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PREFACE 


The varied foreign policies of African states have received scant scholarly 
attention. In this respect, most observers have focused on the continent as a whole, 
viewing it as little more than a chessboard where East-West rivalries are played out. 
The collection of articles by eleven recognized experts that constitutes this volume 
of The Annals makes a significant contribution toward broadening our knowledge 
and understanding of international affairs in Africa. 

African states are primarily concerned with the preservation of their sovereignty, 
independence, and prestige against perceived internal, regional, and global 
challenges. Frequently all three potential threats are salient factors when wars 
occur. For example, the wars in Ethiopia, Chad, Angola, Mozambique, the Sudan, 
Uganda, Namibia, and South Africa are all characterized by vigorous internal 
opposition groups, interference from neighboring countries, and intervention by 
great powers. 

Ideology has been grossly exaggerated in past explanations of the international 
relations of African states. For example, in the Horn of Africa not only did the 
United States and the Soviet Union switch sides a decade ago, but regional alliances 
have persisted despite ideological changes in regimes, such as in the Sudan. 
Somalia’s territorial claims and threats to neighboring countries have forged an 
enduring alliance between the two ideologically disparate regimes of Ethiopia and 
Kenya. 

. I. Wiliam Zartman, in “Foreign Relations of North Africa,” examines relations 
between the North African states of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya, 
concluding that each state’s foreign policy is characterized, above all, by a 
preoccupation with the other states in the region. Torn between dual pressures to 
work together as a community and to distinguish themselves from each other, they 
are caught up with the need to develop a sense of rank among themselves. Clement 
Henry Moore explores much of the same territory, but through a different optic, in 
“The Northeastern Triangle: Libya, Egypt, and the Sudan.” He sees a tenuous 
balance between Cairo and Khartoum being threatened by Libya. Moreover, 
counterproductive American policies have actually strengthened Qaddafi’s regime 
at home and, coupled with a deteriorating Egyptian economy, could precipitate a 
Nasserite, anti-American coup in Egypt, thereby altering regional alignments 
dramatically. | 

In “Nigeria Restrained: Foreign Policy under Changing Political and Petroleum 
Regimes,” Timothy M. Shaw discusses a cyclical pattern in Nigeria’s external 
relations, pursuant to the changes in its political constitution and petroleum 
production. Nigeria’s aspiration to great-power status in the 1970s has yielded: to 
austerity and modesty in the 1980s. Yet core concerns about internal development, 
regional and continental integration, and liberation in southern Africa continue 
despite the series of changes in governmental structure and oil profitability. If 
Nigeria can become more self-reliant and self-sustaining economically, its foreign 
policy will, accordingly, become far more influential. 
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The French role in Africa is examined in depth by Martin Staniland in 
“Francophone Africa: The Enduring French Connection.” He notes that not only 
have relations remained close between France and its former African colonies after 
more than a quarter century of independence, but Paris has made a major effort to 
expand its sphere of influence beyond its ex-colonial core. Zaire is cited as an 
example where French interests and influence have grown considerably. Staniland 
also explores French economic and security interests on the African continent, as 
well as the varying influence of African states on French foreign policy. 

Edouard Bustin, in “The Foreign Policy of the Republic of Zaire,” views Zaire 
more as a pawn than an independent actor with respect to its foreign relations. He 
argues that whether in terms of Zaire’s ability to insulate its domestic political 
processes from external interference, or to develop its capacity to opt between 
plausible alternatives, or to conceptualize its national interests in a broader 
perspective than that of the survival of a self-serving oligarchy, Zaire’s foreign - 
policy has been so notoriously deficient that its credibility is in doubt. He sees Zaire 
in the context of a fixed crisis area, a prize to be fought over or defended by a 
number of leading international actors—in other words, an object rather than a 
subject. 

For more than a century the Ethiopian staie has promoted the idea that it is a 
viable, multiethnic nation-state with clear, and sacrosanct, geographic boundaries. 
In “The Politics of State Survival: Continuity and Change in Ethiopian Foreign 
Policy,” Edmond J. Keller notes that this basic factor in Ethiopia’s internal and 
external policies has remained constant over time. Irrespective of the 1974 change 
from a modern imperial regime to a leftist-oriented mililtary government, 
Ethiopia’s foreign policy priorities have been motivated by persistent claims for 
self-determination, expressed by politically subordinate ethnic communities ques- 
tioning the legitimacy of Amhara hegemony. Keller posits that the state’s weak and 
dependent character causes Ethiopian leaders to employ both international 
diplomacy and military force to advance their internal goals. 

The East African countries of Kenya and Tanzania provide an interesting 
comparative context'in which the evolution of their respective foreign policies is 
examined by David F. Gordon in “Anglophoniz Variants: Kenya versus Tanzania.” 
He states that over the past decade both countries have significantly broadened the 
range of issues on their foreign policy agendas in response to changes in both the 
regional and the international environments. Relations between the two countries 
deteriorated sharply in the late 1970s, then entered a new period of cooperation 
beginning in 1983. Both countries have been relatively successful in promoting 
national goals by means of their foreign policies. 

The conflict in southern Africa is examined in two articles that focus on South 
Africa and Angola, respectively. In “Security versus Growth: The International 
- Factor in South African Policy,” Robert M. Price maintains that a key feature of 
. South Africa’s political dynamics is the linkage between its domestic affairs and its 
international relations. South Africa’s access to international markets for vital 
capital and technology is threatened by the nature of its domestic socioeconomic 
and political systems. Threat becomes reality when the black majority’s political 
opposition causes the nature of the South African system to become visible to the 
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international community. In its efforts to maintain white rule, the South African 
government has, over the past 25 years, sought to meet this threat by uncoupling its 
domestic affairs from its foreign economic relations. Thus Pretoria has attempted 
to alter its domestic sociopolitical arrangements in ways that it hoped would make 
South Africa more acceptable to the international community. In addition, it has 
sought to reduce its vital dependence on the international economic system, viewing 
an increased autonomy in its economy as insulation against international threats to 
its regime. Recent economic sanctions applied by many countries will test how 
successful Pretoria has been in achieving economic independence. 

For more than a quarter century, the United States and the Soviet Union have 
supported opposing sides in Angola. Gerald J. Bender, in “The Eagle and the Bear 
in Angola,” avers that both superpowers have been stymied by their lack of control 
over their respective Angolan allies and frustrated by their lack of impact in 
determining events in that African state. Each of the superpowers has also proved to 
be unreliable as a patron to their Angolan clients. One important result is that most 
Angolans, no matter which side they are on, are extremely cynical about both the 
United States and the Soviet Union. While superpower intervention is usually 
justified in ideological terms, few Angolans are fighting for any particular ideology. 

The final two articles focus on African states and international forums. In “The 
Organization of African Unity and Intra-African Functionalism,” G. Aforka 
Nweke examines the role and record of the Organization of African Unity (OAU). 
He notes that the OAU was the product of a compromise between African 
government leaders who wanted a political union of all independent states and 
those who preferred functional cooperation as a building block toward the 
construction of an African sociopsychological community. Yet inherent contradic- 
tions in the ideas, behavior, and interests of OAU member states, in conjunction 
with the dynamics of international politics, have resulted in practically no 
functional cooperation. The Lagos Plan of Action, adopted in 1980 in order to 
achieve the goal of an African common market by the year 2000, is the most recent 
attempt—and hope—to achieve more intra-continental cooperation. 

External economic relations of African states are analyzed by Thomas M. 
Callaghy in “Between Scylla and Charybdis: The Foreign Economic Relations of 
Sub-Saharan African States.” During the last decade, economic foreign policies of 
sub-Saharan African states have focused increasingly on their severe debt and 
economic crises. Activities in this respect have included attempting to reduce debt 
service burdens and the rigors of rescheduling with the Paris and London Clubs; 
conducting difficult negotiations with bilateral and private creditors; bargaining 
over conditionality packages with the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank; distributing internally the painful costs of adjustment; coping with import 
strangulation; and devising new development policies and strategies. All of these 
actions have been critical, impinging as they do on the central issues of sovereignty, 
political order, development, and socioeconomic welfare. 

James S. Coleman conceived the theme of this issue of The Annals in 1984 and 
made the initial contacts with most of the authors included herein. His sudden and 
unexpected death in April 1985, before this project could be completed, stunned not 
only the many individual African leaders and scholars who had known this unique 
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Foreign Relatiors of North Africa 
By I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 


ABSTRACT: The North African states—Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Libya—occupy an island and are therefore preoccupied above all by 
relations among themselves. Torn between pressures to work together— 
community—and to distinguish themselves from each other—differ- 
entiation—they are caught up with «he need to develop a sense of rank and 
relation among themselves and to carry their competition into the power 
vacuum of the poorer states that surround them. Although Tunisia and 
Libya may seek to achieve relations on the model of integration and 
Algeria may prefer a pattern of central-state dominance, the result is a 
checkerboard pattern of competition of limited rivalries, preferred by 
Morocco but played by all. Relations with the Arab and African worlds are 
determined by the North African states’ bids for leadership, their need for 
support on security issues, and their extension of intra-Maghribi relations 
onto the two wider fields. The same intra-Maghribi purposes guide Nogh 
African states’ relations with Euroze, especially France, and also with the 
two superpowers. 


I. William Zartman, professor of internctional politics and director of African studies at 
the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced International Studies, received his M.A. from Johns 
Hopkins University and his Ph. D. from Yaw. He is past president of the Middle East Studies 
Association and founding president of the American Institute for Maghribi Studies. He has 
authored six books and edited four on North African subjects, the most recent being, 
respectively, Ripe for Resolution: Conflict and Intervention in Africa (1985) and The 
Political Economy of Morocco (1986) 
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ORTH Africa is an island.! It is 

surrounded by the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean on the west, north, and 
east, and by an even broader sea of sand, 
the Sahara, on the south. Both of these 
barriers are boundaries-in-depth, not 
fully isolating but requiring special ef- 
forts to cross, and separating the island- 
ers from the people and countries on the 
other sides. This means that North Afri- 
cans are thrown together and their for- 
eign policies, above all, concern their 
relations with each other. It also means 
that differentiation and integration—a 
specially intimate type of conflict and 
cooperation—are the two major themes 
of their intra-island relations. 

But for all their insular quality, the 
North African states are not a world 
apart. They are parts of other worlds 
and therefore live within circles of rela- 
tions. Some circles, such as the central 
core of intra-Maghribi relations, involve 
their relations with each other, and dem- 
onstrate differentiation and integration 
within the various communities of iden- 
tity of which the states are members. 

Two of these circles are most impor- 
tant. One involves the cultural nation of 
which Maghribi states are a distant part, 
that is, the Arab world, with which they 
share a language, a religion, and a sense 
of history. The Maghrib (“The West” in 
Arabic) is a subregion of this region, 
with foreign relations both among its 
members individually and with the region 
as a whole. The other circle is the 


l. For good reviews of North African society, 
sec Clement Henry Moore, Politics in North 
Africa (Boston: Little, Brown, 1970); Elbaki 
Hermassi, Leadership and Development in North 
Africa (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1972); Halim Barakat, ed., Contemporary North 
Africa (London: Croom Helm, 1985); Richard 
Lawless and Allan Findlay, eds., North Africa 
(New York: St. Martin's, 1984); Richard Parker, 
North Africa (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1985). 


geographic island continent of which 
North Africa is only the northwest cor- 
ner. North African states are part of 
Africa, even though the continent is 
frequently thought of only as black or 
south of the Sahara, and the problem of 
both differentiation and integration is 
thereby posed again. In relation to both 
of these circles, the North African states 
are outposts, away from the core and 
clasest to the Western, developed world. 
Membership in these circles seems to 
suggest that relations with other worlds 
are no longer relations with the Arab 
and African worlds, but with “The 
Other,” as the North Africans referred 
to their colonizers before independence. 

The next circle concerns relations 
with Europe, including the French metro- 
pole. Yet in a shrinking world, it is no 
longer possible to consider Europe as 
totally extraneous to North Africa. As 
the continent of the colonizer, Europe 
has made itself part of the Maghribi self, 
even if that part creates internal conflict 
and animosity. More materially, both 
Europe and North Africa are part of the 
Mediterranean world, another case of a 
boundary-in-depth that integrates as 
well as differentiates those that it divides. 

Finally, North African states neces- 
sarily have relations with the great pow- 
ers, which only impinge in a minor 
fashion on the identity of the region. 
Relations with the two superpowers can 
only be special, protecting and threat- 
ening at the same time. They are obvi- 
ously imbalanced, too, since North 
Africa is in the nonaligned part of the 
free world. Although that means that its 
security relations do not fall under the 
Western North Atlantic alliance, it also 
means that North Africa shares the 
panoply of Western values and that its 
dominant economic relations are with 
the developed West. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF NORTH AFRICA 


North Africa and the Maghrib are 
two names for the same region, seen 
from different perspectives. The ambi- 
guity carries over to the countries in- 
cluded. The Maghrib encompasses Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, and Tunisia; the first and 
last were French protectorates and his- 
toric nations who recovered their indepen- 
dence in 1956, whereas the middle mem- 
ber was claimed as a direct part of 
France and became independent in 1962. 
North Africa can also be taken to include 
Libya. Libya was created as an indepen- 
dent kingdom in 1951, following the fall 
of colonizing Italy and the end of an 
Allied trusteeship, although it became 
active in foreign relations only after its 
imposed revolution of 1969. In some 
analysis, North Africa should also com- 
prise Mauritania, which became indepen- 
dent from France in 1960 but left its 
West African associations in 1965 and 
joined the Arab League in 1973. Mauri- 
tania, however, will not be treated here 
as a member of the Maghrib, but merely 
of its periphery, like Mali, Niger, and 
Chad, the other states of the West 
African Sahel. 

Much in the relations among the 
Maghribi states can be read: from an 
examination of their vital statistics. (See 
Table 1.) Morocco and Algeria are 
equals in population, but oil has given 
Algeria a gross national product—and 
hence a per capita gross national pro- 
duct——-more than twice that of Morocco. 
Tunisia and Libya are much smaller in 
terms of population, although Tunisia 
has made remarkable progress in eco- 
nomic development—and hence in gross 
national product in absolute and per 
capita terms—and, again, oil has given 
Libya economic means far out of range 
of the normal levels in the region. When 
the form of government is taken into 
account—Morocco’s historic bourgeois 
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monarchy, Tunisia’s liberal-party pres- 
idency, Algeria’s institutionalized revo- 
lution, and Libya’s revolutionary mili- 
tary junta—the basic dynamics of the 
region come into focus.? Morocco and 
Algeria are inherent rivals, neighboring 
states of the same size with differing 
histories, state systems, ideologies, and 
external allies. Libya is a newcomer to 
this structure, a rambunctious upstart 
that is both a challenge and an ally to its 
established radical Algerian neighbor. 
Tunisia is squeezed in between the two 
radical powers, a plum to be coveted 
and protected. Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia all aspire to privileged relations 
with their former metropole, France, 
and hence are active rivals for its favors. 
Algeria and Libya have had good rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union; Tunisia and 
Morocco, better relations with the United 
States. Because of their relatively ad- 
vanced state of development and because 
of their autonomy within the larger 
regional Arab and African systems, all 
four states have played leadership roles 
in different ways from time to time 
within those two regions and have con- 
flicted with each other in doing so. 
These then are the broad lines of their 
foreign relations. 


INTRA-MAGHRIBI RELATIONS: 
MODELS AND CYCLES . 


North Africa is a region of brothers, 
perhaps similar in its relations between 
units to those of the Iberian peninsula 
some 500 years ago, although the world 
in which the African region exists is 
vastly different. Although Morocco and 


2. For a thorough analysis of Maghribi 
domestic politics, see I. William Zartman et al, | 
Political Elites in Arab North Africa (New York: 
Longman, 1982; Washington, DC: Johns Hopkins 
SAIS African Studies Program, 1986). 
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TABLE 1 
NORTH AFRICA SOURCES OF POWER 
Per Capita 
Per Capita Gross 
Area Gross National Debt 
(thousands National Product Armies (billions 
of square Population Procuct (growth {thousands of 
kilometers} {millions} {dollars} rate) of soldiers dollars} 
Morocco 713* 22.0 7€0 2.2 149 13.6 
Algeria 2 382 22.0 2,320 2.6 170 15.8 
Tunisla 164 7.1 1,290 4.9 35 4.1 
Libya 1,760 3.5 7,110 —2.0 73 10.0 


SOURCES: World Bank, United Nations, and Arms Zontrol and Disarmament Agency. 


*Including Western Sahara. 


Tunisia are historic entities, perhaps 
even historic states, the people are very 
similar across the region, as are their 
languages and customs; and the current 
boundaries are new creations, not his- 
toric divisions. The fact that the popu- 
lation is concentrated roughly along the 
coast means that nationals may well be 
more similar to their neighbors than to 
their fellow countrymen at the other 
end of the coast, that boundaries neces- 
sarily cut relatively heavily populated 
areas alonz the coast, and that south of 
the population concentration spreads a 
deep, less populated—or unpopulated— 
expanse of territory, some of which is 
within national boundaries and some of 
which comprises weaker, less populated 
neighboring states. 

In this situation, the first basic charac- 
teristic of relations is the insular sense of 
community or integration—the notion 
of brotherhood and shared fate, wherein 
all states ar2 inevitably tied together and 
none can fully opt out of the relation- 
ship, even taough some might try to take 
limited leave from time to time. More so 
than the elusive Arab unity, North Afri- 
can unity is both a restraining fact and 
an asymptotic goal. 


The second basic characteristic is the 
need for differentiation in an area where 
pecple could not tell themselves apart if 
they did not proclaim their differences. 
Separate national existence must be justi- 
fied. This is easy enough to do given the 
structural elements of rivalry that have 
such an important impact on the region, 
but it makes that rivalry functional.> 

The third characteristic is an inherent 
development dynamic in regional rela- 
tions. Not only does a contained rivalry 
exist, but it is going somewhere: as new 
and growing states in a region, the 
Maghribi states feel a need to establish a 
sense of rank and relation among them- 
selves as a basis of expectations. Such a 
sense can remain eternally fluid, but it is 
more likely to take the form of certain 
patterns and models, either agreed to by 
the parties or held in conflict by indi- 
vidual states. This sense of rank and 
relation is not limited to the region 
alone. It also has to do with the North 
African states’ roles within their two 
larger identity regions of Arab and 


3. See I. William Zartman, “Maghribi Politics 
and Mediterranean Implications,”in The Mediter- 
ranean Region, ed. Giacomo Luciani (New York: 
St. Martin’s, 1984). 
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African states, and with their relations 
with their former metropole and with 
the superpowers. The Arab world, 
Africa, and European and global rela- 
tions become boards on which the game 
of regional rank and relations can also 
be played. ) 

Finally, North African states have a 
special relationship toward the power 
vacuum that characterizes the periph- 
eral area to their south. As a vacuum, 
the space must be occupied, and as the 
periphery to a region of power rivalries, 
it must become the subject of contest and. 
preemption among the North African 
states themselves, lest either another 
Maghribi state or a third party dominate 
the peripheral region. These four charac- 
teristics—community, differentiation, 
rank, and vacuum—provide the dynam- 
ics of North African foreign relations. 


Integration 


There are three models of relations 
that the North African states could 
follow. The most idealistic is integration 
itself, whereby the states of the regior 
give up some of their sovereignty or at 
least coordinate some of their decisior 
making so that they are locked intc 
common step on internal policies and/or 
external attitudes.4 As in the case of 
most unity movements around the 
world—including Arab and Africar 
unity—it would be a mistake to think 
realistically about North African inte- 
gration as the creation of one—or more— 
single states out of the present ones. Bu- 
it is not unrealistic to consider inte- 
gration as a model of coordination tha: 


4. John Damis, “Prospects for Unity/ Disunity 
in North Africa,” American-Arab Affairs, 6(6):34- 
38 (Fall 1983). The issue, devoted to North Africe, 
contains other good articles on the region. 
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limits the ability of the sovereign units to 
strike out on their own. 

There have been four different expres- 
sions of this model at various times. In 
1958, the nationalist movements of the 
three countries of French North Africa 
met in Tangier to pledge common efforts 
toward the liberation of Algeria—the 
one of them that was not yet indepen- 
dent—and other coordinated policy 
goals. Nothing came of the meeting. In 
1961, three of the four states were 
founding members of the radical African 
alliance that eventually led to the for- 
mation of the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU); at the founding meeting 
of the Casablanca Group were the host, 
Morocco, and Algeria, and Libya came 
by mistake. In 1964 and more partic- 
ularly the following year, all four North 
African countries met to establish insti- 
tutions of minimal functional coopera- 
tion. They lasted for a while at the price 
of not running very deep, but their slow 
movement was arrested in 1969 by the 
Libyan revolution. In 1984 and 1985, 
frightened by the intractable and precar- 
ious rivalry between Morocco and Alge- 
ria and by the dangers of being granted 
stifling protection by Algeria and Libya 
against each other’s interference, Tunisia 
launched a call for a pan-Maghribi 
summit meeting to settle outstanding 
issues. But the issues were stronger than 
the reconciliation, and the time was not 
yet ripe for the meeting. Instead, two 
other forms of integration took place. 
During the 1980s, Algeria and Tunisia 
proceeded to erase their common border 
for many purposes, allowing for integra- 
tion and coordination of populations on 
both sides of the border. At the same 
time, the two countries undertook a 
number of joint economic activities to 
strengthen functional cooperation be- 
yond their borderlands. Then, in March . 
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1983, Algeria and Tunisia signed a wide- 
ranging friendship treaty, to which 
Mauritania also adhered in December. 
While the treaty provided a framework 
for diplomatic cooperation between the 
three states, it also split the region and 
led directly to the signing of a counter- 
alliance, the Arab-African Union, be- 
tween Morocco and Libya at Oujda in 
August 1984. 

The lessons of the attempts to apply 
the integration model in its many forms 
are clear: attempts to unite divide. Yet, 
at the same time, efforts at functional 
cooperation spread quietly underneath 
official attitudes of conflict and do leave 
their effects. Unfortunately, integration 
is not adominant mode of relations. For 
integration can always be interrupted 
and destroyed, easily and at a stroke, 
whereas cocperation cannot be instituted 
as rapidly and conflict cannot be inter- 
rupted and dispelled with the same 
decisiveness. The difficulty in instituting 
integration is evident in the one set of 
extra-regional relations that has tried to 
treat the Maghrib as a single area: those 
with the European Communities. The 
communities have maintained asso- 
ciation agreements with the three states 
of the region since 1969, but they have 
never been able to negotiate a common 
region-to-region agreement. Despite com- 
mon products exported from the Magh- 
ribi nations, state differences prevail. 
Nonetheless, the spirit of integration 
lives on. As seen, it surfaces at times of 
tension to restrain conflict, and even at 
times of military conflict, awareness of a 
linked destiny in the region imposes 
limits on behavior. North African states 
have only fought each other once, in 
1963, when Morocco and Algeria clashed 
over their undefined border. But most 
striking is the way the current conflict 
over the Sahara has been carried out 


with careful avoidance of direct contact 
between the two countries’ armies. 

Integration is the model preferred by 
two neighbors, Tunisia and Libya, but 
their versions of the model differ so 
much as to be incompatible and to 
prevent their own implementation of 
their preferences, even bilaterally. Tuni- 
sia is a small country squeezed between 
two “heavies;” it therefore looks to 
integration as a form of cooperation 
between neighbors that replaces the 
danger of conflict and lowers security 
threats. The states themselves are not to 
disappear; only their borders will become 
more cooperatively permeable through 
functional integration. 

Libya’s integration is different.5 Libya 
feels that boundaries between any Arab 
states only serve the narrow interests of 
the ruling elites and the imperialist 
divicers and conquerors. All such states 
should therefore unite, to follow the pro- 
gressive revolutionary path as Libya 
sees it. Libya’s Qaddafi is a man with a 
vision, blessed with a country of vast 
resources—particularly during the oil- 
boom years of the 1970s—but with too 
little population and no central strategic 
location in the Arab world. Therefore 
Libya under Qaddafi is impelled to 
unite, both to seek the mass and location 
that it lacks and to provide correct 
leadership to the Arab people. Libya 
indeed united with Egypt, Sudan, and 
Syria in the early 1970s, with Tunisia in 
1974, with Syria again in 1980, with 
Chad in 1981, with Algeria less explicitly 
in 1975, and with Morocco in 1984. 
None of these unions lasted, but the 
drive to integrate remains and, in the 


5. See I. William Zartman and A. G. Kluge, 
“Heroic Politics: The Foreign Policy of Libya,” in 
The Foreign Policies of Arab States, ed. Bahgat 
Korany and Ali Dessouki (Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1985). 
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process, creates hostile relations with 
Libya’s neighbors. 


Pluralism 


The second model of relations, there- 
fore, is the pluralist model, in which the 
states of the region interact on the basis 
of sovereign equality. This is the model 
preferred by Morocco, but it is practiced 
by all the states of the region. It is the 
underlying pattern of the classical bal- 
ance of power, as practiced in Europe 
and other areas where there have been a 
number of roughly equal states. Its 
dynamics allow for alliances between 
weaker states to bring a threatening 
state back into place, but alliances -are 
only as long-lasting as the danger. Such 
a model of relations has a basic config- 
uration, referred to as Kautilyan, after 
the ancient Indian statesman who spelled 
out its underlying principles: “My neigh- 
bor is my enemy; my neighbor’s neigh- 
bor, my friend.” The dynamics are well 
expressed in the North African proverb, 
“My cousins and I against the others, 
my brother and I against my cousins, 
myself against my brother.” The result is 
a checkerboard set of relations, with 
boundary matters playing an important 
part. 
A neighbor is a most likely enemy 
because, as the country next door, it is 
the most likely source of trouble, sub- 
version, and even territorial claims. 
When Morocco and Algeria became 
independent, there was not even a dis- 
puted boundary between them; after the 
first 500 kilometers from the Mediter- 
ranean there was no boundary at all 
until the western end of Algeria. After 
the 1963 war, which ended in a draw, a 


committee of the OAU studied the prob- 


lem to let it cool down, and in 1972 the 
two parties signed an agreement delim- 
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iting and providing for demarcation of 
the boundary. Algeria ratified the treaty 
and King Hassan has declared that it 
stands, even though Morocco has not 
yet ratified it. Tunisia’s war over Alge- 
rian territory came in 1961 with the 
French, before Algerian independence. 
The issue remained, and it worsened 
when oil was discovered under the border 
in 1964. Only in 1970 was a border 
agreement and a treaty of friendship 
drawn up, to be reinforced, after some 
intervening disputes, by the border and 
friendship treaty of 1983. The Algerian- 
Libyan border was delimited at the time 
of independence, but it was also the 
subject of a conflicting, nonratified treaty 
of 1934, which Colonel Qaddafi siezed. 
upon when he came to power. There has 
never been an actual border war between 
the two countries, but their armies do 
meet periodically on each other’s terri- 
tory and escort each other back home. 
The unsettled boundary has remained a 
major issue between the two neighbors. 
Between Libya and Tunisia, the bound- 
ary was demarcated before independence 
and therefore did not contribute to the 
wary and frequently hostile relations 
since Qaddafi’s revolution. The only 
area of boundary dispute was in the 
offshore oilfields, which was finally 
resolved by the International Court of 
Justice in 1982. ; 
Once the dividing lines between the 
neighbors were established, conflict 
moved on to rivalries in the power 
vacuums to the south. Each Maghribi 
state practices a different strategy to 
ensure its security and interests. Algeria 
and Libya have large parts of the Sahara 
within their own frontiers, which allow 
them to occupy the vacuum directly and 
to pose their outposts closer to the 
Sahara’s southern edge. A basic element 
of President Boumedienne’s foreign 
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policy was the need for agreed-upon and 
demarcated borders, and so Algeria has 
long worked in cooperation with the 
governments of Mauritania, Mali, and 
Niger and has sought firm border agree- 
ments. The latter were not completed 
until 1985, 1984, and 1983, respectively, 
when demarcation was accomplished. 
Good relations between Algeria and the 
latter two states have posed no problem, 
and Algeria has met annually with them 
since the late 1970s to coordinate their 
views on Saharan problems. 

Algerian interest in Mauritania was 
more direct, since a dominant position 
in Mauritania would help Algeria pursue 
its rivalry with Morocco and would also 
extend Algerian protection to a Mauri- 
tania threatened by Moroccan claims. 
From 1967 to 1974 Algeria was the 
dominant neighbor of Mauritania, often 
exceeding the influence of France; which 
had long served as Mauritania’s distant 
protector. Algeria, for example, helped 
Mauritania establish its own currency 
independent of the franc zone. After the 
Mauritanian military coup of 1978, 
Algeria returned in strength to reestab- 
lish its, position of dominance, only to 
find active competition from both Mo- 
rocco and Libya. Rivalries among the 
three would-be protectors contributed 
to the instability of the weak Mauri- 
tanian government until at least 1984, 
when a more nationalistic military leader 
sought to replace protection with simply 
good relations with all his neighbors. 

Qaddafi’s Libya sees itself as a revolu- 
tionary movement rather than'simply as 
a territorial state. It has therefore sought 
to fill any neighboring vacuum that it 
could find, particularly where Qaddafi 
saw socioethnic affinities as well. Thus, 
encouraged by the same unratified bor- 
der treaty that gave it problems with 
Algeria, Libya has claimed and occupied 
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the Aouzou strip of northern Chad since 
1973, and it extended its protection over 
most of the rest of the country in 1980 
and 1981, when it signed a unification 
agreement with the Chad it occupied. 
Since 1983, Libya has returned to occupy 
the northern half of the country under 
the cover of the former Chadian gov- 
ernment, now an opposition movement, 
and it governs the territory as part of its 
own. (Algeria supports another Chadian 
opposition movement, and Morocco 
has shifted sides according to the Kau- 
tilyan alliance of the moment.) Similarly, 
Libya has infiltrated subversive groups 
into Niger, Mali, and Sudan on occa- 
sion, since its role as a protector is 
preempted by Algeria in the first two 
and by Egypt in the third. Whenever 
those established protectors are shaken 
in their roles—as, for example, when the 
protected government is overthrown, as 
in Sudan in 1985—Libya presses its 
candidacy. 

It is in regard to Morocco’s activities 
in the Saharan vacuum that the greatest 
conflict has arisen.6 Colonization de- 
prived Morocco of its traditional hold- 
ings to its south and then consecrated 
the situation by creating independent 
states in the former Moroccan territory. 
Morocco contested the existence of 
Mauritania until 1969, when it came to 
terms with reality, and it gave up its 
claims on western Algeria in the treaties 
of 1970 and 1972. It has, however, 
maintained its claim over the Spanish 
Sahara, and after 1974 it reversed the 
alliances in the region to attain its goal. 
Morocco and Mauritania split the terri- 


6. On the Saharan issues, see John Damis, 
Conflict in Northwest Africa (Stanford, CA: 
Hoover Institute, 1983); I. William Zartman, Ripe 
for Resolution: Conflict and Intervention in 
Africa (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1985), chap. 2. 
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tory among themselves as part of the 
Spanish withdrawal in 1975, and Mo- 
rocco became the protector of Mauri- 
tania. In the process, the Morocco- 
Algeria rivalry was escalated several 
notches, and Algeria found a ready 
agent, the Popular Front for the Liber- 
ation of Sagiet el-Hamra and Rio de 
Oro (Polisario) to conduct a proxy war 
against Morocco. In 1978, the Polisario 
caused the overthrow of the Mauritanian 
government, Morocco took over the 
entire Western—formerly Spanish— 
Sahara, and the Kautilyan checker- 
board pattern was restored. The Polisario 
has been pushed back to its Algerian 
camps, but Algeria’s powerful diplomatic 
support has won its government in exile 
recognition from a majority of the Afri- 
can states, membership in the OAU, and 
recognition from 65 states in the Non- 
Aligned Movement. The conflict has 
kept Morocco and Algeria balanced on 
the edge of war with each other since 
1975, and it has imposed a heavy burden 
on the Moroccan treasury and a lesser 
one on the Algerian and Libyan budgets 
in the pursuit of the war between Mo- 
rocco and the Polisario. 

Rivalry in the region, competition for 
the surrounding vacuum, the checker- 
board pattern of relations, and the 
resulting efforts of rivalry to appropriate 
integration have led to the institutional- 
ized stalemate of the mid-1980s in North 
African relations. The Algerian-Tunisian 
Friendship Treaty of March 1983 that 
was extended to include Mauritania at 
the end of the year excluded Morocco 
and Libya on the pretext that they had 
not settled their border problems with 
Algeria. Not surprisingly, the two ex- 
cluded states, being neighbors of their 
common neighbor, formed their own 
alliance, the Arab-African Union, in 
August 1984. In the process they also 
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exchanged Moroccan support of Libyan 
claims over its peripheral vacuum in 
Chad for Libyan agreement not to sup- 
port the Polisario against Moroccan 
claims on its peripheral vacuum. Efforts 
since then, essentially led by Tunisia, 
have been to return relations to the 
integration mode, which was, ironically, 
embodied in both the competing alli- 
ances. But the summit that will soften 
the checkerboard pattern of rivalries 
can only take place once the contest over 
the Western Sahara has finally been 
decided in favor of either Morocco or 
Algeria’s proxy, the Polisario. The OAU 
has decreed a referendum to settle the 
issue, but it has not been willing to 
enforce its decisions, made in early 1982, 
about the details of holding the referen- 
dum. Proximity talks under U.N. aus- 
pices were held in mid-1986 to discuss 
the issue, but no progress can be made 
until Algeria makes the decision to 
sponsor an accommodation. 


Hegemony 


The third model of relations stands 
between the other two. It is a model of 
hegemony, in which all states retain 
their sovereign distinction, but relate, 
not as autonomous and competitive 
equals, but as subordinate members of a 
regional group dominated by one of 
their number. It is the model favoted by 
Algeria and suggested by its keystone 
position in the region, its geographic 
size and resource richness, and its revo- 
lutionary origins.” Algeria does not seek 
either regional integration or indepen- 

7. See Nicole Grimaud, La politique étrangère 
de |’ Algérie (Paris: Karthala, 1985); Bahgat Kor- 
any, “Third Worldism and Pragmatic Realism: 
The Foreign Policy of Algeria,” in Foreign Policies 
of Arab States, ed. Korany and Dassouki; John 


Entelis, Algeria: The Revolution Institutionalized 
(Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1986). 
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dent interaction on equal terms, but 
rather claims a position of leadership 
and dominance, in a pattern of relations 
that Boumedienne termed “the natural 
equilibrium of the region.” None of the 
other Maghribi states share the same 


aspirations, above all because they can-- 


not. They have neither the position nor 
the resources to dominate the others. 
Tunisia struggles against dominance by 
its neighbors, Morocco’s Atlantic posi- 
tion gives it an outward outlook that 
none of the others share, and Libya 
under Qaddafi looks for leadership, but 
far beyond the confines of the Maghrib. 
Algeria, however, to the extent that its 
leadership is rejected, is condemned to 
act within the second pattern of checker- 
board rivalries, as flanking states react 
against its pretensions at dominance. 
The interaction of these models of 
relations between the North African 
states—the basic checkerboard rivalries 
and the attempts to overcome them 
either through single-state dominance 
or through egalitarian integration—has 
led to the ups and downs that have 
characterized intra-Maghribi relations 
since independence. The period from 
Moroccan and Tunisian independence 
in 1956 until 1961 or 1962 was charac- 
terized by cooperation between the newly 
independent states and the Algerian 
independence movement. As indepen- 
dence neared, however, harmony broke 
down. In 1961, Algeria and Tunisia 
opened up disputes over boundary and 
other issues, whereas Morocco and Al- 
geria tightened their cooperation, as 
Morocco tried to handle its Algerian 
border problems with diplomacy. The 
split was transferred to the rest of the 
African continent in the competing pre- 
OAU alliances, Morocco and Algeria in 
the Casablanca Group and Tunisia in 
the Brazzaville Group. The Moroccan- 
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Algerian war of 1963 broke this coop- 
eration and threw the region into bitter 
bilateral hostility; the reaction was to 
pose the integration option, and a period 
of institutionalized cooperation between 
all four countries began in 1964 and 
lasted until 1969. Bilateral relations took 
longer to catch up, however. Both Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia gradually moved to 
resolution of specific disputes with 
Algeria, including border problems, from 
the late 1960s until about 1974. 

But in the mid-1970s, a new cycle of 
mutual hostility began with a longer and 
deeper intensity than ever before, lasting 
over a decade to present times. Morocco 
and Algeria fell out in 1974 over the 
Sanaran question and began their proxy 
war the following year. Tunisia and 
Libya began an extended period of 
fluctuating conflict in 1974 with the 
collapse of the Jerba Agreement that 
was to unite them. The following year, 
Algeria and Libya signed an agreement 
at Hassi Messaoud to share the burden 
of supporting the Polisario and to pledge 
cooperation in other radical causes. The 
expected call for integration in order to 
dull the conflict was slow in coming for 
many reasons: Tunisia, the usual caller, 
was threatened by its neighbors and 
feared that each might take integration 
as an excuse for dominance, while on 
the other side, hostilities between Mo- 
rocco and Algeria were too deep and 
personalized during Boumedienne’s reign 
to be susceptible to reconciliation. Only 
after 1983 have attempts been made to 
overturn the cycle. i 


EXTRA-MAGHRIBI RELATIONS— 
OUTER CIRCLES AND SOURCES 


The relations of North African states 
with their two major identity circles— 
the Arab and African worlds—are above 
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all a function of their intra-Maghribi 
relations and rivalries and of their per- 
ceived ideological positions. Since their 
geographic positions relative to the rest 
of these two worlds. are roughly com- 
mon, and since their commercial position 
is competitive—except for oil—and there- 
fore common, too, the only, but crucial, 
differentiation is on the basis of ideo- 
logical orientation. As relatively well- 
developed states with a sense of mission 
behind them, Morocco, Algeria, and 
Libya have sought to lead factions within 
the Arab League and the OAU. When 
one of them is preoccupied with a policy 
issue that concerns a vital interest, how- 
ever, ideological positions and group 
leadership become subservient to that 
goal. Thus Morocco’s policy among 
Arab and African states has, more than 
anything else, been dedicated to gaining 
support on the Saharan issue, and, toa 
somewhat lesser extent, Libya’s policy 
has often been dominated by its concern 
for support on the Chadian issue. 
Beyond those specific concerns, Mo- 
rocco’s policy among Arab states has 
been focused on moderate leadership. 
Although Morocco had troops in posi- 
tion in the Golan Heights when the 
October 1973 Arab-Israeli war broke: 
out, Morocco has above all worked to 
support Egypt in the peace process and. 
was host to the initial Egyptian-Israeli 
meetings that led to Sadat’s visit to 
Jerusalem in 1977. Since the war, Fez 
and Rabat have been the sites of Arab 
summits, and King Hassan has sought 
to play the conciliatory role of a good 
host. Within a wider circle based on the 
Arab world, King Hassan is chairmar. 
of the al-Qods (Jerusalem) Committee 
of the Islamic Conference Organization, 
and he uses the position both to buttress 
and to deploy his prestige in the cause 
of the recovery of Jerusalem. The Arab 
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League has long been behind Morocco 
on the Saharan issue and so Morocco 
has a freer hand in Arab politics, 
although it did temper its support for 
the Camp David agreements to avoid a 
vulnerability that could be turned 
against it by Algeria. 

On the African front, Morocco’s po- 
sition is different. When the Polisario’s 
government in exile was admitted to the 
OAU in 1983, Morocco left, making 
good a threat it had made for a long 
time. Morocco continues to have good 
relations with many African countries 
and has long been leader of a moderate 
group particularly concerned with Com- 
munist activities on the continent. Mo- 
rocco sent troops to Zaire as part of the 
U.N. operations in the early 1960s and 
again against dissident invasions from 
Angola in 1977 and 1978. Morocco has 
not served on an OAU mediation com- 
mittee since 1975—and only on one 
committee then, seeking to restore unity 
to the warring Angolan parties—and it 
has been among the moderate states on 
most major issues except dialogue with 
South Africa. Morocco in the OAU, 
however, has been on the defensive since 
the mid-1970s, on account of the Saharan 
issue. ' 

Algeria has been a member of the 
Rejectionist Front among the Arab 
states, only moderating its position 
around 1983 as the front began to fall 
apart. But it has always maintained 
enough flexibility in that position to 
pursue another of its foreign policy 
themes, that of mediation and reconcili- 
ation. Boumedienne mediated an agree- 
ment between Iran and Iraq in 1975, and 
after the shah’s overthrow Algeria spent 
much effort in trying to mediate the 
Iran-Iraq war, this time without success. 
Algeria also sought to reconcile the 
various factions of the Palestine Libera- 
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tion Organization. In its wider circle 
based on the Arab world, Algeria has 
been an active member of the Organ- 
ization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries and a leader of the hard-line position 
on pricing, along with Libya, in opposi- 
tion to the free-market leadership of 
Saudi Arabia. In its foreign policy expres- 
sion of its Arab identity, Algeria remains 
the institutionalized revolutionary. 

In Africa, Algeria’s position has been 
similar. Ever since Ben Bella, Algeria 
has found the continent a primary terrain 
of activity. Algeria’s more developed 
position, its sense of proper directions in 
Third World strategy, its history of 
revolutionary liberation, and the pre- 
sence of some willing allies who are not 
competitors all give it a good opportunity 
for leadership in OAU circles. This sense 
of proper directions has been sharpened 
since the mid-1970s by a personally felt 
task, that of beating Morocco on the 
Polisario issue, which Algeria finally 
accomplished politically in 1983. Beyond 
strictly African issues, Algeria has also 
been the leader of the New International 
Economic Order campaign of the mid- 
1970s, forcing the U.N. special sessions 
of 1976 and 1977, cajoling the poorer 
African states into a more enlightened 
pursuit of their interests. This campaign 
lost steam with the death of Boumedi- 
enne and the change in world economic 
conditions, as has the OAU itself, but 
Algeria still cultivates a broad position 
of leadership in Africa. 

Tunisia joined the Arab League in 
1958 just long enough to walk out of it 
for three years in protest against med- 
dling Egyptian domination of Arab af- 
fairs, and it has been an idiosyncratic 


- player in Arab politics ever since. When, 


Egypt was expelled from the league 
after the Washington treaty with Israel, 
however, Tunis suddenly became the 


seat and secretary-general of the league, 
in 1980, and when the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization was expelled from 
Beirut by the Israeli invasion of 1982, 
Tunisia became the site of its camps and 
headquarters. Tunisia has been a moder- 
ate among the Arabs, as it has in all 
things, but not to the point of exposing 
itself with an endorsement of the peace 
process. The Arab League and its politics 
among Arab states are above all a means 
of protection for Tunisia to overcome its 
small-state vulnerability. 

Africa is a less important arena to 
Tunisia. The country is not involved in 
African leadership struggles nor does it 
find as strong a security support from 
African states. Tunisia is generally 
among the moderates on African issues, 
but it has never been the site of an OAU 
meeting, rarely served on a mediation 
committee, and never played a major 
role in broader Third World forums. 

Libya is at the opposite extreme. It 
sees itself as the leader of the progressive 
revolutionary forces in the Arab, Muslim, 
and. broader African and Third World 
communities and therefore has a strong 
leacership calling in both Arab and 
African circles. In Arab circles, this 
means a strong role leading the Rejec- 
tionist Front, although Libya’s positions 
are often so radical that they even offend 
other Rejectionist members such as the 
PLO, with whom Qaddafi has broken 
on a number of occasions, and Syria. 
Qaddafi is a bitter foe of post-Nasserite 
Egypt and of Sudan during much of 
Numeiry’s rule, since both countries 
rejected his radical options and leader- 
ship. The moderate turn of Arab foreign 
policies in the mid-1980s is considered a 
betrayal of the cause by Qaddafi, whose 
natural—in the Kautilyan sense—and 
ideological allies are Syria and, beyond 
the Arab world, Iran. But no one has 
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followed his leadership, and his radical 
Islamic revisionism has often offended 
other Muslims. Qaddafi is a lone rider. 

In Africa, he rides less alone. His 
expansionist, even agpressive, policies 
in Chad have earned him disapproval in 
African circles and his over-eager atten- 
tions and even subversion in other states 
have increased his rejection. Yet to the 
African radicals, he is a valuable ally, 
and poorer states find Libyan ‘aid 


tempting, especially when they are rad- 


ical, too. Libyan relations are nurtured 
with Ghana, Benin, Burkina Fasso, and 
Ethiopia, but also with the Central 
African Republic and the radicals of 
southern Africa—Mozambique, Zim- 
babwe, and Angola. Africa is divided 
into clear zones for Qaddafi: the Muslim 
area of the Sahel and the Sudan, where 
he seeks to increase his influence to the 
point of bringing all the people of the 
area under his leadership if possible, and 
the rest of the continent, where he works 
with individual states as potential allies 
on whose people and territory he has no 
designs. 

- Thus Maghribi states play out their 
rivalries and extend their leadership on 
the Arab and African scenes. Where 
they aspire to lead the same ideological 
clientele, as do Algeria and Libya, they 
sometimes work together on common 
causes, but at other times rival each 
other for the same followers. But the 
first priorities go to use of the Arab and 
African spheres for the defense of 
national security or security issues such 
as Chad or the Sahara. 

The third circle—the Mediterranean 
or European world—is also an identity 
area to the extent that the Maghribi 
states have been marked by their colonial 
past during their passage into the moderr 
world. Again, the ensuing relationships 
involve more than simply a defense of 
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markets or a liquidation of the last 
colonial ties. Intra-Maghribi rivalries 
and relations are projected into their 
dealings with Europe, especially with 
the former metropole, and are recipro- 
cated in turn. France has long adopted 
the checkerboard pattern as its own 
image of North African relations; the 
different colonial statuses enjoyed by 
the three territories institutionalized the 
checkerboard, and the independence of 
the two protectorates of Morocco and 
Tunisia in 1956 in order to consolidate 
France’s hold over the direct colony in 


‘Algeria did the same. After Algerian 


independence six years later, all three 
states—but particularly Morocco and 
Algeria—aspired to a special relation- 
ship—and hence a preferred relation 
over the others—with the metropole. 
Instead, Tunisian relations with France 
soured after the Bizerte battle in 1961, 
Moroccan relations were broken after 
the assassination of opposition leader 
Mehdi ben Barka by Moroccan security 
forces in France in 1965, and Algerian 
relations, never really recovered from 
the bitter decolonization and the rapid 
outdating of the plans for balanced 
relations negotiated in the independence 
agreements of 1962, completely soured 
over the final destruction of that balance 
in the Algerian nationalization of the 
French-owned oil industry in 1971,8 The 
post-Gaullist president Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing was the first French head of 
state to visit the three Maghribi coun- 
tries, in mid-1975, but his predilections 
were with Morocco. French refusal to 
give Algeria the special position it 
demanded or to back Algeria on the 
Saharan question maintained the imbal- 


8. See Nicole Grimaud, “Algeria and Socialist 
France,” Middle East Journal, 40(2):252-66 
(Spring 1986); Paul Balta, “Foreign Policy in 
North Africa,” ibid., pp. 238-51. 
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ance, When the Socialists won the 1981 
elections, however, a new view of trans- 
Mediterranean relations came to Paris, 
one that adopted the third model and 
looked to preferential ties with Algeria 
as the basis of a Franco-Algerian axis 
that would improve the French position 
in the Third World. The honeymoon did 
not last. A Moroccan lobby within the 
Mitterrand government, an unchanged 
position on the Saharan issue, and an 
inability to deliver on the basic ongoing 
grievances, such as labor, aid, invest- 
ment, and simple political sympathies, 
all restored the French position to one 
of balancing among the rivalries of 
intra~-Maghribi politics. 

The final circle of relations is with the 
great powers and it, too, repeats the 
basic checkerboard pattern of North 
Africa. Morocco and Tunisia have good 
and close relations with the United 
States; Algeria and Libya rely similarly 
on the Soviet Union. Morocco and 
Tunisia depend on the United States for 
a large part of their armaments, although 
France is the first arms supplier of both. 
Morocco has been associated with the 
United States since 1982 in a military 
facilities contingency use agreement in 
connection with the Rapid Deployment 
Force for the Middle East. Tunisia has 
no such agreement, but the United States 
has extended a security guarantee to the 
country, most notably in 1980 when 
Tunisia was infiltrated by subversive 
groups from Libya. Morocco and Tuni- 
sia have little trade with the United 
States; France and the rest of the Euro- 
pean Community are their major commer- 
cial partners. Their attachment to the 
United States is political and ideological. 
Tunisia’s President Habib Bourguiba 
has Jong supported American policies, 
including some far afield, such as those 
concerning the Vietnam war. Morocco’s 


King Hassan is perhaps the only Arab 
leader who refers to his country as part 
of che West. This year, 1987, marks the 
celebrated bicentennial of the Moroccan- 
American treaty, the first friendship and 
cooperation treaty entered into by the 
young United States with the first foreign 
country to grant it recognition and a 
treaty whose spirit at least continues 
today. Foreign support from the leading 
Western power is important to the secu- 
rity of Morocco and Tunisia and is 
consistent with their general political 
views as open, liberal, free-enterprise 
countries. 

The relation of Algeria to the Soviet 
Union is not the same as that of Lybia to 
the Soviet Union, and both are different 
from Morocco’s or Tunisia’s relation to 
the United States. Neither Algeria nor 
Libya is a Communist country, neither 
enjoys any security guarantee from the 
Soviet Union, and neither has any his- 
toric relationship with Russia. Both, 
however, are armed primarily by the 
Soviet Union, both have Eastern bloc 
tecknicians and advisers, and both have 
some affinity for Soviet foreign policy 
positions. 

Of the two, Algeria has a much more 
nonaligned position on world issues and 
stands in no characteristic hostility to 
the West, particularly since the advent 
of President Chadli Benjedid in 1979. 
Algeria’s counterbalancing relations with 
the United States have improved grad- 
ually and sporadically since it served as 
an effective mediator in the Iranian 
hostage crisis that same year, despite 
ideological differences and gas price 
disputes; the United States is a major 
commercial partner of Algeria. 

Libya, too, is no Soviet satellite, a 
point often missed by observers, but its 
relations with the Soviet Union are 
much closer than Algeria’s and it often 
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runs on a parallel course with the Sovi- 
ets, the two countries serving each other’s 
purposes while pursuing their own. Libya 
has frequently pressed for a friendship 
treaty with the Soviet Union as a protec- 
tion for its own security, but Moscow 
has consistently refused, regarding Colo- 
nel Qaddafi as too erratic to be a reliable 
treaty ally. Qaddafi’s policies make him 
avowedly hostile to the West, an attitude 
that the United States reciprocates over- 
enthusiastically. Libya has significant 
trade with the Soviet Union, if only to 
pay its heavy armaments debt, but its 
prime trading partners are in Western 
Europe. Once again, Libya’s cold-war 
friendships are, above all, determined by 
its regional politics, the effects of which 
send neighbors to seek power and protec- 
tion from outside powers and the great 
powers, impelling Libya in turn to seek 
counter-alliances for its own security on 
the great-power level. The reverse—that 
great powers dictate local political rela- 
tions—is not true. á 
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In sum, the foreign relations of North 
Africa are determined above all by the 
positions and interests of the North 
African states. Although they have been 
independent members of the community 
of nations for only 25 to 30 years, the 
states of the Maghrib have a good sense 
of their national interests and a growing 
tradition of historic bases for their posi- 
tions. Although their policies are often 
made by a limited number of individuals, 
among whom the head of state plays a 
dominant role, these policies are not 
merely personal or idiosyncratic but 
have a firm grounding in national needs 
and public attitudes. That does not 
prevent public opinion from being vola- 
tile on specific points, in North Africa as 
elsewhere, or leaders from misunder- 
standing the needs of their nation. But it 
does mean that outside observers and 
practitioners alike need to see the world 
from within the North African states - 
outward to understand the sources and 
directions of their foreign policies. 
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The Northeastern Triangle: 
Libya, Egypt, and the Sudan 
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ABSTRACT: The Triangle may be viewed as a regional subsystem 
articulating power relationships between core and periphery. The core can 
be seen as an unevenly weighted dumbbell consisting of Cairo and 
Khartoum connected by the Nile. The periphery consists of Libya and the 
upper reaches of the Nile that escape the control of the Egyptian and 
Sudanese governments. The challenge to this regional subsystem is that 
Libya, with help from the other peripherals, might grab the dumbbell. 
Under modern conditions, established states usually dominate their 
peripheries, although energetic peripheries can budge inert centers. Two 
attempted coups against Qaddafiin March 1985 reflected serious dissension 
within his military establishment. Since then. overt U.S. actions against 
Libya have strengthened Qaddafi’s regime at home and in the region. 
Dysfunctional U.S. policies, coupled with a deteriorating Egyptian 
economy, could precipitate a Nasserite, anti-American coup in Egypt and 
dramatic regional realignments. 
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OLONIAL regimes appear to have 
irrevocably altered power relation- 
ships between urban centers and rural 
peripheries in the Third World. Succes- 
sor regimes of Western-educated elites 
almost invariably broke any lingering 
restraints on urban-based state power. 
In the semiarid zones of the Middle East 
and North Africa in particular, the 
Western impact ruptured the cyclical 
rise and fall of tribal dynasties described 
by Ibn Khaldun in the fourteenth cen- 
tury.! Tribal peripheries are no longer 
supposed to capture urban centers. 
Anomalies like Lebanon and Yemen 
only appear to corroborate the tendency 
of urban centers to achieve dominion 
over their unruly peripheries. In Lebanon 
the new financial and commercial elites 
achieved a shared interest in limiting 
state building. A sectarian distribution 
of power was useful for keeping govern- 
ment weak and preserving the free- 
enterprise system—until the marginal- 
ized populations of Beirut and its 
suburbs exploded. In Yemen, Western 
impact remained too limited to coastal 
enclaves to restructure power relation- 
ships. Yet even in the midst of tribal 
warfare, an urban power base seemed 
essential. After losing the civil war in 
Aden in January 1986, ex-President 
Hassani was not favored to stage a 
comeback. An odds maker explained, 
“It is difficult to carry out an insurgency 
in one’s own tribal area once one has lost 
the capital.” 
The Northeastern Triangle, however 
suggests a slight variation on the theme 
1. Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddimah, trans. F. 
Rosenthal (New York: Pantheon Books, 1958), 
brilliantly interpreted in Ernest Gellner, Muslira 
Society (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1981), pp. 16-35. 
2. John Kifner, “Massacre with Tea: Southern 


Yemen at War,” New York Times, national ed.,3 
Feb. 1986. 
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The Triangle may be viewed as a regional 
subsystem articulating power relation- 
ships between core and periphery. The 
core can be seen as an unevenly weighted 
dumbbell, consisting of Cairo and Khar- 
toum connected by the Nile. The periph- 
ery consists of Libya and the upper 
reaches of the Nile that escape the 
control of the Egyptian and Sudanese 
governments. The challenge to this 
regional subsystem is that Libyans, with 
help from the other peripherals, might 
grab the dumbbell. 

Field Marshal Abu Ghazala, Egypt’s 
minister of defense, implied as much in 
September 1981, that is, even before 
Anwar el-Sadat’s assassination and Jafar 
al-Numeiry’s demise: “Egypt is now in a 
very critical situation because of the 
threat surrounding it from the West and 
from the South.” The Sudan also feared 
a Libyan invasion.} If Egypt is the gift of 
the Nile, then whoever controls the Nile 
controls Egypt. The dumbbell has be- 
come more vulnerable, its southern 
weight at least temporarily diminished, 
if not uncoupled, by the April 1985 coup 
that toppled Numeiry’s pro-Egyptian 
regime. As for Egypt, can its polity not 
be likened to those cities besieged by 
tribes in Ibn Khaldun’s day—those flesh- 
pots whose conquerers go soft after two 
or three generations, their solidarity 
attenuated by civilized virtues and vices? 


THE LIBYAN CONNECTION 


The metaphor of a Libyan periphery 
defined by the Nile Valley rather than 
some other center deserves closer scru- 
tiny. Before World War II, Libya was a 


3. Bahgat Koraniand Ali E.H. Desouki, The 
Foreign Policies of Arab States (Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1984), p. 130; John O. Voli and 
Sarah P. Voll, The Sudan (Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1985, pp. 128-32. 
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geographical expression of Italian colo- 
nial grandeur; its indigenous societies 
were a wasteland. Its deserts bordering 
on the Mediterranean then became sites 
of some of the greatest tank battles in 
history, pitting the British against the 
Third Reich. The wasteland became 
independent in 1951 only because the 
great powers could not agree how to 
divide up its constituent parts of Tripoli- 
tania, Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan. Nas- 
ser’s Egypt and Bourguiba’s Tunisia, 
regional powers emancipated in the late 
1950s, settled for a buffer in which 
adjacent foes checked each other: a 
Nasserite Tripolitania contained by a 
pro-Tunisian Cyrenaican monarchy. 

In December 1969, just after Muam- 
mar al-Qaddafi seized power, Libya 
became committed to a Federation of 
Arab Republics with Egypt and the 
Sudan. Harmony within the Triangle, 
however, did not long survive the death 
of Nasser, Qaddafi’s revolutionary father 
figure. Numeiry withdrew to repair rela- 
tions with the Sudan’s non-Arab south, 
and Qaddafi subsequently broke with 
Sadat. Since Egypt stopped his “people’s 
invasion” in 1973, he has sought union 
with Tunisia, Syria, Algeria, Morocco, 
and any other interested Arab country. 
He has, in fact, sported paper unions 
with Syria since 1978 and Morocco 
since 1984. He also invaded Chad, sup- 
ported Rawlings’s regime in Ghana, and 
most recently became an honorary citizen 
of Burkina Fasso, formerly Upper 
Volta. 

On paper, then, the Northeastern 
Triangle seems no more than one union 
manquée among others. Its most per- 
manent expression may have been an 
article by Professor Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, written before he became Egypt’s 
secretary of state for foreign affairs 


under Sadat and Mubarak.‘ In this 
academic publication, Boutros-Ghali 
anticipated Egyptian disenchantment 
with pan-Arabism; the Arab League 
should encourage four functional sub- 
regional units: the Fertile Crescent, the 
Arab Gulf, the Maghrib, and the Tri- 
angle. He implied that Egypt, which 
dcminated the Arab League, had over- 
extended its pan-Arab leadership and 
should settle for the Sudan and Libya. 
But why should Qaddafi gravitate to the 
dumbell in preference to his sub-Saharan 
neighbors, the Maghrib, or other Arab 
states? 

One answer is that Algeria would 
block any westward moves even if post- 
Bourguibian Tunisia were not too resil- 
ient to be bought. A weakening dumb- 
bell may be a riper picking. Beyond the 
present conjuncture, however, Qaddafi 
seems fixated on Egypt, land of Nasser 
and center of the Arab world, for geo- 
political as well as sentimental reasons. 
In his words: 


the revolutionary sees tomorrow and dreams 
of the future as if it were real because he is 
sure it can be realized. It is a vision that those 
who are not revolutionaries cannot see or do 
not believe can bs realized. I, for example, 
believe that the Arab nation could be a 
paradise, that it could be a single, strong 
state. I can imagine the possibility of linking 
the Nile with the great artificial river, so that 
the desert between Egypt and Libya can be 
watered and planted with crops, so that the 
Western Desert can be filled with fruit and be 
a lush garden.5 


Qaddafi is as much a social architect 
as Mohammed Ali, who ruled Egypt 


4. Boutros Boutros-Ghali, “Joint Arab Action 
in the Framework of the Arab League,” Magallat 
as-siyassat al-duwaliya (Cairo), in Arabic, no. 20 
(Apr. 1970). 

£, Al Ray (Tunis), 23 Aug. 1985, 
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from 1805 to 1849, and Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, who ruled from 1952 to 1970. 
He, too, understands the requirements 
for stable dominion; water, not oil, 
drives political construction beyond the 
confines of Ibn Khaldun’s kind of soci- 
ety. By 1986 virtually all development 
projects in Libya had ground to a halt 
for lack of oil revenues, but Qaddafi 
pushed work ahead of schedule on his 
great artificial river, to pipe fossil water 
1900 kilometers from southeastern Libya 
to the-Mediterranean. Just as Moham- 
med Ali improved irrigation from the 
Nile to create an agrarian base for an 
empire, a process culminating, for a 
time, in Nasser’s High Dam at Aswan, 
so Qaddafi replicates the Egyptian 
experience and intends to transform 
uprooted Libyans, and perhaps other 
Arabs, into productive and manageable 
farmhands. No matter that the project 
may fail to reproduce a muini-Egypt, 
much less a market return on invest- 
ment. It taps Qaddafi’s peripheral jama- 
hiriyya (“peopledom”) into ancient 
waters that are sufficiently Nilotic for 
political purposes to make Libya part of 
the Triangle. 


LIBYA AS PERIPHERY 


Yet Libya remains a periphery, a kind 
of antistate within the Triangle as well as 
within the international system of states. 
To be sure, the country no longer resem- 
bles Ibn Khaldun’s tribal society, but 
Qaddafi expresses a special sort of tribal 
ethos. He may appear to be an “anachro- 
nism,”® not for his pan-Arabism but for 
his puritanism. His religious fundamen- 
talism reenacts a scenario familiar to the 


6. Fouad Ajami, The Arab Predicament 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 
p. 126. 
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fourteenth-century observer of Islamic 
society. The call to piety can vastly 
enhance the vigor and solidarity of 
tribal rebels and enable them to seize 
power and expand it. 

Qaddafi makes this call in modern, 
radical idiom, reflecting the agonies of a 
society butchered by Italian fascism and 
subsequent oil wealth. His Islam, of 
course, is not that of the turbaned 
establishment. It is instead God’s mes- 
sage as revealed by the Prophet Muham- 
mad and recorded in the Koran, stripped 
bare of all scholarly interpretation and 
accessible to all men and women. Since 
divine revelation is so central, Qaddafi 
propagated a new Muslim calendar, 
counting not from the Prophet’s depar- 
ture from Mecca to create a new commu- 
nity, but from his death, which sealed all 
revelation. 

Qaddafi’s Third Universal Theory 
calls for direct democracy as the alter- 
native to multi- or single-party dictator- 
ship. The Green Book, in which he 
spells out his political, economic, and 
social theories, may be unique among 
official charters and ideologies in that it 
neither legitimates an existing regime 
nor defines the national identity of its 
potential audience. The Green Book is 
indeed official, written by a head of state 
and propagated through government 
channels, including the Libyan school 
system.’ But rather than favoring a 
specified elite or regime, it repudiates all 
elites and regimes. One apparent result 
was that Qaddafi resigned from all his 
public offices. Unlike other official ide- 
ologies, his Universal Theory makes no 


7. Muammar Al Qathafi, The Green Book, 3 
vols. (Tripoli: Public Establishment for Publishing, 
n.d.). On schools, see John P. Mason, Island of 
the Blest: Islam in a Libyan Oasis Community 
(Athens: Ohio University Center for International 
Studies, 1977), p. 145. 
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nationalist appeals nor does it express 
the virtuzs of Libyan nationhood, be- 
cause the audience is intended to be 
universal, not exclusively Libyan, Arab, 
or even Islamic. 

The Universal Theory does, however, 
serve as a cognitive map, spelling out a 
distinctive political culture for. Libya. 
As Qaddafi put it, “This formulation is 
absolutely necessary, first of all for 
ourselves, so that we may not feel that 
we are working in void, and then for the 
intellectuals, who are so prone to suc- 
cumb to the influence of ready-made 
theories.”8 The contents come straight 
from Rousseau, although Qaddaficlaims 
never to have read The Social Contract. 
Their common Starting point is that the 
only legitimate sovereign is the people, 
therefore popular sovereignty cannot be 
delegated without ceasing to express 
legitimate sovereign acts. Thus an elected 
parliament or other ostensibly represen- 
tative body cannot act as sovereign. The 
only legitimate sovereign is all the 
people actually deliberating—and not 
simply vcting by plebiscite—in a general 
assembly. 

The two radical democrats also share 
similar v.ews on law and civil religion. 
Each is a political moralist, intending 
not in Rausseau’s misunderstood words 
to “force men to be free,” but instead to 
encourage a community of public-spir- 
ited individuals without which no gen- 
eral will :s possible. Only a tightly knit 
community based on simple laws derived 
from religion and tradition can keep 
public opinion under control, relatively 
uncorrupted, and consisting of individ- 
ual opinions free of excessive dependence 
upon the opinions of others. Qaddafi, 
too, shar2s Rousseau’s distrust of inde- 
pendent religious establishments. 


8. Mirella Bianco, Gadafi: Voice from the 
Desert (London: Longman, 1975), p. 111. 
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In fact Qaddafi parts company with 
Rousseau only in presenting the Libyan 
system of popular congresses as the 
solution to the problem of democracy. 
For Rousseau, no solution can be defin- 
itive, and “in the strict sense of the term, 
there never has been, and never will be, a 
real democracy . . . it is impossible to 
imagine a people remaining constantly 
assembled to attend to public busi- 
ness.”° There are uncanny resemblances, 
however, between the Libyan system of 
popular congresses and the system Rous- 
seau once proposed for Corsica, the one 
country left in the Europe of his day that 
seemed “capable of legislation,” that is, 
of institutional arrangements wherein 
the general will might be expressed.!° 

The Libyan system has not, of course, 
provided responsible government. The 
Green Book does not specify the modes 
of selection of various executive bodies 
and their relationships with the popular 
congresses. Eventually so-called revolu- 
tionary committees displaced the pop- 
ular congresses and people’s committees. 
The Green Book has, however, promoted 
a distinctively Libyan antibureaucratic 
political culture. As Lisa Anderson 
humorously contends, Libya may be the 
sole illustration of Qaddafi’s contention 
that the political structure of the state “is 
affected by its social structure in the 
form of tribes, clans and families... and 
adopts its characteristics.” She con- 
cludes: 


The continued role of the “hinterland cul- 
ture” in Libyan political ideology constituted 
symbolic rejection of a world dominated by 
the bureaucratic, hierarchical organization 


9. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The Social Con- 
tract and Discourses, trans. G.D.H. Cole (New 
York: Dutton, 19£0), p. 65. 

10. Ibid., p. 49; F. M. Watkins, ed. TOR 
Political Writings (New York: Nelson, 1953), pp. 
286, 304-6; cf. Qathafi, Green Book, 2:35. 
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of the modern state, a form of organization 
the Libyans had known only briefly, par- 
tially, and for the vast majority, to their 
unalloyed detrimenc.!! 


Protected by foreign hierarchies, 
including East German security services, 
Qaddafi has redefined Libya as periph- 
ery. Enough people probably still listen 
to his radical, antielitist message. The 
Italians and then oil wealth obliterated 
most of the social distinctions that sup- 
port elites in other, more normal, state- 
centered societies. 


THE NILE VALLEY 


The core of the Triangle is the Nile 
Valley. Egypt never did fit Ibn Khaldun’s 
model of tribal dominion because hydrau- 
lic civilization supported strong central 
government, keeping the peripheries at 
bay. In terms of the contemporary real- 
ities of state power, the Triangle is 
almost reducible to the much smaller 
triangle of the Nile Delta, which encloses 
most of Egypt’s population. Yet just as 
Cairo, at the southern apex of the delta, 
dominates Egypt, so the peripheral sour- 
ces of the Nile, much further south, 
potentially dominate the valley. 

Egypt outstrips the rest of the Triangle 
on all dimensions of state power. Its 
population, approaching 50 million, is 
more than double the Sudan’s and 15 
times that of Libya. Its manufactures in 
1982 outdid the Sudan’s more than 
tenfold and Libya’s almost eightfold.!2 
Despite excessive Soviet purchases since 
1972, the Libyan armed forces are hardly 
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a match for Egypt’s, however much the 
latter may be in disarray while making a 
transition from Soviet to U.S. and other 
Western armaments.!3 And on their 
home ground, at least, Egypt’s wily 
intelligence services have consistently 
shamed Qaddafi by outwitting Libyan 
plots to assassinate exiled politicians. 
Further south, however, Cairo’s posi- 
tion has eroded. The Sudan has been its 
Achilles’ heel ever since modern tech- 
nology rendered possible the control 
and allocation of the Nile’s water supply. 
In 1924, in an Egypt by then nominally 
independent of British rule, the murder 
of Sir Lee Stack, the British governor- 
general of the Sudan, triggered a British 
ultimatum to the Egyptian government. 
Egyptian garrisons were expelled from 
the Sudan, and the British threatened an 
indefinite expansion of irrigation in the 
Sudan at Egypt’s expense. The issue of 
Sudanese governance was the thorniest 
one in Anglo-Egyptian relations until 


- 1954, when each partner of the Anglo- 


Egyptian Condominium established in 
1899 finally agreed to Sudanese indepen- 
dence, rather than a Unity of the Nile 
Valley under Egyptian rule. : 

Nasser broke the deadlock in 1953 in 
part because his High Dam project 
promised direct Egyptian control over 
the water supply. Alternative schemes 
for Nile control had more waterworks in 
the Sudan, Uganda, and Ethiopia. Agree- 
ment was reached with the Sudan in 
1959 for allocating their respective shares 
of the water on terms considered favor- 
able to Egypt.'4 No agreements were 

13. Anthony H. Cordesman, “The Middle 
East and the Cost of the Politics of Force,” Middle 
East Journal, 40(1):11 (Winter 1986). 
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der (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
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ever reached, however, with the other 
upstream riparian states. Only by default 
has the river continued <o flow freely to 
the core Nile states of the Sudan and 
Egypt. 

Best available estimates indicate, more- 
over, that both governments will soon 
face serious water shortages if their 
ambitious plans for reclaiming and irri- 
gating new lands are even partially imple- 
mented. So evident is the impending 
shortage, yet so ignored in official dis- 
course, that John Waterbury asks; 
“Could it be that Egypt and the Sudan 
are rushing ahead with projects that will 
use unavailable water in unspoken 
anticipation of future bargaining once 
the crisis is at hand?”}5 

The 1959 Agreement for the Full 
Utilization of the Nile Waters set up a 
Permanent Joint Technical Commission 
to implement and supervise the agree- 
ment. Despite variable political relations 
between the two countries, the Perma- 
nent Joint Technical Commission has 
faithfully implemented functional coop- 
eration in this policy sector so vital to 
both regimes. Efforts to increase the 
flow of the Nile, however, have met 
political and military obstacles. 


THE DUMBBELL UNCOUPLED? 


The regime of Jafar al-Numeiry, which 
governed the Sudan from May 1969 to 
April 1985, introduced a golden age of 
political cooperation with Egypt. Though 
the Unity of the Nile Valley was not 
achieved, Egypt finally gained the next 
best outcome, aclosely allied and subser- 
vient regime in Khartoum. On at least 


15. John Waterbury, Hydropolitics of the 
Nile Valley (Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University 
Press, 1979), p. 240; for estimates of supply and 
demand, which included benefits from the Jonglei, 
see pp. 226, 236. 


two occasions Sadat’s military assistance 
saved Numeiry from military coups. In 
return, Numeiry went out on a political 
limb for Sadat. He was the only Arab 
leader apart from the sultan of Oman 
publicly to endorse Egypt’s concessions 
at Camp David leading to a separate 
Egyptian peace with Israel. 

Numeiry terminated the civil war 
with the non-Arab, non-Islamic southern 
Sudan in 1972. That most bloody of wars, 
“which over 17 years took the lives of 
possibly 500,000 to 1.5 million people,”!6 
had blocked Nile projects of benefit to 
Egypt as well as the Sudan. In the mid- 
1970s the two governments reached a 
series of agreements to carry out Nile 
projects located for the most part in the 
southern Sudan. The first step was to 
clear the Sudd swamps, where precious 
Nile waters were lost, by cutting a diver- 
sionary canal extending some 200 miles 
north of Jonglei. Excavation began in 
late 1977, but the Jonglei Canal was 
only two-thirds completed when all work 
ceased in 1984. The Sudan’s southern 
periphery had by then exploded again 
into armed rebellion, anticipating the 
end of Numeiry’s regime. But it was not 
the periphery that did him in. 

The general was formally dismissed 
by his fellow officers, not guerrilla rebels, 
after urban-based professional associa- 
tions, not rural parties, had triggered 
massive demonstrations in Khartoum 
and Omdurman, not the provinces. In 
Khartoum the main targets of the mob 
were not only Numeiry’s official party 
headquarters and a luxury hotel but also 
the Faisal Islamic Bank.'? Numeiry’s 
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imposition of traditional Islamic norms 
and sanctions—including the amputation 
of limbs for theft—and food and fuel 
prices were at issue. In 1983 he had tried 
to preempt Islamic opposition by adopt- 
ing fundamentalist legal reforms. He 
- thereby alienated much of his urban 
support while also provoking the south- 
ern insurrection. 

The Transitional Military Council 
(TMC) that succeeded Numeiry con- 
ducted new elections in April 1986 except 
in the southern provinces. It has mean- 
while attempted to keep up cordial 
relations with Egypt, Saudi Arabia, the 
United States, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and the World Bank,. while 
developing new ties with Libya, Ethi- 
opia, and the Soviet Union. If placating 
everyone is like squaring the circle, the 
Sudan’s international relations only 
reflect its internal dilemmas. The Sudan’s 
geographic expanse and demographic 
heterogeneity make it one of the least 
governable countries in Africa. If the 
Sudan is Egypt’s most vulnerable link in 
Nile control, its southern and western 
peripheries are the Sudan’s Sudan. 


THE SUDAN'S PERIPHERIES 


Since the time of the British, economic 
development favored the northeast of 
the Sudan, where the Blue and White 
Niles converge. Colonial policy after 
1930 was to detach the southern Sudan 
from the Arab-Islamic north and even- 
tually integrate it into British East Africa. 
Only in 1946 did the British change their 
policy, but there was not time to redress 
economic and cultural disparities before 
Sudanese independence. Despite some 
political, administrative, and cultural 
autonomy accorded to the south by the 
agreement in 1972 to end the civil war, 
capitalist development continued to 
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favor the northeast. Fatima Mahmoud 
offers some evidence that capital accum- 
ulation involved substantial transfers of 
resources from the western and, to a 
lesser extent, southern parts of the 
country to the northeast.!® Numeiry’s 
open-door policy of attracting Saudi 
capital for agribusiness reinforced this 
tendency. 

Drought in the Saharan Sahel has 
further marginalized the Sudan’s western 
populations of Darfur and Kordofan. 
Their ancestors had constituted the back- 
bone of the Mahdist uprising against the 
Egyptians and British in 1881. Perceived 
as underrepresented during Numeiry’s 
regime, officers from the western pro- 
vinces attempted at least two coups 
against him. Sadiq al-Mahdi’s Umma 
Party derives much of its strength from 
this area, where Qaddaft’s Islamic ap- 
peals have also met positive responses. 

Just as the west, however peripheral, 
is welded to Khartoum by historical 
legacies of struggle, so the south is also 
being integrated under the banner of 
Colonel John Garang’s Sudanese Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army (SPLA). Unlike 
earlier secessionist movements,'? the 
SPLA is committed to liberating the 
Sudan, not just the south. It has contin- 
ued; however, to combat the TMC, 
which it views as a mere continuation of 
the Numeiry regime. It has interdicted 
continued work on the Jonglei Canal 
and also on Chevron’s project to pipe oil 
from newly discovered fields in the 
south to Port Sudan. Both projects 
symbolize continued exploitation of 


southern riches for the sake of the 


northeast. Meanwhile, defending against 
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the insurrection is costing the virtually 
bankrupt government $400,000 per day. 

After the April 1986 elections, the 
TMC is supposed to give way to a new 
government that may have a stronger 
hand for negotiating with the SPLA. 
But any Sudanese government faces a 
number of constraints. While satisfying 
southern economic, cultural, and polit- 
ical aspirations, it must als cope with 
the Islamic sentiments of the Muslim 
Brotherhood and the Umme Party and 
contain potential fundamentalist up- 
surges from the western reg:on. It will 
also have to heed Egypt’s vital interest in 
resuming the Nile projects. Sadat was 
speaking for Egypt when he d2clared in 
May 1978, “We depend upor the Nile 
100 percent in our life, so if anyone, at 
any moment, thinks to deprive us of our 
life we shall never hesitate [to go to war] 
because it is a matter of life or Ceath.”20 


THE DEAD WEIGHT OF EGYPT 


With the exception of one counterpro- 
ductive military sally over the Sudanese 
border in 1958, the Egyptian armed 
forces have not acted without British or 
Sudanese cooperation in the Sudam since 
the Mahdi expelled them in 1881. Unilat- 
eral military moves are virtually unthink- 
able unless the Sudan somehow cevel- 
ops the capacity to cut Egypt’s water 
suppty. Expanding the supply, by Jon- 
glei and other projects, presupposes 
continued cooperation. 

Egypt did use military force effectively, 
however, to sustain Numeiry in power. 
After the Egyptians aborted the 1976 
coup against him, 12,000 of their troops 
were reported to be stationed in the 
Sudan. But if any had remained by 1985, 
they were powerless to act. In September 
violent demonstrations against Jorn 


20. Waterbury, Hydrcopolitics, p. 78. 


Garang’s SPLA provoked a minor mu- 
tiny of enlisted men in Omdurman. The 
government portrayed the mutiny as an 
SPLA and foreign—Ethiopian—plot. 
Mubarak then declared publicly that 
Egypt would stand by the Sudan’s side 
“tc confront any foreign interference or 
aggression.” Anxiously he telephoned 
the head of the TMC, only to be told 
that all was well. Sudanese sources 
denied Egyptian reports that the Sudan’s 
foreign minister had requested President 
Mutarak to intervene to break the dead- 
lock in negotiations between Garang 
and the TMC. In Sadat’s heyday, no 
public excuses would have been needed 
to rush to Numeiry’s rescue. Secret 
understandings to the same effect had 
initially been spelled out by the defunct 
Federation of Arab Republics. 

The Egyptians were more tempted to 
exercise military force against their other 
periphery, Libya. The vendetta between 
Sadat and Qaddafi had degenerated 
into a border war in 1977, but teaching 
the Libyans a lesson turned out to be 
more expensive than the Egyptians had 
anticipated. When an Egyptair flight 
was hijacked to Malta in November 
1985, Mubarak saw backstage Libyan 
prompting of the Palestinian actors. 
Though humiliated that his elite com- 
mando units killed so many passengers 
while libereting so few, Mubarak sensibly 
did not lash out at the alleged source of 
his embarrassment, greater though the 
provocation seemed than the perceptions 
that had led to battle in 1977. 

The principal reason for Mubarak’s 
restraint has been domestic public opin- 
ion. Egyptian society has no internal 
peripheries, but its politics are nonethe- 
less stalemated. Neither the Nasserite 
Left nor the Islamic Right accepts 
Egypt’s alliance with the United States 
and implementation of the Camp David 
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accord. Mubarak’s centrist forces and 
his relatively loyal opposition face 
diminishing support Symptomatic are 
the positive responses among students 
as well as fellow villagers to the Egyptian 
soldier who killed five Israeli tourists in 
a contested border zone. More ominous 
for Mubarak, even as a political allegory, 
was the widely believed report that the 
soldier was in turn “murdered on the 
orders of the army high command, to 
prevent him from revealing what he 
knew of Israeli espionage within the 
Egyptian army, and to sabotge a prom- 
ise of clemency Mubarak had given 
him.”2! Widespread riots of the Egyptian 
security forces in February 1986 further 
jeopardized Mubarak’s presidency. 
Collapsing oil prices mean less private 
as well as public investment from the 
Gulf states as well as decreased remit- 
tances from the million-odd Egyptians 
working in the Gulf. Indeed, the spectez 
of their return, for the same economi> 
reasons that Qaddafi expelled some 80) 
Egyptians in 1985, already paralyzes 
economic decision making. Mubarak 
has appeared to be politically week 
because he walks a tightrope. He aroused 
controversy by rehabilitating the Nasser- 
ite journalist Mohammed Hassanain 
Heikal. A barrage of letters from tne 
Egyptian business community opposed 
a presidential decision to let Heikal 
resume publication of his column “In 
All Sincerity.”2* To keep the support of 
the United States and international finan- 
cial institutions, Mubarak must sustain 
Sadat’s open-door economic polizies 
and acceptable relations with Israel. 
Any prolonged fight against fellow 
Arabs, however, would consequently be 
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derceived as doing Israel’s and America’s 
bidding, thereby risking a military or 
popular backlash. 


REGIONAL STALEMATE 


Just as Egypt seems stalemated, so 
the Triangle appears to be frozen in its 
mutual oppositions. The Sudan.cannot, 
recover Numeiry’s close relationship with! 
Egypt without antagonizing its periph- 
eries. Yet no new Sudanese government 
can switch allegiances to the Libyan 
suitor without provoking the combined 
wrath of Egypt and Saudi Arabia and a 
possible military intervention. 

On the other hand, Libya cannot 
directly lift the Egyptian end of the 
dumbbell. Though stalemated, Egyptian 
political forces are virtually unanimous 
in their opposition to Qaddafi. The huge 
majority of the Egyptian middle classes 
remains unimpressed by the man who 
once told their women that they should 
stay at home because, unlike men, preg- 
nant women cannot jump out of a plane 
in a parachute. Some of the fundamen- 
talist minority may accept Libyan sup- 
port, but it is unlikely that Nasserism 
and fundamentalism will converge under 
a Qaddafi banner. To that extent it is 
correct to argue that tribal peripheries 
can no longer capture urban centers, at 
least not Egypt’s megalopolis. | 


l 
CHANGING INTERNATIONAL 
ALIGNMENTS 


Indirectly, however, energetic periph- 
eries might still budge inert centers. 
Superpower policies in the region could 
contribute either to Qaddafi’s fall, to his 
regaining modest influence within the 
Triangle, or, conceivably, to a regional 
realignment with radical regimes in Cairo 
and Khartoum, as well as Addis Ababa. 
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The radical scenario probably requires 
unintentional assistance from the United 
States. 

Unable to negotiate with Garang’s 
guerrillas, the Sudanese TMC has re- 
quested Soviet assistance in persuading 
Ethiopia to cut off support for the 
SPLA. Ethiopia probably holds the key 
to any agreements between Garanp’s 
forces and the Khartoum government.2 
The Sudan’s response to Ethiopian 
mediation would be to cease its support 
for the Eritrean and Tigrayen rebels. 
Along with Saudi Arabia, however, the 
United States supports these groups and 
funnels food and possibly other supplies 
through Port Sudan. Without some 
understanding among the superpowers, 
a trade-off of more autonomy for the 
south in return for that of Eritrea seems 
unlikely. 

The United States could unintention- 
ally provoke the radical scenario. by 
pursuing its present policies of sup- 
porting hard-liners within the TMC, 
continuing the pressure on Mubarak to 
adhere to Israeli interpretations of Camp 
David, and sustaining an ineffectual 
offensive against Libya. Though two 
attempted coups against Qaddafi in 
March 1985 reflected serious dissension 
_ within his military establishment, overt 
U.S. actions against Libya have strength- 
ened Qaddafi’s regime at home and in 
the region. Continued U.S. acquiescence 
to Israeli occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza, coupled with a deteriorating 
Egyptian economy, could yet trigger a 
Nasserite, anti-American coup in Egypt. 
Egypt’s natural allies would then be 
Libya, Ethiopia, and a Sudanese govern- 
ment that could accommodate its western 
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and southern peripheries. Anachronistic 
U.S. postures would then have made 
Qaddafi’s less so. 

Free elections in the Sudan probably 
enhanced the political influence of the 
western provinces in Khartoum. Erst- 
while alliances between Sadiq al-Mahdi, 
Qaddafi, and Ethiopia’s Mengistu could 
support a new regional alignment. 

To prevent such an outcome, Muba- 
rak or moderate military successors 
might continue to readjust Sadat’s for- 
eign policies toward more genuine non- 
alignment, rather than directly confront 
a realigned Sudan. Flexible U.S. re- 
spanses could encourage the needed 
deal between Khartoum and Addis 
Ababa. Such an accommodation might 
enhance Qaddafi’s influence in Khartoum 
if he in turn refused to support intran- 
sigent Arab-Islamic elements in the 
Sudan’s western provinces. Imitations 
of desert warriors no longer capture 
cities, but they can work the corridors of 
regicnal relationships and effect changes. 
In time, too, arbitrarily commanded 
economies usually open up to regional 
and international markets. Libya’s eco- 
nomy could eventually follow its neigh- 
bors’—offering further opportunities for 
functional cooperation within the Tri- 
angle. Qaddafi, however, rejects such 
evolution: “We have become certain 
that the theory that advocates the real- 
ization of Arab unity gradually and 
through economic integration . . . has 
been proved wrong.”4 

If he remains intransigent, and scuttles 
a Sudenese reconciliation that flexible 
superpower policies could otherwise 
facilitate, he is likely again to become 
very isolated. Picadors might then do 
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him in unless the United States rages too 
much about international terrorism and 
raises more red flags to energize the 
peripheral bull. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Shortly after these lines were written, 
the air strikes conducted on 15 April 
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1986 by the United States Navy and Air 


Force against what were believed to be 
Libyan terrorist targets in Tripoli and 
Benghazi turned Qaddafi into a regional 
hero. The radical scenario has become 
more plausible, not that tribal periph- 
eries actually conquer urban centers as 
in Ibn Khaldun’s day. 
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Nigeria Restrained: Foreign Policy 
under Changing Political and 
Petroleum Regimes 


By TIMOTHY M. SHAW 


ABSTRACT: The cyclical pattern of Nigeria’s external relations has 
followed that of its political constitution end petroleum production. 
Aspirations to great-power status in the 1970s have yielded to austerity and 
modesty in the 1980s. Yet core concerns about development, integration, 
and liberation continue despite a series of changes in governmental 
structure and oil profitability. Throughout, there have been lively debates 
about preferred policy directions and alternative analytic explanations, 
symptomatic of the openness of Nigeria’s political culture. If its political 
economy can become more self-reliant and self-sustaining, then its foreign 
policy can yet be influential. But leadership in Africa requires the 
redefinition of established linkages with other, mainly Western, economic 
partners. If Nigeria can use the present period of economic difficulty to 
reduce its oil dependence, then its ambitions in and for Africa may yet be 
realized in the coming decade. ' 


Timothy M. Shaw is professor of political science and director of the Centre for African 
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Princeton University and has lectured, researched, and traveled extensively in Africa over the 
last twenty years. He has been president of the Canadian Association of African Studies and 
is author of Towards a Political Economy for Africa: The Dialectics of Dependence (1985). 
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NIGERIA RESTRAINED 


The entire dynamic foreign policy concept, 
as Nigeria has employed it to date, reflects a 
certain unreality, not only about the Nigerian 
ability to force changes in Africa but also 
about the desired changes.: 


Nigeria did seem to win 4 special place in the 
US firmament and the American popular 
consciousness. On a continent so full of 
violence and radicalism, Nigeria came to 
seem from afar like a calm, trustworthy, even 
conservative nation. For all its domestic 
turmoil, it did not have a significant move- 
ment that advocated Marxist or even a 
Mainstream socialist solution to the country’s 
problems.” 


The nature of the crisis which the Nigerian 
state was undergoing when the military 
overthrew the Shagari government was such 
that it could be categorised as organic...the 
December 1983 coup was not just a military 
intervention in the usual conventional sense, 
but rather a decisive political intervention by 
an armed fraction of the Nigerian dominant 
classes aimed at saving the state (in this case, 
a “stunted” one, ie. of the neo-colonial genre) 
from imminent collapse.3 


The foreign policy of the Federation of 
Nigeria is in certain respects atypical, in 
others fairly representative of .. . African 
states .... On many African and interna- 
tional issues, its policy has been surprisingly 
modest and restrained. This is a quite remark- 
able position, considering the fact that... 
several Nigerian leaders pioneered in the 
African nationalist awakening.‘ 
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In just 25 years since independence, 
Nigeria has experienced a meteoric rise 
and fall in its foreign policy status and 
success;* the continuing decline in the 
price of petroleum highlights the precip- 
itousness of this fall from grace. In its 
wake, national regimes have been re- 
moved, civilian and military alike, and 
foreign policy analyses have been revised. 
The fanciful notion, apparently held by 
scholars as well as statesmen, that Nigeria 
was Africa’s great power and was pre- 
pared to follow declarations with actions 
has been discarded almost as quickly as 
it was discovered. The last decade has 
thus witnessed a rapid sequence of polit- 
ical and intellectual assertiveness fol- 
lowed by a new mood of reevaluation, 
redefinition, and retreat. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
FOREIGN POLICY: FROM 
RENTIER TO DEBTOR STATE 


There was and remains an element of 
truth in claims for Nigeria’s distinctive- 
ness. It is still primus inter pares in West 
Africa and an influential actor in con- 
tinental and global affairs. But it did 
exaggerate its potential and overextend 
its capacity in the late 1970s and early 
1980s.6 Thus the current period of revi- 
sionism should not overlook the contin- 
uing as well as changeable bases of 
Nigeria’s political economy and fereign 
policy. Unlike so much of the continent 
in crisis, Nigeria has both ebullience and 
resilience: Nigerian capitalism remains 


5. See Timothy M. Shaw and Olajide Aluko, 
eds., Nigerian Foreign Policy: Alternative Percep- 
tions and Projections (London: Macmillan, 1983), 
esp. pp. I-34 and 164-90. 

6. See Pauline H. Baker, “A Giant Staggers: 
Nigeria as an Emerging Regional Power,” in 
African Security Issues: Sovereignty, Stability 
and Solidarity, ed. Bruce E. Arlinghaus (Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1984), pp. 76-97. 
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resourceful and potentially resurgent. 
The new modesty in Nigeria’s stance 
may be welcome by neighbors and sup- 
porters alike, but it should not lead to an 
underestimation or misperception of 
Nigeria’s not inconsiderable power and 
potential, both now and in the future. 

The seemingly dramatic sequence in 
Nigeria’s foreign policy fortunes and 
economic frustrations since the start of 
the 1980s is essentially a function of 
changing internal—political—and exter- 
nal—financial—regimes: the return of 
the generals and the demise of petro- 
naira. Underlying apparent constraints 
and cycles, however, is a large and active 
political economy. Nigeria’s agricultural 
base has been overshadowed and under- 
mined by the preoccupation with petro- 
leum, but it has not been altogether 
ruined. Although the inherited colonial 
commodity structure of cocoa, palm oil, 
and groundnuts has shrunk, food pro- 
duction and distribution remain funda- 
mental bases of the national economy. 
Likewise, under the imperative of foreign 
exchange restrictions, local manufac- 
turing may yet come to rely on internal 
rather than imported inputs. In short, 
Nigeria’s massive market of almost 100 
million still offers potential opportu- 
nities and profits not found elsewhere 
on the continent. The ubiquitous infor- 
mal economy, without its smuggling 
and black-marketeering elements, could 
be recognized as one vehicle of exchange 
and survival, particularly if its female 
bases were appreciated. 

Windfall results from the petro-naira 
bubble generated fanciful notions of 
instant industrialization and continental 
dominance at the level of the state. But 
these were always elusive because at the 
level of individuals, private enrichment 
took precedence over collective goods. 
Traditional forms of inducement esca- 


tated into unprecedented plunder: “dash” 
became rape. The leadership aspirations 
of the country were undermined by the 
consumption habits of its citizens. For 
only a decade—1971-81—Nigeria at- 
tracted an unending stream of merchant 
venturers, and a few Nigerians exported 
the proceeds of the loot. Meanwhile, 
indigenous capacities were diminished 
and international involvements were 
short-lived. With the inevitable bursting 
of the bubble in the early 1980s the 
rentier state became a debtor state and 
the soldiers returned to abort the second 
Shagari presidency.’ 

The Second Republic, from 1979 to 
1983, marked the zenith and decline of 
Nigeria’s aspirations to become, over- 
night, both a newly industrializing and a 
newly influential country (NIC). The 
erstwhile Brazil of Africa had not pro- 
perly laid the foundations for its elevation 
into a NIC despite the relative subordina- 
tion of its surrounding territories. Nige- 
rian capitalism was too rapacious and 
impatient: the technocratic fraction of 
the indigenous bourgeoisie that sought 
to invest in infrastructure, technology, 
and basic needs never had a chance 
against bureaucratic, comprador, mili- 
tary, and political fractions.’ Even the 
petite bourgeoisie was mesmerized by 
dreams of petro-naira contracts and 
affluence. The future would obviously 
take care of itself, so the fourth five-year 
plan announced, if the price of oil just 
remained around $40 a barrel. The 
1985-86 [5-month economic emergency 


7. See Toyin Falola and Julius O. Ihonvbere, 
The Rise and Fall of Nigeria’s Second Republic, 
1979-84 (London: Zed, 1985), pp. 206-34. 

8. See Timothy M. Shaw and Orobola Fase- 
hun, “Nigeria in the World System: Alternative 
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nal of Modern African Studies, 18(4):551-73 (Dec. 
1980). 
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indicates just how inappropriate that 
assumption was. 

Even sweet Bonny Light never reached 
this apex, so Nigeria’s grandiose schemes 
were never feasible, regardless of whether 
significant percentages of each contract 
had or had not gone into European 
bank accounts or exhorbitant local 
costs. The obverse of Nigeria’s massive 
market is the demand for basic services, 
which the state was never able to satisfy. 
Despite partisan and ethnic claims to 
the contrary, social services have never 
been free or extensive in Nigeria in pre- 
or post-independence eras. Bourgeois 
inclinations have moderated redistribu- 
tive measures and reinforced competi- 
tive, acquisitive urges: private rather 
than public good has always been the 
game in Nigeria. The most visibl 
indicators of such individualistic values 
were the dramatic arson fires set along 
the marina in the old External Affairs 
and new international telecommum- 
cations buildings, intended to destroy 
incriminating evidence of embourgeoise- 
ment. In general, personal aggrandize- 
ment took precedence over collectrve 
advancement. 

The corruption of Nigerian society, 
reinforced by the trauma of civil war, 
was intensified by the petroleum boom 
and partisan tension. The Gowon and 
Obasanjo periods were hardly prist_ne, 
yet the scope and scale of private plurder 
then was minuscule compared to the 
sacking of the public purse under the 
hapless Shagari regime, an era of per- 
sonal jets and fortunes. The size oZ the 
acquisitiveness and aggrandizement be- 
came apparent with the revelations of 
the Irikife Commission on oil revenues 
and the Johnson Matthey banking 
inquiry. The precipitous decline -n oil 
prices undermined the logic of corruption 
and accumulation; networks and zoali- 
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tions based on the trickle-down of cash 
quickly disintegrated, to be replaced in 
the second set of national elections in 
mid-1983 by widespread rigging. Buhari 
inherited a disillusioned populace and 
an exhausted exchequer on New Year’s 
Eve 1984. But his reformism was not 
enough; even Shagari had attempted to 
deflate expectations of further growth 
before his ignominious removal. It took 
a second palace putsch to bring king- 
maker Babangida to power in mid- 
1985—a man in Murtala’s mold—to 
take a grip on the constraints and chal- 
lenges of debt. 


DEBATES AND DIRECTIONS 


Nigeria’s distinctive political eco- 
nomy, from boom to bust, has been 
placed on center stage by recent radical 
analysis.’ Prior to the oil era there was 
little such critical discussion or organ- 
ization, notwithstanding the searing 
experience of a civil war. But in the 
decade of the 1970s, as the economy 
appeared poised for takeoff, as tertiary 
education mushroomed, and as national 
pride expanded, a few skeptical voices 
began to be raised: Did Nigeria really 
have the resources and the resilience to 
become a NIC? Was Nigerian capitalism 
capable of transcending its colonial, 
comprador origins? Was oil power a 
feasible foreign policy stance in the new 
international division of labor? And 
could capitalist black Nigeria confront 
capitalist white South Africa given that 
both were central to multinational cor- 
porations’ African activities? In short, 
could an extroverted economy sustain 
an activist diplomacy?!° As the 1980s 

9. See Falola and Ihonvbere, Rise and Fall 
of Nigeria’s Second Republic, pp. 1-17; Ekwe- 
Ekwe, “Nigerian Plight.” 

10. See, inter alia, Olajide A. Bamisaye and 

Julius O. Thonvbere, “Policy Priorities and the 
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dawned, the nationalists were still asser- 
tive, the realists skeptical, and the mate- 
rialists critical. The balance in this debate 
was already moving away from the 
nationalists and toward the realists and 
materialists as the period of austerity 
and instability began.!! 

Studies of Nigerian foreign policy 
and political economy reflect the state’s 
international salience and internal divi- 
siveness: they are important and intense. 
They are also largely indigenous, reflec- 
tive of the multiplication and expansion 
of Nigeria’s universities and research 
institutes in the last 10 to 15 years. Like 
the national political economy and cul- 
ture, most have been orthodox in their 
mode of analysis; diplomatic history, 
international relations, strategic studies, 
and decision making still dominate the 
field of Nigerian foreign policy.!? How- 
ever, as the limits of power—as concept 
and currency—became apparent, as 
more radical inquiries into political eco- 
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1983); Emeka Nwokedi, “Subd-regional Security 
and Nigerian Foreign Policy,” African Affairs, 
84(235):195-209 (Apr. 1985); Oye Ogunbadejo, 
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1984, ed. Colin Legum (New York: Africana, 
1985), pp. A136-A151. 

11. Timothy M. Shaw, “Introduction: Nigeria 
as Afca’s Major Power,” in Nigerian Foreign 
Policy, ed. Shaw and Aluko, pp. 1-20; cf. Tunde 
Adeniran et al., “Papers on International Rela- 
tions,” in Proceedings of National Conference on 
Nigeria since Independence, vol. 1, Political 
Development, ed. J. A. Atanda and A. Y. Aliyu 
(Zaria: Gaskiya, 1985), pp. 188-303. 

12. Ibid. For confirmation that traditional 
scholarship remains dominant even in the mid- 
1980s, see Olajide Aluko, “The Study of Nigerian 
Foreign Policy” (Paper delivered at the Interna- 
tional Studies Association Conference, Anaheim, 
CA, Mar. 1986); Alaba Ogunsanwo, Our Friends, 
Their Friends: Nigeria's External Relations, 1960- 
85 (Yaba: Alfa Communications, 1986). 


nomy were popularized, and as the 
national economy went into decline, 
alternative approaches were recog- 
nized.!3 This revisionist mood has drawn 
strength from the international trend 
toward political economy, whether mate- 
rialist or not, as well as from the national 
tendency toward reevaluation. 

The continued resilience of the domi- 
nant, nationalist genre is symbolized by 
the elevation of one of its major ad- 
vocates, Bolaji Akinyemi, to the post of 
foreign minister under Babangida. One 
of Nigeria’s leading scholars and advis- 
ers,!4 who as director of the prestigous 
Nigerian Institute of International Af- 
fairs for eight crucial years, 1975-83, 
advised and criticized leaders and diplo- 
mats from Murtala to Buhari, Akinyemi 
now has the opportunity to reorient 
foreign policy in very different cir- 
cumstances. He has often advocated 
more assertiveness in external relations, 
being particularly insistent that Nigeria 
should put Africa first and challenge the 
West more.!5 It was not that he pre- 


13. See Falola and Ihonvbere, Rise and Fall 
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Foreign Policy (Ibadan: Oxford University Press 
for Nigerian Institute of International Affairs, 
1978); idem, Foreign Policy and Federalism: The 
Nigerian Experience (Ibadan: Ibadan University 
Press, 1974), passim; idem, “Mohammed/Oba- 
sanjo Foreign Policy,” in Nigerian Government 
and Politics under Military Rule, 1966-79, ed. 
Oyeleye Oyediran (London: Macmillan, 1979), 
pp. 150-68. 

15. A. Bolaji Akinyemi, “Nigerian Foreign 
Policy in 1975: National Interest Redefined,” in 
Survey of Nigerian Affairs, 1975, ed. Oyeleye 
Oyediran (Ibadan: Oxford University Press for 
Nigerian Institute of International Affairs, 1978), 
pp. 106-14; idem, “Nigerien-American Relations 
Reexamined,” in Survey of Nigerian Affairs, 
1976-77, ed. Oyeleye Oyediran (Lagos: Macmillan 
for Nigerian Institute of International Affairs, 
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ferred more radical economics or non- 
aligned politics, just greater visibility 
and influence. 

It may be difficult to repeat the diplo- 
matic victories associated with Angola!6 
and Zimbabwe since the global context 
has changed and the liberation of either 
Namibia or South Africa is more prob- 
lematic, Further, in regional affairs, 
Nigeria has sustained a series of bloodly 
noses, from Chad to the Cameroons, as 
well as administered arbitrary expulsion. 
notices to aliens in 1983 and 1985. Thus 
Akinyemi may have to revise his opti- 
mistic estimations about the salience o2 
the oil weapon as well as refrain his 
personal outspokenness given the discr 
plined hierarchy of military government. 
His initial forays into West African, 
Commonwealth, and European relations 
have hardly been triumphal: bureau- 
cratic clout lies under post-civilian and 
post-petroleum regimes with supreme 
headquarters and financial ministries.!7 

Akinyemi’s elevation and redesigna- 
tion remain symbolic, however, of the 
acceptability and respectability of zhe 
realist paradigm in Nigerian foreign 
policy. His predecessor as foreign min- 
ister, Ibrahim Gambari, was also drewn 
from and has returned to orthodox aca- 
deme, incidentally succeeding Akinyemi, 
albeit briefly, as director of the Nigerian 
Institute of International Affairs in 


16. Cyril Kofie Daddich and Timothy M. 
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der, CO: Westview Press, 1986), pp. 61-85. 
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1983.18 And the Murtala-Obasanja for- 
eign minister, Joe Garba, is back at the 
United Nations. In short, despite differ- 
ences in emphasis and style, Nigeria does’: 
have a foreign policy elite that moves in 
and out of universities, institutes like the 
Nigerian Institute of International Af- 
fairs in Lagos and National Institute 
(for Policy and Strategic Studies) at 
Kuru, and governments. Characteristic 
of such an informed, attentive public 
was the April 1986 National Conference 
on Foreign Policy Options to the Year 
2000, held at Kuru. At this conference, a 
successor to the earlier Adedeji review 
panel, Akinyemi’s essential nationalism 
was criticized for being unradical and 
unrealistic. 

Symptomatic of the continued accept- 
ability of orthodox social science is the 
high proportion of establishment schol- 
ars in the 17-person Political Bureau set 
up in early 1986 to organize a further 
national debate, following that on fi- 
nance, on the return to civilian rule by 
1990. Unlike the large Constitutional 
Drafting Committee of the mid-1970s, 
the mid-1980s’ group is less broadly 
based; there is little danger of a critical 
Osoba-Usman minority report this time. 
Likewise, notwithstanding the wide- 
spread availability of more radical anal- 
ysis, it has yet to achieve a degree of 
acceptance, especially perhaps in a 
renewed military era.!? ° 
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Thus, despite the intense Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) debate, the 
trend in Nigeria is toward revived capi- 
talism rather than innovative socialism. 
The climate of austerity has led to 
renewed emphasis on agriculture and 
local inputs and on production rather 
than consumption or defense; it has yet 
to recognize women’s work and the 
informal sector. The mood favors privat- 
ization and retrenchment rather than 
parastatals and mega-projects. In the 
process of reorientation, the poor as 
well as the rich will suffer as deregulation 
and desubsidization lead to higher costs, 
smaller incomes, and fewer services. Yet 
support for Babangida’s reformism is 
more resilient than that for Buhari as the 
latter was seen to be too beneficent 
toward Shagari’s entourage and too 
disrespectful of human rights. 

The August 1985 coup was a reaction 
against repression as well as against 
recession; Nigerians are as laissez-faire 
in politics and debate as they are in 
economics and exchange.” Their demo- 
cratic—as well as anarchistic!—inclina- 
tions cannot be contained for long by 
either soldiers or politicians. This poses 
problems for orderly process, but it also 
ensures opposition to intrusive praeto- 
rians. Renewed liberalization in econom- 
ics thus balances continued liberalism 
in politics: the so-called Kaduna mafia 
constitutes both checks and balances on 
political and economic pressures.?! 


Policy and the Dynamics of Class Struggle in 
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21. Ekwe-Ekwe claims that this northern 
“mafia,” a faction in the country’s dominant 
power bloc, has been “largely responsible for 
planning and executing all military coups in 


FROM OIL POWER 
TO NAIRA DEVALUATION 


Although Babangida’s reformism may 
limit some of the excesses of previous 
regimes—-mega-projects, state prolif- 
eration, capital city, and massive corrup- 
tion—it cannot quickly escape the legacy 
of misgovernment and misjudgment.~ 
Deflationary pressure has moderated 
popular expectations arising from the 
petro-naira dream, but it cannot elimi- 
nate them entirely. Moreover, the mix 
of aristocracy and meritocracy, let alone 
influence and corruption, is too imme- 
diate to control bourgeois urges. Nigeria 
is a class, as well as ethnic, society, a 
correiate of capitalism as well as regional- 
ism. Class inequalities may become more 
intense as deflation and population 
increase. While the illusion of expansion 
continued, antagonisms could be mod- 
erated by promises and handouts. Now 
that contraction is all too apparent—oil 
doom rather than boom—such social 
controis may be less effective.” The 
several Maitaitsine riots in the northern 
half of the country may thus constitute 
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not so much Muslim fanaticism as 
popular reaction.4 Nigeria’s substantial 
but disorganized military and police 
resources may thus be called upon in- 


creasingly to contain proletarian and . 


peasant alienation. Conversely, the unre- 
liability of state services combined witt 
difficulties of urban life may combine tc 
deproletarianize and de-urbanize some 
marginal social elements. A return to 
the land for personal survival may also 
advance national self-reliance and sociel 
order, reducing pressure on and by thz 
state: a distinctive variety of Third World 
deregulation.» 

Meanwhile, although Nigeria hes 
steadfastly declined unacceptable IMF 
conditions, it has never abandoned capi- 
talist principles and predilections. The 
balances between state and private sez- 
tors and between bureaucratic, national, 
and comprador factions may shift,” but 
the mixed economy has greater longevity 
than any national constitution. The early 
1986 budget revealed determination to 
balance accounts as well as interests: 
IMF terms without the loans. Yet if 
Nigeria can administer and absorb its 
own medicine, it may yet become Less 
extroverted: not so dependent on either 
oil exports or imports of food, manufac- 
tures, and inputs. Moreover, a less over- 
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heated economy may direct more atten- 
tion to repair and rehabilitation than to 
inappropriate and grandiose projects 
while needing less labor migration and 
capturing more local multiplier effects. 
Any deemphasizing of the import-export 
sector will reduce the prospects for 
corruption, particularly smuggling and 
black marketeering. 

In short, de facto devaluation and 
desubsidization may give the political 
economy a necessary breathing space to 
moderate expectations, repair much 
damage, and restructure social and eco- 
nomic relations. In turn, these changes 
may yet provide a more realistic and 
sustainable basis for foreign policy inter- 
ests into the next century.?’ 


RESILIENCE 
WITHOUT ARROGANCE 


The new realism in political economy 
apparent in Babangida’s first months 
may spill over into foreign policy aspira- 
tions and analyses. If Nigeria can take 
its own medicine-—-economic and polit- 
ical, social and psychological—then it 
may yet be able to lay the foundation for 
a successful post-petroleum period.?8 In 
this eventuality, its external as well as 
internal goals may become more modest, 
but also more attainable. The petro- 
naira era generated inflation in both 
economy and diplomacy: Africa’sgreat 
power was to lead the continent toward 
liberation and integration. Instead, Ni- 
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geria has witnessed the slowing down, 
even reversal, of change in southern 
Africa along with ambiguous progress 
toward regionalism in: West Africa. 
These tendencies were always present, 
masked momentarily by the oil boom. 
The bursting of the bubble has led to 
renewed recognition of the essential 
characteristics of Nigeria’s political 
economy: a distinctive mixed economy 
along with an irrepressible openness of 
politics, media, and expression. Wars 
against indiscipline can never work for 
long in Nigeria’s ebullient social culture; 
austerity can only briefly dampen the 
national spirit. 

Yet sustained revival of the economy 
and diplomacy can only be effected if 
the dynamism of Nigeria’s political econ- 
omy is directed away from corruption 
and toward production.?® Such a basic 
reorientation would require a transfor- 
mation in national policies and alliances, 
for underlying the outward orientation 
is the continuing dominance of compra- 
dor elements—the ubiquitous import- 
export traders and agents. If the military, 
along with more nationalistic and techno- 
cratic elements in the local elite, can 
contain this group and encourage na- 
tional, rather than international, capital 
and accumulation,*° the economy may 
be able to sustain itself, achieving even- 
tually that elusive takeoff point promised 
many years ago by Walt Rostow and 
other modernization theorists: the NIC 
dream. If, however, the Babangida 
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regime controls the economy only long 
enough for another period of spendthrift- 
ness, the unending cycle of importation, 
corruption, and accumulation abroad 
will remain unbroken: the foreign ex- 
chanze nightmare. 

The Mohammed-Obasanjo inter- 
regnum pointed the way that Babangida 
seems determined, in different circum- 
stances, to take. But any premature 
return to either civilian or comprador 
rule will lead to the evaporation of gains 
and a return to cynicism and confronta- 
tion. Radical forces may yet be embry- 
onic in laissez-faire Nigeria, but the 
mixture of austerity for most and afflu- 
ence for the minority will help generate 
the oft-predicted revolutionary pres- 
sures.:! The real choice for Nigeria, 
then, cespite the rhetoric of the political, 
IMF, and foreign policy debates, is not 
between civilian and military rule or 
between socialism and barbarism, but 
rather between different capitalisms: 
more cr less successful and more or less 
indigenous. 


NIGERIA TOWARD THE 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


Nigeria’s longer-term future has suf- 
fered from inflation of both aspiration 
and situation. Even before the oil decade, 
Nigeria was one of Africa’s few major 
actors; even without the petro-naira 
period it would have wielded a certain 
influence if it had been judicious in 
balancing capabilities with targets.>? But 
just as the economy had to go into areal 
tailspin before austerity and emergency 
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in Nigerian Foreign Policy,” Nigerian Journal of 
International Studies, 4(182):1-15 (Jan. and June 
1980). 
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were declared, so diplomacy had to be 
discredited before the dawning of any 
new realism. If Nigeria’s current modesty 
of style and goal is maintained, it may 
once again achieve acceptability and 
visibility.33 If personal or national ag- 
grandizement is rekindled prematurely, 
however, Nigeria’s credibility may be 
undermined for many years to come. 
The more realistic elements in the mili- 
tary, industry, universities, parties, and 
other sectors need to take the more 
chauvinistic groups in hand, a not incon- 
siderable task. 

The internal bases of foreign policy as 


well as external ambitions and condi- ` 


tions will determine Nigeria’s success 
rate. In this century’s remaining decade 
and a half, domestic capabilities will 
depend in part on external terms of 
trade. The salience of the latter can be 
minimized if more autonomous devel- 
opment directions are adopted along the 
lines of the International Labor Organ- 
ization’s First Things First: more rural, 
agricultural, basic-needs-oriented devel- 
opment that also produces more inputs 
for the presently stymied manufacturing 
sector.** | 

The internalization of Nigeria’s in- 
herited extroverted economy—a slow 
but sure path to development—affords 
greater prospects for sustained expansion 
and influence than any short-lived wind- 


33. See “Gambari Interviewed: Nigeria’s For- 
eign Policy under the Military—a New Direc- 
tion?” New Nigerian, pp. 8-9 (19 Feb. 1984); 


“Téte-a-Téte: Dr. Ibrahim A. Gambari,” Spec- - 


trum, 1-4): 11-23 (Mar.-June 1984). 

34. See International Labor Organization, 
Fitst Things First: Meeting the Basic Needs of the 
People of Nigeria (Addis Ababa: JASPA, 1981), 
See also Adebayo Adedeji, “Some Reflections on 
Nigeria’s Economic Performance since Indepen- 
dence and Thorghts on Future Prospects” (Pam- 
phlet, Economic Commission for Africa, Sept. 
1985). 
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fall from the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. Of course, another 
Middle East war might revive the price 


- and demand for oil, but, until the year 


2000, projected structural changes in the 
world economy—yielding a postindus- 
trial, post-petroleum period—will likely 
keep both down. The conjuncture of 
internal inflation and instability -with 
external contraction and devaluation 
has been difficult, yet ultimately thera- 
peutic. It may constitute a new basis for 
a set of innovative external as well as 
domestic relations, notably those with 
the European Economic Community 
and the United States, on the one hand, 
and with Africa, on the other.* 

The real issue remains, however, 
whether Babangida can succeed where 
Mohammed was prevented: the transfor- 
mation of Nigeria’s political economy 
from oil dependence to national indepen- 
dence. Will Nigeria be self-reliant or will 
it continue to be vulnerable to interna- 
tional forces, fancies, and futures? Will 
Africa’s ambitious newly industrializing 
and newly influential country of the 
1970s become a newly insignificant coun- 
try in the 1990s?36 The new realism 
about both national economy and foreign 
policy satisfies at least one prerequisite: 


On its 25th anniversary, Africa’s most popu- 
lous nation-—-and potential superstate—has 
precious little to celebrate. Like mosg of the 
continent, Nigeria is economically broke, 


35. Sanford Ungar points to this central con- 
tradiction in his Africa, p. 150: “Nigeria’s political 
and economic evolution has focused new attention 
on its role within Africa and in the Third World 
generally. The main trend in Nigerian foreign 
policy in recent years has been to forge close 
political, economic, and even philosophical ties “ 
with the United States, all the while reasserting 
Nigeria’s adherence to the principles of non- 





alignment and African unity.” 
36. See Shaw, “Nigerian Cou ign 
Policy,” p. 19. Bou 
aks 
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politically unstable and tribally divided. But 
unlike much of Africa, its leaders are at least 
prepared to concede this reality.?7 


As the late James Coleman noted in his 
pioneering study of Nigeria’s foreign 
policy, Nigeria’s “comparative ‘mod- 
eration’” was always a source of disap- 
pointment to nationalist “patriots who 
had hoped that their country would 
assume a more ‘dynamic’ role of leader- 
ship in African and world affairs, a role 
they believed it was destined by size and 
population to play.”38 On the other 
hand, external forces constrained this 
activism and external interests encour- 
aged the conservatism, merely rein- 
forcing dominant political and intel- 
lectual forces.3° Jim Coleman’s caution, 

37. “Editorial: Nigeria under Gen. Babang- 
ida,” Globe and Mail, 10 Oct. 1985. 

38. Coleman, “Foreign Policy of Nigeria,” 
p. 379. 


39. On resistance to radical or theoretical 
analyses of Nigerian foreign policy as well as on 


expressed in the early 1960s, is still 
relevant 25 years later. That is, although 
new elites in the Third World have 
enjoyed “considerable autonomy and 
freedom of action in their conduct of 
foreign relations,” choice is limited: 
“Nigeria’s foreign policy is affected by 
such basic factors as Nigeria’s geo- 
graphy, the character of the Nigerian 
population, as well as the relevant 
aspects of Nigeria’s history, early as well 
as recent, her economy, and her political 
system.” 40 

The salience and ranking of such 
factors remain issues in contemporary 
Nigerian foreign policy analysis and 
practice: plus ça change. .. | 


current financial and organizational constraints— 
“the future prospects for the study of Nigerian 
foreign policy are not bright”—-see Aluko, “Study 
of Nigerian Foreign Policy,” p. 13. 

40. Coleman, “Foreign Policy of Nigeria,” 
p. 380. l 
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French scholar recently noted that 

ministers of French-speaking Afri- 
can states make some 2000 visits to Paris 
in an average year. Between 1960 and 
1978, another scholar has calculated, 
French and African presidents held 280 
meetings, and Presidents de Gaulle, 
Pompidou, and Giscard d’Estaing made 
32 state visits to Africa.! 

What sustains this close relationship 
between France and the French-speaking 
countries? Why does it survive in such 
apparent vigor when relations between 
ex-imperial countries and ex-colonies 
are so often clouded by suspicion and 
hostility? And what kind of relationship 
is it? 


FRANCE AND THE 
FRANCOPHONE FAMILY 


While France and its African partners 
have a number of institutions, historical 
experiences, and cultural conceptions in 
common, it is misleading to speak of one 
relationship. Of the 20 so-called Franco- 
phone states, 15—- Mauritania, Senegal, 
Mali, Guinea, Burkina Fasso (previously 
Upper Volta), the Ivory Coast, Niger, 
Benin, Chad, the Central African Re- 
public, Gabon, the Congo, Madagascar, 
Djibouti, and the Comoros—were pre- 
viously direct dependencies of France; 
2—Togo and Cameroon—were French- 
administered U.N. trust territories; and 
3 were ruled by Belgium—Zaire as a 
colonial territory, Rwanda and Burundi 
as trust territories. 

During the 26 years since indepen- 
dence, France has developed an indi- 


1. Alfred Grosser, Affaires extérieures: La 
politique de la France 1944-1984 (Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1984), p. 176; Brigitte Nouaille-Degorce, 
La politique francaise de coopération avec les 
états africains et malgache au sud du Sahara 
(Bordeaux: Centre d'étude d’Afrique noire, 1982), 
pp. 463-65. 


vidual relationship with each state. From 
France’s point of view, its trustiest allies 
are to be found in the heartland of the 
defunct French West African and French 
Equatorial African federations.2 The 
Ivory Coast and Senegal stand out as 
two countries that have had leaders 
whose political careers were intimately 
involved with French political history 
throughout the Fourth and Fifth Repub- 
lics.? Roughly 50,000 French citizens 
now reside in the Ivory Coast and 20,000 
in Senegal. Both countries house French 
bases and still have defense agreements 
providing for French intervention in 
case of internal or external threat; both 
continue to receive high levels of aid and 
investment. 

The closeness of the governments of 
Gabon, Togo, and Zaire to France is less 
sentimental, more recent, and more con- 
ditional in character. In states such as 
Mali, Niger, Cameroon, and Mauri- 
tania, France is now dealing with leaders 
who have come to power since indepen- 
dence, in many cases following several 


2. French West Africa consisted of Mauri- 
tania, Senegal, Mali (then Soudan), Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast, Niger, Benin (then Dahomey), and 
Burkina Fasso, with Togo attached for adminis- 
trative purposes; French Equatorial Africa con- 
sisted of Chad, the Central African Republic (then 
Ubangi-Shari), Gabon, and the Congo, with 
Cameroon attached. Both federations were dis- 
solved in 1960 and the individual territories became 
independent on their own, despite various attempts 
to reestablish regional entities. 

3. Félix Houphouët-Boigny, president of the 
Ivory Coast, represented the territory in the 
French National Assembly from 1946 until 1959 
and was a minister in four French governments 
between 1956 and 1959. Leopold Sedar Senghor, 
president of Senegal until 1981, also served in the 
French National Assembly for 14 years, and was a 
junior minister from 1955 to 1956. Other Franco- 
phone leaders who held senior political offices in 
France in the fifties included Modibo Keita, first 
president of Mali, and Sékou Touré, president of 
Guinea from 1958 until 1984. 


FRANCOPHONE AFRICA 


others. Such leaders, while clearly ori- 
ented toward France, lack the sense of 
involvement with French politics—and 
the personal relations with French 
politicians—-characteristic of the older 
generation. With these states—and with 
others such as Benin, the Congo, Bur- 
kina Fasso, and Madagascar that have 
adopted rhetorically anti-imperialist 
positions—France’s relations fluctuate 
according to policies adopted and inter- 
ests advanced, somewhat as with any 
foreign country. 

Yet the latter comparison may be 
misleading. For better or worse, French 
relations with the Francophone states 
are not simply on a “state-to-state” 
basis, with all the individual seif-suffi- 
ciency such a phrase implies. Som2 
critics, in both Africa and France, arguz 
that it would be better for all concerned 
if relations were more formalized: the 
loss of family feeling would be moze 
than compensated for by the increased 
mutual respect and self-respect creat2d 
by a normal international relationship. 
Indeed, radical critics suggest, suck a 
demystification would expose just how 
depressingly normal the actual ingre- 
dients of French-African relations arz— 
that is, just how much inequalty, 
dependence, and exploitation are hidden 
under the republican rhetoric of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity.4 


FRENCH-AFRICAN 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


France is a major supplier of goods 
and services to the Francophone states 


4. For typical radical critiques of French 
African policy, see Guy Martin, “The His-orical, 
Economic, and Political Bases of France’s African 
Policy,” Journal of Modern African Studies, 
23:189-208 (June 1985); Rajen Harshe, ‘French 
Neo-Colonialism in Sub-Saharan Africa.” India 
Quarterly, 36:159-78 (Apr.-June 1980). 
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and a major purchaser of their exports, 
albeit on a much reduced scale compared 
with the early sixties. The significance of 
Africa as a trading partner for France 
has weakened, however. By 1979 only 
3.1 percent of France’s exports went to 
Africa, as against 6.3 percent in 1960, 
and only 2.1 percent of France’s imports 
came from Africa, as against 6.7 percent 
in 1960. Between 1960 and 1975 France’s 
share in the external trade of the Franco- 
phone countries declined from 80 per- 
cent to approximately 45 percent. But 
Francophone states, in the mid-cighties, 
were still depending on France for be- 
tween 40 and 60 percent of imported 
goods and services.° 

Within this general decline, some 
more specific trends have appeared. 
Following the more explicitly mercanti- 
list direction in French policy, trade—as 
well as aid and investment—has become 
concentrated on three or four countries 
that are sufficiently developed to offer 
attractive markets and investment oppor- 
tunities or that contain valuable energy 
and mineral reserves. Thus, in 1978, the 
Ivory Coast, Gabon, and Cameroon 
alone provided over two-thirds of French 
imports from former French dependen- 
cies in Africa and the same three took 68 
percent of the French exports to the 
Francophone group.® 

Pursuit of the same objective of 
securing markets and sources of fuels 
and strategic minerals has changed the 
composition of French imports. It has 


5. John Chipman, French Military Policy 
and African Security, Adelphi Paper no. 201, 
(London: International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, 1985), p. 2; Philippe Hugon, “L'Afrique 
noire franocophone: L'enjeu économique pour la 
France,” Politique africaine, 5:76, 77, 79 (Feb. 
1982). 

6. Hugon, “L’Afrique noire francophone,” 
p. 81. 
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also led France to expand or repair its 
relations with countries that are not 
former French colonies. In 1983, energy 
and fuel products constituted over 62 
percent of France’s imports from Africa, 
with agricultural and food products 
comprising no more than 14 percent, a 
reversal of the balance obtaining in the 
colonial and early post-independence 
periods. 

When Mitterrand came to power in 
1981, French trade with all African 
countries represented only 7 percent of 
its external trade; between 1981 and 
1984 no French trade minister visited 
sub-Saharan Africa.’ French capital, 
traditionally wary of venturing abroad, 
has been particularly shy of African 
countries, because of poor investment 
conditions and the preference of African 
governments for state-controlled enter- 
prises. 

In 1979, only 20 percent of French 
public and private investments in less 
developed countries went to France’s 
African ex-colonies, known collectively 
as the African and Malgache states. 
French investors have shown little inter- 
est in industrial development in Africa, 
preferring to promote extractive enter- 
prises and very large and arguably 
wasteful prestige projects. Two notor- 
ious projects were the 22-story interna- 
tional commerce center in Kinshasa, 
Zaire—abandoned when the air-condi- 
tioning plant failed and it was found 
that none of the windows in the building 


7. Daniel C, Bach, “La France en Afrique 
subsaharienne: Contraintes historiques et nou- 
veaux éspaces économiques,” in La politique 
extérieure de Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, ed. Samy 
Coben and Mari-Claude Smouts (Paris: Fon- 
dation nationale des sciences politiques, 1985), 
p- 305; Jean-Francois Bayart, La politique afri- 
caine de Francois Mitterrand (Paris: Karthala, 
1984), p. 89. 


would open—and the Burundi color 
television scheme.® 

Yet France’s economic relations with 
Africa have been consistently useful to 
France in at least four respects. First, 
France has maintained a substantial 
trade surplus with Africa, compensating 
significantly for the deficit it suffers in 
its trade with other parts of the world. 
Although this surplus has diminished in 
the last four years, in 1981 it was equiva- 
lent to 10 percent of France’s global 
deficit.’ 

Second, France’s domination of Franc 
Zone institutions assured, at least until 
1983, substantial liquidity for the French 
treasury. Twelve Francophone states 
have a common currency, the Commu- 
nauté financiére africaine (CFA) franc, 
which is tied to the French franc at a 
fixed rate of 50 CFA francs to 1 French 
franc and is issued by two central banks, 
for western and equatorial Africa, respec- 
tively. While the French treasury guaran- 
tees the convertibility of the CFA franc 
and provides “practically unlimited over- 
drafts” to the central banks, member 
states “are required to transfer at least 
65 per cent of their foreign exchange 
earnings to the Bank of France.”!° 

This system has been helpful to Afri- 
can countries in that it enables those 
with balance-of-payments problems to 
draw on foreign exchange reserves cre- 
ated by those in surplus. On the other 
hand, it involves a surrender of national 
autonomy in determining monetary pol- 


8. See Benoit Verhaegen, “Les safaris tech- 
nologiques au Zaire,” Politique africaine, 18:76- 
8I (June 1985); Bayart, La politique africaine, p. 
44, 

9. Bach, “La Franceen Afrique,” p. 305. For 
more recent figures, see Martin, “France’s African 
Policy,” p. 199. 

10. Antonio-Gabriel M. Cunha, “The Other 
Side of the Coin,” Africa Report, 29:59 (Sept.- 
Oct. 1984). 
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icy and interest rates. Further, it makes 
the African currency hostage to the 
fortunes of the French franc and the 
French economy. 

The third benefit is the dominance 
enjoyed by French companies providing 
services to commerce such as transpor- 
tation and insurance. Finally, Africa is 
an important source of strategic raw 
materials for France, which in some 
_cases has been granted preferential access 
to them. 


FRENCH-AFRICAN 
SECURITY RELATIONS 


In 1985, approximately 6800 French 
troops were stationed in Africa, main.y 
in Djibouti, Senegal, and the Central 
African Republic, with smaller contin- 
gents in Cameroon, Gabon, and tre 
Ivory Coast. Such troops and the bases 
they occupy are not engaged in active 
conflicts, as are the forces dispatched at 
various times from France to Chad, 
Zaire, Mauritania, and a number of 
other Francophone states. Their rok is 
that of a trip wire in case of internal or 
external threats to the security of the 
states in which they are located and in 
case of similar threats to others with 
which France has defense agreements.!! 
These agreements date back to indepen- 
dence—that is, for most countries to 
1960. 


The number and content oZ the. 


defense agreements have changed srgnifi- 
cantly, however, especially followmg an 


11. On French strategic planning for Africa, 
see Pierre Lellouche and Dominique Moisi, 
“French Policy in Africa: A Lonely Battle against 
Destabilization,” International Security, 3:108-33 
(Spring 1979); Chipman, French Military Policy 
and African Security, Pascal Chaigneau _La poli- 
tique militaire de la France en Afrique (Paris: 
Centre de hautes études sur P Afrique et ]’Asie 
modernes, 1984). 
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outburst of abrogations and revisions 
initiated by the African states in 1972, 
Only Senegal, the Ivory Coast, Togo, 
and Gabon publicly renewed the original 
defense treaties that provided for French 
intervention in the event of domestic or 
foreign challenges to the governments 
concerned and at their request. Similar 
defense arrangements have been made 
more recently, more secretly, or with 
more restricted provisions with Cam- 
eroon, Djibouti, the Comoros, and Zaire. 

Such agreements, it should be noted, 
do not impose an obligation on France 
to intervene automatically on request. 
Indeed, French intervention has not 
been limited to countries that have signed 
defense accords. For instance, Chad, in 
particular, has no formal defense agree- 
ment with France. Moreover, the forces 
available for use in Africa are much 
greater than the 6800 currently based 
there. 

Since the mid-sixties, French strategy 
has involved the maintenance in France 
of a sizable reserve earmarked for rapid 
deployment in Africa. This reserve was 
created as a way of ensuring that France 
would be able to support its treaty 
commitments in Africa. It was also 
meant to deter African and non-African 
countries from attacking Francophone 
states. Its establishment was, however, 
inspired as much by political as by 
military considerations, specifically by 
the desirability of shedding the neocolo- 
nial image created by a permanent sta- 
tioning of large French garrisons in 
Africa. This image was confirmed in 
African eyes by several interventions, 
especially that in Gabon in 1964 when 
French forces flew in to reinstate Presi- 
dent Léon Mba after the Gabonese 
army had overthrown him. Conceived 
as the third layer of a military structure 
comprising also the forces based abroad 
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and the armies of the Francophone 
states, the intervention forces were reor- 
ganized under Giscard d’Estaing and 
again, in 1983, by Mitterrand. They now 
constitute a rapid deployment force, 
numbering up to 47,000 men, which is 
better equipped and has a broader mis- 
sion than its predecessor. !2 

French-African military relations go 
well beyond provisions for intervention. 
Sixteen countries have military technical 
assistance agreements with France that 
allow France substantial influence over 
the training and weaponry of African 
and Malgache states. In 1985, over 1900 
African officers were being trained in 
France, and arrangements for military 
aid give France a large say in determining 
the firepower of African forces, which 
has been kept modest. Indeed, through 
its role of supplier, France is able to 
shape the balance of power in the western 
and equatorial African regions. As John 
Chipman points out, “Careful not to 
overendow African armies, the French 
are able to ensure that it is difficult for 
one country to launch an attack on 
another.”!3 Countries on the edge of 
aggression or conflict might hesitate, 
Chipman suggests, because of uncer- 
tainty about whom France, as a principal 
arms supplier, would favor. 


AFRICA IN FRENCH 
FOREIGN POLICY 


France—as the foregoing sections 
suggest—has some important, if limited, 
economic interests in Africa, as well as a 
military capacity with which to defend 
these and other interests. It remains to 
be asked, first, how France’s diplomacy 
protects—and is shaped by—French 


12. Chipman, French Military Policy and 


African Security, pp. 15-16. 
13. Ibid., p. 22. 


interests, and, second, how France’s 
diplomacy uses—and is limited by— 
French strategic resources. 

Where, first, does Africa fit into 
French foreign policy? Its significance, 
as French policymakers frequently say, 
is to ensure major-power status for 
France. Africa provides a sphere of 
influence in which France is largely 
unchallenged by the superpowers. The 
possession of such an exclusive sphere 
provides, in turn, a right of entry to the 
club of world powers. Africa is a conti- 
nent within France’s means, which are 
now somewhat reduced. As one of Gis- 
card’s foreign ministers, Louis de Guirin- 
gaud, put it, “Africa is the only continent 
where France has the capacity to make a 
difference... the only one where she can 
still change the course of history with 
500 men.” !4 

Th:s claim to global status and 
regional leadership is symbolized by the 
annual conferences, alternately in France 
and in Africa, of the French and Franco- 
phone African presidents held since 
1973.!5 Attendance at these conferences 
has increased to include leaders from 
ex-Portuguese, ex-Spanish, and even 
ex-British territories, in accordance with 
the wish of all French presidents since de 
Gaulle to expand French influence 
beyond the inherited core of ex-French 
colonies. Such expansion involves risks. 


14. L’express (Paris), 22 Dec. 1979, p. 38, 
cited in Bach, “La France en Afrique,” p. 285. Ina 
later article, de Guiringaud remarked that “neither 
the size of [Africa's] population nor the scale of its 
economic problems are out of proportion to what 
France can devote to a long-term commitment 
abroad.” Louis de Guiringaud, “La politique 
africaine de la France,” Politique étrangère, 47:443 
(June 1982). 

15. See Jean-Luc Dagut, “Les sommets franco- 
africains: Un instrument de la présence francaise 
en Afrique,” in Annee africaine 1980 (Bordeaux: 
Centre d’étuce d'Afrique noire, 1981), pp. 304-25. 
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One is to seem to be challenging the 
Organization of African Unity; another 
is to antagonize would-be African pow- 
ers, particularly Nigeria, whose leaders 
and intellectuals sometimes seem to 
regard their own country as the Prussia 
of Africa. 

France’s efforts to maintain influence 
in Africa pay off, in fact, in two superfi- 
cially contradictory ways. First, they 
enable France to present itself, in old- 
fashioned geopolitical terms, as a power 
to be reckoned with. Second, they enable 
France, in a much more contemporar~¥ 
idiom, to pose as a champion of Third 
World countries. France’s activities 12 
Africa thus. add to its credibility in two 
roles that it has sought to play more 
generally in international politics—that 
of alternative world leader to the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and that of 
intermediary between North and South. 

Whether French diplomacy can azt- 
ually realize such a combination, what- 
ever its logical and aesthetic appeal, has 
been a challenge for policymakers and a 
common point of attack for critics. “che 
combination of roles involves specific 
imperatives that can easily conflict with 
each other or lead to problems for a 
country of France’s limited means. 

One imperative is a need to mairtain 
exclusivity in a sphere of influence. 
Since neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union has shown any sustained 
interest in supplanting France in the 
African and Malgache states—alttough 
the French suspect otherwise—this need 
has created few difficulties. Under Gis- 
card, French policymakers were, admit- 
tedly, alarmed by Soviet and Cuban 
actions in Angola and the Horn of 
Africa, while under Pompidou, Gascard, 
and Mitterrand, fear of an Anserican 
incursion into France’s sphere has been 
perennial—and deftly exploited by some 
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Francophone leaders, notably Mobutu 
of Zaire and Bongo of Gabon.!6 

The real challenge to French influ- 
ence arises when a Francophone state 
becomes an arena for confrontation 
between the superpowers, as seemed 
possible in Zaire in 1977 and 1978 and in 
Chad in 1983. Such situations could in 
theory enhance French influence, but in 
the cases cited they created outside 
pressures as well as the danger of France 
being seen as an agent of a superpower. 
Indeed, Giscard’s critics, both Gaullist 
and Socialist, identified such a role 
when they said that France should not 
be “the gendarme of Africa,” that is, a 
tool of American and other, non-French 
Western interests. 


NETWORKS AND PERSONALISM 


Maintaining a sphere of influence 
also involves cultivating relations with 
governments in the relevant area. Foreign 
policy in both France and the Franco- 
phone African countries tends to be a 
personal prerogative of presidents. Most 
African regimes, moreover, are highly 
personal in their constitutions, a fact 
invoked by French Africa hands—as 
well as interested African leaders—in 
support of their belief that in Africa 
political culture values the quality of 
individual relations over the formalities 
of bureaucratic—including diplonratic— 
procedure.!7 Critics claim that this 
culturalist view is essentially speclous— 


16. On Bongo’s flirtation with the United 
States after Mitterrand’s election, see Pierre Péan, 
Affaires africaines (Paris: Fayard, 1983), pp. 249- 
51. The French have recently shown some concern 
about Cameroon’s drifting into the American 
orbit; see Celestin Monga, “Cameroun: La percée 
américaine inquiète la France,” Jeune Afrique 
(Paris), 4 Dec. 1985, p. 63. 

17. For an excellent discussion of the connec- 
tion between images of African society and posi- 
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a rationalization for dictatorship and 
forms of nepotism and corruption asso- 
ciated with it. 

The fact remains that Franco-African 
relations have been conducted within a 
tight, informal network. Central roles 
have been played in this network by 
French presidential aides, such as the 
famous Jacques Foccart, whose web of 
old Gaullist friends and African contacts 
gave him a fearsome reputation for 
omniscience and manipulation during 
his reign as secretary for African and 
Malagasy affairs between 1960 and 1974. 
In April 1986, to the astonishment of 
many in France and Africa, Foccart was 
appointed by the new prime minister, 
Jacques Chirac, as his adviser on Afri- 
can affairs.!8 The Foccart network 
included such, secret service figures as 
Maurice Robert, whose African experi- 
ence stretched back to the 1940s when, 
as principal of a school for soldiers’ 
children, he became acquainted with 
two students, Seyni Kountché and 
Mathieu Kérékou, now presidents of 
Niger and Benin, respectively.!9 It also 
involved mercenaries like Robert Denard. 
Foccart himself described his job in 


tions regarding French policy, see Bayart, La 


politique africaine, pp. 119-25. 

18. As the Economist noted, “In bringing 
back this secretive Gaullist figure as his official 
adviser, Mr. Chirac could not have demonstrated 
more plainly that he sees Africa as his domain as 
much as Mr. Mitterrand’s.” “Foccart is Back,” 
Economist, 5 Apr. 1986, p. 50. 

19. Roger Raligot and Pascal Krop, La Pis- 
cine: Les services secrets francais 1944-1984 Paris: 
Editions de seuil, 1985), p. 228. Robert was 
appointed French ambassador to Gabon in 1979 
at the instigation of President Bongo. In 1954, he 
had flown into Gabon with the French paratroops 
who reinstated Bongo’s predecessor, Léon Mba. 
Péan, Affaires africaines, p. 139. On Foccart’s 
role, see Samy Cohen, Les conseilleurs du prési- 
dent (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1980), pp. 146-69. 


quite mundane terms as being concerned 
with “copinage des présidents et la fin du 
mois” (“keeping presidents happy and 
getting civil servants paid”).?° 

Under Giscard and Mitterrand, simi- 
Jar go-betweens have been used, although 
none has acquired Foccart’s aura of 
skulduggery. Since 1982, President Mit- 
terrand’s own son, Jean-Christophe, has 
been an assistant to Guy Penne, the 
president’s adviser on African and Mala- 
gasy affairs. This appointment was nat- 
ural!y seen as confirming Mitterrand’s 
fidelity to the tradition of informal 
diplomacy in Franco-African relations. 

The problem with a diplomacy depen- 
dent upon personal acquaintance is 
obviously that of blurring the line 
between personal and official obliga- 
tions. Loyalty to friends can take prece- 
dence over, or become confused with, 
the impersonal imperatives of foreign 
policy making. Interestingly, the French 
president most damaged by yielding to 
this temptation in conducting relations 
with African regimes was Giscard d’Est- 
aing. Giscard, in a French diplomat’s 
words, was “a man who was by character 
and temperament very remote from 
Africa, but who yielded to its charms 
and found there .. . a kind of counter- 
weight to the intellectualism and analytic 
spirit which were extraordinarily domi- 
nant in his personality.”?! His political 
career was undoubtedly damaged by the 
personal friendships he formed with two 
notoriovsly brutal and corrupt African 
leaders, the Emperor Bokassa I of the 
Central African Republic and President 
Mobutu of Zaire.22 


20. Qucted in Kaye Whiteman, “President 
Mitterrand and Africa,” African Affairs, 82:336 
(1983). 

21. Pierre Hunt, “Témoignages et interven- 
tions,” m Bach, “La France en Afrique,” p. 319. 

22. In October 1979 the French satirical 
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REALPOLITIK VERSUS 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


A similar, albeit less individualized, 
problem has dogged French African 
policy since 1981. Mitterrand was ini- 
tially committed, as a Socialist and an 
advocate of human rights, to distancing 
himself from the more repressive and 
unsavory African leaders—‘“the scoun- 
drels,” as they were known among French 
foreign affairs experts. Typically, but 
not exclusively, this description referred 
to Mobutu, Bongo of Gabon, Dacko of 
the Central African Republic, and 
Touré of Guinea.” At the same time, he 
set out to mend relations with the more 
progressive Francophone regimes, such 
_ as those in Benin, the Congo, and, more 
recently, Burkina Fasso, as well as with 
socialist governments elsewhere in Africa, 
notably those in Tanzania, Angola, and 
Mozambique. 

Quickly, however, the earlier pattern 
of domination by the old guard of con- 
servative African autocrats reemerged. 
Previously criticized leaders such as 


weekly, Le canard enchaine, revealed that Giscard 


had received presents of diamonds from Bokassa, 
both when Giscard was minister of finance and 
when he visited the Central African Republic as 
president. Giscard did not deny receiving such 
gifts, questioning only their alleged value. Le 
canard enchainé later revealed that two cousins of 
the president had also accepted such gifts. 

23. Bayart, La politique africaine, p. 23. The 
case of Guinea is particularly interesting. Having 
broken away from the proposed French commu- 
nity in 1958, it followed a completely different 
course from that taken by the other Francophone 
states until the mid-seventies. Ironically—consid- 
ering Sékou Touré’s socialism—the rapproche- 
ment was effected by the conservative Giscard, 
who, indeed, considered it one of the main achieve- 
ments of his presidency. The Left was alienated 
from Touré because of his bad human rights 
record; this was a dislike Touré reciprocated, 
describing Mitterrand, when leader of the Socialist 
Party, as a “Nazi.” 
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Mobutu, Bongo, and Touré were admit- 
ted to favor again or, indeed, courted. 
At least two major speeches on human 
rights to be delivered during Mitter- 
rand’s African tour in May 1982 were 
dropped, the president, in Daniel Bach’s 
words, “not wishing to embarrass certain 
Francophone heads of state.” Also, the 
non-Francophone government of Ethi- 
opia was assured that, despite the French 
Socialist Party’s commitment to self- 
determination for the rebellious province 
of Eritrea, the new French government 
recognized and supported Ethiopian 
sovereignty.?4 

Such realpolitik has naturally disap- 
pointed human rights advocates as well 
as the exiled opponenets of particular 
regimes. It reveals the costs and limita- 
tions of maintaining a post-imperial 
sphere of influence. It also, by implica- 
tion, raises questions about French 
claims to speak for and intercede with 
the South in North-South matters. Is 
the Third World with which Giscard 
especially and Mitterrand have claimed 
a special affinity any other than the 
world of sometimes despotic and usually 
unelected leaders that, in its Franco- 
phone chapter, gathers annually to cele- 
brate a unity, the actual political meaning 
of which remains obscure? And is it 
coincidental that those leaders whose 
“African genius for human relations” 
has given them specially privileged access 
in Paris happen also to control countries 
with valuable mineral resources or to be 
faithful diplomatic allies of France in 
such arenas as the United Nations? 


24. Daniel C. Bach, “La politique francaise en 
Afrique aprés le 10 mai 1981,” Année africaine 
1981 (Paris: Pedone, 1983), p. 245. Bayart’s book, 
La politique africaine de Francois Mitterrand, 
explores in detail the rapid reversion to business as 
usual under the French Socialists. 
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INTERVENTIONISM IN DECLINE 


If the objectives and contradictions 
of French diplomacy in Africa have 
been fairly constant, the manner of its 
pursuit has nevertheless softened. Such 
softening—seen especially in French 
reluctance to intervene—may show a 
recognition of the true limits on France’s 
power to control sovereign states as well 
as to solve their problems. It may also 
express an equally hardheaded acknowl- 
edgment that in economic and political 
terms French involvement in Africa 
has high costs and, at best, uncertain 
returns.?5 

Although France under Giscard d'Es- 
taing resumed an aggressively interven- 
tionist posture in western and equatorial 
Africa, the long-term trend is clearly 
toward a more cautious and discrimi- 
nating use of French forces abroad. 
Indeed, government spokesmen even 
under Giscard took great care to stress 
limited objectives and special circum- 
stances. French public opinion, while 
favorable toward—even proud of—occa- 
sional projections of force abroad, is 
clearly skeptical about the value, for 
France, of longer-term military involve- 
ments in the service of ambitious and 
complex political strategies. 

While Mitterrand has declared his 
support for continuing France’s existing 
military commitments in Africa, it is 
clear that actual intervention will occur 
only in some very specific circumstances 


25. Few French politicians and scholars advo- 
cate a complete disengagement from Africa, but 
the limits and costs of French influence are 
apparent to observers such as Daniel Bach, who 
writes: “France's initiatives will produce only 
limited results. France is...committed to a costly 
policy of military and financial support which 
tends to obstruct the economic reorientations 
currently required. France remains the prisoner of 
a sphere of influence inherited from history.” “La 
France en Afrique,” pp. 307-10. 


and when clearly requested by an African 
government. France is likely to reserve 
substantial discretion in responding to 
such requests. It is unlikely to be drawn 
into taking sides in domestic power 
struggles, as was shown when French 
troops stayed in barracks during the 
replacement of President Dacko of the 
Central African Republic in 1981. Also, 
France will be reluctant to act without 
the diplomatic—and preferably military— 
support of African states. 

Such caution reflects a reluctance to 
get burned diplomatically, as happened 
in 1979 when French troops deposed 
Bokassa in the then Central African 
Empire. Although Bokassa’s regime had 
become a byword for cruelty and waste- 
fulness, the sight of French troops, 
parading openly at Bangui airport—as a 
recent book puts it—“as if it was the 
Fourteenth of July” aroused African 
nationalists and domestic anti-imperial- 
ists alike.?? 

Such caution seems to express an 
accumulating skepticism about the value 
of any intervention beyond operations 
aimed strictly at protecting French lives 
and essential French interests. In the 
early sixties, Foccart justified French 
intervention as enabling the survival of 
those states that France—and specifically 
his master, de Gaulle—had created.”8 
The intervening twenty years have shown 
the limits on French power to do more 
than ensure survival——and the case of 
Chad shcws just how tenuous and hollow 
an achievement that can be. Over the 
years France’s experience of intervention 


26. See Chipman, French Military Policy and 
African Security, pp. 14, 29, 

27. Falizot and Krop allege that the French 
secret service hoped to install Bokassa's successor, 
Dacko, without it becoming known that French 
troops had accompanied him. La Piscine, p. 345. 

28. Grosser, Affaires extérieures, p. 177. 
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in Africa has created a corresponding 
sense of its powerlessness to shape the 
- forces generating the instability and the 
discontent that in turn create the crises 
precipitating intervention. Much the 
same can be said about the experience of 
French aid. 

The broader problems of character- 
izing the French-African relationship 
and of explaining, as one observer put it. 
“why France gets away with it” lead tc 
similar paradoxes and ambiguities." 
Critics often present French policy as an 
extreme case of realpolitik in whic3 
diplomats, disdainful of public opinion 
at home and abroad, pursue the national 
interest, conceived narrowly as an un- 
ceasing quest for the power to dominate 
competing states. Close examination of 
French-African relations suggests tkat 
in fact the key to French success lies rot 
in its diplomatic skill, but in the breadth 
of relationships, mainly cultural but 
also economic, connecting France tc its 
ex-colonies—trelationships of the kind 
to which old-fashioned high diplomacy 
was mostly indifferent.+° . 

The strength of these connect.ons 
makes it difficult to depict Freach- 
African relations in terms of relations 
between states, as the conventions of 
analysis and practice in internat-onal 
affairs presume. Such difficulty increases 


29. Tamar Golan, “A Certain Mysters: How 


Can France Do Everything That It Coes in 
Africa-~—-and Get Away with It?” African Affairs, 
80:3-11 (Jan. 1981). 

30. The cultural bonds tying Africa tc France 
are frequently invoked to explain Africa acqui- 
escence in relations that would offend mos: nation- 
alists. Even Lellouche and Moisi, otherwise exclu- 
sively concerned with French security policy, 
remark, “Only the unique community cf culture 
that exists between the French and French-speak- 
ing African elites could allow Africa to eccept the 
French mantle without feelings of in‘eriority.” 
“French Policy in Africa,” p. 119. 
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when we look closely at the political 
traffic flowing between France and 
Africa. For example, during the 1981 
presidential election in France, several 
African presidents are said to have madè 
significant political contributions to the 
campaign funds of candidates, notably 
those of Mitterrand and Chirac.?! After 
the election, a vigorous campaign against 
the African policy of the Mitterrand 
government began to surface in the 
French press. The critics consistently 
reproached Mitterrand for abandoning 
“friends of France” such as Presidents 
Bongo, Mobutu, Touré, and Houp- 
houët-Boigny and for encouraging an 
approach to aid that would dilute the 
amounts allotted to the Francophone 
hard core.32 Whether or not this cam- 
paign was inspired by the governments 
or embassies of the countries concerned 
is beside the point. The significance of 
this and the earlier episodes is that they 
reveal an interpenetration of French 
and African politics, rather reminiscent 
of Israeli politicians’ forays to New 
York and Capitol Hill. The difference is 
that France has to deal with 19 Israels of 
varying power and determination, 

A similar, much better-documented 
process of interpenetration occurs at the 


' African end. For example, as one scholar 


has remarked, it is impossible to under- 
stand the course of politics in the Central 
African Republic between 1979 and 
1982 without understanding the central- 
ity of French actions and imputed French 
intentions in the minds of the main 
participants. French troops intervened 
to remove one president and by their 
inaction allowed one to be removed. 
Some months later, the successor’s main 
rival took refuge in the French embassy 

31. See Bayart, La politique africaine, p. 22; 
Péan, Affaires africaines, p. 247. 

32. Bayart, La politique africaine, pp. 110-21. 
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after a failed coup, claiming to have 
been encouraged in his attempt by senior 
officials of the French Socialist Party.33 

Such interpenetration confounds sim- 
ple analysis whether based on the 
assumptions of realpolitik—the state- 
to-state model—or inspired by those of 
dependency theory. As Bayart remarks, 
before the 1981 election French Social- 
ists firmly believed that the conservative 
Francophone regimes were essentially 
puppets of metropolitan French interests 
and that they lacked roots or legitimacy 
in their own societies. These regimes, 
they assumed, could easily be isolated, 
reformed, or removed. The Socialists 
therefore reckoned without the capacity 
for aggressive initiative that these re- 
gimes in fact displayed when feeling 
threatened as fundamentally as they did 
by the Socialists’ accession to power. 


33. As Balans remarks, “This series of events 
demonstrates once again the Central African 
Republic’s dependence on France. Every [do- 
mestic] political event inevitably followed the 
rhythm of French-Centrafrican relations.” J.-L. 
Balans, “La vie politique dans les états franco- 
phones en 1981,” Année africaine 1981, pp. 76-77. 

34. Bayart, La politique africaine, pp. 125-29. 
As Bayart remarks later, “Dependence is a two- 
way street, even if one characterized by inequality. 
It is not enough to say that African political actors 
are endowed with a relative independence with 
regard to France: often, they constrain her.” Ibid., 
p. 142. In asimilar vein, John Chipman comments, 
“French influence in the region has... come to be 
related not only to the nature of power as deployed 
by French leaders, but also to the definition given 
that power by the Africans. Indeed, the Africans 


In this case, practice confounded theory 
quite directly. It was the puppets who 
pulled the strings, so much so that by 
December 1982 Jean-Pierre Cot, the 
minister most closely identified with 
Socialist designs for a fresh start in 
Franco-African relations, was out of the 
government. 

Episodes of this kind suggest that 
objective indicators of inequality cannot 
predict how power will actually be dis- 
tributed in relations as complex and 
fundamental as those connecting ex- 
metropolitan with ex-colonial countries. 
In the present case, France obviously 
has immensely greater resources than its 
African partners. The French state can, 
if it wishes, exercise great diplomatic 
and military leverage upon African 
states. But its evident superiority in 
resources does not of itself shape French 
policy or enable any such policy to be 
effective. The same applies to its diplo- 
matic and military leverage. The problem 
of analyzing French-African relations is 
that the relations in question exist 
between actors who have more sover- 
eignty than the mythology of the Franco- 
phone family implies, but also a stronger 
community of values and a more complex 
meshing of political processes than the 
conventions of international relations 
typically assure. 


have to some degree been the determinants of 
French power in Africa.” French Military Policy 
and African Security, p. 2. 
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The Foreign Policy of 
the Republic of Zaire 


By EDOUARD BUSTIN 


ABSTRACT: In many ways, dependency has been the keystone of Zairian 
foreign policy since independence. Domestic preoccupations—political or 
economic stability, legitimacy o7 sheer regime survival—as perceived and 
interpreted by an oligarchic elite, rather than any ideological premise or 
any projection of Zaire’s role in a global or regional context, have been the 
only consistent and predictable determinants of Zairian foreign policy. The 
successive regimes have seldom been able to fully control their domestic 
environment or even to insulatz it from external manipulations. Within a 
narrowly circumscribed set of options, however, Zairian foreign policy— 
especially under Mobutu—-has demonstrated considerable dexterity at 
playing off one patron against another, and thus at limiting some of the 
potentially adverse consequer.ces of the country’s lack of a solid power 
base. 
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a greater degree than almost any 
Third World state, Zaire has suf- 
fered from some of the constraints that 
impede the emergence of a full-fledged 
foreign policy stance. Whether in terms 
of the ability to insulate its domestic 
political processes from external inter- 
ference, to develop its capacity to choose 
between plausible alternatives, or to 
conceptualize national interest in a 
broader perspective than that of the 
survival of a self-serving oligarchy, 
Zaire’s foreign policy has been so noto- 
riously deficient as to raise doubts about 
its credibility. 

Zaire’s visibility on the international 
scene, by contrast, has been all too 
evident. Almost invariably, however, 
that visibility has existed in a context in 
which the country was—and was per- 
ceived as—e crisis area rather than an 
autonomous actor, as a prize to be 
fought over or defended, by a number of 
leading international actors—in other 
words, as an object rather than a subject. 
Indeed, Zaire’s initial emergence as a 
distinct entity—as the Congo Free 
State—in 1886 and its subsequent avatar 
as the Belgian Congo in 1908 were also, 
to an even greater extent than in the case 
of most other African territories, the by- 
product of international settlements in 
which the local populations played 
absolutely no part. 

Similarly, the combination of naive 
condescension and cynical calculation 
that presided over Belgium’s determi- 
nation to rush Zaire to nominal indepen- 
dence with onlv the barest pretense of a 
transitional period turned its former 
colony into a travesty of a sovereign 
state whose basic institutions, not so 
much inadequate as untested, collapsed 
within a matter of a few days. Thus 
Zaire’s formal accession to international 
sovereignty in 1960 coincided with the 
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generalized breakdown of the fundamen- 
tal ingredients of statehood, thrusting it 
onto the world scene not as a potential 
actor but as a crisis area, as a vacuum 
waiting to be filled, or as a black hole 
into which the conflicting ambitions, 
interests, or obsessions of other powers 
were instantly and inevitably sucked. 


INTERNATIONALIZATION 
OF THE CONGO CRISIS 


From the verv first days of its acces- 
sion to independence, the Lumumba 
government was confronted not only 
with a host of domestic challenges, but 
also with an almost complete lack of 
credibility in the eyes of the international 
community, which, for the most part, 
simply declined to treat the Congo as a 
sovereign state. The pattern was set by 
Belgium itself through its unilateral 
military intervention, ostensibly designed 
to protect European lives, but whose 
clearest objective effects were to trigger 
the Katanga secession and to encourage 
other centrifugal pulls in the direction of 
a baikanization alternative that had 
always held strong appeal among some 
Belgian circles. Though probably not 
desired by either party, the now-inevit- 
able break between Belgium and the 
Congo—in July 1960—deprived the 
latter of the international sponsorship 
and intercession that other newly inde- 
pendent African countries were able to 
derive from their privileged relationships 
with the former colonial power. The 
urgent and almost simultaneous appeals 
for assistance that were sent out in mid- 
July to the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and ultimately to the United 
Nations with only the merest amount of 
concertation hardly added up to a cred- 
ible foreign policy stance even if they 
exhibited, in a caricatural way, the 
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aspirations toward nonalignment, the 
search for linkage diversification, and 
the preoccupation with internal stability 
and regime survival that are charac- 
teristic of newly independent states. 

In the event, the utter helplessness 
and manifest penetrability of the fledg- 
ling Congolese state could not fail but 
invite outside interference. From the 
outset, Congolese sovereignty and the 
constitutional legitimacy of its govern- 
ment were treated by all international 
actors as negligible quantities, or rather 
as variables to be manipulated or 
exploited according to each actor’s par- 
ticular interests, perceptions, and antic- 
ipations of other powers’ moves. The 
United States was actively and centrallr 
involved in the overthrow of the Lum- 
umba government, with Belgium and 
France pursuing convergent moves, 
albeit for somewhat different reasons. 
Soviet support for the Lumumba gor- 
ernment—and for subsequent claiman-s 
to its legal succession—though ostensibly 
more consonant with the fiction of Coa- 
golese sovereignty, also pertained ratber 
transparently to the general pattern of 
foreign intervention through the detb- 
erate cultivation and manipulation of 
competing cliques of Congolese clierts. 

Even the United Nations, reflect.ng 
in part the general disregard for Conzo- 
lese sovereignty as well as the biases of 
some of its senior officials, chose to 
interpret its mandatory neutrality as an 
excuse to treat the Lumumba govern- 
ment as a mere faction whose claires to 
legitimacy and sovereignty should not 
be accorded more seriousness than tiose 
of rival groups—for example, the Ka- 
tanga secessionists—and whose imitial 
request for assistance should be super- 
seded by the United Nations’ own reading 
of the crisis as a threat to international 
peace, a threat that provided the true 
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legal foundation of the United Nations’ 
presence and policies in the Congo. 
Though not identical, U.N. and U.S. 
objectives in the Congo.were essentially 
compatible and thanks in part to Dag 
Hammarskjéld’s receptiveness to West- 
ern perceptions and inputs, the United 
Nations provided a convenient inter- 
national facade behind which U.S.— 
and, to a lesser extent, Belgian— 
manipulations of the domestic political 
processes could proceed unhindered, if 
not undetected. 

It would thus be futile to search for 
any semblance of a Congolese foreign 
policy during the 1960-64 period, except 
in the form of a search by competing 
factions for outside recognition and 
support. Given the dubious legality of 
the September 1960 ouster of the Lum- 
umba cabinet and the transparency of 
foreign—notably U.S.—influences. in 
this move, as well as in Mobutu’s 
premature attempt to break the ensuing 
factional deadlock, this quest for legit- 
imacy was especially precarious for the 
makeshift College of General Commis- 
sioners with which Kasa-Vubu, Mobutu, 
and the members of the emerging clique 
known as the Binza group sought to fill 
the political vacuum. Whatever lack of 
credibility the regime faced in the 
international arena, however, was only 
a pale reflection of its lack of domestic 
authority in the face of the continuing 
challenges by the Lumumbist counter- 
government and of the contagious 
centrifugal drift primed by the seces- 
sionist regimes of Katanga and South 
Kasai, as well as, paradoxically, by the 
Lumumbists themselves despite their 
genuine commitment to the cause of 
national unity. Meanwhile, the U.N. 
presence, though powerless to prevent 
Lumumba’s liquidation and the increas- 
ingly overt play of foreign influences, 
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continued to cast its shadow over the 
credibility of the Kinshasa authorities. 
The domestic and international back- 
lash triggered by the murder of Patrice 
Lumumba, in January 1961, briefly 
drove the Kinshasa regime into the arms 
of the secessionists who, with tacit French 
and Belgian support, forced it to accept 
a virtual blueprint for balkanization at 
the March 1961 Tanarive conference. 
The newly inaugurated Kennedy admin- 
istration, eager to distance itself from 
the legacy of the Eisenhower years, at 
least where Africa was concerned, acted 
to stiffen the resolve of its Kinshasa 
allies: the centrifugal drift was decisively 
halted at the May 1961 Coquilhatville 
(Mbandaka) conference, and the Kin- 
shasa regime responded to American 
proddings by taking steps to co-opt all 
dissidents, including the Lumumbists, 
into a government of national reconcilia- 
tion. Despite Katanga’s refusal, encour- 
aged by France, to take part in this 
exercise, the reopening of the national 
parliament—with a strong majority of 
its Lumumbist members in attendance— 
and the selection for the premiership of 
Cyrille Adoula, a relatively unsullied 
moderate whose ties to the: United 
States—via the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions and U.S.labor 
circles—were seen as far less objection- 
able than the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) connection of other America pro- 
tégés, provided Zaire with a greater 
potential for domestic stability and inter- 
national credibility than it had ever 
enjoyed since the outbreak of the Congo 
These assets were soon eroded, how- 
ever, by the Adoula government’s failure 
to negotiate Katanga’s peaceful reentry 
into the national community—ultimately 
accomplished in January 1963 through 
a belated show of military muscle by 


U.N. contingents—and by attempts on 
the part of the Binza group to exclude 
the Lumumbisis from any real share of 
power at the national level. The reinte- 
eretion of Katanga, which threatened to 
skew the balance of power even further 
against the Lumumbists, finally drove 
them into the wilderness, both figura- 
tively and literally, as the most radical 
among them again retreated into their 
provincial strongholds, from which they 
launched a series of loosely coordinated 
challenges against the central govern- 
ment. From Kwilu, Kivu, and the Eastern 
Province, the swell of these rebellions 
gradually expanded to engulf nearly 
half of the country, and, by early 1964, 
the Adoula government had clearly out- 
lived its usefulness. 


THE EMBATTLED GOVERNMENT 
OF MOISE TSHOMBE, 1964-65 


Kasa-Vubu’s reluctant choice of the 
implausible Tshombe—self-exiled since 
the collapse of his secessionist regime— 
to succeed Adoulaindicates the depth of 
desperation to which the Kinshasa 
authorities had sunk. Tshombe’s chief 
qualification for the job was, after all, 
his brazen readiness—amply demon- 
strated during the Katanga secession— 
to rely openly on outside military sup- 
port and particularly on the services of 
white mercenary units. His notoriety 
and tarnished reputation could thus be 
said, without undue cynicism, to repre- 
sent his preatest assests since they allowed 
him to embrace overtly policies that 
Kasa-Vuba and members of the Binza 
group would only pursue covertly. 

At the same time, however, Tshombe’s 
accession to the premiership and the 
hostile or embarrassed reactions that it 
elicited from an overwhelming majority 
of Third World states forced Zaire to 
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confront its international environment 
in a much more deliberate, if defensive, 
manner than had ever been the case 
since independence. Gone was Adoula’s 
pretense of nonalignment, as well as the 
virtual deminutio capitis that Zaire had 
experienced as a ward of'the interna- 
tional community. Tshombe’s swearing- 
in as prime minister coincided, symbol- 
ically but not coincidentally, with the 
United Nations’ pullout from the Congo. 

Zaire’s foreign policy under Tshombe 
was predicated upon the prime minister’s 
initimate ties with some Western powers, 
significantly colored by past associa- 
tions. Belgium, which had—rather suc- 
cessfully, on the whole—managed to 
reconcile official support for the central 
government with significant de facto 
backing for the Katanga secessionists, 
was in many ways Tshombe’s privileged 
partner and allowed him to score a sig- 
nificant propaganda coup by agreeing — 
something that they had declined to do 
with his predecessors—to negotiate with 
him a settlement—on terms actually 
more favorable to Belgium than to 
Zaire—of the intricate set of financial 
claims and counterclaims (le conten- 
tieux) resulting from the severance of 


colonial ties between the two countries. 


France, which had taken a jaundiced 
view of the U.N. operation and had, 
covertly or through its African clients, 
supported the Katanga secession, was 
now ready to respond to Tshombe’s 
overtures and to exploit his need for 
allies—notably by encouraging him to 
have Zaire join the French-oriented 
African and Malagasy Common Organ- 
ization (OCAM). 

While this represented the first major 
breakthrough for French influence in 
Kinshasa, it did not significantly affect 
the centrality of the U.S. presence, which 
rested on four years of consistent involve- 
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ment and assistance, whether directly or 
under the cover of the United Nations, 
as well as on the systematic cultivation 
of an extensive network of Zairian 
clients. Indeed, the strength of the U.S. 
commitment to the Kinshasa regime 
rather than to Tshombe personally was 
soon to be tested in the form of the 
November 1964 set of Belgo-American 
airborne operations against Stanleyville 
(Kisangani) and other rebel strongholds 
in northeastern Zaire. Nor did Zaire’s 
bid to join the OCAM truly solve the 
controversy of the Tshombe regime’s 
credibility in the wider circle of Afro- 
Asian states. Indeed, to the extent that 
OCAM was viewed—not without rea- 
son—as a Trojan horse for French influ- 
ence and as a source of factionalism 
within the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU), Zaire’s membership in the Fran- 
cophonic organization only served to 
exacerbate opposition to the Tshombe 
government’s demands for unqualified 
recognition and acceptance as a full 
participating member of the OAU. The 
open sympathy shown by some Third 
World states toward the rebel countergov- 
ernment provoked Tshombe into vehe- 
ment denunciations in which “Arabs” 
and “Communists” were singled out as 
the “enemies of the Congolese people.” 
Even such a moderate African leader as 
Jomo Kenyatta was antagonized when 
his efforts to mediate a settlement be- 
tween rival Congolese factions were 
nullified by the concerted Belgo-American 
onslaught, coordinated with the action 
of several mercenary units, against the 
rebel strongholds. 

The obligations that Tshombe had 
earlier incurred on Portugal for allowing 
his Katanga gendarmes to use Angola 
for sanctuary—-a pattern that recurred 
in 1966-67, after Tshombe had been 
driven from power, and then again, in a 
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strikingly different context, in 1977 and 
1978-—-also led him to curtail the activi- 
ties of Angolan nationalists, to the 
special detriment of the National Front 
for the Liberation of Angola (FNLA), 
whose visibility in the ongoing liberation 
struggle had been largely dependent on 
the favored status that it had enjoyed 
under Tshombe’s predecessors, and later 
regained under Mobutu, vis-a-vis the 
rival Popular Movement for the Lib- 
eration of Angola (MPLA). Tshombe’s 
move canceled the only advantage that 
the FNLA had derived from its regional- 
ist character, a factor that, in every other 
respect, had always weighed against its 
credibility as a truly national movement, 
and thus indirectly worked to the benefit 
of the MPLA, which at that same time 
was thriving in the leftist ambiance of 
post-Youlou Brazzaville. Never again 
was the FNLA able to sustain its earlier 
claim of being the sole legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Angolan people. This 
development was to have momentous 
consequences ten years later. 

But, even if the Tshombe regime was 
largely unsuccessful, even if it moved 
within a relatively narrow range of 
options and was visibly constrained by a 
number of predictable determinants, its 
diplomatic maneuverings nevertheless 
represented the first sustained attempts 
by Zaire to achieve an ad hoc foreign 
policy stance tailored to its idiosyncratic 
needs. Indeed, during the first years of 
the Mobutu regime, Zairian foreign 
policy continued to follow the same 
fundamental orientations as those of its 
predecessor, even when it ostensibly 
seemed to reverse them. That it was able 
to do so more successfully was due, in no 
small degree, to its skillful repudiation 
of those aspects of Tshombe’s policy 
that African and other Third World 
states had found most objectionable 
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while relying, in practice, on a slightly 
reshuffled but basically identical assort- 
ment of Western patrons and backers. 

By the fall of 1965 Tshombe had 
clearly outlived his domestic usefulness, 
itself based, as we have seen, on his 
unredeemable notoriety. At the same 
time, his continued presence at the helm 
was increasingly seen as the sole obstacle 
tc the Kinshasa regime’s full acceptance 
by those states that had been sympathetic 
tc the rebels’ claims. But, far from 
fading away, Tshombe had been engaged 
for some months in an increasingly 
overt bid for the presidency, which, 
under the terms of a new Gaullist-style 
constitution, offered vastly expanded 
powers to the future head of state. 
Tshombe’s ambitions thus threatened 
not only President Kasa-Vubu but also 
the oligarchic Binza group, which assid- 
uously sought to undermine Tshombe’s 
position by splintering his fragile major- 
ity coalition in parliament. When this 
proved insufficient, Kasa-Vubu dis- 
missed Tshombe from the premiership 
on 13 October 1965 and immediately 
proceeded to seek African endorsement 
for his legal coup, strongly reminiscent 
of the one he had carried out five years 
earlier against Lumumba, by personally 
attending the Accra summit meeting of 
the OAU, which Tshombe had vowed to 
baycott in view of the hostile reception 
he was likely to face. 

Kasa-Vubu easily won good marks 
from his African peers by pledging gen- 
eral goodwill toward all OAU members 
and support for the Angola liberation 
struggle without, however, being too 
specific about which movement his 
administration would back. He also 
indicated that Zaire would give up its 
membership in OCAM and terminate 
the use of white mercenaries. Such bold 
pronouncements, even if they could be 
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construed as propagandistic posturing, 
were nevertheless disturbing for Zaire’s 
Western patrons and for their Kinshasa 
clients, and they probably played a 
significant part in Mobutu’s decision to 
seize power shortly thereafter, on 23 
November 1965. 


CLAIMING A NATION’S 
BIRTHRIGHT: THE MOBUTU 
REGIME’S FIRST YEARS 


Mobutu, who was in a good position 
to appreciate the Zairian army’s contin- 
uing weakness, did not reiterate Kasa- 
Vubu’s vague pledge to get rid of the 
mercenaries; the mercenaries themselves 
laid the ground for their own expulsion 
over the next two years through their 
adventurist disloyalty to the regime. 
Mobutu reaffirmed Zaire’s membership 
in OCAM. This sort of backsliding, 
adding to Mobutu’s reputed ties to the 
CIA and his role in the liquidation of 
Lumumba, caused a good deal of mis- 
giving among those African states that 
had been most hostile toward Tshombe. 
Military regimes were also sufficiently 
rare at that time to be viewed as deplor- 
able aberrations. Thus the initial African 
reaction to Mobutu’s takeover was a 
qualified one at best. The principal, if 
not the only, positive feature that the 
new regime possessed in the eyes of 
militant African leaders such as Kwame 
Nkrumah was the fact that it had side- 
lined Tshombe and could, to that extent, 
be regarded as a marginal improvement. 

The initial thrust of Zairian foreign 
policy under Mobutu was accordingly 
focused on a search for legitimacy and 
credibility, an external projection, in 
many ways, of its most serious domestic 
weaknesses. This search was essentially 
similar to the unmet goals of the 
Tshombe regime. A number of factors, 
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however—some domestic and idiosyn- 
cratic, others more circumstantial or 
environmental—combined to enhance 
the Mobutu regime’s image, both inter- 
nally and externally. Whatever degree of 
stability Mobutu was able to bring to 
Zaire was seen as a welcome relief, both 
by the war-weary Zairian populace and 
by the international community, in- 
cluding the African states, for whom the 
seemingly endless Congo crisis had been 
a constant source of concern and embar- 
rassment. Growing dissensions between 
the dispirited rebel leaders, now rele- 
gated, for the most part, to exile, 
indirectly enhanced Mobutu’s credibility. 

So did, after a fashion, the rash of 
military coups that occurred in the 
months following Mobutu’s takeover. 
While still in a minority, military regimes 
could no longer be ignored or treated as 
temporary aberrations. In Ghana’s case, 
Kwame Nkrumah’s overthrow even held 
the added benefit of removing from the 
African scene a man whose moral 
authority had for years stood behind 
Lumumba and his political heirs and 
whose endorsement of Mobutu had been 
lukewarm at best. White Rhodesia’s 
challenge to independent Africa—Ian 
Smith’s Unilateral Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had taken place two weeks 
before Mobutu’s coup—the escalation 
of the liberation struggle in Mozam- 
bique, and Nigeria’s drift toward civil 
war all seemed to claim more urgent 
attention and combined to relegate Zaire 
to the back burner. 

The next two years were largely 
devoted to improving the regime’s im- 
age, both domestically and externally, 
through a series of moves intended to 
demonstrate its nationalist militancy and 
to appropriate some of the charisma 
ignited by Lumumba’s meteoric career. 
Lumumba’s rehabilitation and elevation 
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to the rank of national hero, the breaking 
of diplomatic relations with Portugal, 
the Africanization of topographical and 
personal names in the context of a 
loudly trumpeted bid for authenticity, 
and finally the various forms of osten- 
sible economic nationalism culminating 
with the expropriation of the Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga all combined 
to enhance the regime’s credibility. Even 
the serious military challenges to which 
it was exposed in 1966 and 1967 ulti- 
mately rebounded to its advantage in 
terms of international—particularly 
African—support inasmuch as they 
involved white mercenary units and 
Katanga contingents that had been inte- 
grated into the Zairian armed forces by 
Tshombe but had never fully transferred 
their loyalty to his successor. 

The successful recasting of the Mo- 
butu regime’s image, crowned by the 
acceptance of Zaire’s bid to host the 
1967 OAU summit, was all the more 
remarkable because, despite the tiers- 
mondiste verbiage, Zairian foreign pol- 
icy—then or later—displayed only the 
barest signs of nonalignment. Relations 
with Belgium cooled perceptibly when it 
became clear that economic nationalism 
was chiefly aimed at Belgian interests 
while the admittedly smaller U.S. hold- 
ings were being left relatively undis- 
turbed. Nor were relations with Paris 
particularly cordial through the late 
1960s, although this was largely a 
consequence of France’s own tortuous 
record of seeking to draw Zaire into the 
French orbit by backing Tshombe both 
during and after the Katanga secession, 
by encouraging Zaire’s membership in 
OCAM, or by tolerating the ambiguous 
maneuvers of mercenary groups led by 
French agent Bob Denard. U.S. influ- 
ence, by contrast, was stronger and 
more direct than ever, and American 


tutelage was credited by several obser- 
vers with the skillful refurbishing of 
Mobutu’s image. 

By 1968, the Zairian regime’s credi- 
bility and acceptability seemed suffi- 
ciently assured for its foreign policy to 
move beyond the reactive or legitimizing 
patterns that had guided it since indepen- 
dence. Apart from functional ties with 
Rwanda and Burundi, based on a shared 
colonial legacy and which Zaire later 
tried to parlay into a Communauté des 
états des grands lacs, Mobutu’s first bid 
for regional leadership took the form of 
the hastily assembled Union of Central 
African States, linking Zaire with the 
Central African Republic and Chad. 
Although Zaire was still nominally a 
member of OCAM at the time, France 
took a dim view of Mobutu’s initiative 
and persuaded President Bokassa to 
withdraw from the projected union, 
leaving it to wilt as an implausible part- 
nership between two noncontiguous 
states. ; 

Meanwhile, Zaire was beginning to 
reap the benefits of its new-found 
stability. In an attempt to create a 
favorable climate for foreign investment, 
Zaire worked out a settlement of the 
claims arising from the nationalization 
of Union Minière and, in 1969, published 
a liberal investment code. By 1970 
Mobutu had almost totally reversed his 
earlier stance of economic nationalism, 
going so far as to declare that the word 
“nationalization” was “not part of the 
Zairean lexicon.” Massive direct invest- 
ments failed to materialize, but Zaire’s 
apparent return to prosperity attracted 
a swarm of contractors and suppliers 
buoyed by a generous injection of loans 
that lined the country’s sweet path to 
eventual bankruptcy. 

The personalization of power that 
increasingly characterized the Zairian 
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regime on the domestic front reverber- 
ated on the international scene. Zairian 
diplomacy in the early 1970s consisted 
largely of presidential visits and initia- 
tives aimed at projecting an elder-states- 
man image of the Zairian ruler. In 1971, 
Mobutu volunteered his good offices to 
reconcile Idi Admin and Julius Nyerere 
and to mediate the lingering dispute 
between Nigeria and the four Biafra 
recognizers—-Gabon, the Ivory Coast, 
Tanzania, and Zambia. Both offers were 
declined, but the Zairian leader was 
included in the team of OAU wise men 
who were assigned to attempt a negoti- 
ated end to Israel’s occupation of the 
Sinai. He also played a significant part 
in the settlement of the border dispute 
between Burundi and Tanzania and, 
despite Nyerere’s diffidence, was invited 
to join the Tanzanian president and 
Zambia’s Kaunda in conversations on 
the southern African situation. 

Still craving acceptance as a genuinely 
nonaligned country, Zaire multiplied 
symbolic gestures and contacts. None of 
these moves were in fact very controver- 
sial or likely to jeopardize Zaire’s close 
ties to the West. Pulling out of the 
moribund OCAM, recognizing the two 
Germanies after Bonn had shelved the 
Hallstein doctrine, or establishing diplo- 
matic relations with Peking following 
Nixon’s overture to China hardly caused 
any eyebrows to be raised in Western 
capitals, but they enhanced the visibility 
of Mobutu, whose feverish round of 
travels peaked in 1973, when he spent 
150 days outside Zaire and visited no 
fewer than 26 countries, including China, 
India, and 14 African states. 

The first real breakthrough achieved 
by Mobutu’s diplomacy, however, came 
in the fall of 1973. After attending the 
Afro-Asian summit in Algiers, he an- 
nounced before the U.N. General Assem- 
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bly that Zaire was breaking diplomatic 
relations with Israel. Although Zaire 
was not, strictly speaking, the first black 
African country to sever ties with the 
Jewish state, the fact that it was the first 
moderate state to take such a stance, 
combined with the special closeness of 
its past relations with Israel, attracted 
considerable attention to Mobutu’s 
decision. In fact, as nearly every other 
African state followed suit, Zaire found 
itself, for the first time in its history, in 
the heady position of a trend setter. The 
symbolic significance of Zaire’s move 
was duly recognized by the Arab states 
when they singled out Mobutu as the 
only black African leader to be invited 
to the November 1973 Arab summit. 
The break with Israel was consonant 
with Mobutu’s long-standing efforts to 
enchance his regime’s visibility and to 
establish Zaire’s credibility as an auto- 
nomous actor. Apart from the obvious 
expectation of Arab petrodollars, how- 
ever, the benefits of the move, when 
measured in terms of Zairian national 
interest, were not immediately evident. 


MOBUTU IN DECLINE: ANGOLA 
AND THE ZAIRIAN DEBT PROBLEM 


Even if much of it could be dismissed 
as posturing, Mobutu’s assertive pretense 
of nonalignment, combined with his 
domestic attacks against the Roman 
Catholic establishment and with the 
radicalization measures that rekindled, 
with dubious results, the fires of eco- 
nomic nationalism, generated a certain 
amount of mutual annoyance and mal- 
aise in Zaire’s dealings not only with 
Belgium—whose relations with its ex- 
colony were forever alternating between 
bickering and cordiality—but also, more 
significantly, with the United States. 
The assignment to Kinshasa, in early 
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1974, of Ambassador Deane Hinton to 
replace Sheldon Vance, who, from 1969 
through 1973, had developed extremely 
close links with Mobutu, ushered in a 
gradual, if relative, cooling of U.S.- 
Zairian relations. Mobutu criticized the 
appointment as assistant secretary of 
state for African affairs of Nathaniel 
Davis. Davis, as U.S. ambassador to 
Chile, was widely credited with having 
had a hand in the overthrow of Salvador 
Allende. Mobutu’s criticism of Davis’s 
appointment was also directed, by 
implication, against Hinton, who had 
served in Chile during the same period. 
Tension between the two governments 
culminated in June 1975, when Mobutu 
accused the CIA of having plotted his 
overthrow and assassination. 
Whatever the truth behind these alle- 
gations, and whether or not the CIA had 
indeed, as anumber of observers believed, 
developed alternative contacts within 
the Zairian military, independently of 
Mobutu, the two countries were inescap- 
ably tied not only by the past but also by 
their convergent involvement in Angola. 
Linkages between Zaire and the FNLA 
had developed at several levels. Long 
before the 1961 outbreak of Angola’s 
national liberation struggle, Kongo 
migrants from northern Angola had 
sought employment in Kinshasa and in 
lower Zaire, where ethnic similarity had 
made adjustment easy. Holden Roberto 
himself, who since early childhood had 
continuously resided in Zaire, was an 
illustration of this pattern of interpene- 
tration. But whereas Kasa-Vubu’s own 
predilection for the cause of pan-Kongo 
nationalism had been a decisive factor in 
his early support for the FNLA, Mobu- 
tu’s ties to Roberto were based on their 
parallel links to the CIA, later reinforced 
by the lifelong friendship between Ro- 
berto’s second spouse and Mobutu’s 


first wife, who both came from the same 
village. 

Apart from such idiosyncratic factors, 
however, geopolitical considerations and 
aspirations to regional leadership—not 
to mention the tantalizing prospect of 
possibly gaining control of the oil-rich 
Cabinda enclave—provided plausible 
national-interest motivations for Zaire 
to yield to the temptation of influencing 
the outcome of the Angola liberation 
struggle. In the event, Zaire’s covert 
military intervention on the side of the 
coalition between FNLA and the Na- 
tional Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (UNITA) proved to be an 
unmitigated disaster. Not only did it 
expose the continuing weakness and 
unreliability of the Zairian armed forces, 
thereby causing resentment and demoral- 
ization among military circles, but it 
also exploded in a matter of days the 
painfully crafted myth of Zaire’s non- 
aligned posture. South Africa’s headlong 
plunge into the Angola civil war deci- 
sively tilted Third World opinion in 
favor of the MPLA. Even China, which 
had backed FNLA and UNITA out of 
hostility to the Soviets, now tiptoed off 
the scene, leaving Zaire in the unenvi- 
able position of being unambiguously 
identified as the apartheid regime’s sole 
African accomplice and as aclient of the 
United States. 

In a number of ways, however, by 
stripping Mobutu’s mask of nonalign- 
ment the Angola fiasco made it easier 
for Zaire to claim the full benefits of its 
now-avowed dependency at a time when 
Western backing was becoming essential 
to the regime’s survival. By 1975, the 
combined effects of declining copper 
prices, corruption, mismanagement, and 
misguided economic nationalism had 
brought Zaire to the brink of open 
bankruptcy. This marked the beginning 
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of an extraordinary decade during which 
Zaire, basking in the sun of U.S.—and, 
to a lesser extent, French—protection, 
managed to defy international financial 
and monetary circles, to delay or to 
dilute necessary reforms, and to curb 
domestic unrest through the recurrent 
exploitation of its own helplessness. 

The cold-war perspective that the 
United States insisted on applying to the 
region after the MPLA victory, ironically 
guaranteeing the entrenchment of Soviet 
and Cuban forces in Angola, ensured 
American commitment to the political 
stability and continued pro-Western 
orientation of Zaire. All that was needed 
was for Mobutu to persuade his Western 
backers that there were no satisfactory 
alternatives to his regime, and that any 
major economic or political breakdown 
would open up a vacuum into which the 
Soviets and Cubans might be tempted to 
to step. 

The two incursions—Shaba I and 
Shaba I]—-launched in 1977 and again 
in 1978 by the dissident Congolese 
National Liberation Front, a group 
organized by former associates of Moise 
Tshombe who had entrenched them- 
selves in northeastern Angola, appeared 
to confirm this Manichaean vision. 
Though the two attacks were limited in 
scope and had been tolerated rather 
than instigated by the Luanda govern- 
ment, the fact that they had originated 
in Angola was sufficient to trigger a 
swift Western response in the form of 
the dispatching of French, Belgian, and 
Moroccan troops with U.S. logistical 
support. Mobutu naturally tried to pre- 
sent the incursions as instances of 
Soviet-Cuban subversion, but despite 
the fact that the Congolese National 
Liberation Front clearly lacked a nation- 
wide following, they dovetailed with 
other signs of domestic discontent to 
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2xpose the regime’s fragility and de- 
zlining legitimacy. 

At the urging of his Western—and 
particularly U.S.—backers, Mobutu 
initiated a short-lived period of political 
liberalization that, by opening some 
legitimate channels for the expression of 
dissent, only made it easier for the 
Zairian leader to identify his most artic- 
ulate domestic critics and later to sup- 
press them when the newly elected 
Reagan administration made it clear 
that it could tolerate authoritarian re- 
gimes as long as they were pro-Western. 

Pressure for economic reforms was 
harder to elude. Despite their extraor- 
dinary leniency and their repeated will- 
ingness to reschedule Zaire’s debts after 
it had become evident that Zaire could 
not or would not adhere to any repay- 
ment schedule, Western creditors finally 
forced Mobutu to swallow some bitter 
medicine from the International Mone- 
tary Fund and to close off some of the 
conduits that deflected a good portion - 
of the country’s wealth into his own and 
his cronies’ pockets. Making a virtue out 
of necessity, Mobutu now proclaimed 
the policy reversals that were being 
forced upon him as articles of the 
Mobutist creed—extolling the virtues of 
free enterprise, privatizing parastatals, 
and turning over the management of all 
key sectors of the economy to expatriate 
technocrats. 

Foreign policy also reflected this open- 
faced realignment and was increasingly 
geared toward demonstrating Zaire’s 
total reliability as an American ally. 
Mobutu dispatched troops to Chad in 
support of the Habré regime, vehemently 
denounced Qaddafi, allowed Zairian 
territory to be used for the resupply of 
Angola’s UNITA guerrillas, consistently 
backed Morocco on the Western Sahara 
issue to the extent of boycotting the 
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OAU out of solidarity with King Has- 
san, and, having lost Arab support when 
he decided to restore full diplomatic 
relations with Israel, even proposed to 
scuttle Afro-Arab. unity by suggesting 
the creation, as an alternative to the 
OAU, of a league of black African states 
from which the Arab states of North 
Africa would be excluded. 

The overwhelming predominance of 
U.S. patronage was tempered only by 
the closeness of Zaire’s links with 
France, which Mobutu had started to 
cultivate more deliberately in the mid- 
1970s as an alternative to the then-ailing 
American connection. The 1974 election 
of Valéry Giscard d’Estaing ushered in a 
marked rapprochement between the two 
countries. French intervention in the 
Shaba wars—notably in the form of the 
spectacular, if somewhat anticlimactic, 
dispatching of the Foreign Legion to 
Kowezi in 1978—finally erased the 
unpleasant memories left by France’s 
ambiguous maneuverings during the 
1966-67 Tshombist uprisings. 

Zaire now became a regular and 
valued participant in the annual Franco- 
African summit conferences initiated by 
Giscard. Mobutu’s misgivings about a 
possible change of course under Mitter- 
rand were soon put to rest when it 
became clear that the new Socialist 
administration was not contemplating 
any significant reorientation of France’s 
African policy, and Zaire hosted the 
1982 Franco-African summit in an 
atmosphere of renewed cordiality. By 
and large, Zaire’s pro-American and 
pro-French stances turned out to be 
quite compatible, but there is no doubt 
that whenever perceptible differences 
arose between French and American 
policies—for example, regarding Chad, 
Libya, the Middle East, Angola, the 
Western Sahara, and others—Zairian 
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foreign policy took its cue from Wash- 
ington rather than Paris. 


CONCLUSION: THE 
USES OF DEPENDENCY 


By the mid-1980s, as the economic . 


clouds began to dispel, Zaire’s foreign 


policy remained shackled by some of the 
same disabilities that had plagued it ever 
since independence. The only signal 
advance it could boast was that of 
having learned to exploit its own weak- 
nesses in order to extract Western 
backing, however reluctant at times, for 
what remains its one true priority— 
regime survival. Zaire’s seemingly un- 
ending crisis-—consisting, in fact, of two 
protracted crises separated by a seven- 
year period of relative remission from 
1968 to 1975—left it singularly deficient 
when it came to projecting power or 
exercising leverage on its environment, 
even at the regional level. Zaire’s contri- 
bution or impact on issues affecting 
Africa or on Third World concerns over 
the past quarter century has been vir- 
tually nonexistent. Within a narrowly 
circumscribed set of options, Zairian 
foreign policy, especially under Mobutu, 
has demonstrated considerable dexterity 
at playing off one patron against another, 
the United States, France, and Belgium 
being, in this context, the three relevant 
partners. While unable to alter or even 
to control events occuring in its interna- 
tional environment, it has achieved a 
certain capacity to limit their conse- 
quences as well as some of the potentially 
adverse effects of its own powerlessness. 

Such achievements are not negligible, 
considering that Zaire lacked—or denied 
itself—most of the tools with which 
some small states have at times been 
able to compensate for their lack of con- 
ventional power. The resort to moral 
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suasion, Third World solidarity, ideo- 
logical assertiveness, or exemplary signif- 
icance that leaders such as Nyerere, 
Nkrumah, or Touré—to mention only 
the Africans—were recurrently able to 
muster were largely unavailable to 


Mobutu or to his predecessors—with - 


the brief but inconclusive exception of 
Lumumba—no matter how strenuously 
they were claimed. 

Zaire never earned recognition on a 
scale that was commensurate with its 
size, population, and potential wealth. 
The magnitude of its problems rather 
than that of its assets was the true cause 
of its international visibility. Zaire is, in 
African terms at least, much too big to 
be ignored, but its domestic weaknesses 
have prevented it from effectively per- 
forming the regional role, whether as a 
subimperialist or as an autonomous 
middle power, that the West or the 
Third World—operating, of course, from 
different perspectives—at various times 
hoped it might fill. 

Domestic preoccupations—political 
or economic stability, legitimacy, or 
sheer regime survival—as perceived and 

interpreted by an oligarchic elite, rather 
than any ideological premise or any 
projection of Zaire’s role in a global or 
regional environment, have been the 
only constant and predictable determi- 
nants of Zairian foreign policy. The 
successive Zairian regimes, however, 
were never able to control the domestic 
environment fully, or even to insulate it 
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successfully from external manipula- 
tions. The best they could achieve was to 
ensure that those foreign interveners 
who had helped them emerge could be 
persuaded to assist with their self-per- 
petuation in office. 

This, to put it bluntly, amounts to 
saying that dependency has been, in 
many ways, the keystone of Zairian 
foreign and even domestic policies. In 
fact, the chief use of dependency—or of 
the regime’s ability to secure consistent 
external patronage—lies with its effects 
on the domestic scene. In that perspec- 
tive, even the high visibility of foreign 
patronage, while it may not enhance the 
regime’s legitimacy, can have and has 
had the effect of discouraging and 
demoralizing dissidents. Dependency— 
whether it be political, military, or 
economic—has clearly detracted from 
Zaire’s credibility, and capacity to act, 


. as an autonomous actor in the interna- 


tional system. But then again, as this 
article has attempted to show, the logic 
of Zairian foreign policy has always 
been subordinated to such basic domestic 
considerations as stability, elite entrench- 
ment, and regime survival. Until such 
time that a formulation of national inter- 
est emerges that can supersede and 
transcend such narrow concerns, the 
foreign policy of the Republic of Zaire 
will in all likelihood continue to operate 
on an ad hoc, short-term, and opportu- 
nistic basis. 
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ROM the very emergence of the 

modern state of Ethiopia, that 
country’s leaders have been consumed 
with the twin concerns of establishing 
the legitimacy of this multiethnic polity 
as a viable nation-state, and maintaining 
its territorial integrity. Domestically, 
public policies have sought to secure 
and control the acquiescence—if not the 
genuine support—of disparate ethnic 
groups. Historically, the Amhara ethnic 
group has maintained hegemony over 
more than forty subordinate ethnic 
groups, some of whom have consistently 
called for their right to self-determination. 
For instance, the Somali of the southeast 
have desired to reunite with their kin in 
the Republic of Somalia since the early 
twentieth century; nationalists in the 
former Italian colony of Eritrea have 
demanded the right to secede since being 
incorporated into Ethiopia in 1962; and 
segments of the Oromo people in the 
south-central part of the country have 
pressed for the right to form an indepen- 
dent state of Oromia over the past 
decade.! Faced with such challenges, the 
boundaries of the Ethiopian state have 
largely had to be maintained through 
force. 

No matter what the character of the 
regime, the government has comple- 
mented its domestic policies of control 
with a foreign policy that has relied 
heavily on strategic military and diplo- 
matic alliances. The ultimate objective 
has always been to have the world 
community recognize as legitimate the 
geographic boundaries of the state as 
they presently exist. Despite the fact 
that since 1974 Ethicpia has been gov- 
erned by a leftist-oriented military dicta- 


1. See Edmond J. Ketler, “Ethiopia: Revolu- 
tion, Class and the National Question,” African 
Affairs, 80(321):519-50 (Oct. 1981). 
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torship, its foreign policy objectives have 
essentially remained the same. Given the 
weak, dependent character of the state, 
no matter what the ideological orienta- 
tion or organizational form of the 
regime, leaders have been forced to 
advance their causes through inter- 
national diplomacy and defensive mili- 
tary action internally as well as in border 
zones. The fruits of diplomacy are used 
to assist the state in maintaining its 
territorial continuity. What seems to 
matter most is the state’s ability to 
persist by the most expedient means. In 
order to understand how the essence of 
Ethiopia’s foreign policy has remained 
unchanged for more than a century, it is 
necessary to place this discussion in a 
historical perspective. 


DIPLOMACY AND STATE 
BUILDING IN 
IMPERIAL ETHIOPIA 


Although the state of Ethiopia can 
trace its history back more than 3000 
years, the modern imperial state did not 
begin to emerge until the middle of the 
nineteenth century.” At that time, Ras 
(King) Kasa, who traced his lineage to 
the house of David and King Solomon, 
succeeded in consolidating his rule over 
the Abyssinian core from which modern 
Ethiopia would flower. The establish- 
ment of a link to Solomon’s line was 
important because Ethiopian legend held 
that this was a prerequisite to establishing 
one’s right to rule as king of kings. 
Kasa’s ascension to power came on the 
heels of almost 100 years of endemic 
conflict. Local warlords and traditional 
nobility competed among themselves 
and succeeded in fragmenting the state 

2. See Donald N. Levine, Greater Ethiopia: 


The Evolution of a Multiethnic Society (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1974). 
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into numerous mini-kingdoms.3 By 
1855, Ras Kasa had achieved the military 
capacity and popular support needed to 
begin the process of reconsolidation. 

On being crowned emperor, Kasa 
took the name Tewodros II.4 According 
to one of the religious documents that 
form the basis of Ethiopian myth and 
custom, Jesus is said to have prophesied 
that after a prolonged era of evil deeds 
among the chosen Ethiopians, a period 
of divine punishment would ensue. From 
this chaos would emerge a righteous, 
just, and popular king, Tewodros, who 
would rule for 40 years and restore 
Ethiopia to its former greatness. 

Tewodros was predominantly con- 
cerned with establishing control over 
the peripheral parts of his fragile empire 
and with territorial integrity. He wanted 
to create a united Ethiopia, but he never 
quite succeeded. He had to be constantly 
alert to rebellion in the periphery, and 
although he succeeded in modernizing 
and centralizing his army to a degree, 
Tewodros was never powerful enough 
to feel secure. 

Throughout his reign, Tewodros tried 
to develop a dynamic foreign policy that 
reached out beyond the Horn region. He 
attempted to have his regime recognized 
on an equal footing with the great 
powers of Europe. He also appealed 
specifically to Britain, France, and 
Russia as fellow Christian nations to 
assist him in whatever ways possible in 
his fight against the Turks, Egyptians, 
and Islam. In neither case, however, was 
Tewodros’s request heeded to his satis- 
faction. In fact, he was incensed at the 
apparent lack of respect accorded him 


3. See Mordechi Abir, Ethiopia: The Era of 
the Princes (London: Longmans, 1968). 

4. Sven Rubenson, King of Kings: Tewodros 
of Ethiopia (Addis Ababa: Oxford University 
Press, 1966). 


by Napoleon and Queen Victoria. 

In a fit of desperation in 1865, Tewo- 
dros resorted to force in his efforts to 
gain British recognition of Ethiopia as 
an equal and the establishment of dipio- 
matic and trade relations. He took as 
hostage several British subjects who 
happened to be at his court, including 
the British consul. At first, Britain tried 
to negotiate release of the hostages, but 
failed because it refused to accede to 
Tewodros’s demands for reciprocal rela- 
tions. Two years later a British military 
expedition moved from Eritrea into the 
highland core of Ethiopia, attacking 
Tewodros’s capital of Magdala. Tewo- 
dros’s troops were outmatched and they 
succumbed easily. Rather than surren- 
der, Tewodros committed suicide. The 
British troops withdrew after securing 
the release of the hostages, and, after a 
brief power struggle, another king named 
Kasa claimed the imperial throne. He 
chose the name Yohannes IV.° 

As a personality and as a ruler, 
Yohannes differed from Tewodros as 
night from day. He was more patient 
and less impulsive than his predecessor. 
Although both envisioned a united, 
Christian Ethiopia, their approaches 
were in contrast. Yohannes valued order 
more highly than the rigid centralization 
that had characterized Tewodros’s rule. 

Yohannes’s most outstanding accom- 
plishments were in the field of foreign 
policy. Whereas Tewodros had at- 
tempted brazenly to demand respect 
and the recognition of Ethiopia by Euro- 
pean powers, Yohannes followed a course 
of patient diplomacy. This was a time of 
heightened European interest in Africa 
as a base for colonial expansion. It was 
a.so a period when Sudanese Mahdists 


5. Zewde Gabre-Selassie, Yohannes IV of 
Ethiopia (London: Oxford University Press, 1975). 
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challenged Ethiopia on its western 
border. 
Although Yohannes considered Islam 
a threat, he saw European expansionism 
as an even greater threat to Ethiopia’s 
political survival. At one point, Yohan- 
nes even made an abortive attempt to 
form an alliance with the Mahdists 
against a potential European incursion. 
His worst fears were confirmed in 1885, 
when Britain, which occupied parts of 
Eritrea at the time, allowed Italy to take 
control of the port of Massawa and to 
expand its presence in the area. Italy 
immediately made it apparent that it 
wanted to colonize Ethiopia. In 1889, 
before he could raise a challenge to 
Italian encroachment, Yohannes was 
killed in battle against the Mahdists. 
Just prior to Yohannes’s death, the 
Italians had begunto court Ras Menelik 
H of Shoa, Yohannes’s most serious 
competitor. The Italians looked upon 
this initiative as preparation for the 
impending challenge to Yohannes. 
Menelik saw it as an insurance policy 
against a possible invasion of his domain 
by Yohannes. Yohannes died, however, 
before either of these events could occur. 
Only seven weeks after the death of 
Yohannes, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween Menelik and the Italians in the 
small town of Wichale in what is now 
Wollo Province. The treaty was officially 
described as the Wichale Treaty of Per- 
petual Peace and Friendship. Menelik 
saw this as insurance against foreign as 
well as domestic enemies. The treaty 
declared that the state of war that had 
existed between Yohannes and Italy was 
officially ended and recognized Menelik 
as the emperor of all of Ethiopia. 
Under the treaty Italian claims to Mas- 


6. Sven Rubenson, Wichale XVH (Addis 
Ababa: Haile Selassie I University, 1964), p. 12. 
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sawa were recognized as long as Ethiopia 
could use the port freely for trade. Ethi- 
opia also agreed to cede part of the Tigre 
Highlands to Italy and to give the Italians 
certain commercial, industrial, and judi- 
cial privileges in Eritrea. For its part, 
Italy agreed to give Ethiopia a substan- 
tial loan and to continue to supply Mene- 
lik with arms. In general, then, both Italy 
and Ethiopia were guaranteed a measure 
of security and trading privileges. 
Significantly, the treaty was written 
in two versions, Italian and Amharic, 
which had profound implications for 
future relations between the two coun- 
tries. Both drafts were identical except 
for one article, Article XVII. The Italian 
version of this article essentially implied 
that Ethiopia was a protectorate of 
Italy. The Amharic version suggested 
that Ethiopia was free to seek the assis- 
tance of the Italians in its dealing with 
other governments, but it was not 
obliged to do so. When Menelik realized 
the discrepancy in the two versions, he 
tried to have it corrected through diplo- 
macy. After this effort failed, the em- 
peror notified Italy in 1893 that the 
treaty would be abrogated in one year. 
In response Italy prepared for war. 
Menelik, in anticipation, strengthened 
his defensive capabilities by purchasing 
more arms and military equipment from 
private dealers as well as from such 
governments as the Russian, French, 
and British. He already possessed a 
substantial battery of armaments, which 
had enabled him to expand his territorial 
possessions to the north and south even 
before the demise of Yohannes. In order 
to secure the popular support he needed 
to fend off the Italians, Menelik appealed 
to his subjects, emphasizing Ethiopia’s 
historic reputation for repulsing external 
enemies. Once again, the threat of a 
formidable foreign invader seems to 
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have coalesced the disparate people who 
made up the empire. 

In early 1895 Italy began its system- 
atic penetration of the highland core. 
Minor skirmishes between Italian forces 
and Ethiopian regional armies took place 
throughout that year. By January 1896, 
however, Menelik decided that the time 
had come for a decisive showdown.’ The 
Italians had committed 20,000 well- 
armed troops to this campaign, and 
Menelik countered with a force of 
100,000. After a period of a war of 
nerves, the consummate battle erupted 
at Adowa in late February and lasted for 
six days. The Italians were resoundingly 
defeated with more than 35 percent of 
their troops being killed. 

The Ethiopian victory at Adowa sent 
shock waves throughout Europe and 
caused the reigning Italian government 
to fall. The vanquished Italians sued for 
peace, and a treaty was signed that 
allowed Italy to keep Eritrea while re- 
nouncing all claims to the Ethiopian 
core. For the first time, the European 
powers realized that Ethiopia was an 
African power to be reckoned with. 
Now Britain, France, Russia, and Italy 
flocked to Menelik’s court in order to 
arrange the exchange of ambassadors 
and to conclude diplomatic agreements 
establishing their spheres of influence in 
the Horn of Africa vis-a-vis Ethiopia. 
Even Sudanese Mahdists sought to stabi- 
lize relations with Ethiopia at this time.® 

By the end of 1897, Ethiopia’s current 


boundaries—save for Eritrea and part ` 


of the western border——had been set, at 
least on paper. Diplomatic agreements 
with Britain, France, and Italy esta- 


7. See Sven Rubenson, The Survival of Ethio- 
pian Independence (London: Heinemann, 1976). 

8. See Harold Marcus, The Life and Times of 
Menelik If (London: Oxford University Press, 
1975). 


blished Menelik’s exclusive rights to 
territories bordering the colonial posses- 
sions claimed by these powers, respec- 
tively. Significantly, these rights made 
Menelik an active participant in the 
colonial partition of Africa along with 
the European powers. It was clear that 
the emperor was gifted with consider- 
able diplomatic acumen, playing off one ` 
power against the other as pawns in an 
etfort to secure the sovereignty of his 
country. This contributed greatly to the 
almost mythical image of Ethiopia as 
the epitome of African independence. 
A critical element in Menelik’s efforts 
to establish effective control over the 
expanded empire was his army. He is 
credited with professionalizing the armed 
forces and with creating a standing 
army. As circumstances dictated, he 
could raise an army of up to 200,000, 
with 10,000 to 12,000 men at his direct 
d:sposal.9 Through diplomacy, he se- 
cured military technical assistance. 
European instructors, mainly French 
and Russian, were invited to his court to 
assist in military training. That training, 
however, was confined to weapons use 
and did not involve strategy and tactics. 
The first European-style military acad- 


emy was not established until 1934, four 


years after Haile Selassie I became 
emperor. 

Menelik introduced the practice of 
erecting permanent garrison towns 
throughout the recently conquered pe- 
riphery to aid not only in defense but 
also in establishing the administrative 
presence of the central authorities. Thus 
military administrators were extremely 
instrumental in consolidating the phys- 
ical boundaries of present-day Ethiopia. 


9. See R.H. Kofi Darkwah, Skewa, Menelik 
and the Ethiopian Empire, 1813-1889 (London: 
Heinemann, 1975), p. 116. 
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HAILE SELASSIE AND THE 
RISE OF THE NATION-STATE 


Menelik died in 1913, and it was not 
until 1930 that the next strong emperor, 
Haile Selassie I, assumed the throne.!° 
The new emperor was dedicated to the 
creation of a stronger, more modern 
bureaucratic empire with unquestioned 
respect in the world community. This 
was clear as early as 1923, when as 
Crown Regent Ras Tafari Makonnen, 
the would-be emperor engineered Ethio- 
pia’s entry into the League of Nations. 

Haile Selassie’s efforts were briefly 
halted by the occupation of Ethiopia by 
the Italian Fascists between 1936 and 
194]. Ethiopia’s joining the League of 
Nations was clearly instigated by the 
ever present potential for invasion of the 
Ethiopian heartland by the Italians. 
When the Italians did finally invade, the 
emperor took flight and established a 
government in exile in London. From 
. there, he journeyed to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to make an impassioned plea before 
the General Assembly of the League of 
Nations for aid in defense to the Ethio- 
pian motherland.!! Although the League 
of Nations’ charter stipulated that all 
members were committed to protect the 
sovereignty of one another, the league 
ultimately ignored Haile Selassie’s plea. 

Apparently viewing the League of 
Nations’ inaction as only a temporary 
setback, the emperor continued to be- 
lieve in the ultimate value of effective 
diplomacy. He also recognized Ethio- 
pia’s need for a powerful external patron 
until he could restore the state’s adminis- 
trative capacity for autonomous action. 


10. See Leonard Moseley, Haile Selassie (Lon- 
don: Weidenfell and Nichclson, 1964). 
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His diplomatic skills and Britain’s own 
strategic necessities in the area enabled 
him to elicit the aid of the British in the 
Hberation of Ethiopia. 

In the immediate post-World War IJ 
Deriod, Ethiopia was extremely depen- 
dent on British military, economic, and 
zechnical aid. At the same time, the 
emperor feared that Britain might either 
declare Ethiopia a protectorate or use 
zhe claim that the whole of Italian East 
Africa—Eritrea, Ethiopia, Somalia— 
was occupied enemy territory and thus 
zould be partitioned for administrative 
zonvenience. Haile Selassie’s fears moved 
him to seek alternative relationships 
that would allow him to loosen Ethio- 
pia’s ties to Britain. This was a period 
when all the Allied powers were jock- 
eying for leverage in the reordered inter- 
national political arena. France wanted 
to return to the prewar status quo; 
Russia wanted to block Britain from 
claiming too much of the African spoils; 
the British wanted to solidify their pres- 
ence in the Horn; and the United States 
wanted to establish a new presence in 
the region. !2 : 

Through diplomacy, Haile Selassie 
was able to regain complete adminis- 
trative control over the territory he 
claimed—and more—by 1954. In 1952 a 
U.N. resolution had made possible a 
federation between Ethiopia and the 
former Italian colony of Eritrea. Eritrea 
was to have regional autonomy within 
the federation, but Haile Selassie was 
not content with only administrative 
control. He was not satisfied until he 
secured the endorsement of both the 
Eritrean and Ethiopian Assemblies in 
1962, which allowed him to incorporate 
Eritrea fully into the empire, making ita 

12. See John H. Spencer, Ethiopia, the Horn 
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province of Ethiopia instead of a trustee- 
ship. 

These maneuvers took place against 
the backdrop of the emperor’s loosening 
ties with Britain and establishing new 
patronage links with the United States. 
British military aid was withdrawn in 
1952, and Haile Selassie moved quickly 
to firm up relations with the United 
States. Since the early 1940s, the United 
States had coveted a base in Eritrea 
where it could set up a radio tracking 
station. Haile Selassie viewed the use of 
such an installation by the United States 
as having more benefits than costs; that 
is, he would reap the benefits of being 
closely allied with the most powerful 
military power in the world, while being 
paid rent in the form of military aid that 
could be used to strengthen the state’s 
military capacity. Two agreements were 
concluded in May 1953 to formalize this 
new relationship. As a result, the United 
States guaranteed Ethiopia’s security, 
which added greatly to the confidence 
with which the emperor could approach 
the task of political consolidation. 

In addition to the military aid Ethio- 
pia received from the United States over 
the next 23 years, its armed forces also 
benefited from the presence of a Military 
Assistance Advisory Group, which was 
established in 1954. This group provided 
training for the Ethiopian forces down 
to the battalion level. By 1975, the total 
U.S. military assistance to Ethiopia 
amounted to almost $280 million. In 
addition, between 1953 and 1976, 3978 
Ethiopian soldiers—more than half the 
total for Africa—were trained in the 
United States.}3 


13. See Edmond J. Keller, “United States 
Policy on the Horn of Africa: Policymaking with 
Blinders On,” in African Crisis Areas and US 
Foreign Policy, ed. Gerald Bender, James S. 


The relationship that developed be- 
tween the two countries under Haile 
Selassie is often considered as one of 
dependency on the part of Ethiopia. I 
would argue the contrary. A better 
description is interdependence. At least 
at the beginning both partners got what 
they wanted. In the days prior to ad- 
vances in satellite technology, Kagnew 
Station in Eritrea provided the United 
States with a valuable link in its world- 
wide military communications network. 
To an extent, American policymakers 
considered it essential to keep Haile 
Selassie in power if access to this base 
was to be preserved. In this sense, the 
s-rategic interests of the United States 
came to intersect with Haile Selassie’s 
domestic and regional interests.. 

Even though the United States pre- 
ferred not to become involved in domes- 
tic politics, on occasion it provided the 
emperor with the means to put down 
internal upheavals. On a more consistent 
basis, the United States contributed to 
the expansion of the Ethiopian military 
as a hedge against a Somali threat. It 
also provided counterinsurgency train- 
ing and on-the-ground advisers to help 
to suppress Eritrean nationalism. The 
scale and character of U.S. military 
involvement in Ethiopia contributed to 
a low-intensity arms race in the Horn 
region. This notwithstanding, Haile 
Selassie felt the association with the 
United States was essential not only to 
his survival but also to the survival of 
the state itself. 

The military dimension was only one 
part of Haile Selassie’s survival strategy. 
The other involved political diplomacy. 
Cn the one hand, under his leadership, 
Ethiopia became an active member of 
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the United Nations, even going so far as 
to commit Ethiopian troops for peace- 
keeping operations in Korea in 1951 as 
well as the Congo in 1961. He wanted to 
appear to be achampion of freedom and 
anticommunism. On the other hand, 
when the winds of change for African 
independence began to blow in the 
1950s, Haile Selassie belatedly jumped 
to the forefront of the voices calling for 
African independence. Until 1958, he 
had remained silent about European 
colonialism in Africa. But in April of 
that year, at the first meeting of the 
Conference of Independent African 
States in Accra, Ghana, the emperor 
pressed for a resolution in which the 
Signatories agreed to observe each 
other’s territorial integrity.!4 He thereby 
avoided Ethiopia’s being branded an 
African imperialist for its role in the 
partition of Africa during the period of 
European colonial expansion. 

From this point on, Haile Selassie 
recognized the value not only of partici- 
pating in international organizations, 
but also of taking the lead in the interest 
of the voices of moderation. Such con- 
sideration prompted him to extend an 
invitation to host the 1963 meeting of 
the Conference of Independent African 
States. There he proposed that priority 
be given to spelling out the meaning of 
the concept of African unity and to its 
operationalization. This meeting re- 
sulted in the founding of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity. Due to his role, 
Haile Selassie secured the mantle of 
patriarch of African unity. Even more 
important, he ensured that Ethiopia’s 
territorial integrity would not be ques- 
tioned by other African states. 


14. See Peter Schwab, Haile Selassie I (Chi- 
cago: Nelson-Hall, 1979), pp. 101-14. 
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REGIME CHANGE, IDEOLOGY, 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 

The reign of Haile Selassie came to an 
znd in September 1974. The emperor 
was deposed by a military coup d’état. 
The new regime at first did not attempt 
to alter the country’s foreign policy 
significantly. In fact, priority was ini- 
tially given to addressing the long- 
standing problem of underdevelopment 
that had characterized Haile Selassie’s 
tule. An equally pressing problem from 
the perspective of the Provisional Mili- 
tary Administrative Council (PMAC) 
was a resolution of the nationalist insur- 
gency in Eritrea that had been raging 
since the early 1960s and that by 1974 
had intensified. Even though Eritrea 
had been annexed only in 1962, the new 
regime, as the one before it, asserted 
that Ethiopia’s claim to the region could 
be traced to antiquity. With the aid of a 
newly formed people’s militia in alliance 
with units of the regular armed forces, 
the PMAC tried to secure a military 
solution to the problem. ` 

Simultaneously, the new government 
liberalized the political atmosphere and 
allowed relatively free and open ex- 
change of political ideas. Wanting to 
carve out a vanguard role for the PMAC 
in the creation of the new society, it 
actually opened the door to civilian 
criticism of its dictatorial and antidemo- 
cratic tendencies. Consequently, urban 
guerrilla warfare erupted, involving civil- 
ian groups that supported the vanguard 
role of the men in uniform, those who 
opposed it, and the politicized military 
itself. 

Although the United States had de- 
cided not to renew its lease of Kagnew 
Station—land-based communications 
facilities were no longer needed—it 
wanted to maintain a presence in Ethio- 
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pia to block Soviet expansionism in 
Africa. The Ford administration wanted 
to avoid an embarrassment similar to 
what it experienced in Angola in 1974, 
when covert United States aid to anti- 
communist forces failed to dislodge the 
pro-Moscow Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola. Yet it was 
uneasy with the growing leftist tenden- 
cies and political excesses of the regime. 

The United States began to express 
concern about violations of human rights 
in Ethiopia as early as November 1974, 
when 60 political prisoners were exe- 
cuted. Concern was heightened two 
months later when the struggle for Eri- 
trea reached a crisis level. By June 1975, 
the government had 30,000 to 40,000 
troops poised in the Eritrean region, 
most of whom were poorly trained and 
poorly armed militiamen.!5 The Eritrean 
forces attacked them in their own camps 
before they could launch an offensive 
and decimated them. The United States 
then appealed to the PMAC to halt its 
use of the militia in the Eritrean cam- 
paign, threatening to withhold needed 
military aid. Presidential candidate 
Jimmy Carter, noting growing human 
rights violations throughout the world, 
vowed to make human rights the center- 
piece of his foreign policy in the event of 
his election. When he assumed office, 
Carter moved swiftly to make good on 
his word. On 25 February 1977, it was 
announced that because of continued 
gross violations of human rights by the 
governments of Ethiopia, Argentina, 
and Uruguay, U.S. military aid to those 
countries would be reduced in the new 
fiscal year.!6 


15. See Haggai Erlich, The Struggle over 
Eritrea, 1962-1978: War and Revolution in the 
Horn of Africa (Stanford, CA: Hoover Institution 
Press, 1983), pp. 71-78. 

16. Sandra Vogelgesan, “What Price Princi- 


In the face of the worsening Ethio- 
pian-U.S. relations, the Soviets moved 
to take advantage of an opportunity to 
become Ethiopia’s new big-power patron. 
By April it was clear that the PMAC had 
decided to shed its unreliable patron and 
to replace it immediately with a new 
partner. As head of the PMAC, Colonel 
Mengistu Haile Mariam demanded that 
the United States close down Kagnew, 
all operations of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group, and most other U.S. 
installations within 72 hours. By then, 
the Soviets had begun to provide mili- 
tary arms and equipment to replace lost 
American aid.!? 

Sensing that the regime was in des- 
perate trouble, internal and external 
enemies began to take action to hasten 
its demise. Most important, civilian 
opposition groups began to intensify the 
urban guerrilla campaign, and Somalia 
committed regular troops to assist ethnic 
Somali in the Ogaden in their efforts to 
separate from Ethiopia. The Somali 
government expressed concern over the 
growing Soviet and Cuban presence in 
Ethiopia. Until then Somalia had beena 
client of the Soviet Union. Although the 
Soviet Union continued to supply aid to 
Somalia, after the Ogaden invasion in 
June 1977, it began to withdraw its per- 
sonnel until by September no more than 
400 remained out of 1000. In November, 
Somalia announced the abrogation of 
the 1974 Treaty of Friendship and Coop- 
eration with the Soviet Union. In addi- 
tion, diplomatic relations with Cuba 
were suspended. This cleared the way 
for the unconstrained entry of the Soviet 
Union into Ethiopia. 


ple?—-U.S. Policy on Human Rights,” Foreign 
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In late November the Soviets launched 
a huge air and sea lift of arms and 
equipment to Ethiopia.!8 In addition, 
over the next several months more than 
11,000 Cubans and 1000 Soviet military 
personnel arrived in the country and 
were sent to the Ogaden front. This aid 
was decisive in turning the tide in favor 
of Ethiopia by early 1978. As this drama 
unfolded in Ethiopia, the United States 
and other Western allies rallied to the 
side of Somalia. 

As a result of the spiit between Ethio- 
pia and the United States, tension 
mounted throughout the whole region. 
Beginning in May, clashes occurred be- 
tween Sudan‘and Ethiopia on their 
common border, and Egypt committed 
troops to help guard the eastern border 
of Sudan. The United States eventually 
began to pursue systematically an encir- 
clement strategy intended to isolate Ethio- 
pia by entering into military relation- 
ships with its neighbors. Countries such 
as Egypt, Sudan, Kenya, Somalia, and 
Oman were asked to allow their terri- 
tories to be used as staging grounds for 
the U.S. Rapid Deployment Force, which 
could be used to project U.S. military 
power into the Middle East and Persian 
Gulf.!9 These developments caused Ethi- 
opia, South Yemen, and Libya to come 
together in a show of solidarity and 
resolve jointly to repulse any efforts by 
the United States or its proxies to inter- 
vene in their affairs. The U.S. policy in 
the Horn was continued and even ex- 
tended by the Reagan administration, 
which by 1986 was attempting to smooth 
the way for covert aid to opponents of 
the Afro-Marxist regime. 
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The broader implication of these 
developments was an escalation of the 
regional arms race in the Horn. The 
Soviets and Americans jockeyed to 
check one another; the Ethiopians and 
Somali tried to outfox each other. The 
consequences were momentous. The size 
of the Ethiopian military jumped from 
65,000 in 1976 to almost 300,000 in 
1986. Somalia’s army swelled from 
31,000 to about 54,000 in the same 
period. Domestically, Ethiopia’s opposi- 
tion groups, although temporarily con- 
tained in 1978, had achieved the military 
capacity to cause serious problems for 
the regime by the mid-1980s, particularly 
in the Eritrea and Tigre regions. Between 
1974 and 1982 Ethiopia’s military expen- 
ditures grew more than tenfold to $381 
million.” By then, the Soviets had pro- 
vided over $2 billion in military aid in 
comparison to less than $300 million 
provided by the United States over a 
22-year period. What is more remark- 
able is the fact that both Somalia and 
Ethiopia now spend almost 10 percent 
of their gross national products for 
military purposes in spite of being among 
the poorest countries in the world. 

As did the previous regime, the pre- 
sent Ethiopian government has accorded 
its international image and territorial 
integrity the highest priority in its foreign 
policy. Domestically its approach to 
foreign policy has resulted in the growing 
regimentation and militarization of 
society. Opposition groups have forced 
the regime to rely extensively on the 
Soviet Union to maintain itself in power 
and to preserve the country’s territorial 
integrity. Critics suggest that this deep- 
ening association has resulted in Ethio- 
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pia’s becoming a Soviet pawn. I, how- 
ever, would question this. Although the 
regime consistently sides with the Rus- 
sians in the international diplomatic 
arena, it has on numerous occasions 
demonstrated its independence in the 
area of domestic policy and interna- 
tional economic policy.2! For instance, 
the PMAC took its time in setting up a 
vanguard party in spite of Soviet pres- 
sure. When the party was formed, it was 
dominated by military personnel, again 
contrary to Soviet wishes. In economic 
policy, Ethiopia has close aid and trade 
relations with the West and pursues a 
pragmatic investment policy. Clearly, 
then, the new regime takes an opportu- 
nistic approach to its dealings with the 
big powers. To be sure, it is heavily 
dependent on the Russians for military 
aid, but it cannot do without the West 
for economic development aid. Ironi- 
cally, this places the current regime in a 
stronger position than the previous one. 
It can use its necessarily diversified aid 
sources as leverage, playing one big- 
power bloc off against the other, al- 
though within limits. 

Ideologically, the PMAC is oriented 
toward the Soviet Union, but this has 
made little difference in the fundamental 
essence of its foreign policy. It continues 
to strive to have its commitment to the 
principles of nonalignment, self-reli- 
ance, and self-determination accepted 
as genuine. For instance, in 1974 at 
Ethiopia’s invitation, the Organization 
of African Unity decided to make Addis 
Ababa the permanent site not only for 
its headquarters but also for its annual 
summit. By emphasizing its leadership 
role in the Organization of African 

21. See Edmond J. Keller, “Revolutionary 
Ethiopia: Ideology, Capacity and the Limits of 
State Autonomy,” Journal of Commonwealth 
and Comparative Politics, 23(2):133 (July 1985). 


Unity, the regime reinforces its defini- 
tion of the Ethiopian nation-state. 

One subtle change aimed at enhancing 
Ethiopia’s international reputation is 
its leader’s repeated claims of solidar- 
ity not only with the other peoples 
of Africa, but also with all progres- 
stve forces throughout the world, in- 
cluding the West. To legitimize its 
position, the regime quotes the charters 
of the United Nations and the Organi- 
zation of African Unity and pledges 
endorsement of the principle of peaceful 
coexistence. Significantly, the rhetoric 
emphasizes peace and friendship, not 
proletarian internationalism and class 
struggle. l 

By 1985, in spite of problems caused 
by drought, famine, and internal war, 
the PMAC was beginning to resolve at 
least temporarily some of its regional 
foreign policy problems. After the over- 
throw in Sudan of President Jafar 
Muhammad al-Nimeiry in April of that 
year, the regime that replaced him began 
ta express a desire to secure Sudan’s 
border with Ethiopia and-to tighten 
surveillance of cross-border operations 
by Ethiopian and Eritrean opponents of 
the regime.?3 More remarkably, about 
the same time Ethiopia and Somalia 
began to move toward détente. A his- 
toric meeting between Mengistu and 
Mohamed Siad Barre of Somalia was 
held at the inaugural meeting of the Inter- 
governmental Authority on Drought 
and Development. A joint communiqué, 
issued after extensive talks, stated that 
the aim of these preliminary contacts 
was to create the “conditions for the 
normalization of relations and the estab- 
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lishment of lasting peace” between the — 


two countries.24 


CONCLUSION 


The fundamental essence of Ethio- 
pia’s foreign’ policy has not changed 
over the past century despite the change 
in regime. Although the imperial regime 
has been displaced by a military Afro- 
Marxist government, the main focus of 
the country’s foreign policy continues to 
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be the desire to have the multiethnic 
character of the nation-state internation- 
ally accepted as legitimate and to defend 
tts territorial integrity. As in the past, 
these goals are pursued with the military 
aid of a big-power patron. The identity of 
zhe patron has changed, but the reason 
Tor the alliance has not. The ideological 
character of the new regime is less 
‘mportant for what it is than for what it 
does. It provides the government with 
-zhe needed military wherewithal to 
2nsure the survival of the state as well as 
the regime. 
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Anglophonic Variants: 
Kenya versus Tanzania 


By DAVID F. GORDON 


ABSTRACT: The East African countries of Kenya and Tanzania provide 
an interesting comparative context for examining the evolution of African 
foreign relations. In the past decade both countries have significantly 
broadened the range of issues on their foreign policy agendas in response to 
changes in both regional and international environments. Tanzania has 
shifted its trade and aid relations away from the European powers and has 
become heavily involved in the diplomacy surrounding southern African 
conflicts. Kenya has become a significant exporter of goods to other Third 
World countries. Relations between the two countries deteriorated sharply 
in the latter 1970s, but, since 1983, have entered a new period of 
cooperation. Tanzania has maintained a policy of strict nonalignment, 
while Kenya has developed close strategic ties to the United States. 
International financial institutions, especially the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), have been increasingly involved in both countries. IMF 
relations with Tanzania have been highly conflictual; Kenyan-IMF 
relations, while cordial, have also had their problems. In sum, both 
countries have been relatively successful in utilizing foreign relations to 
promote national goals. 
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Africa. He is the author of Decolonization and tke State in Kenya. 
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ANGLOPHONIC VARIANTS 


HE foreign relations of Kenya and 
Tanzania shifted dramatically in 

the late 1970s and early 1980s as both 
countries responded to a rapidly chang- 
ing regional context, the heightened 
importance of Africa in the global geo- 
strategic considerations of the world’s 
superpowers, and the onset of severe 
domestic economic difficulties. Between 
independence and the mid-1970s, there 
was a remarkable continuity in both the 
issues that Kenya and Tanzania faced in 
their foreign relations and the manner in 
which they responded to those issues. 
The legacies of colonial rule and nar- 
rowly defined regional issues dominated 
the agendas of both countries. Kenya’s 
foreign policy during that period has 
been described as one of “quiet diplo- 
macy,”! cautious and pragmatic in its 
articulation. While Tanzania was always 
more outward looking, it also played an 
essentially low-key role in foreign affairs. 
Since the late 1970s, both countries 
have become much more actively in- 
volved in foreign affairs, and the issues 
that make up their foreign policy agendas 
have been transformed. Forming the 
background of this transformation are 
_ the following elements: the breakup of 
the East African Community (EAC); 
superpower involvement in the conflicts 
in northeast Africa; the emergence of 
southern Africa as a major focal point of 
global political interest; the overthrow 
of Idi Amin in Uganda and the subse- 
quent continuing instability in that coun- 
try; the growing conflict between eco- 
nomically strapped Third World nations 
and international financial institutions 
such as the International Monetary 
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Fund (IMF) and the World Bank; and 
the growing interest of the United States 
in playing a more direct role in the 
Indian Ocean as a response to the fall of 
the Shah of Iran and the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan. 

`- This article will explore the evolution 
of the foreign relations of Kenya and 
Tanzania since independence, the chang- 
ing goals of both, and why these changes 
have occurred. I will first examine the 
broad global economic dimension of 
Kenyan and Tanzanian foreign rela- 
tions, then discuss the evolution of their 
regional diplomacy, and finally examine 
how each has responded to the increasing 
role of the great powers and of interna- 
tional financial institutions in African 
affairs. 

Until 1967, Kenya and Tanzania re- 
sponded quite similarly to their inherited 
colonial legacies. Both countries recog- 
nized and accepted their structural depen- 
dence on the global economy while, at 
the same time, attempting to reform 


their domestic structures and to diversify 


and improve their positions in the inter- 
national economic order. In 1967, Tan- 
zania turned to the Left, concluding that 
self-reliance and socialism provided the 
only path forward for underdeveloped 
African countries.2 How have Tanzania 
and Kenya fared in their efforts to 
reorganize their relations with the inter- 
national economic system? While the 
answer to this question should consider 
domestic issues, this discussion will be 
limited to the international dimension, 
in particular to trade and aid. 


2. For a discussion of the broad strategic 
choices available to African governments, see 
Donald Rothchild and Robert L. Curry, Jr., 
Scarcity, Choice and Public Policy in Middle 
Africa (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1978), pp. 115-16. 
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TRADE AND AID: TANZANIA 


The striking features of Tanzania’s 
trade since independence are the dra- 
matic increase and subsequent decrease 
in the level of imports from China, the 
demise of bilateral trade with Kenya, 
and the reemergence of the Western 
countries as the major suppliers of 
foreign goods to Tanzania. Increased 
trade with China was a result of Tan- 
zania’s need to repay China for money 
lent for the construction of the Tanza- 
nia-Zambia (Tazara) railway. With the 
completion of the railway in 1974, 
China’s share of Tanzania’s imports 
declined sharply. The demise of trade 
with Kenya was the result of the closure 
of the Kenya-Tanzania border in 1977. 
Between 1967 and the mid-1970s, Tanza- 
nia had sought to limit imports of goods 
from the industrialized countries. One 
by-product of the border closure with 
Kenya was the reemergence of Western 
countri2s as Tanzania’s most important 
trading partners, on both the import 
and export sides. 

Perhaps the most important features 
of the evolution of Tanzania’s foreign 
trade are its overall decline and a growing 
gap between exports and imports. In the 
second decade of its independence, its 
foreign trade, in real terms, diminished; 
imports shrank by about | percent per 
year and exports decreased by 8 percent 
per year. Between 1961 and 1968, Tan- 
zania had exported goods worth more 
than those imported, but since 1970 this 
pattern has reversed, and since 1978 the 
value of imports has more than doubled 
those of exports.3 The growing balance- 
of-trade deficit was at first paid for by 
Tanzania’s foreign exchange reserves, 


3. Data are taken from International Mone- 
tary Fund, Direction of Trade Annual (Washing- 
ton, DC: International Monetary Fund, various 
years). 


but, for all intents and purposes, these 
had run out by 1981. The imbalance 
must now be covered by foreign assis- 
tance and borrowing. This has resulted 
in a substantial drop in real imports 
since 1980. Foreign assistance has in- 
creased rapidly in recent years; by the 
early 1980s it equaled exports as a 
source of revenue and foreign exchange.‘ 

Tanzania has greatly diversified its 
sources of foreign assistance, moving 
away from its initial dependence on 
Britain, by maximizing aid from the 
smaller industrialized countries. Coun- 
tries that have been particularly impor- 
tant lenders to Tanzania are Sweden, 
Canada, Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
the Netherlands, and, more recently, 
West Germany. 

Tanzania has also received large- 
scale loans from the World Bank and its 
concessional window, the International 
Development Association, although 
Tanzania’s conflict with the IMF has 
caused delays in the disbursement of 
these funds in recent years. Very little 
aid has been received from the Soviet- 
bloc countries, although Yugoslavia was 
a major donor in the 1970s.5 Never a 
major source, the United States ceased 
its assistance in 1982 when Tanzania 
was over a year in arrears on repayment 
of a prior bilateral loan. 

Tanzania’s growing dependence on 
loans calls into question President 
Nyerere’s self-reliance approach. Its suc- 
cessful diversification of aid, however, 
which has vastly reduced Great Britain’s 
role in Tanzania and limited the influ- 
ence of any major global power, under- 


4. Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, Geographical Distribution of 
Financial Flows to Developing Countries (Paris: 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, various years). 
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lines Tanzania’s continued commitment 
to nonalignment. 


TRADE AND AID: KENYA 


In contrast to Tanzania, Kenya’s trade 
and aid relations show a more gradual 
evolution and, while also becoming in- 
creasingly diversified, do so in a quite 
different way. While Kenya has run into 
balance-of-trade difficulties in the past 
few years, they have been less serious 
than those of Tanzania. Kenya’s trade 
with Britain has shown a slower, smaller, 
but steadier drop-off. While Tanzania’s 
imports from Britain dropped from 38 
percent of all its imports at indepen- 
dence to 13 percent in 1982, Kenya’s 
dropped from 31 percent to 18 percent. 
Two recent trends are the growing share 
of imports from oil-producing countries, 
which reached over 30 percent of total 
imports following the second oil shock 
of 1979-80, and the almost total loss of 
imports from Tanzania and Uganda, 
which once accounted for 10 percent of 
all imports.$ 

On the export side, the overall trend 
is toward greater diversification away 
from Britain to industrialized countries 
and toward an increasing importance of 
markets in developing countries as com- 
pared to industrialized countries. In the 
early 1980s, Kenyan exports to devel- 
oping countries—both African and non- 
African—virtually equaled Kenyan ex- 
ports to the industrialized West. The 
division between Kenya’s exports to 
industrialized and developing countries, 
however, is substantially out of the con- 
trol of the Kenyan government. During 
periods of high international prices for 
coffee, the proportion of Kenya’s exports 
to industrialized countries increases; 
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curing periods of low coffee prices, Ken- 
va’s overall export levels diminish, with 
the result that exports to developing coun- 
tries, though relatively steady in volume, 
increase as a proportion of the total. 

In real terms, Kenya’s volume of 
trade stagnated in its second decade of 
independence, after growing very rapidly 
-n the first. But Kenya’s experiences in 
zhis regard were not as bad as Tanzania’s. 
While Kenya has always had a negative 
trade balance, it has been balanced 
historically by the revenue and foreign 
exchange generated by tourism and 
foreign investment. But the double blow 
dealt by the second oil shock and the 
international recession put Kenya into a 
serious balance-of-payments crisis in 
the early 1980s. 

Kenya’s foreign assistance record also 
evolved differently from Tanzania’s. Vir- 
tually all of Kenya’s foreign assistance 
has come from Western industrialized 
countries and from multilateral institu- 
tions closely tied to them such as the 
European Economic Community, the 
World Bank, and the IMF. Kenya has, 
however, diversified its aid resources 
among the industrialized countries. Brit- 
ain continues to be an important source 
of aid, although not as predominantly 
since the middle 1970s.7 The most impor- 
tant trend in Kenya’s foreign assistance. 
is the recent emergence of the United 
States as the largest single aid source. 
Prior to this, Kenya, like Tanzania, did 
not allow either of the two superpowers 
to play a large role in development 
assistance. 


KENYAN-TANZANIAN RELATIONS 


Relations between Kenya and Tanza- 
nia have been marked by acombination 


7. Organization for Economic Cooperation 
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: of cooperation and suspicion that go 
back to the early days of colonial rule. 
Under colonialism, the British created 
fiscal arrangements and infrastructural 
services for all of East Africa. Even then, 
the Tanzanian government distrusted 
white-settler-dominated Kenya and 
argued that interterritorial arrangements 
did not equally distribute the benefits of 
cooperation. At independence, Tanzania 
insisted that a new basis of cooperation 
be found that could better serve the 
interests of all the newly independent 
East African states. The Kenyans, pre- 
occupied with the struggle for inde- 
pendence and domestic conflicts over 
both power and policy, gave little atten- 
tion to the details of regional coopera- 
tion. In the first years of independence, 
the leaders of both countries took re- 
gional cooperation for granted, accus- 
tomed as they were to cooperating in the 
anticolonial struggle. They failed to per- 
ceive that independence would make 
regional integration more, rather than 
less, difficult once separately defined 
national interests and national develop- 
ment came to the fore. 

The Kampala Agreement of 1964 was 
intended to provide the basis for more 
balanced cooperation between Tanza- 
nia, Kenya, and Uganda, the last being 
the third former British colony in East 
Africa. It sought to limit trade imbal- 
ances and to reallocate investment so as 
to enhance industrialization opportuni- 
ties for Tanzania and Uganda. The 
arrangements were never effectively 
implemented because the changes in- 
volved were more difficult than had 
been foreseen. In the years following the 
Kampala Agreement, regional coopera- 
tion continued to falter while Kenya’s 
predominance in intraregional trade in- 
creased. The three countries tried to 
overcome the difficulties by setting up a 
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new system of regional cooperation in 
June 1967—the EAC. The EAC sought 
to “strengthen and regulate industrial, 
commercial and other relations of the 
partner states in order that there must be 
accelerated and sustained expansion of 
economic activities within East Africa, 
the benefit of which shall be equally 
distributed.”® Four autonomous corpo- 
rations were set up to manage the rail- 
ways, harbors, airways, and ports to- 
gether with telecommunications. Their 
headquarters were divided among the 
participant states, and the EAC’s overall 
administrative headquarters was estab- 
lished in Arusha, Tanzania. 

Although cooperation in the EAC 
was encouraging in the initial years, 
relations between the member countries 
began to deteriorate by the early 1970s. 
Despite elements of the treaty favorable 
to Uganda and Tanzania, Kenya con- 
tinued to dominate interterritorial trade. 
This led the other two partners to take 
steps to protect their own interests. In 
1972, exchange controls and import 
restrictions were reimposed, diminishing 
the effectiveness of the common market 
and dissolving the common monetary 
area. Restrictions were also imposed by 
member states that limited the efficient 
functioning of the four service corpora- 
tions. 

The demise of EAC cooperation was 
given further impetus by Idi Amin’s 
coup against Uganda’s President Obote 
in 1971. President Nyerere detested Idi 
Amin and refused to meet with him. 
Thus the EAC’s highest body, the East 
African Authority, which consisted of 
the presidents of the three member coun- 
tries, did not meet after 1971. This 
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absence precluded any high-level nego- 
tiations to rectify problems in the com- 
munity. At the same time, Uganda’s 
economic collapse under Amin made 
cooperation and planning all the more 
difficult. 

While the Amin coup was the decisive 
event in the downfall of the EAC, the 
immediate cause of its breakup in 1977 
was failed brinkmanship by both Kenya 
and Tanzania. In 1976, the four common 
service corporations faced overwhelming 
difficulties due to the cumulative impact 
of interstate financial restrictions and 
political conflicts. By the end of 1976, 
only East African Airways remained 
operational as a community venture. In 
January 1977, the airline was grounded 
and Kenya, not expecting Tanzanian 
retaliation, immediately set out to form 
its own national airway, using equipment 
from East African Airways to make up 
its core. Tanzania, incensed at what was 
viewed as a lack of goodwill by Kenya, 
hit back in the only way it could— 
by closing its border with Kenya to cut 
off Kenyan exports. Bilateral relations 
sharply deteriorated, removing any basis 
for continuing the EAC, and in June 
1977 the community officially died. 

Both Kenya and Tanzania paid sub- 
stantially for the demise of regional 
cooperation. In absolute terms, Kenya 
was hurt more. Exports to Tanzania 
dried up, and the border closure made 
trade with Zambia, which had become a 
significant importer of Kenyan goods, 
all but impossible. The lack of a secure 
regional market has been a major factor 
behind Kenya’s failure to sustain foreign 
private investment. On the other side of 
the border, Tanzania’s tourist trade was 
devastated since its most spectacular 
game parks are located near the Kenyan 
border and have historically depended 
on Kenyan tour operators for their 
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supply of visitors. Tanzanian consumers 
also lost their access to many commodi- 
ties for which there were no consistently 
supplied alternatives. In general, the 
border closure encouraged smuggling, 
“ncreased prices, and limited employ- 
nent opportunities in both countries. 

The closure of their common border 
and the collapse of the EAC led Kenya 
and Tanzania to reorient their regional 
relations. For Kenya, this meant im- 
Sroving political ties and expanding 
sconomic links to Ethiopia and the 
Sudan. It also meant a search for new 
markets in the Middle East and a subse- 
quent shift in attitude toward Israel. 
Although Kenya had broken official 
relations with Israel in the aftermath of 
the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, solid commer- 
cial and intelligence links between the 
two countries had continued. In the late 
1970s and early 1980s, however, Kenya 
became much more pro-Arab in political 
orientation, and its exports to Middle 
Eastern countries expanded. 

By the end of 1977, efforts were under 
way to normalize relations between Ken- 
ya and Tanzania. This process proved to 
be very difficult until 1983, when a 
number of factors combined to produce 
a settlement. Until then, the situation on 
the ground was one of protracted stale- 
mate. Each country maintained precon- 
ditions for negotiations that the other 
country found unacceptable. 

Just as Idi Amin’s successful coup 
was a key event in the collapse of 
regional cooperation, his removal im- 
proved the possibility for Kenyan-Tan- 
zanian détente. Until Amin’s fall in 
April 1979, the Tanzanians felt that 
continuing Kenyan trade with Uganda, 
particularly the supply of oil from Ken- 
ya’s refinery in Mombasa, was propping 
up Amin. Kenya, for its part, was wary 
of Nyerere’s intentions in moving mili- 
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tarily against Amin and feared that the 
post-Amin regime would be closely tied 
to Tanzania. In fact, Tanzanian influ- 
ence in post-Amin Uganda has not been 
extensive. Political stability has not been 
reestablished in Uganda and the several 
governments of the post-Amin era have 
all sought close ties to Kenya as well as 
to Tanzania. 

Improvements in Kenyan-Tanzanian 
relations resulted from shifts in the 
Kenyan political scene, most significant- 
ly Daniel Arap. Moi’s succeeding Jomo 
Kenyatta after the latter’s death in 1978. 
Also in 1978, Bruce McKenzie, minister 
of agriculture and the architect of Kenya 
Airways, was killed in an aircrash. He 
had been one of the two politicians most 
hostile to Tanzania. The other, Charles 
Njonjo, former attorney general and 
close adviser to both Kenyatta and Moi, 
fell into political disgrace in 1983. 

In mid-1983, Tanzanian Prime Min- 
ister Edward Sokoine signaled a new 
Tanzanian initiative to resolve the dis- 
pute when he publicly stated that the 
border should be reopened and Kenyan- 
Tanzanian relations normalized. This 
initiative stemmed from Tanzania’s very 
severe economic crisis and its desire to 
present international donors, especially 
the IMF, with a pragmatic image. The 
pieces of the East African puzzle were 
finally falling into place. In November 
1983, the presidents of Kenya, Tanzania, 
and Uganda, meeting in Arusha, the for- 
mer headquarters of the defunct EAC, 
announced agreement on the major 
issues in dispute between them. Nearly 
seven years after its closing, the border 
between Kenya and Tanzania was 
reopened. 

In the short period since the agree- 
ment, relations between Kenya and Tan- 
zania have improved slowly but steadily. 
Regional cooperation is likely to con- 


tinue to be less formal and institutional- 
ized than in the old EAC. The most 
probable format for broadened eco- 
nomic cooperation will be the Preferen- 
tial Trade Area for Eastern and Southern 
Africa, which the U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Africa has been attempting 
to create in recent years. The general 
economic decline of the states to be 
covered by the Preferential Trade Area 
makes cooperation more imperative, 
but also more difficult. 


KENYA’S REGIONAL DIPLOMACY 


In Kenya’s relations with neighboring 
countries, three themes——national con- 
solidation, territorial security, and eco- 
nomic development and integration— 
have predominated. Kenya has at- 
tempted to maintain friendly and stable 
relations in the region, but has had a 
difficult time in doing so. In the late 
1970s Kenya became increasingly iso- 
lated due to ideological trends, political 
upheavals, and conflicts of interest with 
neighboring countries. Kenyan policy- 
makers sometimes overestimated their 
ability to influence neighboring states 
and lacked sensitivity to the possible 
costs of isolation. In recent years, with 
growing great-power involvement in 
northeast Africa, regional diplomacy 
has become even more complex and 
difficult. But by the mid-1980s, the 
threat of isolation had subsided and 
Kenya was becoming more active, and 
astute, in its regional diplomatic deal- 
ings. While President Moi’s efforts to 
mediate in the 1985 Ugandan civil war 
did not succeed, the effort itself was 
noteworthy. 

Of Kenya’s neighbors, only Somalia 
has posed serious and direct threats to 
Kenyan security. The northeastern por- 
tion of Kenya is populated by ethnic 
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Somali and was claimed by Somalia 
after the end of colonial rule. During the 
early years of independence, the Kenyan 
army fought a low-level counterinsur- 
gency war against shifta rebels supported 
by Somalia. In 1967 a détente was 
negotiated between the two countries, 
but relations again worsened after the 
socialist military regime took power in 
Mogadishu in 1969 and established close 
military ties with the Soviet Union. 
Somalia also claimed the Ogaden region 
of neighboring Ethiopia, and the shared 
perception of threat created a strong 
bond between Kenya and Ethiopian 
Emperor Haile Selassie. 

The year 1977 marked a turning point 
in Ethiopian-Somali relations that posed 
serious policy dilemmas for Kenya. 
During the mid-1970s, a military creep- 
ing coup had overthrown the imperial 
feudal oligarchy in Ethiopia and had 
turned Ethiopia toward Moscow and 
Marxism. Russian efforts to creat a Pax 
Sovieticus between Somalia and Ethio- 
pia failed. Somalia expelled the Russians 
and adopted a pro-Western stance. In 
1977, war broke out between Somalia 
and Ethiopia in the Ogaden, nationalist 
fervor ran high inside Somalia, and the 
conflict spread into Kenya. In Nairobi, 
geopolitical logic outweighed ideological 
considerations and Kenya strengthened 
relations with the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Ethiopia, despite the presence 
there of Soviet advisers and thousands 
of Cuban troops. The increased tension 
with Somalia also prompted Kenya to 
expand its hitherto very small military 
budget and led to the first important 
agreement with the United States for the 
supply of military hardware. Kenya de- 


cided to increase its ties to Washington: 


in hopes of gaining American leverage 
against any Somali efforts to threaten 
Kenya more actively. 
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In the early 1980s, Kenya’s relations 
with the antagonists in the Horn began 
to shift. Its growing military ties to the 
Jnited States antagonized Ethiopia, and 
enya became more convinced of Wash- 
‘ngton’s willingness and ability to re- 
strain Somalia from acting on its designs 
on northeast Kenya. In late 1981 Kenya 
and Somalia reached agreement on a 
aew détente. Kenyan officials now be- 
dieve that Somalia has renounced its 
zlaims on parts of Kenya.? Somalia, for 
ts part, made no effort to exploit the 
ancertainty in Kenya immediately fol- 
lowing the failed coup attempt in August 
of 1982. Kenya clearly hopes that an 
overall easing of tensions in the Horn 
might provide an opportunity to estab- 
lish broader, more stable relations with 
all of its northern neighbors. 


TANZANIA’S 
REGIONAL DIPLOMACY 


Issues of political principle, in partic- 
ular the assertion of meaningful national 
and continental independence in a more 
equitable global community, have been 
central to Tanzania’s foreign relations. 
It is the seriousness of Tanzania’s pur- 
pose and the insistence that President 
Nyerere had brought to this task that 
has given Tanzania an international 
significance far beyond what its size, 
resources, and location would warrant. 
The top priority in Tanzania’s foreign 
relations has been the ongoing struggle 
against colonialism and apartheid in 
southern Africa. Tanzania emerged in 
the mid-1970s as a spokesman for the 
Front Line States (FLS) and as a leader 
in the regional integration activities of 
majority-ruled nations in southern 
Africa. Continual and consuming in- 
volvement in southern Africa led Presi- 


9. Standard (Nairobi), 8 Sept. 1981. 
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dent Nyerere to conclude, that African 
states weaken their ability to gain inter- 
national support for the struggle against 
racial oppression in southern Africa by 
their unwillingness to criticize oppres- 
sive leaders and regimes in black Africa. 
His own conflict with Ugandan dictator 
Idi Amin, which culminated in the Tan- 
zanian army’s invasion of Uganda and 
overthrow of Amin in 1979, raises pro- 
found issues for Africa’s international 
relations and for the meaning of pan- 
Africanism. 

From the early days of its indepen- 
dence, Tanzania has played a major role 
in supporting liberation struggles in 
southern Africa. Dar es Salaam has 
been the headquarters for the Liberation 
Committee of the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity (OAU) and has provided 
temporary or permanent bases for many 
liberation groups, including the Front 
for the Liberation of Mozambique, the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola, Namibia’s South West Africa 
People’s Organization, and South Afri- 
ca’s African National Congress. Tanza- 
nia played a particularly significant role 
in the struggles leading to the indepen- 
dence of Mozambique and Zimbabwe. 
Tanzania provided training facilities and 
military bases for the Front for the 
Liberation of Mozambique, as well as 
schools and social services for Mozambi- 
can refugees. Since Mozambique became 
independent in 1975, trade between the 
two countries has expanded and a very 
close bilateral political relationship has 
emerged. 

The Rhodesian crisis, which began in 
1965, led Tanzania to develop close ties 
to Zambia in order to assist the latter in 
overcoming its dependence on trans- 
portation routes through southern Africa 
to maintain its foreign trade. In addition 
to the construction of the Tazara rail- 


way, during the early 1970s, the two 
countries cooperated in the construction 
of an oil pipeline and an all-weather 
paved road between Dar es Salaam and 
Lusaka. Throughout the 1970s coopera- 
tion between the two countries in- 
creased, but their bilateral relationship 
has not been without serious tensions. 
Due to the collapse of international 
copper prices, Zambia has been unable 
to keep up with payments due Tanzania 
for upkeep of the Tazara railway. In the 
past several years, the railway has be- 
come inefficient and costly. The Lusaka- 
Dar es Salaam axis has, thus far, not 
lived up to the hopes of either country 
nor to its potential. 

Tanzania’s role in the Zimbabwe con- 
flict was somewhat different from its 
role in Mozambique, but no less impor- 
tant. While Tanzania did provide impor- 
tant material support for the liberation 
movements in Zimbabwe, its more im- 
portant role was diplomatic, in relation 
both to the Western powers and to the 
conflicting factions among the Zim- 
babwean liberation movements. Presi- 
dent Nyerere was one of the architects of 
the FLS’s strategy of combining assis- 
tance to and support for the guerrilla 
struggles with diplomatic pressure on 
Western powers to play an active role in 
seeking a negotiated settlement leading 
to majority rule.!° Guerrilla warfare was 
to be encouraged as the lever with which 
to pressure Western governments, espe- 
cially those of Britain and the United 
States. 

This strategy proved successful. Zim- 
babwe gained its independence in April 
1980 following a negotiated cease-fire 


10. See David F. Gordon and Ali A. Mazrui, 
“Black African States and the Struggle for South- 
ern Africa,” in Southern Africa since the Portu- 
guese Coup, ed. J. Seiler (Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1980), pp. 183-94. 
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and internationally supervised elections. 
President Nyerere had played a substan- 
tial role in this process through his 
influence on Western leaders, especially 
President Carter, and on the leaders of 
the guerrilla movements, especially 
Robert Mugabe. Two forceful interven- 
tions by Nyerere had kept the negotiated 
settlement on track. In early 1979 he had 
urged the United States and Britain to 
reject recognition of the internal-settle- 
ment regime of Bishop Muzorewa. Later 
that year, he had urged Mugabe not to 
walk out of the Lancaster House negotia- 
tions and resume the armed struggle. 
Tanzania has built upon its role in the 
FLS to become actively involved in 
regional cooperation initiatives in south- 
ern Africa. The first meeting of the 


Southern Africa Development Coordi- . 


nation Conference (SADCC) was held 
in Arusha, Tanzania, in 1979. It brought 
together representatives of Angola, 
Mozambique, Botswana, Lesotho, Swa- 
ziland, Zambia, Malawi, Tanzania, and, 
upon its independence, Zimbabwe. At 
the meeting four main development ob- 
jectives were agreed upon: (1) reduction 
of economic dependence, particularly 
on the Republic of South Africa; (2) 
forging links to create a genuine and 
equitable regional integration; (3) mobil- 
ization of resources to promote the 
implementation of national, interstate, 
and regional policies; and (4) concerted 
actions tó secure international coopera- 
tion within the framework of SADCC’s 
strategy for economic liberation.!! 
Because SADCC’s goals are extensive 
and long term, the group’s short-term 
achievements have been limited. Access 


Ii. Arne Tostensen, Dependence and Collec- 
tive Self-Reliance in Southern Africa (Uppsala: 
Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, 1982), 
p. 96. 
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to large amounts of international fund- 
ing has not been forthcoming. SADCC 
goals have been vulnerable to South 
Africa’s regional destabilization activi- 
ties. Finally, meny states find it difficult 
to put current resources into projects 
end plans the payoffs of which are so far 
in the future. For example, Tanzania 
has been given responsibility within 
SADCC for regional industrial develop- 
ment, a task for which it is hardly 
prepared. Despite its concern for libera- 
tion in southern Africa, the potential for 
effective Tanzanian leadership in 
SADCC is poor. While ideological sym- 
pathies and political ties have reoriented 
“anzania’s effcrts to the south, eco- 
nomic and geographical realities will 
continue to draw it back to East Africa. 

As mentioned previously, one factor 
that drew Tanzania away from East 
Africa originally was Nyerere’s keen 
distaste for Ugandan dictator Idi Amin. 
In October 1978, Ugandan forces in- 
vaded and occupied the Kagera salient 
in Tanzania, with Amin declaring it to 
be a part of Uganda. Nyerere, infuriated, 
vowed to drive the Ugandan troops out 
of Tanzania and to get the OAU to 
condemn Uganda's aggression. | 

While the Tanzanian army mobilized 
for the first task, Nyerere had a series of 
meetings with other African leaders after 
the OAU took up the dispute. The 
OAU’s attempt to mediate the conflict, 
rather than condemn Amin, enraged 
Wyerere. Other than Tanzania’s partners 
in the FLS, only Ethiopia among the 
OAU states was willing to vote for 
condemnation. The OAU’s refusal to 
ect convinced Nyerere that unilateral 
Tanzanian action to remove Amin was 
justified. 

In January 1979, Tanzanian troops 
entered Uganda. At the same time, 
several anti-Amin Ugandan exile groups 
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put together a force to march on the 
Ugandan capital of Kampala. Tanzania 
hoped to play only a limited role in the 
overthrow of Amin. But when Amin lost 
Soviet military support and advisers, 
Libya stepped in to provide him with 
large-scale military assistance. Tanzania 
then decided to throw all of its military 
weight into the struggle; 40,000 Tanza- 
nian troops marched into Uganda, and 
in April 1979 Idi Amin fled and his 
regime collapsed. 

Just as it was impossible to remain 
minimally involved in the effort to topple 
Amin, so it was very difficult for Tanza- 
nia to extricate itself from Uganda after- 
wards. The Tanzanians could not help 
but become the de facto authority in 
Uganda. A year after Amin’s fall, over 
15,000 Tanzanian troops remained in 
Uganda. While Kenya feared that Tan- 
zania wished to set up a puppet state in 
Uganda, Tanzania was being bankrupted 
by its inability to extricate itself from 
Uganda without leaving it in total chaos. 
Estimates of the cost to Tanzania are 
upwards of $500 million, almost half in 
foreign exchange. !? 

Tanzania’s military involvement in 
Uganda has been followed by more 
limited military engagements in other 
regional conflicts. In the mid-1980s, 


Tanzanian forces were sent to Mozam- 


bique to help the Front for the Libera- 
tion of Mozambique’s government stave 
off the South African-backed rebels of 
the Mozambique National Resistance 
Movement and to the Seychelles to 
provide general security support for that 
country’s Left-leaning regime, which had 
been the target of a coup by South 
African mercenaries. The continuing 


12, Precise figures are impossible to obtain. 
Tanzanian officials claim that the ongoing costs 
are greater than $500 million. The World Bank has 
used that figure m some of its reports. 


willingness of the Tanzanian govern- 
ment to commit its forces to neighboring 
countries, despite the severe financial 
and economic crisis Tanzania faces, is 
an indication of the high priority the 
regime puts on broader continental 
issues. 


KENYA, TANZANIA, 
AND THE SUPERPOWERS 


In recent years Africa has played an 
increasing role in the global competition 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Northeast Africa and the Indian 
Ocean constitute one geographical focal 
point of this competition. There, the 
United States has sought closer relations 
and an expanded military presence in 
response to the rise of the Soviet Union’s 
global reach, the fall of the Shah of Iran, 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, and 
general instability in the Persian Gulf 
area. The Soviet Union, for its part, be- 
came a major supplier of military equip- 
ment to a number of countries in the 
area and attempted, along with Cuba, to 
form an anti-imperialist front among 
them. Kenya and Tanzania have re- 
sponded very differently to the increasing 
role of the two superpowers in the 
region. 

Kenya has substantially increased its 
ties to the United States and has become 
more openly identified with the United 
States on East-West Issues. As men- 
tioned, one source of this shift was 
Kenya’s concern about expanded U.S. 
military support for Somalia. Increasing 
ties to the United States and more open 
identification with the West were also 
congruent with Kenya’s bucking of the 
leftist ideological trend in East Africa. 
After Kenya’s 1979 election, the first 
held under President Moi, Kenya’s pro- 
Western shift became more pronounced. 
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For example, Kenya participated in the 
United States-sponsored boycott of the 
Moscow Olympics in 1980 to protest the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

In 1980 Kenya concluded a treaty 
with the United States that, in return for 
expanded economic aid and more mili- 
tary equipment, provided the United 
States with access to air and naval 
facilities in Kenya. The United States 
sought the treaty with Kenya as part of 
its overall strategy of expanding its 


ability to rapidly project military force ; 


in the Persian Gulf-southwest Asia 
quadrant. The Kenyans saw the treaty 
as an inexpensive opportunity to expand 
its relatively limited military capacity 
while at the same time gaining protection 
under the U.S. security umbrella at a 
time when the Soviet capacity to inter- 
vene in Africa was expanding. 

Kenya’s close ties to the United States 
provide a range of benefits in the short 
term. The United States has played a 
major role in arming and training the 
Kenyan air force and has undertaken 
port and airport expansion in Mombasa. 
U.S. military assistance to Kenya, as of 
1985, is $20 million per year. The United 
States also provided increased develop- 
ment assistance and food aid following 
the abortive coup attempt in August 
1982. But the more intimate links with 
the United States create long-term risks 
for the Kenyan government. The highly 
visible American presence and incidents 
of conflict between U.S. military per- 
sonnel and Kenyan nationals have pro- 


moted anti-U.S. and antigovernment. 


feelings. Too close a relationship with 
the United States might be detrimental 
to Kenya’s overall goal of expanding its 
influence both in Africa and elsewhere 
in the Third World. 

Unlike Kenya, Tanzania sees in- 
creased superpower involvement in Af- 
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rica as providing an even greater need 
for strict nonalignment. Nyerere criti- 
azed the Soviet Union for supporting 
Idi Amin, and he criticized Washington 
for “intimidating and threatening” ïn- 
Cian Ocean countries in its efforts to 
cbtain military bases following events in 
Tran and Afghanistan. In a speech in 
1980, Nyerere reiterated his long-held 
belief that “non-alignment is the only 
basis on which a small and weak state 
like ours can maintain its political inde- 
pendence.”!3 He criticized both the 
United States and the Soviet Union for 
viewing all events in the world through 
the lens of East-West conflict. 

In recent years, Tanzanian-Soviet 
relations have improved as a result of 
the fall of Idi Amin, less extensive ties 
>etween Tanzania and China, and the 
“ncreasingly active role of Tanzania in 
southern Africa. Tanzanian relations 
with the United States grew substantially 
in the first half of the Carter administra- 
tion. American officials saw Nyerere as 
a crucial figure in their efforts to achieve 
negotiated settlements of the conflicts 
in southern Africa. But, ‘by the end 
of the Carter administration, with its 
shift to a concern about building up 
U.S. power in the Indian Ocean, rela- 
tions between Tanzania and the United 


.. States began to sour. Under the Reagan 


administration, these relations have con- 
tinued to weaken. Tanzania has been 
vocal in its criticism of the constructive- 
engagement policy toward southern 
Africa, while some Reagan administra- 
tion officials have been openly con- 
temptuous of Tanzania’s continuing 
adherence to a socialist development 
strategy. 


13. Quoted in Colin Legum, ed., Africa Con- 
temporary Record 1980 (London: Rex Collings, 
1981), p. 334. 
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RELATIONS WITH THE IMF 


The IMF has only recently emerged 
as an important actor in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Since 1979 the IMF has been 
locked in a struggle with the Tanzanian 
government that is likely to presage 
similar conflicts with other African states 
given the endemic economic crisis of the 
1980s and given the differences between 
the IMF and African policymakers in 
their perceptions about the causes of 
and cures for that crisis. Kenya’s rela- 
tions with the IMF have also included a 
great deal of conflict, an interesting 
outcome given that Kenya’s rather con- 
servative government and market-ori- 
ented economy appear to make it a 
natural for a cooperative relationship 
with the fund. 

The year 1979 was calamitous for 
Tanzania’s economy. The second oil 
shock sent the cost of petroleum sky- 
rocketing, and bizarre weather condi- 
tions played havoc with Tanzania’s 
crops. These exogenous shocks coin- 
cided with major domestic problems, 
most important, growing anarchy in the 
state-run agricultural marketing system 
and a total lack of budgetary realism. 
Price management became less and less 
effective; black market activity increased 
substantially. Available foreign ex- 
change was so low that high-priority 
needs could not be met. 

To meet this crisis, Tanzania sought 
bridging finance from the international 
community. It was at this point that the 
conflict between Tanzania and the IMF 
began. The IMF proposed a series of 
stabilization measures, including a large- 
scale devaluation of the Tanzanian 
shilling. The Tanzanian government re- 
sponded with a much more limited 
reform package. 


In a speech on | January 1980, 
Nyerere condemned “the attempt by the 
IMF to exploit” Tanzania’s difficulties 
and accused it of trying to impose 
conditions upon Tanzania that were 
inconsistent with its socialist develop- 
ment strategy and that were of dubious 
technical relevance.!4 Nonetheless, in 
September agreement was reached on a 
lending program that set conditions on 
credit ceilings, a reduction of external 
payment arrears, and a reduction of 
government deficit. But the continuing 
costs of the Uganda invasion pushed 
Tanzania’s budget even further into def- 
icit. The IMF suspended its lending and 
the conflict resumed. 

Throughout 1981 and 1982, Tanza- 
nia’s economy continued to deteriorate 
despite a series of government initiatives 
to increase exports, give more incentives 
to agricultural producers, limit govern- 
ment spending, and increase the utiliza- 
tion of existing capacity. In the face of 
these conditions, the Tanzanian govern- 
ment and the IMF agreed on two points: 
(1) that large-scale external finance 
would be needed to break the vicious 
circle of economic deterioration; and (2) 
that a significant program of structural 
adjustment must occur if the external 
funds were to be used effectively. But 
conflict continued over two issues that 
made reaching complete agreement very 
difficult. 

The first disagreement was over the 
cause of Tanzania’s economic decline. 
The IMF argued that while external 
shocks made adjustment very difficult, 
Tanzania’s problems were mainly caused 
by domestic policy errors, including 
overexpansicn of the government’s role 
in the economy and an overvalued cur- 
rency. Tanzania argued that, while there 
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had been serious policy problems, exter- 
nal factors were a more important cause 
of its economic decline. 

The second disagreement, following 
from the first, was over what kind of 
domestic adjustments would be most 
appropriate. The IMF argued for a 
major overhaul of domestic policy. The 
Tanzanians continued to believe in the 
viability of their overall socialist self- 
reliance approach. They were also firmly 
opposed to what they believed would be 
ceding their sovereignty to the IMF by 
agreeing to its conditions. On the other 
hand, recognizing the need for IMF 
funds, Tanzania has put greater empha- 
sis on economic prudence in recent 
years. In July 1983 a 20 percent devalua- 
tion was announced. Tanzania has also 
further reformed its domestic pricing 
and marketing structures. In mid-1986, 
there were signs that an agreement 
between Tanzania and the IMF was 
forthcoming. Whether or not it can be 
sustained, however, is less evident. 

Kenya’s relations with the IMF have 
been of a fundamentally different nature 
from those of Tanzania. Kenya has not 
had the conflicts of basic principles and 
assumptions that Tanzania has had. 
Relations with the fund have not been 
intensely politicized, and interactions 
between Kenyan financial officials and 
fund personnel have remained cordial. 
Nevertheless, each of the several agree- 
ments reached between Kenya and the 
IMF between the middle-1970s and the 
early 1980s broke down without fully 
effective implementation. Generally, the 
reason for the breakdowns has been the 
unwillingness of Kenyan officials to 
undertake the full range of demand- 
management steps set down in agree- 
ments with the fund.15 


15. Tony Killick, “Kenya, the IMF and the 
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Kenya’s failure to maintain fund pro- 
grams is significant since, unlike Tanza- 
nia, it has not had major conflicts over 
devaluation nor have its policymakers’ | 
assumptions varied radically from those 
of the fund staff. The Kenyans view the 
-MF as far too short-term in approach, 
setting politically unrealistic targets that 
are not met, but that almost inevitably 
are recalculated. One of the biggest 
>roblems with this approach from the 
Kenyan side is the need for much high- 
level manpower to spend a great deal of 
time either preparing material for the 
IMF or in actual negotiations with IMF 
personnel. If the IMF-Tanzania debate 
reveals African relations with interna- 
tional financial institutions at their most 
contentious, Kenyan difficulties with 
the IMF suggest that, even under the 
best circumstances, relations between 
Africa and these institutions will be 
uneasy. 


CONCLUSION 


Both Kenya and Tanzania have sub- 
stantially expanded their foreign policy 
activities since the mid-1970s, moving 
beyond the postcolonial phase when 
foreign relations were largely dominated 
by issues relating to the legacies of 
colonial rule. Kenya has become a major 
exporter to other developing countries, 
has broad links with the states of the 
European Economic Community, and 
strong strategic bonds to the United 
States. Tanzania has become a major 
actor in the international politics of 
southern Africa, and Julius Nyerere is 
an articulate spokesman for developing 
countries in the North-South debate. 


Unsuccessful Quest for Stabilization,” in [MF 
Conditionality, ed. John Williamson (Washing- 
ton, DC: Institute for International Economics, 
1983), pp. 381-414. 
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Both countries have developed a set of 
characteristic policy styles that have 
given consistency to their foreign 
relations. 

Have Kenya and Tanzania been suc- 
cessful in their foreign relations? In 
terms of their own stated goals, each has 
had both successes and failures. Presi- 
dent Nyerere played a major role in 
achieving a negotiated settlement of the 
Zimbabwe conflict. He has also suc- 
ceeded in garnering large amounts of 
foreign aid for Tanzania, but given 
Tanzania’s policy of self-reliance should 
that be considered success? Kenya has 
become a focal point for foreign invest- 
ment in Africa as well as an increasingly 
important center for international orga- 
nizations. Both countries have main- 
tained their territorial integrity and have 
been free from major external interven- 
tion. l 

On the negative side, both Tanzania 
and Kenya bear responsibility for the 
breakdown of East African cooperation, 
to which each nation was committed in 


principle. Kenya’s policymakers, more- 
over, were sometimes guilty of overesti- 
mating their country’s importance. Tan- 
zanian policymakers must take at least a 
large share of the blame for allowing 
Tanzania’s relations with the IMF to 
deteriorate to the point where the liveli- 
hood of many of its people is threatened. 
Because of this, Tanzania faces a more 
serious immediate challenge than does 
Kenya in its foreign relations. 

Despite the schisms of ideology, 
national interest, and political style that 
drove Kenya and Tanzania apart in the 
1970s, they remain each other’s natural 
partners. The reopening of their com- 
mon border and their likely participation 
in the Preferential Trade Area will pro- 
vide mutual benefits and draw them into 
a closer bilateral relationship. Kenya 
and Tanzania face daunting economic 
and political challenges; political nor- 
malization and mutually beneficial eco- 
nomic cooperation are two areas in which 
both governments can positively affect 
their own destinies. 
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Security versus Growta: The International 
Factor in South African Policy 


By ROBERT M. PRICE 


ABSTRACT: A key feature of South Africa’s political dynamics is the 
linkage between its domestic affairs and its international relations. South 
Africa’s access to international markeis for vital capital and technology is 
threatened by the nature of its domestic socioeconomic and political 
systems. In its efforts to maintain white rule, the South African government 
has, over the past 25 years, sought to d2al with this threat by uncoupling its 
domestic affairs from its foreign economic relations. The methods utilized 
to attempt this have varied. Pretoria has altered its domestic sociopolitical 
arrangements in ways that it believed, and hoped, would make South 
Africa more acceptable internationally. It has fashioned its foreign policy 
so as to attempt to reduce the international consequences of its stigma of _ 
racial rule. It has sought to reduce its vital dependence on the international 
economic system through policies tha: would increase the autonomy of the 
South African economy. And, most recently, it has sought to diversify its 
foreign sources of capital and its trad-ng partners toward countries whose 
governments and firms are likely to te less sensitive about South Africa’s 
system of white supremacy. 
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ORE than any other state in the 

contemporary world, South Af- 
rica’s international situation and its do- 
mestic politics are inextricably linked. 
The dynamics of this linkage have shaped 
and driven the most important of Pre- 
toria’s policies with respect to both 
South Africa’s internal sociopolitical 
arrangements and its foreign relations. 

In its efforts to maintain white minor- 
ity rule, the government of South Africa 
has, at least since the end of World War 
II, been challenged by a fundamental 
contradiction between its international 
and domestic requirements. Internation- 
ally, South Africa requires access to 
markets for the export of its minerals 
and, increasingly, for its manufactured 
goods, as well as the opportunity to 
import vital capital, technology, and 
producer goods. These are prerequisites 
for the health, growth, and development 
of its modern industrial economy. But 
the nature of South Africa’s domestic 
system of white supremacy and the 
efforts government is required to make 
in order to maintain it threaten such 
access to global markets and thus 
directly place in jeopardy economic 
growth and development. 

This contradiction between domestic 
and international requirements is a dy- 
namic one: the greater the government’s 
use of overt repression against the black 
majority, the greater its problems with 
its international environment. Active 
political pressure by the majority and its 
counterpoint, repressive action by the 
minority government, render the nature 
of the South African system visible to 
the world and thus serve as a catalyst for 
international reactions. Conversely, in 
periods of political quiescence, Pretoria’s 
international problem remains largely 
hypothetical. It is when the majority 
makes its political opposition felt and 


visible, and thus when the need of the 
white government to make its domina- 
tion manifest is greatest, that the interna- 
tional threat becomes real. 

It is, of course, quite common for 
states to coerce their populations with 
little adverse effect on their global eco- 
nomic relations. South Africa, however, 
is afforded no such luxury, and its 
system of racial domination is the reason 
why. Since the defeat of nazism, there 
has been general agreement in the inter- 
national community on the odiousness 
of a political system based upon racial 
classification and stratification. Conse- 
quently, Pretoria has experienced in- 
creasing diplomatic isolation. This has 
meant not only frequent votes of con- 
demnation at the United Nations, an 
international arms and oil embargo, and 
a sports competition boycott, but, more 
important, an environment in which 
public attention focused on South Afri- 
ca’s domestic arrangements translates 
easily into blocked access to global 
markets for capital and technology. 
When black opposition and government 
repression raise the international 
salience of South Africa’s system of 
white supremacy, Western governments, 
international banks, and multinational 
corporations find themselves unwilling 
or unable to resist pressures to reduce 
their economic ties to the South African 
economy. 


` DOMESTIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL LINKAGE 


The first clear manifestation of Pre- 
taria’s security contradiction is found in 
the international reverbe: ations set in 
motion by Sharpeville. On 28 March 
1960, in the black township of Sharpe- 
ville, a peaceful demonstration against 
South Africa’s pass laws was attacked 
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by police, who shot and killed 69 Afri- 


cans and wounded another 178. To: 


mourn the dead, the African National 
Congress (ANC) called a general strike 
that paralyzed the country for nearly 
three weeks. In response the government 
cracked down on the African opposition 
movement: a state of emergency was 
declared; thousands were detained; and 
the main African political organizations 
were outlawed. 

Images of the Sharpeville massacre, 
carried abroad by the news media, galva- 
nized international attention on the 
South African system of apartheid and 
on the efforts of resistance and repres- 
sion that followed in its wake. Pretoria 
found itself diplomatically isolated, and 
faced with threats to its future security 
and economic growth. At the United 
Nations the General Assembly, by a 
massive majority of 96 to 1, passed a 
resolution that requested all states “to 
consider taking such separate and collec- 
tive action as is open to them, ... to 
bring about the abandonment of [the 
apartheid] policies.”! This resolution 
represented the first occasion on which 
the General Assembly called for action 
against Pretoria, in contrast to earlier 
resolutions, which had merely con- 
demned apartheid and exhorted the 
South African government to change 
course. It initiated a three-year period in 
which repeated attempts were made to 
persuade member states to move against 
the white regime. In 1962 a resolution 
asking for economic and diplomatic 
sanctions as well as an arms embargo 
was passed by a vote of 67 to 16, with 23 
abstentions. Although not binding on 


I, Jack Spence, “South Africa and the Mod- 
ern World,” in The Oxford History of South 
Africa, ed. Monica Wilson and Leonard Thomp- 
son (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), 
2:513. 
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member states, this resolution produced 
efforts that led in early 1964 to a partial 
embargo on weapons sales to Pretoria.” 

However significant-Sharpeville’s 
impact on Pretoria’s diplomatic situa- 
tion, the really dramatic effect of Sharpe- 
ville occurred in the behavior of interna- 
tional capital. Foreign investment has 
been a considerable factor in South 
Africa’s economic development, from 
the growth of mining after the discovery 
of diamonds and gold in the nineteenth 
century, to the industrial maturation 
associated with the growth of a manufac- 
turing sector in the years after World 
War II. Between 1946 and 1959 there 
were only two years when South Africa 
was not a net importer of capital.3 But in 
1960 Sharpeville created a crisis in South 
Africa’s access to foreign capital. Despite 
a healthy economic outlook and a favor- 
able trading situation, the years 1960-64 
witnessed a huge capital outflow. In 
1960 and the early part of 1961, the 
capital loss was at the rate of R12 mil- 
lion per month, creating a balance-of- 
payments crisis more severe than any 
experienced since 1932.4 Total capital 
outflow reached R183 million in 1960 
and averaged R101 million per annum 


through 1964.5 In contrast, during the 


eight years after World War II, 1947-54, 
South Africa had experienced an aver- 
age annual capital inflow of R176 
million.® 

The security measures adopted by 
Pretoria after Sharpeville had their in- 
tended effect. The banning of the ANC 


2. Ibid., pp. 513-15. 

3. D. Hobart Houghton, The South African 
Economy (Cape Town: Oxford University Press, 
1973), pp. 180-81. 

4. Ibid., p. 184. 

5. Ibid., p. 277. 

6. Houghton, South African Economy 
(1964), p. 242. 
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and Pan-African Congress, a state of; 
emergency in which over 10,000 per- 
sons were detained, the arrest of the 
entire underground ANC leadership in 
1963, as well as the introduction of secu- 
rity and apartheid laws intended to deny 
to blacks any opportunity for autono- 
mous organization or political expres- 
sion, ushered in a decade of political 
quiescence. 

Such domestic peace had its interna- 
tional benefits, both diplcmatically and 
economically. The most dramatic gains 
on the diplomatic front occurred with 
respect to the United States. After the 
election of Richard Nixon, U.S. policy 
tilted toward the white regime.” Rea- 
- soning that white power in South Africa 
was stable and invincible, Nixon and his 
secretary of state, Henry Kissinger, 
opted to work with Pretoria rather than 
encourage its opponents.?: They ended 
U.S. support for condemnatory resolu- 
tions at the United Nations, the U.S. 
arms embargo was partially lifted, and 
U.S. business was encouraged to increase 
its investments in the South African 
economy.’ The international capital 
market can also be said to have tilted 
toward South Africa once its domestic 
scene had become more tranquil. In 
1965 foreign capital began once more to 
flow into South Africa. After six consec- 
utive years in which more private capital 


7. See Robert M. Price, “U.S. Policy toward 
South Africa,” in International Politics in South- 
ern Africa, ed. G. Carter and P. C’Meara (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1982), p. 46. 

8. See National Security Study Memoran- 
dum 39, reprinted in The Kissinger Study of 
Southern Africa, ed. Mohamed A. El-Khawas and 
Barry Cohen (New York: Lawrence Hill, 1976), 
p. 105. 

9. See Donald Rothchild and John Raven- 
hill, “From Carter to Reagan,” in Eagle Defiant, 
ed. K. Oye et al. (Boston: Little, Brown, 1983), 
p. 340. 
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left South Africa then entered, the move- 
ment of capital in the six years beginning 
with 1965 was continuously positive, 
averaging a net annual inflow of R261 
million. !° 

The flow of foreign investment into 
South Africa continued at a high level 
during the first half of the 1970s. Net 
capital inflow averaged over R700 mil- 
lion per year.'! Then in the spring of 
1976, the political peace that had existed 
after the Sharpeville eruption was 
abruptly shattered. Beginning in the 
black township of Soweto, and rapidly 
spreading to the townships of South 
Africa’s larger white cities, the urban 
black youth rose in rebellion, demon- 
strating against apartheid policy and 
attacking symbols of government au- 
thority. The Soweto Uprising lasted 
through the spring of 1977 and was 
countered by state repression similar to 
what had been experienced during 
Sharpeville. Approximately 1000 urban 
Africans, mostly youths, were killed by 
the police; black student and cultural 
organizations were outlawed; black lead- 
ership was detained, imprisoned, tor- 
tured, or driven into exile. 

The international repercussions of 
Soweto were a replay, in a more intense 
form, of what had followed the Sharpe- 
ville shootings. South Africa was once 
again thrust into a diplomatic deep- 
freeze. The greatest diplomatic estrange- 
ment of Pretoria from the West in that 
country’s history was experienced.!? The 


10. See Houghton, South African Economy 
(1973), p. 277. 

11. Quarterly Economic Review, annual supps 
(London: Economist Intelligence Unit, 1971-76). 

12. See Robert M. Price, “Apartheid and 
White Supremacy: The Meaning of Reform in the 
South African Context,” in The Apartheid 
Regime, ed. Robert Price and Carl Rosberg 
(Berkeley: University of California, Institute of 
International Studies, 1980), p. 313. 
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U.N arms embargo was expanded and 
made mandatory, with the approval of 
Western governments. The U.S. govern- 
ment, under newly elected President 
Jimmy Carter, took the lead in criti- 
cizing Pretoria and, for the first time, 
demanded a system of majority rule in 
South Africa. On the international eco- 
nomic front, the flow of direct invest- 
ment into South Africa slowed to a 
trickle. The multinational corporations, 
either because they had doubts about 
the long-term stability of the republic or 
because they were under pressure from 
their shareholders or their home govern- 
ments, or for a combination of these 
reasons, no longer considered South 
Africa a particularly attractive place for 
investment purposes. Some of the largest 
foreign corporations announced they 
would not expand their South African 
investments and explicitly linked this 
decision to the country’s domestic polit- 
ical and social arrangements. Thus the 
General Motors Corporation, in an- 
nouncing that it had no intention of 
further expanding its South African 
facilities, stated, “The single most impor- 
tant factor in the creation of a more 
promising investment climate in South 
Africa is a positive resolution of the 
country’s pressing social problems, which 
have their origin in the apartheid 
system. ”!3 

As the flow of new foreign capital 
into South Africa slowed, foreign-owned 
firms began to repatriate an unusually 
large proportion of their local earnings. 
As a result the country’s capital flow 
experienced another dramatic turn- 
about. Within six months of Soweto, 
South Africa’s capital account, which 


13. Quoted in Timothy Smith, “U.S. Firms 
and Apartheid: Belated Steps Analyzed,” Africa 
Today, 24(2):29-33 (1977). 
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had recorded a positive net inflow each 
yzar for a decade, swung into reverse. In 
1377 there was a net outflow of R810 
million, and in 1978 an even more 
dramatic outflow of R1370 million.'4 

The effective repression of the Soweto 
Uprising seemed to have the same impact _ 
cn South Africa’s international eco- 
romic posture as had the crushing of 
Cpposition groups in the wake of Sharpe- 
ville a decade earlier. It restored a 
surface peace to the townships, which 
epparently prepared the way for the 
South African economy’s return to inter- 
national capital markets. In 1982, ac- 
cording to statistics of the International 
Monetary Fund, South Africa once 
again experienced a positive net inflow 
of direct foreign investment after six 
continuous years of negative foreign 
investment flow.'5 At the same time 
south African-based firms turned suc- 
cessfully to the international banking 
system, and loan capital replaced direct 
nvestment as a source of foreign funds. 
Unlike the situation in the mid-1960s, 
nowever, Pretoria had not been able to 
sustain the reversal in the international 
2ffects of Soweto. In the fall of 1984, 
unrest returned to South Africa’s black 
townships, and in a form more intense, — 
sustained, and widespread than ever 
before. The international reverberations 
were not long in coming. 

Reacting to the renewed township 
unrest and police repression, the anti- 
apartheid movement in the United States 
was, by the spring of 1985, successfully 
pressuring large institutional investors 
to reduce their holdings in companies 
with South African ties, and the Con- 


14. South Africa, Barclay’s Country Report, 3 
May 1979; see also Africa Research Bulletin, 
p. 4402 (15 Aug.-14 Sep. 1977). 

15. International Financial Statistics (various 
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gress of the United States was poised to 
enact a law mandating a series of eco- 
nomic sanctions against Pretoria. In 
early August, international banks, fol- 
lowing the lead of Chase Manhattan, 
called in their short-term loans to South 
Africa. On 9 September 1985, President 
Reagan announced limited economic 
sanctions. The European Economic 
Community followed suit one day later. 
The South African economy found itself 
virtually shut out of the international 
capital market, and multinational enter- 
prises and banks sought to reduce their 
South African exposure. Thus total 
direct investment by U.S. companies, 
which stood at $2.6 billion in 1981, had 
been drawn downto $1.8 billion in 1984, 
and to $1.3 billion by the end of 1985.!6 
Some 28 U.S. firms sold their South 
African assets and withdrew in 1985, 
up from 7 that did so in 1984, while 
an increasing number of banks have 
begun to ban new loans to either private 
or government borrowers in South 
Africa.!? 

The dynamic quality of Pretoria’s 
fundamental security dilemma—the con- 
tradiction between its needs with respect 
to maintaining white rule at home while 
preserving access to markets abroad—is 
revealed by the interrelated events of the 
1960-86 period. Both the contradiction 
and dynamic interaction have become 
especially intense since 1976. Isolated 
internationally because of its system of 
racial rule, Pretoria finds that when its 
domestic situation is characterized by 
visible black resistance, Western govern- 


16. Statement by James Kelley, U.S. deputy 
assistant director of commerce for Africa, before 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Africa, 
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ments are unwilling or unable to resist 
taking steps against it. Likewise, under 
these circumstances, multinational cor- 
porations and international banks come 
to recognize significant costs in an 
expanded, or even continued, presence 
in South Africa. International isolation 
is transposed into blocked access to 
capital and technology markets. Diffi- 
culty in obtaining new direct investment 
trom abroad, in importing the latest 
technology, and in gaining access to 
international bank loans threatens South ` 
Africa’s long-term economic growth. 
Without economic growth, the prospects 
for domestic tranquility and security 
decline, for unemployment and down- 
ward pressure on wages serve to increase 
black anger and to make militant polit- 
ical responses more likely. A violent and 
seemingly unstable domestic situation, 
in circumstances of diplomatic isolation 
and hostility, serves to undermine South 
Africa’s foreign economic relations fur- 
ther, by increasing the likelihood of 
embargoes and sanctions and by reduc- 
ing the attractiveness of South Africa’s 
investment climate. Such developments 
in South African foreign economic rela- 
tions, in turn, threaten economic growth, 
jobs, and income, producing more alien- 
ation and threats to domestic security, 
in acontinuing cycle of economic decline 
and political unrest. 

This cycle, the dynamic reflection of 
the fundamental security contradiction 
facing white-ruled South Africa, is sche- 
matically represented in Figure 1. 


PRETORIA’S RESPONSE 


Faced with a security contradiction 
in which its internal political needs 
undermine its external economic require- 
ments, Pretoria continuously seeks to 
uncouple its domestic environment from 
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FIGURE1 
POLITICAL UNREST AND ECONOMIC DECLINE 
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its international environment. On the 
one hand, it seeks to break out of its 
status as an international pariah. It 
strives to be dealt with as a normal 
country, in which efforts to maintain 
domestic security do not immediately 
impact negatively on international eco- 
nomic and political relations. On the 
other hand, Pretoria adopts measures to 
increase economic autarky, so as to 
buffer itself from the threats and costs 
of international economic withdrawal, 
sanctions, and embargoes. Although 
building autonomy from the interna- 
tional community through autarkic eco- 
nomic policy would seem the most effec- 
tive means to uncouple South Africa’s 
domestic problems from international 
threats, the costs of such a strategy, and 
the real limits to what is feasible, render 
it a second-best strategy to that of 
achieving international normalcy. 


International acceptability 


Pretoria has sought to obtain normal 
status internationally by a combination 
of two methods. It has altered its domes- 
tic sociopolitical arrangements in ways 
that would supposedly bring South 
Africa into line with international stan- 


dards, and it has designed its foreign 
policy so as to attempt to reduce the 
international consequences of its stigma 
of racial rule. 


Domestic reform. One of the great 
ironies of contemporary South African 
history 1s that separate development pol- 
icy—apartheid’s political cornerstone— 
was developed as a means to avoid inter- 
national pressure for an end to white 
tule. Separate development involved the 
ultimate partition of South African ter- 
ritory so as to create nine independent 
South African states, along with white 
South Africa. All black South Africans 
were assigned citizenship in one of these _ 
new homelands by the government, using 
a loose set of criteria based on ethnic 
ties, linguistic abilities, family history, 
and the like. 

For the architects of apartheid, sepa- 
rate development would perform two 
basic functions with respect to pre- 
serving white rule in South Africa. 
Domestically, it was intended to contrib- 
ute to the security of white rule by 
dividing the African majority and direct- 
ing its political attention away from 
racial rule in the South African heart- 
land. At the same time separate develop- 
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ment was seen as a way to adapt South 
Africa’s system of white minority rule to 
a changing international environment. 
No less an authority than Dr. Hendrik 
Verwoerd, prime minister from 1958 to 
1966 and principal architect of apart- 
heid, provides direct evidence for this 
view. Defending his separate develop- 
ment policy to his followers within the 
National Party, Verwoerd declared that 
“{ we] cannot govern without taking into 
account the tendencies in the world and 
in Africa.” “We must have regard to 
them.”!8 

The tendency alluded to by Verwoerd 
was the postwar movement away from 
political systems based upon domination 
by racial minorities, a tendency reflected 
in the dismantling of the European 
colonial empires. With the independence 
of Ghana and Nigeria in the late fifties, 
and the imminent arrival of majority 
rule to the rest of colonial sub-Saharan 
Africa, the disenfranchisement of the 
majority of South Africa’s population 
on racial grounds appeared increasingly 
untenable. Thus, according to Ver- 
woerd, “we can only take them [the 
tendencies in the world] into account 
and safeguard the White man’s control 
over our country if we move in the 
direction of separation... . in the political 
sphere.”!9 This point was driven home 
to the Afrikaner leadership by the diplo- 
matic isolation and international eco- 
nomic pressures they experienced in the 
wake of Sharpeville. They were pushed 
to expand the notion of separate devel- 
opment, from the creation of distinct 
homeland institutions operating within 
a South African state to the goal of 
actual partition of South Africa’s terri- 


18. From aspeech tothe South African House 
of Assembly, 27 Jan. 1959. 
19. Ibid. 


tory.® Verwoerd explained this new 
conception of separate development by 
direct reference to the Sharpeville- 
related international pressures to which 
Pretoria was being subjected. 


The Bantu will be able to develop into 
separate states. That is not what we would 
have liked to see. It is a form of fragmenta- 
tion that we would not have liked if we were 
able to avoid it. In the light of the pressure 
being exerted on South Africa, there is 
however no doubt that eventually this will 
have to be done, thereby buying for the 
White Man his freedom and the right to 
retain his domination in what is his country.2! 


Separate development, defined as par- 
tition, sought to reduce the international 
problems associated with South Africa’s 
disenfranchised racial majority by simply 
eliminating that majority through legal 
definition. Africans would become citi- 
zens of the independent states to be 
created out of the homelands, within 
which they could exercise their political 
rights; those found in white South Africa 
could then be considered temporary 
sojourners in search of employment. 
Thus separate development would have 
the effect of legally transforming the 
members of the African majority into 
citizens of other independent countries. 
As such they would have no more 
legitimate claim to participate in the 
governance of South Africa than Turk- 
ish guest workers have to participate in 
the governance of West Germany or 


20. Sec Jeffrey Butler, Robert Rotberg, and 
John Adams, The Black Homelands of South 
Africa (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
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21. Quoted in André du Toit, “Ideological 
Change, Afrikaner Nationalism and Pragmatic 
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scn and Jeffrey Butler (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1976), p. 41. 
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Mexican migrant laborers in the gover- 
nance of the United States. By this 
means the South African system could 
be brought into line with the standards 
of Western civilization. Moreover, the 
entire exercise could be explained, justi- 
fied, and defended—that is, sold to the 
world—in terms to the two values that 
were at the core of postwar liberalism: 
equality and self-determination. Thus 
the cabinet minister in charge of Bantu 
affairs defended separate development 
in this manner: 


Every people in the world finds its highest 
expression and fulfillment in managing its 
own affairs and in the creation of a material 
and spiritual heritage for its prosperity. We 
want to give the Bantu that right also. The 
demand for self-determination on the part of 
the non-white nations is one of the out- 
standing features of the past decade. ... If 
the white man is entitled to separate national 
existence, what right have we to deny that 
these People have a right to it also? National- 
ism is one of the forces which has led to the 
most beautiful deeds of idealism. .. . Should 
the Bantu not have it? It will always be my 
task not only to respect these things of the 
Bantu, but to assist them to develop it as 
something beautiful. 


While the Afrikaner political elite 
adopted separate development so as to 
make South Africa’s domestic arrange- 
ments more internationally acceptable, 
their efforts failed to have the desired 
effect. The international community re- 
jected separate development, refusing to 
accept it as an instance of genuine self- 
determination. Not a single government 
has accorded diplomatic recognition to 
the four African states thus far created 
by Pretoria. Rather than providing inter- 


22. Great Britain, Hansard, 18 May 1959, 
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rational acceptability, separate develop- 
ment came to be viewed as one of the 
most odious aspects of apartheid and as 
£ focus for contmued international pres- 
sure on South Africa. 

As already noted, a second, more 
intense and prolonged period of interna- 
tional pressure on Pretoria followed the 
Soweto Uprising of 1976-77. As was the 
case after Sharpeville, the South African 
government responded by seeking to 
alter its domestic arrangement so as to 
bring them more into line with what 
would be considered acceptable interna- 
tionally. By 1978, the South African 
Drime minister had sketched the broad 
Sutlines of a reform package that, he 
said, rendered “apartheid dead.” Al- 
though international considerations were 
not solely responsible for the initiation 
of reforms—stzuctural problems in the 
2zconomy and the need to deal with 
domestic black opposition were very 
significant—it is clear from what has 
been altered, from the pace at which 
changes have b2en introduced, and from 
the manner in which reforms are an- 
nounced that for Pretoria the interna- 
tional community is a very important 
audience for iis reform program. The 
basic thrust of the reform effort initiated 
in 1978, and slowly implemented and 
extended since, has been to reduce as 
much of officielly mandated racial sepa- 
ration and disc-imination as is consistent 
with the maintenance of white control of 
the political system and with what the 
prime minister calls “the maintenance of 
white identity.” Thus the National Party 
government has permitted local author- 
ities and private individuals, such as 
theater owners, to desegregate social 
amenities such as beaches, parks, and 
cinemas. Jt has added multiracial cars to 
its state-owned railroads, and it has 
decriminalized interracial marriage and 
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sexual relations by the abolition of the 
Immorality and Prohibition of Mixed- 
Marriages Acts. 

The elimination of these aspects of 
what is termed petty apartheid does not 
affect the system of economic and polit- 
ical domination and consequently is 
not viewed by black political groups as 
especially significant. The main audience 
for these reforms, however, is probably 
not at home, but abroad, where the 
stigma of official racism has been costly 
to Pretoria. Since much of the interna- 
tional criticism of South Africa is 
focused on its official segregationist 
practices and on racialist laws such as the 
Immorality and Prohibition of Mixed- 
Marriages Acts, their elimination in- 
volves a step toward creating a more 
enlightened international image for the 
country, without undermining the basis 
of white control. 

In addition to deracializing official 
and public life, the government’s reform 
effort has sought to achieve economic, 
geographic, and political control of the 
black majority by substituting decentral- 
ized and indirect means for the coercive 
apparatus of the central state. Thus the 
government has attempted to devolve a 
variety of control and law-and-order 
functions that had been performed by 
white officialdom to town councils, 
whose members are drawn from, and 
elected by, the residents of the black 
urban townships. It also hopes to rely 
increasingly on market mechanisms as a 
means of control and social separation, 
rather than on direct state controls. 
Thus, instead of relying on apartheid’s 
bureaucratically imposed system of in- 
flux control and pass laws to regulate 
the movement of Africans from rural to 
urban areas, the government appears to 
be ready to rely on the availability of 
jobs and housing in urban areas to 
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accomplish the same function. The 
switch from state to market mechanisms 
of control and separation is nicely cap- 
tured in an Afrikaans-language news- 
paper commentary on the elimination of 
state-mandated hotel segregation: 


With the unconditional opening of hotels 
and other licenced business premises for 
consumers of all races, another step away. 
from the constitutional discrimination has 
been taken. 


The reservation of the right of admission and 
prices are now the methods with which 
criteria will be maintained . . . who will 
determine the criteria? The answer is that 
criteria are determined according to what 
people can afford and circumstances in which 
they feel at home. 


The underlying logic of Pretoria’s reform 
program can be summarized as an inten- 
tion to substitute indirect rule—blacks 
controlling blacks—and the invisible 
hand of the market for the fist of the 
white state. If successful, such efforts 
would not only reduce the friction be- 
tween white officialdom and the black 
population, but would also render 
South Africa more palatable interna- 
tionally by reducing the explicitly and 
visibly racial aspects of its system of 
domination. l 

Despite a great deal of effort to 
package its reform program for foreign 
consumption and to broadcast its re- 
formist message to the international 
community, Pretoria has found, to its 
great and public consternation, that 
international economic and diplomatic 
pressures have increased. The primary 
reason for the increase is that the South 
African government has been unwilling 
to tackle the core of its political prob- 
lem—the white minority’s monopoly of 


23. Die Vaderland, 10 Apr. 1986, reprinted in 
South African Digest, 18 Apr. 1986, p. 342. 
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political power. The urban black popula- 
tion, increasingly militant over the past 
decade, is demanding an end to white 
political supremacy, not just the dis- 
mantling of apartheid. Thus militant 
and violent opposition has continued in 
the townships, despite real changes in 
the system of apartheid. It is clear that in 
the current era the international com- 
munity, in both its governmental and 
business guises, is taking its lead from 
the black population. Domestic reform, 
unless it demonstrably satisfies the aspi- 
rations of South Africa’s blacks, is un- 
likely to be effective in gaining inter- 
national acceptability for Pretoria. 


Regional policy. As Dr. Verwoerd 
correctly predicted, the end of colonial 
rule in sub-Saharan Africa did not bode 
well for white South Africa. The one 
foreign policy issue upon which all of 
the newly independent states have agreed 
is that priority should be given to com- 
pleting the abolition of white rule on the 
African continent. They have pursued 
their efforts to eliminate South African 
apartheid and minority rule in the United 
Nations, where, since the period of 
Sharpeville, they have spearheaded the 
campaign for an arms embargo and for 
economic sanctions. More important, 
from Pretoria’s vantage point, they have 
contributed indirectly but significantly 
to South Africa’s diplomatic isolation 
from the Western industrial countries. 
The Western nations, and particularly 
the Europeans, have been concerned 
about being able to maintain and expand 
their trade relations with Africa and, 
more generally, with the Third World. 
Yet a close relationship to Pretoria, 
under conditions of intense and united 
hostility toward South Africa on the 
part of the governments of black Africa, 
could harm the long-term economic 
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interests of an industrial country. It is 
this concern with the reaction in black 
Africa that is probably responsible for 
the international failure of separate 
development, that is, for the unwilling- 
ness of a single country to offer diplo- 
matic recognition to the Pretoria-created 
homeland states. 

South African officials, from Ver- 
woerd to the present, have recognized 
the relationship between the diplomatic 
aostility -and ostracism they have re- 
ceived from Africa and the insecurity 
and isolation that have developed in 
their relations with the industrial coun- 
iries of Europe and North America. Asa 
result, a major preoccupation of South 
African foreign policy has been to break 
the united front of African hostility. 
During the late 1960s and early 1970s 
Pretoria pursued a policy toward the 
newly independent states of black Africa 
that it termed détente. Essentially, South 
Africa sought to exchange the provision 
of economic resources for diplomatic 


recognition and friendly relations. Al- 


though several of the most conservative 
African leaders flirted briefly with the 
idea of a relationship with Pretoria, 
détente never succeeded as astrategy for 
breaking down Africa’s united opposi- 
tion. More recently, Pretoria has focused 
its African policy on the states of the 
southern African region. 

Since the late 1970s, Pretoria has 
pursued a policy that seeks to establish 
what I elsewhere called a “regime of 
regional hegemony.”4 It seeks to obtain 


ts 
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24. See Robert M. Price, “Soyth Africa and 
Afro-Marxism: Pretoria’s Relations with Mozam- 
bique and Angola in Regional Perspective,” in 
Afro-Marxist Regimes: Ideology and Policy, ed. 
E. Keller and D. Rothchild (Boulder, CO: Lynne 
Reinner, forthcoming). See also idem, “Southern 
African Regional Security: Pax or Pox Pretoria?” 
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public and de jure acknowledgment from 
African neighbors of its dominant role 
in the region and of its ability to direct 
their internal and foreign policies on 
matters affecting South Africa globally 
and domestically. 

To achieve this objective, Pretoria 
has deployed its superior military might 
and dominant economic position in the 
region. Usually referred to as a destabili- 
zation policy, this method of imposing 
hegemony has a number of distinct 
elements. These are summarized in Table 
1. First, the South African military has 
launched cross-border attacks. These 
have taken the form of large-scale air 
and ground assaults, as have occurred 
regularly into Angola since 1979, or 
commando raids, as have been directed 
against Mozambique, Botswana, Leso- 
tho, and Zimbabwe, as well as Angola. 
Second, South Africa has provided 
extensive assistance to insurgent move- 
ments in Angola and Mozambique. The 
provision by Pretoria of military equip- 
ment, logistical and communications 
assistance, training, and, in the case of 
Angola, direct air force and ground 
troop support, have helped the Resisten- 
cia nacional mogambicana in Mozam- 


bique and the National Union for the - 


Total Independence of Angola, in An- 
gola, develop militarily to the point at 
which they can threaten the survival of 
the governments of their respective coun- 
tries. The third component in Pretoria’s 
effort to establish hegemony involves 
the use of South Africa’s pivotal position 
in the regional economy. The landlocked 


World Policy Journal, 2(3):533-54 (Summer 1985); 


idem, “Creating New Political Realities: Pretoria’s 
Drive for Regional Hegemony,” in African Crisis 
Areas and U.S. Foreign Policy, ed. Gerald J. 
Bender, James S. Coleman, and Richard L. Sklar 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), 
pp. 64-88. 


“countries of the region depend on the 


South African transportation and port 
network for at least two-thirds of their 
imports and exports. South African 
mines employ several hundred thousand 
migrant workers from neighboring coun- 
tries, who remit a portion of their earn- 
ings home in the form of foreign ex- 
change. Pretoria has been able to take 
advantage of these, and other depen- 
dencies, in order to squeeze the eco- 
nomies of her neighbors. Mozambique, 
Lesotho, and Zimbabwe have been par- 
ticular targets for South Africa’s eco- 
nomic leverage. 

The campaign of military, political, 
and economic pressure serves a number 
of purposes for Pretoria. The most 
immediate goal is to eliminate the ANC 
from southern Africa. What is being 
sought, however, is not simply the expul- 
sion of the ANC cadre and organiza- 
tional infrastructure. Rather, Pretoria 
seeks to force regional states into signing 
formal treaties of nonagression, the key 
provision of which is the establishment 
of a joint security commission. In Jan- 
uary of 1986, the South African state 
president proposed creating a regionally 
based “permanent joint mechanism for 
dealing with matters of security.”25 
“Security,” in this context, must be 
understood as a code word for elimi- 
nating the ANC in all its guises. Accord- 
ing to President Botha, should his pro- 
posal for a joint security mechanism “be 
ignored or rejected,” Pretoria “would 
have no choice but to take effective 
measures in self-defence.”26 In other 
words, it would continue its regional 
policies of military attacks, support for 


25. See “Text of State President’s Speech 
upon Opening of 1986 Parliament,” South African 
Digest, 7 Feb. 1986, p. 100. 

26. Ibid. 
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TABLE 1 
IMPOSITION OF REGIONAL HEGEMONY POLICY 


Destabilization (Support 


Cauntry for Insurgent Movements) 

Angola Support far UNITA,* 
1976 to present 

Botswana 

Lesotho Support for LLAtT 


Military Attack 


Invasion, intermittent, 
1977 to present 

Air attack, Intermittent, 
1980 to present 

Occupation of Cunene 
province, 1979-85 


Commando raid, June 1985 
Commando raid, May 1986 


Commando raid on ANC! 


houtes, December 1982 


Economic Pressure 


Delayed Customs 
Union payments 


Border closure, 
1983, 1986 


Support for coup, 
January 1986 


Support for RENAMO,* 
1979 to present; 
reduced support after 
Nkomat' Accord of 
1984 


Mozambique 


Support for ZAPU8 and 
Ndebele dissidents, 
1979-81 


Zimbabwe 


Commando raid on ANC 
houzes, December 1985 


Comnaando raid on ANC 
houses, January 1981 

Air st-ike against ANC 
houses, May 1983 


Commando raid on airfield, 
July 1982 
Commando raid, August 1982 


Delayed Customs 
Union payments 


Cut employment 
of mine workers 

Reduced use of 
railroad and port 
facilities 


Petrol cutoff, 
1981 


Commando raid, May 1986 
*Natlonal Unton for the Total Independence of Angola. 


tLesotho Liberation Army. 


+Resistencla naclonal moçambicana, which Is also known as Mocambique resistencia nacional 


(MNR) 
§ Zimbabwe African People’s Union. 
[African National Congress. 


insurgent movements, and economic 
pressure. 

The emphasis on formal treaties and 
joint security mechanisms can be under- 
stood in terms of Pretoria’s drive for 
international acceptability. If African 
countries are seen to be engaged diplo- 
matically with Pretoria, and, more signi- 
ficantly, if their security forces are 
actively cooperating with their South 
African counterparts in cooperative se- 
curity efforts, then a sharp break in the 
Africa-wide consensus on the need to 
ostracize South Africa will have been 
achieved. With Africa divided on the 


t 


Ssue of cooperative engagement with 
Pretoria, the way would presumably be 
open for Western countries to reduce 
the pressure on, and improve their rela- 
tions with, South Africa. As one South 
African newspaper put it, nonaggression 
pacts with regional neighbors represent 
“the: beginning of a new road which 
would, if followed...lead South Africa 
back into Africa and through Africa 
back into the world.”??7 Consequently, 
when Mozambique signed such a pact 

27. Sunday Times (Johannesburg), 18 Mar. 


1984, reprinted in South African Digest, 23 Mar. 
1984, p. 19. 
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with South Africa in the spring of 
1984—-the Nkomati Accord—the occa- 
sion was hailed in South Africa as a 
major breakthrough with respect to the 
country’s most pressing global concerns. 
“A completely new ... game is under 
way,” wrote one South African media 
commentator, “and with so many new 
teams in the league it should be clear to 
all but the most dense of overseas observ- 
ers that there is just no place on the field 
for purveyors of sanctions, boycotts, 
and disinvestment.”28 A more restrained 
Sunday Times of Johannesburg opined, 
“The new alliances in Southern Africa 
will have a valuable spin-off benefit in 
the international arena by making the 
prospect of economic sanctions against 
South Africa—ever present for two 
decades—more remote. ”?9 

With the signing of the Nkomati 
Accord in March 1984, Pretoria’s re- 
gional strategy for achieving interna- 
tional acceptability began to bear fruit. 
Within a month, P.W. Botha was invited 
for official visits to Portugal, Germany, 
and Great Britain. The prime minister’s 
tour, which eventually involved stops in 
six countries, was the first time in over 
twenty years that a South African head 
of government had paid an official visit 
to Europe. Success, however, was short- 
lived. 

When Nkomati was signed, it had 
been almost seven years since the end of 
the Soweto Rebellion. South Africa was 
once again characterized by a surface 
tranquility; the large-scale township un- 
rest had seemingly run its course. Thus 
South Africa’s domestic situation, in 
early 1984, had created a context in 
which a diplomatic breakthrough was 


28. Natal Mercury,5 May 1984, reprinted in 
South African Digest, LI May 1984, p. 21. 

29. Sunday Times, 18 Mar. 1984, reprinted in 
South African Digest, 23 Mar. 1984, p. 21. 
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possible. But within six months of Nko- 
mati, urban unrest erupted once again, 
spreading from the townships of the 
Transvaal to engulf eventually nearly 
every black urban residential area in the 
country. The international benefits of a 
regional policy of hegemony imposition 
quickly evaporated. With images of the 
daily confrontations between township 
residents and police beamed nearly 
instantly to the outside world, and with 
the death toll from police actions mount- 
ing each day, the posture adopted by 
Western governments toward Pretoria 
was increasingly determined by its do- 
mestic, rather than its regional, policies. 
Diplomatic relations with the industrial 
states became more strained than ever, 
and economic pressure from sanctions, 
embargoes, and disinvestment, both 
actual and threatened, mounted. 

The shifting fortunes of Pretoria’s 
regional policy during 1984-85 reveal 
the severe limits of foreign policy as a 
means to establish international accepta- 
bility or normalcy, as long as South 
Africa is ruled by a racial minority. 
Sensitive to the corrosive effect that its 
domestic arrangement has on its diplo- 
matic and global economic relations, 
Pretoria seeks to uncouple its interna- 
tional from its domestic environments 
by building mternational acceptability. 
This effort, however, is continually 
short-circuited by the very coupling it 
seeks to avoid. Neither domestic reform 
nor foreign policy has been able to 
create acceptability because a volatile 
domestic situation prevents the consoli- 
dation of a global perception of South 
Africa as a normal country. 


International autonomy 


For South Africa, autonomy from 
the international economic system is an 
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alternative to international acceptability 
as a means to reduce the cost of main- 
taining white political control. Autarkic 
economic policies, if successfully pur- 
sued, would increase South Africa’s self- 
reliance and thus reduce its vulnerability 
to international economic pressures. 
Such policies have already been adopted 
in certain limited areas, and with some 
notable success. As it finds that interna- 
tional and domestic environments can- 
not be uncoupled through a combination 
of domestic reform and foreign policy, 
Pretoria is likely to look increasingly to 
strategies of self-reliance. 

As indicated at the outset, South 
Africa is dependent on the international 
economy in essentially three ways: the 
international economy serves as a cus- 
tomer for its minerai exports; as a 
provider of capital for industrial expan- 
sion and modernization; and as asource 
of machinery and components, which 
are the sinews of its manufacturing 
industry and which embody the advanced 
technologies required for development. 
The extent of South Africa’s dependency 
and of its vulnerability to international 
pressure differs for each of these three 
dimensions. 

Dependency is probably the greatest 
with respect to South Africa’s exports, 
but, ironically, vulnerability is least in 
this area.3 The mining sector is South 
Africa’s primary earner of foreign ex- 
change; in 1980 it accounted for nearly 
70 percent of total export earnings.3! If 
the sales of South Africa’s minerals 
abroad were blocked, it would constitute 
a severe blow not only to the mining 
sector, which contributed 26 percent to 


30. See Richard C. Porter, “International 
Trade and Investment Sanctions: Potential Impact 
on the South African Economy,” Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, 23(4):587-88 (Dec. 1979). 
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gross domestic product in 1978% and 
about.one-third to government tax rev- 
enue in 1980,33 but also to manufac- 
turing, which depends on the foreign 
exchange earnings of mining to import 
ezsential machinery. 

A significant international boycott of 
South Africa’s minerals is, however, 
very unlikely. There are at least three 
rzasons for this. First, nearly three- 
fourths of South Africa’s exports are 
raw or slightly processed materials that 
enter the world market with few, if any, 
markings that would distinguish their 
South African origin. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult for boycotters to target 
and trace the movement of specificially 
South African minerals in international 
markets. This is especially true for gold, 
which accounts for over 50 percent of 
the value of mineral exports and which 
can be moved virtually invisibly because 
cf its very low bulk-to-value ratio. 

Second, for many minerals, of which 
gold is again preeminent, South Africa 
is such a large producer—60 percent of 
world production and 50 percent of 
world reserves—that a reduction of its 
supply on world markets, or even a 
threat of a significant reduction, would 
increase world prices. South Africa 
would then have to sell less of its min- 
erals in order to earn the same, or even 
more, than before the. boycott was 
attempted. 

Third, South Africa is the non-com- 
munist world’s main supplier of certain 
industrially critical minerals-—in partic- 
ular, chrome, antimony, and vanadium, 
which are essential in the production of 
corrosion-resistant. steels. Since the 
ndustrial economies of Western Europe, 
North America, and Japan cannot do 


32. Ibid. 
33. Ibid. 
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without these minerals, and since the 
only plentiful supplier outside of the 
Soviet Union is South Africa, a boycott 
of industrially essential minerals from 
South Africa is highly improbable. 

The second dimension of South Afri- 
can economic dependence on the inter- 
national system is the net inflow of 
capital, This has traditionally performed 
three functions for the South African 
economy—as direct foreign investment 
it has supplemented domestic savings in 
the process of industrial expansion; 
when transferred by multinational cor- 
porations, it has been packaged with 
advanced technologies; and it adds to 
foreign exchange reserves, allowing for 
high levels of imports. 

International pressures on the capi- 
tal-dependency dimension could take 
the form of either a severe reduction in 
new capital inflow, through private cor- 
porate actions or through governmental 
imposed prohibitions, or a withdrawal 
of capital already invested, that is, disin- 
vestment. With respect to the former 
type of action, Pretoria could reduce its 
vulnerability by increasing domestic sav- 
ings to make up for unavailable foreign 
capita]. In this manner Pretoria has the 
ability to maintain capital formation, 
without foreign inputs, but at real cost 
in terms of government and private 
consumption. With regard to disinvest- 
ment, it is unlikely that the South Afri- 
can government would permit a massive 
withdrawal of capital equipment or of 
the funds raised by the sale of such 
equipment. For a period after Sharpe- 
ville, when faced with a situation of 
capital flight, Pretoria imposed ex- 
change controls, which prohibited the 
repatriation of capital.2* These required 


34. See Houghton, South African Economy 
(1973), p. 184. 


the foreign corporation seeking to with- 
draw capital from South Africa to 
deposit its funds in government securi- 
ties, which would mature and be paid off 
over a period of time.353 In essence, 
Pretoria forced the disinvestors to in- 
vest their funds in the South African 
government. 

It is likely that, should the disinvest- 
ment crises of the mid-1980s intensify, 
Pretoria would reimpose a similar ban 
on the export of capital. The major 
constraint for Pretoria is the negative 
effect such a ban has on the willingness 
of new capital to enter South Africa. In 
1985, Pretoria reintroduced a dual ex- 
change rate system as a means to stem 
the movement toward disinvestment 
while simultaneously avoiding the nega- 
tive effects on potential investors of a 
total ban on capital repatriation. For- 
eigners wishing to export their capital 
can buy so-called financial rands, which 
are sold at a heavy discount vis-a-vis the 
commercial rand. Financial rands can, 
in turn, be sold abroad to individuals or 
firms interested in investing in South 
Africa. This system thus makes it pos- 
sible for people to move their capital out 
of South Africa, while discouraging 
them from doing so by a heavy financial 
penalty, and simultaneously offers a 
financial incentive to new investors. 

The potential costs to South Africa of 
a withdrawal of multinational corpora- 
tions goes beyond the question of the 
ability to retain already invested capital. 
In addition, withdrawal could also mean 
the withholding, from the multinational 
corporation’s erstwhile South African 
subsidiary, of intermediate inputs, spe- 
cially designed machinery, and techno- 
logical information. The extent of South 

35. Quarterly Economic Review: Southern 
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Africa’s vulnerability to this form of 
sanction depends on the availability of 
substitutes from other sources, foreign 
or domestic. And that relates to the 
third dimension of South Africa’s eco- 
nomic dependency, its reliance on 
imports. It is here that South Africa is 
both heavily dependent and vulnerable. 
South Africa imports virtually all of its 
basic capital equipment and a major 
share of its intermediate industrial 
inputs. One systematic study, conducted 
in the late 1970s, concluded that “if sanc- 
tions were to cut off South Africa from 
capital equipment, South Africa’s growth 
. . . as a modern, industrialized economy 
could be dramatically interrupted.” 

The obvious means to reduce vulner- 
ability to import embargoes is a strategy 
of import substitution—to produce at 
home what was previously purchased 
from abroad. In the two areas in which 
South Africa has been subject to import 
embargoes—oil and arms—-Pretoria has 
pursued such an import-substitution 
strategy as a means to reduce its interna- 
tional vulnerability. These cases provide 
an indication of both the strengths and 
limits of import substitution for the 
South African economy. 

South Africa depends on petroleum 
to meet approximately 25 percent of its 
energy needs, but it lacks any significant 
oil deposits within its territory. In the 
mid-1950s, the South African govern- 
ment began on a small scale to respond 
to this strategic vulnerability by devel- 
oping technology for the synthetic pro- 
duction of petroleum, utilizing the coun- 
try’s abundant resources of coal. When 
an Arab oil embargo and the fall of the 
Shah of Iran cut off South Africa’s main 
dependable sources of imported oil, 
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Pretoria rapidly and substantially 
increased the capacity of its synthetic 
fuel industry. It is widely estimated that 
by the mid-1980s the three government- 
owned oil-from-coal plants of the South 
African Coal, Oil, and Gas Corporation 
were supplying about 50 percent of 
South Africa’s petroleum requirements. 
While the synthetic oil is reportedly 
expensive—estimated at about $35 per 
barrel37— the increased cost has bought 
considerable autonomy from potential 
international pressures. The portion of 
South Africa’s oil needs that is not 
currently met by domestic processing 
continues to be imported. Paying pre- 
mium prices, and using clandestine 
means to purchase and ship the petrol, 
Pretoria has been able to circumvent the 
oil embargo imposed upon it.8 

The oil case indicates that, at least 
when resource endowment is favorable 
and technological knowledge is locally 
available, Pretoria can successfully uti- 
lize an import-substituting strategy to ` 
counter and reduce its international 
vulnerability. Moreover, it shows how 
international economic sanctions can 
have the ironic effect of making South 
Africa stronger through stimulating poli- 
cies that reduce dependence on the exter- 
nal world. Finally, the oil case also 
shows how difficult it is to stop the flow 
of imports into asophisticated economy 
such as South Africa’s. As long as a 
commodity is available from many 
sources, and Pretoria is willing to pay 
above-market prices, there is likely to be 
someone willing to sell. Moreover, given 
South Africa’s extensive maritime bor- 


37. “Sasol’s Success,” Science, 2(1):63 (Jan.- 
Feb. 1981). 

38. See Martin Bailey, “Fleet of Supertankers 
Is Busting Arab Oil Embargo on South Africa,” 
Observer, 18 Jan. 1981, p. 8. 
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ders, the heavy sea traffic in the area of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the volume 
of minerals shipped from South Africa’s 
ports, it is probably impossible to trace 
what commodities are moving in and 
out of South Africa or to identify their 
destination or origin. 

The U.N. ban on the sale of arms to 
South Africa has served to stimulate an 
import-substituting strategy, as did the 
oil embargo. In response to the volun- 
tary arms embargo of 1964 and, more 
dramatically, to the mandatory embargo 
imposed by the Security Council in 
1977, Pretoria has developed its state- 
owned armaments corporation, Arms- 
cor, into the third largest industrial 
group in South Africa, employing some 
16,000 people and producing equipment 
that in 1982 was valued at $1.4 billion. 
By 1985, South Africa’s arms industry 
was ranked as the tenth largest in the 
world and reportedly fulfilled 85 percent 
of South Africa’s armaments needs. In 
addition, by the early 1980s Armscor 
had become an active exporter of its 
locally developed weapons, allowing it 
to recoup some of its development costs 
through foreign exchange earnings.” 

As with oil, Pretoria’s response to the 
arms embargo shows that import substi- 
tution can successfully increase self- 
sufficiency and thus reduce international 
vulnerability. Butit also reveals the very 
real limits of such a strategy for the 
South African economy. While greatly 
increasing Pretoria’s self-sufficiency in 
weapons, by its own account Armscoris 
unable to supply all of South Africa’s 
weapons requirements. What it cannot 
provide is the advanced high-tech weap- 


39. Joseph Lelyveld, “South Africa Tries to 
Sell Its Arms,” New York Times, 5 Dec. 1982. 

40, Glenn Frankel, “U.N. Arms Ban Proves 
Costly to South Africans,” Washington Post, 24 
Jan. 1985. 


onry—the complex guided missile sys- 
tems and, most important, aircraft. With 
respect to the capital requirements of 
research and development, engineering, 
and manufacturing, the cost of pro- 
ducing this type of weaponry is prohibi- 
tive, given the small production runs 
necessary to fulfill Pretoria’s needs. Even 
if the technical know-how were to exist 
locally, which is highly unlikely, the 
inability to capture economies of scale, 
given the small South African market, 
makes a domestically oriented aerospace 
industry infeasible. 

The arms-industry case offers an 
important general lesson with respect to 
the limits of import substitution for the 
South African economy. Of South Afri- 
ca’s imports, 80 percent are intermediate 
inputs and capital goods.4! As has al- 
ready been noted, in the process of its 
industrialization South Africa has come 
to rely almost totally on foreign sources 
for the machinery and equipment that 
are the basis of manufacturing. The 
more technologically advanced the 
industry, the more complete is the for- 
eign dependence. It is in the nature of 
basic capital goods industries that, like 
aerospace, they require large investments 
of capital, research, and engineering 
knowledge. Consequently, they need to 
be able to take advantage of economies 
of scale in order to be feasible. The small 
size of the South African economy denies 
such possibilities for large production 
runs that can spread capital and re- 
search-and-development costs over 
many units of production. The South 
African government may be able to 
absorb the costs of small-scale produc- 
tion in afew industries, but could hardly 
do so across the entire gamut of indus- 


41. Porter, “International Trade and Invest- 
ment Sanctions,” p. 589. 
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TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL IMPORTS TO SOUTH AFRICA, 
BY TYPE OF COUNTRY 

1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
Established 88.0 90.3 889 88.1 904 989.4 645 668 68.7 
Industrial 
country 
Other 12.0 97 11.1 11.9 96 106 35.5 33.2 31.3 


SOURCES: international Monetary Fund, international Financial Statistics, Supplement on 
Trade Statistics (Washington, DC: International Monetary Fund, 1982), p. 99, and idem, Direc- 
tion of Trade Statistics, yearbook, 1985 (Washingtcn, DC: International Monetary Fund, 1985}, 


p. 367. 


trial production. In other words, import 
substitution has a real, but limited, 
utility for a South African government 
seeking to free itself from international 
vulnerability. If South Africa is to main- 
tain its industrial economy, and certainly 
if it is to grow, it will have to continue to 
import technically advanced producer 
goods. An autarkic strategy will not be 
sufficient to protect the South African 
economy from international sanctions 
and embargoes. 

The limits of an autarkic strategy will 
require a South African government 
that is intent upon maintaining white 
power to search for ways to circumvent 
international embargoes and sanctions. 
This involves finding nontraditional for- 
eign suppliers who are, because of self- 
interest or politics, less likely to comply 
with a sanctions campaign than South 
Africa’s traditional Western trading 
partners. In this respect, South Africa’s 
circumstances have been fortuitously 
enhanced by the economic achievements 
of the newly industrialized countries 
(NICs) of Asia and Latin America. The 
NICs—-of which South Korea, Taiwan, 
and Brazil are the most significant— 
have a strong export orientation and 
need to capture markets at the expense 
of firms from the older industrial coun- 
tries. They are likely to find the South 


African market, if it is abandoned by 
established suppliers, an attractive op- 
portunity. The domestic politics of the 
NICs is also less sensitive than that of 
tke Western democracies to South Afri- 
can domestic affairs, and so there are 
lixely to be few constraints on their 
taking advantage of market opportuni- 
ties created by disinvestment, sanctions, 
and embargoes. Trade statistics indicate 
tkat South Africa has already begun to 
reorient its trade toward these nontradi- 
tional sources. 

Table 2 reveals that in 1980 a major 
sift in South Africa’s imports occurred, 
away from America, Europe, and Japan 
and toward the countries of the Third 
World. Table 3 indicates the countries 
involved in this reorientation and reveals 
the prominence of the NICs as new 
import sources. During the period of 
international attention on South Africa 
that followed the Soweto Rebellion, 
imports.from the established industrial 
ccuntries either grew more slowly than 
South Africa’s overall import growth, as 
was the case for France, the United - 
K-ngdom, and Germany, or kept pace 
with South Africa’s import growth, as in 
thz U.S. and Japanese cases. In contrast, 
imports from Israel and South Korea 
grew at twice the pace of overall import 
growth rates, imports from Brazil grew 
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TABLE 3 
CHANGE IN SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORTS 
FROM SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1978-84 


Total South African imports 
Imports from 
France 
United Kingdom 
Germany 
Japan 
United States 
Israsl 
South Korea 
Brazil 
Talwan 


Change in Valua of Imports 
{percentage) 


+107,4 


+3.8 
+38.3 
+59.5 
+104.2 
+108.9 
+196.4 
+229.4 
+275.7 
+495.1 


SOURCES: Inte-natlonal Monetary Fund, Direction of Trade Statistics, yearbook, 1985; 
Republic of China, Ministry of Finance, Monthly Statistics of Export and Import, no. 189 (May 


1985). 


by almost three times the overall rate, 
and from Taiwan they expanded by 
nearly five times. 

One can expect that in the years 
ahead, should Western economic pres- 
sure for change in South Africa increase, 
the reorientation toward nontraditional 
suppliers and particularly the NICs will 
intensify. Whether the NIC economies 
will grow rapidly enough and in a suffi- 
ciently diversified manner to meet South 
Africa’s external requirements remains 


to be seen. Although they clearly offer a 
means to reduce Pretoria’s vulnerability 
to Western economic pressure, they can 
hardly be expected to offer an alternative 
to everything previously available from 
the West. Thus Pretoria will find that 
while it can reduce the costs of the 
coupling of its domestic arrangements 
to its international situation, it cannot 
reduce them to anything approaching 
Zero. 
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superpowers have been stymied by their lack of control over their 
respective Angolan allies and frustrated by their lack of impact on 
determining events. Each of the superpowers has also been an unreliable 
patron for their Angolan clients. One important result is that, not 
surprisingly, most Angolans—no matter what side they are on—are highly 
skeptical and cynical about both the United States and the Soviet Union. 
While superpower intervention is usually justified in ideological terms, few 
Angolans are fighting for, let alone familiar with, any ideology. The warin 
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HE United States and the Soviet 

Union have supported opposing 
sides in Angola for more than a quarter 
of a century. Generally throughout this 
period, both superpowers have been 
stymied not only by a lack of control 
over their respective Angolan allies but 
also by the minimal impact they have 
had on determining the desired out- 
comes of their support. Another critical 
aspect to U.S. and Soviet activity in 
Angola has been their unreliability as 
patrons for their respective Angolan 
clients. Not surprisingly, most Angolans— 
no matter which side they are on—are 
highly skeptical and cynical about both 
superpowers. 

While global strategists in Washington 
and Moscow consult their scorecards 
and tabulate statements by Angolan 
leaders under categories of pro and con, 
the preferred course of action for most 
Angolan leaders is to follow a path that 
will not deeply offend either of the two 
powerful and dangerous giants. In 
today’s world, such a policy can be 
extremely difficult, if not at times 
impossible, to carry out. Perhaps that is 
why inaction has so often been the 
modus operandi of Angolan decision 
makers. 

With slogans such as “freedom fight- 
ers” and “internationalist solidarity” 
dominating the East-West dialogue, it 
often appears that no one realizes how 
precious few Angolans are fighting for, 
let alone are more than vaguely familiar 
with, any ideology. Too many in the 
East and West have forgotten, or never 
learned, Amilcar Cabral’s adage about 
the unimportance of ideas and ideology 
in a revolutionary struggle. Cabral, 
founder of the African Party for the 
Independence of Guinea and Cape 
Verde, the independence movement in 
Guinea-Bissau, told his cadres in a 1965 


party directive, “Always bear in mind 
that the people are not fighting for ideas, 
for the things in anyone’s head. They are 
fighting to win material benefits, to live 
better and in peace, to see their lives go 
forward, to guarantee the future of their 
children.”! 

Too many have also forgotten or 
prefer to ignore other realities of the 
Angolan context in which an imposed 
East-West struggle continues to simmer. 
American polemicists, in addition to 
President Reagan and part of his cabi- 
net, are fond of charging that the Soviets 
and/or Cubans have colonized Angola. 
Given the infinitesimally small impact 
that either the Soviets or the Cubans > 
have had on Angolanculture or society, 
such a charge can only be considered 
ridiculous. One need only look at the 
record of the Portuguese after 500 years 
in Angola. In the early 1970s, for exam- 
ple, a highly sophisticated survey of 
rural Angolans, which included about 
80 percent of the entire African popu- 
lation in the country, revealed that very 
few Angolans had any knowledge at all 
‘of the Portuguese language, history, 
leaders, or geography. 


PERCEPTIONS AND MISPERCEPTIONS 


For centuries Angola was an enig- 
matic, unknown quantity on the African 


1. Amilcar Cabral, Revolution in Guinea: 
An African People’s Struggle (London: Stage 1, 
1969), p. 70. 

2. In 1970-71 only 6.5 percent of the rural 
heads of families named Salazar, Caetano, or 
Americo Tomas as the “Chief of the Portuguese 
Governmen:” and less than ! percent identified 
Lisbon as the capital of Portugal. Moreover, 85.0 
percent could not answer the question, “What is 
Mozambique?” Only 0.6 percent identified Mozam- 
bique as a Portuguese territory. See Franz-Wilhelm 
Heimer, Educacdo e sociedade nas areas rurais de 
Angola (Luanda, 1972), 1:347-58. See also Gerald 
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continent.} Its history under Portuguese 
colonialism was learned by outsiders 
largely through the eyes of Lisbon, a 
vision basically taken at face value. 
Even in the mid-1950s, John Gunther 
observed that Angola was the least 
known big country in Africa, adding that 
scarcely a half dozen journalists had 
visited the territory during the previous 
two decades.‘ 

With the outbreak of the war of 
national liberation in 1961, a number of 
journalists, scholars, and diplomats 
began to visit and write about Angola. 
Yet understanding still seemed to elude 
most of them, and diametrically op- 
posed interpretations of Angola’s colo- 
nial state were common. In addition, the 
fact that three major liberation move- 
ments evolved during the independence 
struggle—the Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), the 
National Front for the Liberation of 
Angola(FNLA), and the National Union 
for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA)—further served to confuse 
attempts to understand Angolan real- 
ities. Each movement naturally claimed 
preeminence over the others and pro- 
duced outside experts who, after on-the- 
spot trips, supported their respective 
host’s contention of controlling major 
portions of Angola. 

The Angolan civil war in 1975-76 
resulted in a plethora of publications 
whose interpretations and facts were so 
contradictory that it was often hard to 


J. Bender, Angola under the Portuguese: The 


Myth and the Reality (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1978), pp. 225-22. 

3. This section draws from Gerald J. Bender, 
“Angola: The Continuing Crisis and Misunder- 
standing,” International Affairs Bulletin, 7:5-6 
(1983). 

4, John Gunther, Inside Africa (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953), pp. 585-99. 
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believe they referred to the same country 
and the same war. Almost all writers 
were partisans who selected facts ac- 
cording to their political preferences. 
Common to most 'was the notion that 
the struggle was between good and evil, 
between villains and heroes, with the 


- only difference being the party to which 


these appellations were given. 

Part of the confusion and misunder- 
standing over the Angolan civil war 
resulted from the political and ideo- 
logical diversity of the support the two 
sides attracted. The FNLA-UNITA 
alliance received assistance not only 
from the United States, France, and 
Britain, but also the People’s Republic 
of China, Rumania, North Korea, and 
South Africa. Some, like Henry Kissin- 
ger, saw this alliance as pro-Western, ~- 
while others called it pro-Chinese. The 
MPLA, on the other hand, secured 
support ranging from that of the Soviet 
Union and Cuba to Sweden, Denmark, 
Nigeria, and the former Katangese Gen- 
darmes, once loyal to Moise Tshombe. 
To many, this was the pro-Soviet side, 
while others considered it to be the non- 
aligned side. 

Whereas the overwhelming tendency 
was to define and characterize the com- 
peting parties by the source of their 
external support, the diversity of that 
support, for both sides, was such as to 
preclude meaningful characterizations. 
In fact, none of the three movements 
could be legitmately or intelligently 
defined by the ideology of their outside 
patrons. Instead, each was more an 
expression of internal Angolan differ- 
ences—for example, ethnolinguistic, re- 
gional, racial, and other domestic factors. 
Nevertheless, both internal and external 
perceptions of the competing parties 
have been based primarily on selective 
perceptions of external patrons. More- 
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over, this pattern, established during the 
civil war, has persisted until today. In it, 
the favored party is portrayed as enjoying 
broad ethnic and national support, while 
the other side is depicted as being a 
puppet of foreign powers—for example, 
the Soviet Union or Cuba, on the one 
hand, or the United States or South 
Africa, on the other. 

These distorted perceptions have not 
only stymied a negotiated settlement of 
the civil war, but they have inhibited 
efforts toward national reconciliation 
since Angola’s independence on 11 
November 1975. The MPLA and its 
supporters view UNITA as a puppet or 
creature of South Africa and assume 
that it will wither away once its umbilical 
link to Pretoria is severed. UNITA and 
its supporters portray the MPLA as a 
Soviet or Cuban puppet that will collapse 
as soon as Havana’s troops leave Angola. 
The truth is that neither would UNITA 
perish without South African support 
nor would the MPLA be overrun were 
Cuban troops to be withdrawn. No 
amount of propaganda on any side can 
alter these facts. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE SOVIET UNION: 
UNRELIABLE ALLIES 


While the Soviet Union began to 
assist the MPLA almost five years before 
the United States began its support of 
the Union of Angolan Peoples, the 
predecessor of the FNLA, neither pro- 
vided sufficient aid for its side to win. 
The support was extremely low level, 
both financially and technically. Once 
Portugal regained almost total control 
of the country in 1962, the amount of aid 
was further reduced on both sides. 
American support for the FNLA was 
severed altogether with the advent of 


Richard Nixon’s presidency.° 

The United States was always torn 
between its support for national libera- 
tion in Angola and its assistance to 
Portugal, an ally in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. This was already 
apparent in the Kennedy administration, 
when the policy of supporting anti- 
Portuguese resolutions at the United 
Nations and guerrilla fighters in Angola 
was severely attacked from within the 
administration. The detractors argued 
that the United States needed Portugal 
more than the liberation of Africans in 
Angola and that a choice must be made 
between the two. Under President John- 
son the move to reduce support for the 
FNLA and raise military assistance for 
Portugal was clear; Kissinger and Nixon 
later made the choice definitive.® 

Portuguese officers received training 
in the United States, while Washington 
supplied Portugal with airplanes, equip- 
ment that could serve either civilian or 
military purposes, over $400 million in 
credits and loans, napalm, herbicides, 
and, most important, moral support. 
There were always sophisticated expla- 
nations of how each example of U.S. aid 
could be interpreted in two ways, but the 
sum total of American actions left no 
doubt about which side the United States 
actually supported in the war for inde- 
pendence. The United States placed its 
bets on the tenacity of the Salazar- 
Caetano regime and the white settlers— 
and lost. 


5. Apparently Holden Roberto, the FNLA 
leader, continued to receive $10,000 to $20,000 a 
year during the Nixon administration for intelli- 
gence he provided. This is not the same, however, 
as aiding the FNLA itself. 

6. See Richard D. Mahoney, JFK: Ordeal in 
Africa (New York: Oxford University Press, 1983); 
Witney Schneidman, “American Foreign Policy 
and the Fall of the Portuguese Empire” (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Southern California, 1987). 
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Soviet support for African liberation 
in Angola was never compromised by a 
Lisbon or colonial connection. The 
Soviets were always on the morally cor- 
rect side of all U.N. votes concerning 
Portuguese colonialism. Nevertheless, 
Soviet support forthe MPLA did waver 
at times, as in 1962, 196&, and 1973-74— 
when it appeared that Moscow had lost 
confidence, if not all hope, inan MPLA 
victory. 

The MPLA was a mass movement, 
not a disciplined party, and contained 
very few Marxists or strong ideologues 
of any persuasion. What united MPLA 
members was their opposition to Portu- 
guese colonialism. The party was not 
easily controlled from within or without. 
The emergence of at least three distinct 
factions within the MPLA on the eve of 
the Portuguese coup underscored Agos- 
tinho Neto’s inability to control the 
affairs of his party, as well as Moscow’s 
impotency in influencing developments 
within the party. Certainly this must 
partially explain the Soviet Union’s 
decision to cut off the MPLA altogether 
in March 1974, just one month before 
Caetano was overthrown. That assis- 
tance remained frozen for roughly six 
crucial months following the coup. When 
Moscow did resume its support, it was 
originally directed to one of Neto’s 
principal rivals, Daniel Chipenda, who, 
when he failed in his attempt to take 
over the MPLA, joined the FNLA.? 

Both superpowers paid lip service to 
the transitional government established 
in January 1975, but they actually helped 
to undermine that government with their 
exclusive support for one of the three 
partners.§ During the first half of 1975, 


7. Chipenda visited Luanda in early 1986 and 
apparently plans to return home after living a 
number of years in Portugal. 

8. See, for example, Gerald J. Bender, 
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the United States ignored UNITA alto- 
gether. Discovering it later in the year, 
the United States provided outmoded 
weapons, which offered little protection 
for the UNITA soldiers. For the United 
States, Angola was a no-win war in 
which UNITA was treated as little more 
than cannon fodder and useful cover for 
South African military forays into the. 
country. 

Soviet support for the transitional 
government was much stronger than 
that of the United States, perhaps 
because Moscow was doubtful that the 
MPLA could prevail militarily over its 
two rivals. In fact, some top MPLA 
leaders remain bitter today about Soviet 
insistence on a coalition government as 
late as a week before independence. 
Clearly, the Soviet Union neither planned 
nor anticipated a scenario, even at that 
late date, which had Cuban troops 
playing the decisive role in projecting 
the MPLA exclusively into power.!° 


“Kissinger in Angola: Anatomy of Failure,” in 
American Policy in Southern Africa: The Stakes 
and the Stance, 2nd ed., ed. Rene Lemarchand 
(Washington, DC: University Press of America, 
1978), pp. 65-143; idem, “Angola: A Story of 
Stupidity,” New York Review of Books, 21 Dec. 
1978, pp. 26-30. 

9. John Stockwell, former Central Intelli- 
gence Agency head of the Angolan operation, 
discusses this in greater depth in his book, In 
Search of Enemies (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1978), pp. 138-90. 

10. The latest account to suggest that the idea 
for the large-scale Cuban operation in Angola 
originated in Havana, not Moscow, can be found 
in Arkady N. Shevchenko, Breaking with Moscow 
(New York: Ballantine Books, 1985), pp. 362-65. 
Shevchenko was startled when he discovered this 
fact. He manifests a very hawkish, anti-Soviet 
attitude toward Moscow’s Africa policy, which 
makes his revelation about the Havana role all the 
more credible. He clearly would have preferred to 
blame the Soviet Union exclusively for what 
happened in Angola in 1975. 
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Some of Moscow’s moral credits for 
consistent opposition to Portuguese 
colonialism began to dissipate soon after 
independence. Soviet support for the 
bloody regimes of Amin in Uganda, 
Macias in Equatorial Guinea, and Bo- 
kassa in the Central African Empire, or 

‘Republic, raised doubts about whether 
Moscow was not just another oppor- 
tunistic superpower. The volte-face in 
the Horn further exacerbated these con- 
cerns. But none of these actions com- 
pared in terms of negative impact to the 
support that the Soviet Union provided 
to President Neto’s chief rival for power 
within the MPLA, Nito Alves. 

According to a confidential MPLA 
report on the attempted coup of 27 May 
1977, the plotters (/raccionistas) were 
encouraged and supported by “the So- 
viet Union, and two other Eastern 
European countries,” which were never 
named. The expulsion of the Soviet 
ambassador following the coup attempt 
marked the nadir in relations between 
the Soviet Union and the MPLA. !! This 
could have resulted in a major setback 
for the Soviet Union if the cold warriors 
in the Carter administration, led by 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, had not come to 
Moscow’s rescue. In the spring of 1978, 
while the MPLA was still hurting from 
the attempted coup, which had elimi- 
nated one quarter of the party’s central 
committee, the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) and the National Security 
Council developed a plan for the United 
States to intervene in Angola on the side 
of UNITA.! 


11. An extended discussion of this coup 
attempt can be found in Gerald J. Bender, 
“Angola, the Cubans and American Anxictie3,” 
Foreign Policy, no. 31, pp. 23-26 (Summer 1978). 

12. At a seminar I presented to Columbia 
University’s Research Institute on International 
Change on 25 March 1986, Zbigniew Brzezinski 


Carter ultimately rejected the plan in 
May 1978, but the damage had been 
done. Despite the encouraging state- 
ments from top officials in the Carter 
administration about the desirability of 
improving relations with the MPLA 
government, the uncovered plot to sup- 
port UNITA drove a number of MPLA 
officials, who were still angry over Mos- 
cow’s support of Nito Alves, back to the 
Soviet bosom for protection. Relations 
were strained again the following year, 
however, when President Neto died on 
the operating table of a Moscow hos- 
pital. Some members of the Central 
Committee remain convinced that Neto 
did not die of natural causes.!3 

Despite these tensions between Mos- 
cow and Luanda since independence, 
the Soviets have not wavered in their 
commitment to support the MPLA 
against all external threats, especially 
from South Africa. Given the aggressive 
behavior of Pretoria against independent 
Angola, especially after 1980, it can be 
said that Soviet and Cuban support 
have been major factors in discouraging 
another South African attempt to over- 
run Angola. Undoubtedly, South Africa 
would have massively intervened in 
Angola to overthrow the MPLA gov- 
ernment if it had not feared facing 
Cuban and Soviet soldiers on the battle- 
field. This effective deterrence against 
South Africa has engendered great 


denied that the National Security Council had 
drawn up any plans to intervene in Angola on the 
side of UNITA while he was national security _ 
adviser. He was either unaware that his deputy, 
David Aaron, had helped to draw up such a plan 
or he did not see any of the newspaper articles on 
this issue, or he may simply have forgotten. 

13. While I have always believed that Neto 
died of natural causes, I am aware of a report-— 
never released-—drafted by some top MPLA offi- . 
cials that accuses the Soviet Union of murdering 
Neto. 
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appreciation among a large segment of 
the MPLA leadership. 

The United States, for its part, has 
been an even less consistent ally for its 
Angolan clients than has the Soviet 

„Union. The Clark Amendment effec- 
` tively precluded any meaningful support 
until its repeal in 1985. Evenif the Clark 
Amendment had not been in place, 
however, it is not clear that the United 
States would have supported UNITA. 
American official attitudes about UNITA 
have covered the full spectrum in recent 
decades. Prior to 1974, the party was 
viewed almost as an enemy, since it 
opposed an ally in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. During most of 
the transition period, 1974-75, UNITA 
was essentially ignored. The spurt of 
military aid near the end of the civil war 
was given very cynically since the CIA 
knew that it could not reverse the military 
situation but could only raise the level of 
deaths on both sides. 

The Carter administration adopted a 
policy toward UNITA of benign indif- 
ference. During Savimbi’s visit to Wash- 
ington in 1979, the highest member of 
the government to see him was the State 
Department desk officer for Angola—a 
marked contrast to the UNITA leader’s 
triumphant visit to the United States in 
early 1986, when he saw the president, 
secretaries of state and defense, director 
of the CIA, and other top officials in 
Washington. During most of the Reagan 
administration, the attitude toward 
UNITA could be labeled schizophrenic. 
Chester Crocker, in an article he pub- 
lished just prior to assuming the job of 
assistant secretary of state for Africa, 
argued that the United States should 
admit publicly “the legitimacy of the 
UNITA struggle,” but he cautioned that 
if the United States were to back UNITA 
outright “it is not obvious how this path 
would lead to reconciliation. ... It could 
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produce an.escalation of conflict, and it 
would probably rule out responding to 
frequent hints from the MPLA of a 
desire to reduce sharply its Soviet-Cuban 
ties.” 14 

Some of Crocker’s close advisers 
viewed UNITA as more of a nuisance 


.factor—which could undermine the 


policy of linkage—than an ally. One 
even presciently confided in 1982 that 
UNITA could be the Achilles’ heel of 
constructive engagement. By the mid- 
1980s, however, Crocker and the State 
Department had lost control over Angola 
policy. The congressional repeal of the 
Clark Amendment in July 1985 opened 
the floodgates for the right wing to seize 
the initiative on Angola. Their influence 
peaked during Savimbi’s carefully orches- 
trated visit to Washington in January 
and February 1986 and the military aid 
that followed in the spring. Suddenly, 
the Reagan administration dropped all 
caveats and began to hail Jonas Savimbi 
in unrestrained superlatives as a modern 
hero. Once again, Washington stepped 
into the Angolan quagmire with all of 
the predictable results. 


RESULTS OF U.S. AID 


What has Washington bought for $15 
million dollars of aid to UNITA? 


1. It bought a major setback in the 
negotiations.over Namibia when Luanda 
rejected a continued solo role for the 
United States as an intermediary in early 
March of 1986. 

2. It bought into a perceived military 
alliance with South Africa, automatically 


14. Chester Crocker with Mario Greznes and 
Robert Henderson, “A U.S. Policy for the '80s,” 
Africa Report, 26(1):9-10 (Jan.-Feb. 1981). See 
also Chester Crocker, “African Policy for the 
1980s,” Washington Quarterly, pp. 72-86 (Summer 
1982); idem, “South Africa: Strategy for Change,” 
Foreign Affairs, 59{2):324-51 (Winter 1980/81). 
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associating the United States with Pre- 
toria’s destabilizing activities against 
neighboring states in southern Africa. 

3, It bought the wrath of the member- 
ship of the Organization of African 
Unity, which strongly condemned U.S. 
support for UNITA, and many other 
nations around the world, including 
some allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

4. It bought another no-win military 
policy that will certainly lead to what the 
world will perceive as a defeat for the 
United States. Both the CIA and the 
State Department argue that success is 
not possible with the present program.'* 

5. It bought the responsibility for 
sabotaging the Namibia negotiations, 
which not only leaves South Africa 
squarely ensconced in Namibia, but 
leaves its Western allies in the Contact 
Group looking foolish for having trusted 
the Reagan.administration to play the 
role of an honest, neutral broker over 
Namibia. 

6. Finally, it also bought the respon- 
sibility for UNITA’s and South Africa’s 
conduct of the war. The mines laid by 
CIA operatives in the Managua harbor, 
which caused such a big scandal some 
time ago, are child’s play compared to 
the activities that UNITA and South 
Africa carry out in Angola. UNITA has 
claimed to have downed three civilian 
aircraft and to have kidnapped hundreds 
of foreign missionaries, blew up a Trans- 
America plane killing an American 
crewman, and participated with South 
Africa in trying to attack Gulf oil instal- 
lations in Cabinda in May 1985. No 

15. It should be noted that while the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) does hold out some 
prospect for the success of this program, their 
fundamental premises are so flawed that their 
conclusion does not merit serious consideration. 
See David Ottaway and Patrick Tyler, “DIA 
Alone in Optimism for Savimbi,” Washington 
Post, 7 Feb. 1986. 


sooner had the Stinger missiles been 
shipped than UNITA kidnapped over 
200 foreign nationals near the diamond 
mines and announced they were going 
to march them over 1000 kilometers to 
the Namibian border. Not surprisingly, 
the Reagan administration quietly per- 
suaded UNITAin March 1986 to release 
the hostages in Zaire before an interna- 
tional campaign against American com- 
plicity in terrorism could be launched. 


The Reagan administration, in fact, 
bought so many negative consequences 
for its paltry aid to UNITA that one 
wonders whether Moscow has a mole in 
the White House urging these policies. 
Would rational policymakers purpose- 
fully shoot themselves in the foot by 
joining in a tacit military alliance with 
South Africa on the Angolan battlefield 
in 1986? But policymaking in Washing- 
ton is not always rational, so it is not 
necessary to resort to conspiratorial 
theories about moles to explain the 
Reagan Angola policy. 

The vicissitudes and schizophrenic 
nature of American policy toward 
UNITA over the past two decades obvi- 
ously have had an impact on Savimbi 
and other party leaders. He is distrustful 
of the United States, as he indicated ina 
1985 speech at his headquarters in 
Jamba that was shown on Portuguese 
television: 


I also don’t want to leave without [correcting 
some errors]. The leaders of UNITA cannot 
create illusions. The West is not our ally. 
This is a lie. There are interests which 
coincide, but this is different. You know that 
it took a long time for the articles of UNITA 
to be published in the Western press. They 
are not our allies! And for this very reason [it 
must be clarified for those] who say that 
UNITA is pro-West. This is wrong! I am not 
pro-West. I am pro-Angola. I fight for 
Angola and we only love Angola. 


THE EAGLE AND THE BEAR IN ANGOLA 


We want to have good relations with America 
but who is it that doesn’t want to have good 
relations with America. But it is necessary 
that America does not try to make Angola 
into another state of the United States.!6 


The present policy of the Reagan 
administration virtually guarantees an- 
Other victory for the Soviet Union in 
Angola. If Angola represents a victory 
for the Soviet Union, some Soviets must 
wonder how many more such victories 
Moscow can endure; nevertheless it will 
be counted as a victory on the glob 
scorecard. i 


CONCLUSION 


The war in Angola is hopelessly stale- 
mated; neither side can possibly defeat 
the other. Despite all of the attention 
and concern expressed about MPLA 
offenses, there is no prospect for a 
military solution of the war. From the 
MPLA point of view, the military sit- 
uation has steadily deteriorated during 
the 1980s as UNITA bas incrementally 
expanded its zones of operation and 
scale of attacks. Yet UNITA is not any 
closer to military victory. 

Nor can the MPLA hold realistic 
hopes for victory through winning the 
hearts and minds of the peasants in the 
countryside. There are many explana- 
tions for the state of the Angolan 
economy, with the fault divided between 
government inefficiency and incom- 
petence and factors beyond the govern- 
ment’s control, such as the destruction 
of the colonial distribution system, 
droughts, floods, and South African 
and UNITA attacks. But the end result 
is that the Luanda government has 
basically failed to deliver even minimal 
essentials to the countryside. With the 


16. Bracketed phrases are the author’s para- 
phrasing of portions on the recording that were not 
clear enough for a literal translation. 
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expansion of the war into the rich food- 
producing central highlands and the 
dramatic drop in the price of petroleum, 
it appears impossible for the government 
to improve significantly on its delivery 
of goods and services to the interior. 
Thus, as the struggle continues, it 
becomes increasingly clear that only a 
political solution can end the war. But a 


‘ political solution requires courage and 


sacrifice on all sides. There are clearly 
domestic Angolan constraints on the 
prospects for reconciliation, but this will 
require another article to discuss. There- 
fore, the focus in this conclusion is on 
the possible constraints to reconciliation 
presented by the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Political reconciliation for the MPLA 
requires a fundamental trust in the 
intentions of South Africa and the United 
States. Pretoria’s violations of the 
Nkomati and Lusaka accords of 1984 
and of the understandings with Wash- 
ington not to attack its neighbors 
without justifiable provocation do not 
inspire trust in any quarter. In fact, there 
may even be more cynicism and skep- 
ticism in Washington today than in 
Luanda about South Africa’s intentions 
vis-a-vis Angola. 

Developments in the United States 
do not inspire trust in Luanda. The right 
wing’s usurpation of Crockér’s Angola 
policy in 1985-86 raises serious questions 
about future American intentions. Will 
those in the administration and Congress 
who support military assistance to 
Savimbi accept political reconciliation 
or will they seek an outright military 
victory? If Nicaragua is any indicator, 
many of Savimbi’s American supporters 
will not be content until the MPLA is 
overthrown. Will they be the ones 
guiding American policy in the future? 

The most vociferous attacks on con- 
structive engagement have come, ironi- 
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cally, from the Right, not the Left. The 
Right opposes linkage because it pre- 
cludes a military victory in Angola that, 
they argue, could not only drive the 
Cubans out but prevent the South West 
Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO), 
the main Namibian nationalist party, 
from ever replacing South Africa in 
Namibia. 

One of the most outspoken advocates 
of this position has been Patrick Bu- 
chanan, President Reagan’s influential 
director of communications. He wrote 
that he opposes linkage and favors 
backing UNITA to a military victory 
because “a Savimbi victory in Angola 
would mean a reversal for the Soviet 
empire on the scale of Mr. Sadat’s 
expulsion of the Russians from Egypt.” 
He also argued that a UNITA “victory 
would leave the Marxist guerrillas of 
SWAPO . . . without a base camp, 
without a strategic rear. SWAPO would 
die on a severed vine.” 17 

Savimbi, likewise, has strong reasons 
to be distrustful of the United States and 
South Africa. Prezoria says that it will 
never abandon him, but the South 
African government has abandoned 
other allies in the past and would not 
hesitate to drop UNITA as well, if that 
served its purpose. Moreover, he cannot 
count on the present government in 
Pretoria to run that country indefinitely. 
The surprise agreement between Angola 
and Zaire in 1978, which resulted in 
President Mobutu sending tens of thou- 
sands of former FNLA supporters back 
to Angola, is a sufficient reminder of 
how fleeting alliances are in this part of 


17, Patrick Buchar.an, “Selling Savimbi down 
the River,” Washington Times, 29 Feb. 1984. 


the world. The fickleness of the United 
States toward UNITA is not only 
legendary, but a new chapter will be 
written if the Democrats gain the presi- 
dency in 1988. 

And what about Soviet intentions 
and goals in Angola? The prospects of 
Namibian independence and recon- 
ciliation in Angola cannot be seen in 
Moscow as necessarily desirable out- 
comes. They would certainly result in a 
marked decline of Soviet influence in 
the region and may even call into ques- 
tion the raison d’état for anything more 
than a normal presence. Soviet models 
and recommendations in the economic 
and military fields in Angola have 
basically failed, at least in the eyes of the 
overwhelming majority of the Angolan 
people. “Socialism has failed, let’s try 
something else” is a phrase heard with 
increasing frequency. 

There will never be peace in Angola if 
Moscow continues to place all bets on 
illusory military solutions that have failed 
in the past and will fail again in the 
future. Nor can there ever be peace with 
the United States’ introducing sophisti- 
cated weapons on the battlefield. Neither 
of the two superpowers is posturing for 
peace. On the contrary, both are pres- 
ently pursuing policies that will prolong 
the war. There is little incentive for 
either to change since it is a relatively 
cheap war for both, and those maimed 
and killed on the battlefields are not 
Americans or Soviets, but Angolans. So 
it appears that Moscow and Washington 
will continue to send messages to each 
other via the Angolan battlefield. It 
would be so much better if they spoke 
directly to each other about ways for 
bringing about peace in Angola, rather 
than continuing the bloodshed. 
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The Organization of African 
Unity and Intra-African Functionalism 
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ABSTRACT: The Organization of African Unity was the product of a 
compromise between African statesmen who wanted political union of all 
independent African states and those who preferred functional cooperation 
as a building block toward the construction of an African sociopsycho- 
logical community. As embodied in the Charter of the Organization of 
African Unity and put into operation, the inherent contradictions of the 
ideas, behaviors, and interests of member states, in conjunction with the 
dynamics of international politics, brought practically all efforts at 
functional cooperation to naught. In order to revamp Africa’s commitment 
to functionalism, the Lagos Plan of Action was adopted in April 1980. But 
it remains to be seen how practicable it will be for Africans, relying on 
themselves, to achieve the goal of an African Common Market by the year 
2000, as envisaged in the plan. 
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HE Organization of African Unity 

(OAU), since its formal establish- 
ment at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in May 
1963, has existed as a continental insti- 
tutional expression of over six decades 
of the African struggle for collective 
identity and security. Although in theory 
and practice the OAU falls far short 
both of the orthodox functionalist model 
of “a working peace system”! and of a 
neofunctionalist supranational body 
offering appropriate outlets for a plu- 
rality of interests, its commitment to 
functionalism is reflected not only in the 
politics of African unity,’ but also in its 
Charter‘ and in the fact that it is seen as 
a precursor to that end dream of an 
African sociopsychological community. 
Mitrany stresses the point that “eco- 
nomic unification would build up the 
foundation for political agreement”;- 
and Haas, in his scheme of international 
integration, argues that a “political 
community exists when there is likeli- 
hood of peaceful change in a setting of 
contending groups with mutually antag- 
onistic aims.” 6 

1. David Mitrany, A Working Peace Syster: 
(Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1966). 

2. Ernst B. Haas, Technocracy, Pluralism 
and the New Europe, Reprint no. 18 (Berkeley: 
University of California, Institute of International 
Studies, n.d.), from A New Europe? ed. Stephen 
R. Granbard (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964), 
pp. 71-78. 

3. See, for instance, Chimelu Chime, Inte- 
gration and Politics among African States: Limi- 
tations and Horizons of Mid-Term Theorizing 
(Uppsala: Scandinavian Institute of African Stud- 
ies, 1977), pt. 2, pp. 117-99. 

4. lan Brownlie, ed., Basic Documents on 
African Affairs (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971}, 
pp. 1-16. See also Zdznek Cervenka, The Organ- 
ization of African Unity and Its Charter (London: 
C. Hurst, 1968), chap. 3, pp. 30-84; T. O. Elas, 
Africa cnd the Development of International Law 
(Leiden: A. W. Sitthoff, 1972), chaps. 7-9, 
pp. 121-76. 

5. Mitrany, Working Peace System, p. 97. 

6. Ernst B. Haas, “International Integration: 


The OAU is unique as a regional 
organization in that it is an attempt to 
maintain a delicate balance in the tran- 
sition from functional cooperation in 
economic, social, cultural, technical, and 
defense spheres to “a political commu- 
nity” in which supranationality or “the 
supremacy of welfare-dominated policies 
is assured.”? This assertion should not, 
however, be interpreted to mean that the 
establishment of the OAU implies that 
the most fundamental functionalist and 
neofunctionalist theses have been real- 
ized in the African continent. On the 
contrary, the theories were formulated 
not with the backward African states 
in mind, but with particular reference 
to the modern industrial states of Eu- 
rope where traumatic experiences of 
war, followed by the establishment of 
the European Economic Community 
(EEC), appeared to suggest the ten- 
dency toward the decline of the nation- 
state.® 

The argument of this article is that 
the OAU symbolizes a positive attack 
on the problem of intra-African coop- 
eration, achieved through a tenuous 
compromise by shifting the focus of 
African diplomacy from divisive polit- 
ical and ideological issues to relatively 
noncontroversial economic, social, cul- 
tural, and technical fields in which 
African states share a common interest. 
This is the raison d’étre of the OAU. 
Whether, and to what extent, it has been 
able to fulfill or justify this functional 
existence is directly related to the central 
argument. 


The European and the Universal Process,” in 
International Stability, ed. Dale J. Heknis, Charles 
C. McClintock, and Arthur L. Burus (New York: 
John Wiley, 1964), p. 230. 

7. Haas, Technocracy, Pluralism and the 
New Europe, p. 71. 

8. Haas, “International Integration,” p. 229, 
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THE FUNCTIONALIST IDEA 
IN THE POLITICS 
OF AFRICAN UNITY 


The character of the OAU’s system of 
functionalism derives directly from the 
politics of the pan-African movement in 
Africa after 1958. Although the ideo- 
logical stream of thought underlying the 
pan-African movement was overwhelm- 
ingly inspired by hatred of the slave 
trade and colonialism and the desire to 
establish an independent sovereign “Af- 
rica for the Africans,” by the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, the situation had 
changed considerably and Africa had 
become bitterly divided into different 
political and ideological streams. The 
emergence of Ghana (1957), Guinea 
(1958), and several former British and 
French territories (1960) as independent 
states, coupled with the Algerian (1958- 
62) and Congo (1960-63) crises, created 
in the African continent an atmosphere 
of hope and confusion, and among 
African statesmen a certain sense of 
urgency regarding the need for African 
integration to resolve these problems. 

At the root of the politics and diplo- 
macy over the form of African inte- 
gration were two diametrically contrary 
propositions. On the one hand, there 
were those such as Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana who advocated a political union 
as an inevitable first step toward a 
prosperous African community and 
world peace. In opposition to the idea of 
a political union in one fell swoop, 
others proposed functional cooperation 
at regional levels to serve as building 
blocks toward a higher level of organic 
unity. It is a remarkable feature of intra- 
African functionalism that these two 


9. Colin Legum, Pan-Africanism: A Short 
Political Guide, rev. ed. (New York: Praeger, 
1965), p. 22. 
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tendencies were not only reflected in 
various experiments at integration prior 
to the establishment of the OAU, but 
were also projected onto the OAU’s 
system of functional cooperation. 


Political union: 
its proponents and 
their arguments 


It has been suggested by Colin Legum 
that the idea of political union was an 
idea of which Nkrumah became the 
leading, if not the only, prominent 
exponent in Africa.!° As an integration 
scheme, however, the idea was bought 
by such radical statesmen as Sékou 
Touré of Guinea and Modibo Keita of 
Mali, and, to some extent, formed the 
basis of the Ghana-Guinea Union, 
established in 1959, and the Ghana- 
Guinea-Mali Union, established two 
years later. Ghana, Guinea, and Mali 
met at Casablanca in January 1961, 
along with Morocco, the United Arab 
Republic, Libya, and the Algerian Pro- 
visional Government, and bound them- 
selves under a charter!! to what became 
known as the Casablanca Powers. 

Although a common revisionist stream 
of thought with regard to African politics 
and international relations seemed to 
unite the Casablanca Powers, func- 
tional cooperation was never far from 
their minds. Membership in the Ghana- 
Guinea Union was thrown open to all 
independent African states, provided 
they adhered to the principles upon 
which the union was based. One of the 
key principles was the building of “a free 
and prosperous African Community in 
the interests of its peoples and world 
peace.” There was, however, an impor- 


10. Ibid., p. 57. 
11. Ibid., pp. 205-15. 
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tant caveat to the effect that “members 
will decide in common what portions of 
sovereignty shall be surrendered to the 
Union in the full interest of African 
Community.” 

This adroit juxtaposition of the ele- 
ments of functional cooperation and 
- political union was the essence of the 
Ghana-Guinea-Mali Union and the 
Charter of the Casablanca Powers. The 
aims of the former, known as the Union 
of African States, were, among others, 
“to strengthen and develop ties of 
friendship and fraternal co-operation 
between Member States politically, 
diplomatically, economically and cul- 
turally” and “to harmonize the domestic 
and foreign policy of Members.” But the 
main emphasis of the Union of African 
States’ activities was on the political, 
diplomatic, and defense spheres, to the 
extent that economic and social func- 
tions seemed almost lost. In the Charter 
of Casablanca, the proposal for the 
establishment of an African Political 
Committee and Joint African High 
Command was balanced with that for 
an African Economic Committee and 
African Cultural Committee. Nkrumah 
emphatically and repeatedly argued that 
“the future of Africa lies in a political 
union—a political union in which the 
economic, military and cultural activities 
will be co-ordinated for the security of 
our Continent.” !2 


Functional cooperation: 
its proponents and 
their arguments 


The importance of the colonial legacy 
in the history of functional cooperation 
in Africa prior to the OAU cannot be 
overemphasized. In East Africa, for 


12. Quoted in ibid., p. 57. 


example, Britain laid the foundation for 
a “closer union” between Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika, and Uganda,!3 which, at inde- 
pendence, developed into one of the 
most successful experiments in economic 
integration—the East African Commu- 
nity.!4 Similarly, France engineered the 
formation of the Union africaine et 
malgache (UAM).!5 

While the three East African states 
played a relatively small role in the 
debates prior to the OAU’s formation, !6 
the impact of the original 12—later 14— 
UAM sstates was considerable. Two 
major contributions of the UAM states 
were particularly relevant. First, apart 
from formally institutionalizing the UAM 
into a functional organization, with 
articulated economic, postal, and air 
services—the Organisation africaine et 
malgache de coopération économique, 
the Union africaine et malgache des . 
postes et telecommunications, and Air 
afrique, respectively—at independence 
the UAM states reconstituted themselves 
into a neofunctional organization known 
as the Union of African States and 
Madagascar, referred to as the Brazza- 
ville Powers.!? Although national secur- 
ity remained the primary consideration, 


13. Edward A. Brett, “Closer Union in East 
Africa,” in Inter-State Relations in Africa, ed. 
Dennis Austin and Hans N. Weiler (Freiburg i. 
Br.: Arnold-Bergstraesser-Institut fir kulturwiss- 
enschaftliche Forschung, 1965), pp. 51-67. 

14, Arthur Hazlewood, “Economic Integration 
in East Africa,” in African Integration and Dis- 
integration: Case Studies in Economic and Polit- 
ical Union, ed. Arthur Hazlewood, (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 69-114. 

15. Keith Panter-Brick, “The Union Africaine 
et Malgache,” in Inter-State Relations in Africa, 
ed. Austin and Weiler, pp. 68-84. 

16. See D. K. Chisiza, Realities of African 
Independence (London: African Publications 
Trust, 1961). 

17. Hella Pick, “The Brazzaville Twelve,” 
Ajrica South in Exile, 5(3):76-84 (Apr.-June 1961); 
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proposals were also laid down for inter- 
territorial cooperation in economic, 
social, transport, and research fields. 
The second major contribution of the 
UAM to the development of intra-Afri- 
can functionalism was the willingness of 
its member states to collaborate with the 
three sponsors of the May 1961 Monro- 
via Conference—Liberia, Nigeria, and 
Sierra Leone—in the search for a con- 
sensus on the institutional form of 
African integration. If until the Mon- 
rovia Conference intra-African func- 
tionalism as such was not yet organized 
into an elaborate body of principles, the 
conference provided broad guidelines 
on which consensus by a majority of 
independent African states was possible. 
The consensus was to establish “a loose 
form of association... based upon the 
principles of economic, cultural, scien- 
tific and technical co-operation.” !8 
More important in the context of 
intra-African functionalism, the con- 
ference’s 22 participating states—in- 
cluding Ethiopia and Libya, a Casa- 
blanca renegade——agreed that “economic 
and technical development, both within 
their respective territories and on [an] 
intra-African basis, should take prece- 
dence over political union.” !9 The possi- 
bility of an African political integration 
emerging at an unspecified distant date 
was not ruled out, but in the prevailing 
circumstances of the time, economic 
and social cooperation should precede 
political union. “The unity that. . . is 
aimed to be achieved at the moment,” 
declares the sixth principle of the con- 


Thomas Hodgkin and Ruth Schachter, “French 
Speaking West Africain Transition,” International 
Conciliation, no. 528, pp. 375-436 (May 1960). 
18. Elias, Africa and the Development of 
International Law, p.122.  - 
19. Ibid. 
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ference resolution, “is not the political 
integration of sovereign African States, 
but unity of aspirations and of actions 
considered from the point of view of 
African social solidarity and political 
identity.”20 


Addis Ababa 
compromise: The OAU 


Protagonists of neofunctionalist the- 
ories of integration, especially Haas, 
have contended that the construction of 
an international community in which 
state sovereignty is gradually eroded can 
be achieved through deliberate and 
voluntary decisions by actors or through 
unintended consequences of such deci- 
sions, but never by force.2! Neither the 
Monrovia group as a whole nor the 
UAM nor even the radical Casablanca 
Powers ever advocated force as a means 
toward the goal of African unity. All the 
other founding fathers of the OAU, in 
particular Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe and Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa of Nigeria, 
Houphouét-Boigny of the Ivory Coast, 
Leopold Sedar Senghor of Senegal, and 
William Tubman of Liberia, stood for 
gradualism as opposed to revolutionary 
change.. Although Nkrumah advocated 
positive action, such action was never 
interpreted to mean the application of 
physical coercion. 

Thus the functionalist idea in the 
politics of African unity appeared to 
have evolved as if in strict conformity 
with some of the key prescriptions of 
orthodox functionalism and neofunc- 
tionalism. The Casablanca, Monrovia, 
and UAM groups mentioned earlier 


20.’ Legum, Pan-Africanism, app. 17, p. 216. 

21. Ernst B. Haas, “International Inte- 
gration,” International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, p. 522. 
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existed as one of the many partly com- 
peting and partly overlapping groups of 
African states that, from 1958 onward, 
formed and reformed in kaleidoscopic 
fashion until, in 1963, all were finally 
united in the OAU.” The essence of the 
OAU compromise was the mutual agree- 
ment among the contending groups to 
harmonize their positions into a unified 
document on African integration. The 
. OAU Charter was the product of this 
understanding, as well as the blueprint 
of intra-African functionalism. 


THE OAU's SYSTEM OF 
FUNCTIONAL COOPERATION 


The OAU Charter specifies clearly 
the end goal, purposes, principles, fields 
of cooperation, institutions, and special- 
ized commissions that, taken together, 
constitute the framework of intra-Afri- 
can functionalism. 


The end goal 


The Charter’s preamble contains 
some of the most fundamental postulates 
of functionalism. The end goal is the 
common determination to promote Afri- 
can cooperation “in a larger unity trans- 
cending ethic and national differences.” 
In order to translate this collective aspi- 
ration into “a working peace system,” 
the preamble specifically mentions three 
contingent requirements: that conditions 
for peace and security must be main- 
tained; that all African states should 
henceforth unite so that the welfare and 
well-being of their people can be assured; 
and that it has become imperative to 
reinforce the links between African states 
by establishing and strengthening com- 
mon institutions. 


22. Panter-Brick, “Union Africaine et Mal- 
gache,” p. 68. 
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These postulates must be viewed not 
so much in terms of abstract theorizing 
on integration as in terms of the practical 
experiences of the problems confronting 
African states as new actors in the inter- 
national system. Apart from the prac- 
tical realities of African independence, 
there was also an element of fear that the 
enormous natural resources of the conti- 
nent, without a strong technical man- 
power and military base to exploit and 
safeguard them, could provide grounds 
for neocolonialism and a gradual en- 
croachment upon national sovereignty. 


Purposes and principles 


Article II of the Charter specifies the 
OAU’s purposes and indicates areas of 
intra~African cooperation. The purposes 
derive directly from the postulated end 
goal and are as follows: 


——to promote the unity and solidarity 
of the African states; 


—to coordinate and intensify their 
collaboration and efforts to achieve 
a better life for the peoples of 
Africa; 

—to defend their sovereignty, their 
territorial integrity, and their inde- 
pendence; 


—-to eradicate all forms of colonial- 
ism in Africa; and 

—to promote international coopera- 
tion, having due regard for the 
Charter of the United Nations and 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


The OAU’s principles derive from the 
postulated purposes in the same way as 
the latter derive from the end goal. They 
are as specified in Article III: 


—the sovereign equality of all mem- 
ber states; 
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—noninterference in the internal 
affairs of member states; 


—respect for the sovereignty and 

` territorial integrity of each state 
and for its inalienable right to 
independent existence; 


—peaceful settlement of disputes by 
negotiation, mediation, concilia- 
tion, or arbitration; 


—unreserved condemnation, in all its 
forms, of political assassination as 
well as of subversive activities on 
the part of neighboring states or 
any other state; 


—absolute dedication to the total 
emancipation of the African terri- 
tories that are still dependent; and 


—affirmation of a policy of nonalign- 
ment with regard to all blocs. 


The main features of these principles, 
some of which are peculiar to the African 
situation, must be mentioned. First, 
more than half—the first four—which 
have already found expression in Article 
2 of the United Nations’ Charter, reflect 
an attempt to project U.N. ideals onto 
the new African organization and to 
associate intra-African cooperation with 
such ideals. Second, the principles reflect 
the great emphasis accorded to func- 
tional cooperation in contradistinction 
to political integration. In this respect, 
the principle of peaceful settlement of 
disputes appears to be based on the 
assumption that peace is necessary both 
to ensure the progressive fulfillment of 
mutual cooperation for development and 
to counter the perennial incidence of 
African conflicts arising from boundary 
disputes and sociocultural differences. 


The principal institutions 


Article VII names the four principal 
institutions as the Assembly of Heads of 
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State and Government (AHG), the 
Council of Ministers, the General Secre- 
tariat, anc the Commission of Media- 
tion, Conciliation and Arbitration. 

The AHG is “the supreme organ of 
the Organization” and the final deci- 
sion-making authority. It is not, how- 
ever, a sovereign political organ, so that 
its decisions or resolutions, particularly 
on sensitive issues affecting the national 
interests of member states, often remain 
unimplemznted. In fact, the powers of 
the AHG are circumscribed by its func- 
tions, the most pertinent of which are to 
discuss matters of common concern to 
Africans with a view to coordinating 
and harmonizing the OAU’s general 
policy and to review the structure, func- 
tion, and acts of all the organs and any 
specialized agencies. 

The Council of Ministers consists of 
foreign ministers or such other ministers 
as are designated by the governments of 
member states. It meets twice a year. It is 
entrusted not only with preparing the 
AHG conzerences, but also with imple- 
menting d2cisions taken at such confer- 
ences. In effect; the Council of Ministers 
is the executive organ of the OAU. In 
this regard it is interesting to note that 
the secretary-general of the OAU is 
officially designated “administrative 
secretary-zeneral”in order to emphasize . 
the position’s administrative role as 
director o? the affairs of the Secretariat, 
as described in Article XVI. In practice, 
and depending on the personality of the 
incumbens, the administrative secretary- 
general has not only wielded consider- 
able influence in ali spheres of OAU 
activities, but has also provided the 
main focus and direction of intra-Afri- 
can cooperation. . 

The Commission of Mediation, Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration was established 
as a principal institution of the OAU in 
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order to give practical effect to the 
principle of peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. Because of its importance, Elias 
has called the commission Africa’s equiv- 
alent of the International Court of Jus- 
tice.23 Yet, the commission remained 
virtually a dormant institution until 11 
December 1967, when it held its first 
meeting. Thus the main theaters of the 
politics and diplomacy of intra-African 
functionalism were not the sporadic 
meetings of the commission, but the 
three other organs, especially the AHG 
and the Council of Ministers. 


The functional commissions 


The main functional agencies of the 
OAU, known as specialized commis- 
sions, are, as provided in Article XX: (1) 
Economic and Social; (2) Educational 
and Cultural; (3) Health, Sanitation, 
and Nutrition; (4) Defence; and (5) 
Scientific, Technical and Research. 

The early development of intra-Afri- 
can cooperation within the framework 
of these commissions was hampered by 
three initial limitations. First, the com- 
missions were not given the degree of 
autonomy required for effective opera- 
tion. One significant feature common to 
them all is the provision that they will 
operate in accordance with regulations 
approved by the Council of Ministers as 
well as under, and as part of, the General 
Secretariat. Thus although all five com- 
missions met within the first year after 
1963, their operational relations with 
the Council of Ministers became a source 
of tension. The main problem was 
whether the commissions should report 
directly to the AHG or indirectly, 
through the Council of Ministers. It was 


23. Elias, Africa and the Development of 
International Law, chaps. 7 and 9, pp. 121-47, 
160-76. 
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argued that since each commission was 
composed of the appropriate ministers 
or plenipotentiaries of the member 
states, their decisions on issues within 
their functional areas should not be 
subject to review by the council.”4 

The second limitation seriously con- 
straining the work of the functional 
commissions was the lack of technical 
manpower, money, and an efficient 
internal organization. This limitation 
had far-reaching implications because 
at the time of the formation of the OAU, 
the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa (ECA), a parallel conti- 
nentwide functional agency, was already 
effectively established. Thus, the O0AU’s 
specialized commissions, especially the 
Economic and Social Commission, were 
ill equipped vis-a-vis the ECA on issues 
related to Africa’s economic and social 
development. In the six to seven years 
after 1963, a relationship of mutual 
cooperation and conflict existed between 
the OAU and the ECA with respect to 
inter-African cooperation.» 

The third bottleneck in the early 
development of the functional commis- 
sions was associated with the confusion 
and uncertainty arising from an attempt 
at proliferating the commissions, espe- 
cially when the necessary political and 
material support had not been mobilized 
sufficiently to make the existing ones 
function effectively. Due to pressure 
from an interest group of eminent Afri- 
can lawyers, the first ordinary session of 
the AHG held at Cairo in July 1964 
approved the establishment of a Com- 
mission of Jurists as one of the special- 
ized -commissions. A Transport and 


24. Ibid., p. 145. 

25. James S. Magee, “ECA and the Paradox 
of African Cooperation,” International Concil- 
iation, no. 580 (Nov. 1970). 
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Communications Commission was also 
approved, and both became operative 
after 1964, bringing the total number of 
specialized commissions to seven.2?6 Con- 
ferences multiplied, as did the adminis- 
trative and financial costs of servicing 
them. Furthermore, the increase in the 
number of commissions created a great 
deal of pressure on the General Secre- 
tariat, and piled up arrears of work for 
the administrative secretary-general, 
inadvertently forcing him to rely more 
than he could tolerate on the ECA’s 
resources. 


FUNCTIONAL COOPERATION 
AND CONFLICT 


Despite limited financial and man- 
power resources, as well as the newness 
and scale of problems to be solved, the 


OAU’s functional institutions managed - 


to produce a not too unimpressive range 
of achievements in its first decade, 1963- 
73. These achievements, and the set- 
backs that were encountered, will be 
discussed under five main headings: 
economic and social development, edu- 
cation and culture, scientific and tech- 
nological development, defense, and 
international economic relations. 


Economic and 
social development 


The OAU appeared to recognize at 
the outset the technical, organizational, 
and social issues. The first major achieve- 
ment of the OAU was that it succeeded 
not only in eliciting the ECA’s coopera- 
tion during the difficult years of 1963- 
65, but also in arriving at a mutual 
working relationship that defined each 


26. Elias, Africa and the Development of 
International Law, p. 144. 
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organization’s areas of competence and 
limitations. 

The ECA’s warm, sympathetic, and ' 
cautious attitude toward the functional 
aspirations of the OAU favored collabo- 
ration. For example, the ECA sent a 
message af goodwill to the founding 
conference at Addis Ababa and sub- 
mitted a paper on approaches to African 
economic integration. Furthermore, at 
the first meeting of the Economic and 
Social Commission at Niamey, Niger, in 
December 1963 the executive secretary 
of the ECA, Robert Gardiner of Ghana, 


sent a note in which he specifically called 


for OAU-ECA cooperation in mobilizing 
Africa’s human and material resources, 
for only through joint endeavors “would 
it be reasonable to envisage at least some 
parts: of Africa achieving present-day 
levels of European economic develop- 
ment in the next fifty years.”27 

The ECA’s gesture was reluctantly 
reciprocated by the OAU. Paradoxically, 
this gesture became suspect; and, in 
defining the spheres of activity of the 
Economic and Social Commission at 
the Council of Ministers meeting at . 
Accra in Cctober 1965, the OAU admin: 
istrative secretary-general, Diallo Telli 
of Guinea. cautioned against indiscrimi- 
nate use of the ECA’s resources.?8 
Although the December 1965 accord 
between the United Nations and the 
OAU” confined cooperation between 
the two “within their respective spheres 
of responsibility,” it opened up, rather 
than buried, the fundamental differences 
in each side’s perception of the path to 
African integration. 


27. Quoted in Michael Wolfers, Politics in the 
Organization of African Unity (London: Meth 
1976), p. 76. 

28. Ibid. p. 99. 

29. UN Dec. A/6174, 16 Dec. 1965. 
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The major cause of OAU-ECA rivalry 
was ideological. Fundamentally, whereas 
ECA’s Gardiner was an international 
technocrat with a conservative political 
outlook and a strong belief in the capi- 
talist development model, OAU’s Telli 
was a pan-African socialist technocrat 
deeply committed to African autonomy 
and disengapement from the capitalist 
world system. Gardiner’s argument to. 
the effect that it would take half a 
century of collective action to achieve 
for “some parts of Africa” a certain level 
of European development and that even 
“this would be a bloodless—and perhaps 
the most peaceful revolution in the 
history. of mankind” appeared to suggest 
a situation of hopelessness, a call to a 
pradualist, stage-by-stage approach till 
the fateful year 2013! 

Furthermore, whereas Gardiner’s 
development ideas reflected the classical 
and neoclassical conception of the sepa- 
ration of politics and economics in socio- 
economic transformation and interna- 
tional politics, Telli believed the two 
were so intertwined that neither politics 
nor economics could be divorced from 
issues of Africa’s economic and social 
development. At Kinshasa in 1967, the 
Council of Ministers endorsed Telli’s 
position in its resolution on intra-Afri- 
can cooperation?! and urged that as a 
matter of urgency African states should 
develop regional economic groupings 
and establish an African Common Mar- 
ket. Although the ECA recognized the 
necessity of establishing an African 
Common Market, it had nevertheless 
argued that such a common market 
could not be established until detailed 
empirical studies had been carried out 
and arrangements completed regarding 
customs, different monetary systems, 


30. CM/Res. 148 (LX), 1967. 
- 31. CM/Res. 123(IX), 1967. 


finance, transport, and necessary legisla- 
tion.3? 

Functional cooperation in Africa 
received one of its deadliest blows from 
the OAU-ECA rivalry. First, the rivalry 
drastically slowed down the OAU’s 
activities until 1969, when, at its ninth 
session the ECA “affirmed the political 
and policy-making supremacy of the 
OAU.”33 Second, the rivalry undermined 
the spirit of intra-African cooperation 
built up laboriously by ECA technical 
expertise during the quinquennium prior 
to the OAU’s founding—1958-63—and 
presented in 1963 for translation into 
concrete action.744 As a consequence, 
most of the OAU’s regulations on eco- 
nomic and social problems in the 1960s— 
issues relating to industrialization, intra- 
African cooperation, African regional 
groupings, African civil aviation, tele- 
communications, road and maritime 
transport, and, above all, an African 
Common Market—came to naught. 
Third, the “political and policy-making 
supremacy of the OAU” over the ECA, 
achieved in 1969, was more qualitative 
than quantitative in nature. Telli’s diplo- 
matic ingenuity and material resources 
in no way matched Gardiner’s tested 
technical and administrative expertise, 
to say nothing of the enormous range of 
available resources at Gardiner’s dis- 
posal. At the end of 1971, the economic 
and social affairs department of the 
OAU’s General Secretariat had only ten 
senior staff and three secretaries. 


Education and culture 


Interest in educational development 
and cultural revival was so great that the 
first session of the Educational and 


32. E/CN. 14/Res. 86 (VI), 1963. 
33. E/CN. 14/Res. 19 (IX), 11 Feb. 1969. 
34. E/CN. 14/239, Part B, 13 Jan. 1964. 
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Cultural Commission held at Leopold- 
ville—now Kinshasa—in January 1964 
was attended by as many as 29 African 
states. But this initial interest was not 
matched by a determined commitment 
to implement proposed projects, espe- 
cially the establishment of a Pan-African 
News Agency, a Pan-African University, 
and a Plan for Educational Development 
of Africa. 

With the exception of the news 
agency, none of these projects has mate- 
rialized to date. Apart from the lack of 
intra-African support, the decision to 
rely on extra-African agencies, such as 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization in this 
case, though convenient in the short 
run, obviously slowed down their real- 
ization. That decision also inhibited 
measures for breaking down language 
barriers, coordinating secondary and 
university education, accelerating devel- 
opment of scientific and technological 
education, and, of course, promoting 
intra-African cultural and literary activ- 
ities in areas such as music, drama, and 
art. | 


Scientific and 
technological development 


When, in May 1964, the Scientific, 
Technical and Research Commission 
took over the assets and liabilities of the 
former colonial Commission for Tech- 
nical Co-operation in Africa South of 
the Sahara, the change was expected to 
accelerate the pace of intra~Africa coop- 
eration in this sphere. The first setback 
resulted from the 1967 decision to 
incorporate the original commissions 
dealing with education, health, and 
science into a new and greatly enlarged 


Educational, Scientific, Cultural and ` 


Health Commission in the name of 
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streamlining institutional agencies. for 
cooperation and of minimizing duplica- 
tion of effort. The price that Africa had 
to pay for these reorganizations was an 
unwieldy and cumbersome commission, 
lacking the manpower and resources to 
carry out even the job of regularly 
collecting, collating, and publishing rea- 
sonably reliable data for use in the 
planning process. 


Defense 


Cooperation in defense was consid- 
ered vital to the end goal of African 
unity and independence partly to satisfy 
those who pressed for political union 
and partly to reassure the mostly smaller 
states in the UAM of Africa’s prepared- 
ness to rally behind them in the event of 
threats to their sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity. In translating this func- 
tion into concrete arrangements for 
action, however, the OAU was again 
divided along the pre-1963 lines. 

The controversy centered around the 
proposal put forward by Ghana at both 
the first meeting of the Defence Com- 
mission, in Accra, October-November 
1963, and the second summit of the 
AHG, in Cairo, July 1964, for the- 
establishment of an African High Com- 
mand. The command’s functions would 
be to protect African states from exter- 
nal aggression and to give assistance to 
African freedom fighters to liberate their 
countries from foreign domination. The 
command was not intended for use in 
the maintenance of internal law and 
order in any member state without -the 
express request by the duly constituted 
government, deemed to be acting on 
behalf of the majority of its people.35 

The proposal was rejected. Led by 
Liberia and Cameroon, protagonists of 

35. Doc. AHG/3, 13 July 1964. 
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functional cooperation attacked it as 
premature and inconsistent with the 
Addis Ababa compromise, which merely 
called for the need to “co-ordinate and 
harmonise” general policies on defense 
and security. They also disagreed with 
the suggestion that the immediate threat 
to the territorial integrity and indepen- 
dence of Africa was not external aggres- 
sion, but, as Ahmadu Ahidjo of Cam- 
eroon put it, “subsidized subversion 
teleguided from other African States.” 34 

Events in Africa in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s proved the need for the 
rejected African High Command. With 
Portugal’s attempted invasion of Guinea 
in November 1970, the Defence Com- 
mission, which had become moribund 
since its last meeting in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, in February 1965, quickly con- 
vened in Lagos in December 1970. A 
study of “the ways and means of estab- 
lishing an adequate and speedy defence 
of African States” was commissioned. 
The report from the study was discussed 
at a subsequent meeting in Addis Ababa 
in December 1971. It was agreed that a 
regional defense system to combat 
external aggression and to coordinate 
national armed forces units be estab- 
lished.37 This proposal was presented to 
the AHG in Rabat, Morocco, in July 
1972, but, like the African High Com- 
mand project of the mid-1960s, it received 
a cold and unenthusiastic response. 


International economic 
relations 


While it could be argued that the 
OAU-ECA rivalry derived from complex 
personality and ideological differences 
between the two administrative and 
executive secretaries, it was nevertheless 


36. Doc. AHG/PV 7, 13 July 1964. 
37. DEF/ Res. 4 (IV), 1971. 


indisputable that the two functional 
organs collaborated effectively in the 
critical area of international economic 
relations. Two outstanding arenas where 
functional cooperation was remarkably 
manifest and successful were the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Devel- 
opment (UNCTAD) and Africa’s rela- 
tions with the EEC. 

As regards UNCTAD, African states 
collectively under the OAU and in asso- 
ciation with the ECA have attempted to 
coordinate Africa’s positions prior to 
each round of conferences.38 In prepara- 
tionior UNCTAD I, held in Geneva, 23 
March-16 June 1964, the OAU Council 
of Ministers met in Lagos, 24-29 Febru- 
ary, and recommended the formation of 
a working party of African states. The 
ECA, at the end of its meeting on 28 
February 1964, set up a coordinating 
committee for UNCTAD, which in- 
cluded the OAU. 

One of the most significant efforts at 
cooperation was the OAU-sponsored 
Algiers Conference of 7-15 October 
1967. Attended by 31 African states, the 
conference adopted a document known 
as the African Declaration of Algiers,’ 
which was also endorsed by the non- 
aligned countries and submitted as a 
working paper for UNCTAD II, held in 
New Delhi, 1 February-28 March 1968. 
More important, the African Dec- 
laration of Algiers became substantially 
the basis of a joint OAU-ECA blue- 
print for Africa’s development in the 
1970s, which was formally launched at 


38. See G. Aforka Nweke, Harmonization of 
African Foreign Policies, 1955-1975: The Political 
Econamy of African Diplomacy (Boston: Boston 
University, African Studies Center, 1980), chaps. 
7 and 8, pp. 125-79. 

39. E/CN. 14/UNCTAD II/PM.2/ Res. 2. 

40. Organization of African Unity and Eco- 
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the first meeting of the Conference of 
Ministers of the ECA in Tunis in 
February 1971. The blueprint not only 
emphasized the development of agro- 
based programs, export promotion, and 
intra~African trade, but also placed on 
its priority list the promotion of labor- 
intensive industries relying on local raw 
materials as well as industrial and agri- 
cultural research. The underlying prin- 
ciple was self-reliance. 

The OAU and the ECA also played a 
vital role in generating an African com- 
mon front in the negotiations prior to 
the Lomé I Convention between the 
EEC and the African, Caribbean and 
Pacific states (ACP). They not only 
arranged contact points, but also pro- 
vided the organizational frameworks 
and the technical expertise for the con- 
struction of acommon position package 
prior to negotiations with the EEC. 
Thus a series of meetings under the aegis 
of the OAU and the ECA was held 
between February and July 1973, which 
culminated in an eight-point platform of 
Africa’s collective position vis-à-vis the 
EEC.4! 


FUNCTIONALISM AND 
AFRICAN SELF-RELIANCE 


The African common front against 
the West at UNCTAD and against the 
EEC at the Lomé Convention negotia- 
tions must be seen against the back- 
ground of the OAU’s failure to translate 
into concrete action its numerous reso- 
lutions on functional cooperation within 
the African continent. The hope lay not 
in the present, but in the future;*? and in 


Economic Commission for Africa, 1973). 

41. West Africa, no. 2928, p. 992 (23 July 
1973). 

42. John Ravenhill, “The Future of Regional- 
ism in Africa,” in The Future of Regionalism in 
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- African initiative and self-confidence, 


not in the emergence of the so-called 
New International Economic Order or 
in Western largess. The Lagos Plan of 
Action,“ adopted at the Lagos AHG 
meeting in April 1980, is both a solemn 
reminder of past failures and an attempt 
at readaptation, redefinition, and reded- 
ication to the end goal of intra-African 
cooperation. 

The plan defines the functionalist 
strategy for 1980 and beyond as that of - 
“collective self-reliant and endogenous 
economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment of the African continent” and 
distinguishes between “action for food” 
and “action for energy.” The two pro- 
posed actions are ingenuously linked to 
the ultimate aspect of the plan, which 
calls for the establishment of an African 
Common Market by the year 2000. The 
agenda for action also includes estab- 
lishment of functional institutions for 
research and development inthe nuclear . 
and agro-industrial fields; the progres- 


. sive integration of African economies in 


the 1990s, with emphasis on harmoni- 
zation of national economic policies and 
development plans; and effective pro- 
grams of social welfare and community 
development, social security, and the 
mobilization of the masses for the 
development of public works and com- 
munity services. 

Specifically for food security, it was 
agreed that “urgent steps should be 
taken by every African country to adopt 
a coherent national food security policy.” 
They should set up national strategic 
food reserves on the order of 10 percent 
of total food production, as well as 


Africa ed. Ralph I. Onwuka and Amadu Sesay 
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promote adequate and realistic agrarian 
reform programs consistent with the 
political and social conditions prevailing 
in respective countries. In addition, the 
action calls for the strengthening of 
national and intercountry cooperative 
research programs “to support the 
objectives of food self-sufficiency.” 

Throughout the proposals for food 
security, the doctrine of self-reliance is 
proclaimed. It is stated, for instance, 
that “the need for collective self-reliance 
will require subregional food security 
arrangements”; hence the endorsement 
of the Regional Food Plan for Africa, 
approved by the ministers of agriculture 
in Arusha, Tanzania, in 1978, and of the 
master plans for the establishment of 
model farms in the Sahel region. 

The second component of the Lagos 
plan concerns action with respect to 
energy security. Two main features of 
this component are the timing and the 
significance of substantive proposals. 
The former is divided into short-term, 
medium-term, and long-term measures. 
The latter is aimed at increasing national 
and pan-African capabilities ranging 
from the development of hydro power 
resources to the construction of nuclear 
power plants and the conservation of 
locally produced uranium to meet the 
requirements of the nuclear option.“ 

Asin the case of ensuring food security, 
proposals te meet the demands of energy 
security are rationalized as deriving 
from the dictates of African solidarity. 
It is argued, for instance, that “to ensure 
stable and guaranteed supplies of oil to 
African countries” in the short term, 
“various ways of integrating the impact 
of oil prices, particularly on the balance 
of payments” and of assisting African 

44. See G. Aforka Nweke, African Security in 


the Nuclear Age (Enugu: Fourth Dimension, 
i985), chaps. 6 and 7, pp. 69-103. 


non-oil-producing countries “in the 
training of cadres and technical staff 
and in prospecting for and exploiting of 
oil deposits” must be seen as a deliberate 
policy “to demonstrate African solidarity.” 

Such strategies for development have 
been proposed before. What is signifi- 
cant about the Lagos plan is that it 
reflects on the one hand an open disen- 
chantment with the un-African strategies 
of the First and Second United Nations 
Development Decades and their woefully 
disappointing results, and on the other 
an endeavor through collective action to 
break away from those externally guided 
models. At the Monrovia colloquium of 
12-15 February 1979, African scholars 
called for a specifically African strategy 
of growth and development based on 
“the region’s own resources and innate 
capabilities consistent with its own cul- 
tural values, social systems and its 
dignity” and recommended the estab- 
lishment of an African Economic Com- 
munity as an instrument for autonomous 
change.‘ 


CONCLUSION 


From this discussion, we observe that 
almost without exception African coun- 
tries are theoretically committed to one 
kind of intra-African cooperation or 
unity, which is a reflection both of their 
colonial backgrounds and of problems 
of development and welfare after at- 
tainment of political independence. To 
regain control over the economic base, 
the lifeline of any sociopsychological 
community, a self-reliant development 
model for survival has been put forward 
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and collectively endorsed by African 
states. It is more pertinent to ask what 
kind of self-reliance is envisaged by the 
Lagos Plan of Action than to investigate 
how much progress has been made to 
actualize its goals. 

By “collective self-reliance” African 
states certainly do not mean autarky. 
They probably envisage at least four 
interrelated behavioral postures: (1) the 
severance of dependency links operated 
through the world capitalist system; (2) 
radical restructing of the national eco- 
nomy and external economic relations 
to promote national security, meet the 
basic social needs of the people, and 
eliminate socioeconomic inequality; (3) 
full mobilization of domestic capabilities 
and resources, relying largely on them- 
selves; and (4) fostering and strength- 
ening cooperation, alliances, and collec- 
tive action in the underdeveloped South, 
including harmonization of foreign 
economic and political policies. In fact, 
intra-African functionalism has failed 
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because African states have not addres- 
sed themselves to these four basic 
problems. 

Collective self-reliance rejects the 
present atomization of Africa into a 
multiplicity of sovereign, weak states, 
with dependent and disarticulated na- 
tional economies. It also rejects devel- 
opment models that are not people 
oriented, that cater to the privileged 
class of property owners. Julius Nyerere 
of Tanzania has stated that it is the 
people of Africa who must fight the 
poverty of Africa. At the same time, he 
maintains that national development is 
not enough, but must form part of a 
wider African experience. The strategy 
is that of evolving one continental 
political and economic community, 
which will define its priorities and the 
ideology for mobilizing the people. So 
far, the OAU has not evolved such a 
strategy and is not likely to evolve one 
unless African political economies are 
transformed along those lines. 
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Between Scylla and Charybdis: The 
Foreign Economic Relations of 
Sub-Saharan African States 


By THOMAS M. CALLAGHY 


ABSTRACT: Over the last decade the foreign economic relations of sub- 
Saharan African states have focused increasingly on their severe debt and 
economic crises. These relations have involved wrestling with debt service 
burdens and the rigors of rescheduling with the Paris and London Clubs; 
conducting difficult negotiations with bilateral and private creditors; - 
bargaining over conditionality packages with the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank or fending them off; distributing the painful 
costs of adjustment; coping with import strangulation; and devising new 
development policies and strategies. The sub-Saharan states were already 
highly dependent on the outside world; the intensity, stakes, and levels of 
conditionality of these states’ foreign economic relations have increased 
substantially since the middle of the 1970s. They are certainly political, as 
they impinge on very central issues—-sovereignty, political order, devel- 
opment, and mass welfare. In this sense, they are foreign economic 
relations with very powerful domestic roots and consequences. African 
states and external actors are going to have to work together to ameliorate 
Afnrica’s crises. 
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What all this [International Monetary Fund 
activity] amounts to is an increasing tendency 
towards a kind of international authori- 
tarianism. Economic power is used as a 
substitute for gun-boats.. . in enforcing the 
unilateral will of the powerful. The sovereign 
equality of all nations is ignored, as is the 
future stability of the world. 

—Julius Nyerere 


Nigeria... has already fallen into “debt trap 
peonage.”... And like the heroin addict, we 
are craving these loans, not for sound pur- 
poses, but simply to finance our spendthrift 
consumer habits and our ambitious mal- 
development plans. . . . Economic history 
shows that development happens to be one 
of those journeys... for which there are no 
easy paths, only more or less difficult ones. 
—Chinweizu 
Within the cluster of internal causes of 
Africa’s external indebtedness, the following 
can be identified: . . . a policy of excessive 
dependence on external resources for finan- 
cing development. . . poor economic man- 
agement coupled with misuse of resources 
and wastage of public funds. . . the inability 
to utilise fully external finance to generate 
enough surpluses to enable them to repay the 
loans . . . the inadequacy of policies and 
institutions for monitoring the contracting 
of external debts, their utilisation and 
servicing (poor debt management) and... 
lack of trained personnel to administer 
resource policies. 
—Adebayo Adedeji 
Executive Secretary 
Economic Commission for Africa! 


Over the last decade the foreign rela- 
tions of sub-Saharan African states have 
focused increasingly on their severe 


1. Julius K. Nyerere, “Africa and the Debt 
Crisis,” African Affairs, 84(337):494 (Oct. 1985); 
Chinweizu, “Debt Trap Peonage,” Monthly Re- 
view, 3(6):22, 22, 34 (Nov. 1985); Adebayo 
Adedeji, “Foreign Debt and Prospects for Growth 
in Africa during the 1980s,” Journal of Modern 
African Studies, 23{1):60-61 (Mar. 1985). 


economic and fiscal crises. These foreign 
economic relations have involved wrest- 
ling with the burdens of debt service and 
the rigors of rescheduling; conducting 
difficult negotiations with bilateral and 
private creditors; bargaining over con- 
ditionality packages with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank or fending them off; dis- 
tributing the painful costs of adjust- 
ment; coping with import strangulation; 
and devising new development policies 
and strategies. Sub-Saharan states were 
already highly dependent on the outside 
world; the intensity, stakes, and levels 
of conditionality of these states’ eco- 
nomic relations with external actors 
have increased substantially since the 
middle of the 1970s. 

Foreign economic relations are in 
many ways high foreign policy writ 
large. They are certainly political. There 
is very little that is neutral about them, 
impinging as they do on very central 
issues—sovereignty, political and social 
order, development, mass welfare, and 
class formation, consolidation, and con- 
flict. In this sense, they are foreign 
economic relations with very powerful 
domestic roots and consequences. 

The weak, predominantly primary- 
product-dependent, highly trade-de- 
pendent African economies were hit 
severely by a rapid sequence of external 
shocks—the oil shocks of 1973 and 
1979; extensive drought; a major reces- 
sion in the industrialized North, forcing 
a decline in both demand and price for 


2. This article concerns the 39 countries that 
the World Bank considers to be in sub-Saharan 
Africa; it does not include South Africa. Because 
comprehensive data on Angola and Mozambique 
are usually not available to the bank, much but not 
all of the data presented here exclude these two 
countries. Whenever “Africa” is used in the text, it 
refers only to sub-Saharan Africa. 
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their commodity exports not seen since 
the Great Depression; increasing pro- 
tectionism by the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Ccoperation and Development; 
generalized inflation in the world eco- 
nomy, which encouraged the accumu- 
lation of debt, and then disinflation in 
the context of relatively high levels of 
debt at high real interest rates; and, as 
new credit and direct foreign investment 
dried up, the tapering off of aid. In the 
face of these shocks, the already weak 
states of Africa were confronted with 
decreasing or negative growth rates, 
stagnant or falling per capita income 
figures, and severe balance-of-payments 
and debt-service problems. These diffi- 
culties were often exacerbated by inap- 
propriate policies, unproductive invest- 
ment, deteriorating infrastructure and 
productive capacity, lax implementation, 
limited administrative and technical 
capabilities, the rise of magendo or 
parallel economies, and pervasive cor- 
ruption. Many of these phenomena 
predated the external shocks and were 
not caused by them, but they certainly 
aggravated their effects. 

By the 1980s the situation had become 
catastrophic, for much of the continent 
output per head was lower than in 1960. 
Between 1980 and 1984, the gross domes- 
tic product of African countries declined 
an average of 1.4 percent a year; per 
capita gross national product, an aver- 
age of 4.4 percent a year; export volume, 
7.4 percent a year; and import volume, 
5.9 percent per year. There has been 


3. Since space precludes item-by-item cita- 
tions for the bulk of the data presented in the text, 
please note that in addition to the sources cited 
later, the data are drawn directly from or recal- 
culated from the following: World Bank, Financing 
Adjustment with Growth in Sub-Saharan Africa, 
1986-90 (Washington, DC: World Bank, 1986); 
idem, Developrnent and Debt Service (Wash- 


considerable debate about the primary 
causes of this multifaceted crisis between 
those who believe that they are predomi- 
nantly exogenous and those who aver 
that they are largely internal. Clearly 
they are both, and counterfactual argu- 
ments are important. 

If the external variables had been 
significantly more favorable, would 
development prospects have been strik- 
ingly better? If the internal factors had 
been much more propitious, would the 
overall outcome have been dramatically 
improved? The answer in both cases is 
probably no. Whatever the importance 
of the various causes, debt has been a 
central feature of this pervasive crisis, 
and. by looking at the debt problems, we 
can examine the major actors, processes, 
issues, and policies that have affected 
Africa’s foreign economic relations over 
the last decade. 


SIZE AND NATURE OF THE DEBT 


In 1974 the total debt of sub-Saharan 
Africa was about $14.8 billion, but by 


ington, DC: World Bank, 1986); idem, World 
Development Report 1985 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1985); idem, Toward Sustained 
Development in Sub-Saharan Africa (Wash- 
ington, DC: World Bank, 1984); Chandra Hardy, 
“Africa’s Debt: Structural Adjustment with Sta- 
bility,” in Strategies for African Development, 
ed. Robert J. Berg and Jennifer Seymour Whitaker 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), 
pp. 453-75, Rupert Pennant-Rea, The African 
Burden (New York: Twentieth Century Fund/ 
Priority Press, 1986); IMF Survey, 15(7):106 (31 
Mar. 1986); and the following chapters from Carol 
Lancaster and John Williamson, eds., African 
Debt and Financing (Washington, DC: Institute 
for International Economics, 1986); Eduard Brau, 
“African Debt: Facts and Figures on the Current 
Situation,” pp. 11-15, 30-43; John Williamson, 
“Prospects for the Flow of IMF Finance,” 
pp. 134-41; Edward V. K. Jaycox et al., “The 
Nature of the Debt Problem in Eastern and 
Southern Africa,” pp. 47-62. 
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the end of 1984, according to World 
Bank figures, it had reached about $91 
billion. Other estimates put the figure 
closer to $125 billion. Ofthe $91 billion, 
63.5 percent was public and publicly 
guaranteed medium- and long-term 
debt, broken down as follows, as per- 
centages of the total $91 billion: bilat- 
eral, 24.3 percent; multilateral, 16.1 
percent; suppliers’ credits, 2.4 percent; 
and- private bank, 20.7 percent. The 
remaining 36.5 percent is as follows: 
_ private nonguarantéed medium- and 
long-term debt, 4 percent; short-term, 
13.6 percent; IMF, 5.9 percent; and 
arrears, 13 percent. 

By comparison to Latin American 
debt, which has so riveted world attention, 
several factors are striking. First, the 
total amount is not large; it is about 10 
percent of total developing-country debt 
and less than that of either Mexico or 
Brazil. Second is the very low percentage 
of private-bank debt, which makes up 
by far the bulk of Latin American debt. 
In addition, a large percentage of Afri- 
ca’s private-bank debt is guaranteed by 
public agencies of countries of the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development such as the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank. As a result, this debt is 
rescheduled by these countries under the 
auspices of the Paris Club mechanism, 
rather than by the banks themselves, 
usually referred to as the London Club. 
Third is the relatively high percentage of 
African debt that is owed to the IMF 
and the World Bank, 5.9 and 5.2 percent, 
respectively. This type of debt cannot be 
rescheduled. These facts reflect great 
differences in the level of development 
and nature and degree of incorporation 
into the world capitalist economy of the 
two. regions. 

The following countries are sub-Saha- 
ran Africa’s major debtors; they are 


listed with their debts, in billions of U.S. 
dollars, as of the end of 1984: Nigeria, 
19.7; Ivory Coast, 7.4; Sudan, 7.2; Zaire, 
5.0; Zambia, 4.8; Kenya, 3.8; Tanzania, 
3.3; Cameroon, 2.7; Zimbabwe, 2.1; 
Senegal, 2.0; Ghana, 2.0; Madagascar, 
2.0; Congo, 1.6; and Ethiopia, 1.5.. 
Despite the low percentage of debt owed 
to private creditors, six countries owe 
more than two-thirds of their 1985-87 
debt service to private sources—Benin, 
Congo, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Zimbabwe, 
and Nigeria. The figures for debt owed 
to private creditors for Nigeria and the 
Ivory Coast are 88.2 and 64.1 percent, 
respectively. 

African debt has grown faster than 
that of any other region. The annual 
nominal growth rate between 1970 and 
1984 was 20.4 percent, slightly higher’ 
than that of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Mexico; between 1975 and 1980 it was 
25.2 percent. Medium- and long-term 
debt quadrupled between 1975 nad 1983. 
Until 1981 borrowing from commercial 
sources increased more rapidly than 
that from official sources, but then 
dropped off dramatically. The terms of 
borrowing also worsened over time. In 
1979, 54 percent of debt was on conces- 
sional terms; by 1981 it was only 35 
percent. For bilateral-debt, from 1974 to 
1984 average interest rates rose from 3.1 
to 4.6 percent, while maturities declined 
from 22.5 to 19.6 years, grace periods 
from 7.7 to 5.6 years, and grant elements 
from 49.2 to 36.3 percent. For commer- 
cial borrowing, interest rates went from 
8.7 to 10.4 percent, while maturities 
declined from 9.5 to 8.0 years. In 1983 
an average of 15.1 percent of the debt 
was at floating rates. As a result, the 
recent drop in interest rates will not help 
African states as much as others. On the 
other hand, that same year 47 percent of 
the Ivory Coast’s debt was at floating 
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rates and 62 percent of Nigeria’s was. 
For Nigeria, of course, the dramatic fall 
in oil prices will greatly overshadow any 
benefit from falling interest rates. 


DEBT MANAGEMENT AND SERVICE 


African debt use and management 
capabilities are on average the worst in 
the world. Many African countries at 
first had little idea how much they owed 
or to whom; debt service was haphazard 
at best; ard borrowed resources were 
often poorly used or invested. The World 
Bank states its position bluntly: 


A major cause of Africa’s precarious situation 
has been thz failure of many countries to 
invest borrowed resources productively ... 
[and] hand-in-hand with economic policy 
reform, African economies need to strengthen 
their debt-mzenagement capabilities, requiring, 
in some cases, changes [in] the legislative 
framework for foreign borrowing as well as 
improvements in the institutional and ad- 
ministrative procedures used to monitor and 
process information on external debt. 


And, as on2 seasoned and sympathetic 
observer has noted, this “institutional 
infrastructure . . . appears to have 
deteriorated radically in many sub-Sa- 
haran states over the past few years.”4 
In short, state capability is central to 
much of Africa’s difficulties, and, even if 
all the major external constraints were 
preatiy ameliorated, significant prob- 
lems would remain. One result has been 
the frequent use of external financial 
advisers—irdividuals, investment bank 
groups, ani legal, public relations, 
accounting, and consulting:firms. For 


4, World Bank, Development and Debt Ser- 
vice, p. xxvi; Reginald Herbold Green, “Reflec- 
tions on the State of Knowledge and Ways For- 
ward,” in Crisis and Recovery in Sub-Saharan 
Africa, ed. Torte Rose (Paris: Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 1985), 
p. 299. 
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example, Lazard Freres; Lehman Bro- 
thers; S. G. Warburg; Morgan Grenfel; 
Samuel Montague; Arthur D. Little; 
Elliot Berg Associates; White and Case; 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company; 


‘and several major money-center banks 


have all been involved in Africa. As one 
experienced observer notes, “This can 
lend acomic-opera character to some of 
the international squabbling, wherein 
virtually all of the local memoranda are 
in fact drafted by foreign advisors.” 
External actors took more extreme 
action in Zaire, where expatriate teams 
were placed directly in management 
positions in the Bank of Zaire, the Office 
of Debt Management, the finance and 
planning ministries, and the customs 
office. The effectiveness of the forward 
and backward linkages of foreign advisers 
and such technocratic enclaves is ques~ 
tionable. As Green has stressed, “‘Have 
a headache? Take two expatriates’ has at 
times worked well in a technico-man- 
agerial context, but it is neither generally 
practicable nor desirable even in the 
short run, and it is inherently danger- 
ously addictive.” 

The size of a country’s debt is not the 
important issue; it is, rather, the ability 
to use it productively and to service it. 
While the size of Africa’s debt has 
increased, the ability to use it produc- 
tively and service it has declined signifi- 
cantly. As a result, Africa’s dependence 
on the IMF and the World Bank, with 
all its attendant conditionality and 
monitoring, has increased dramatically, 
as has its reliance on rescheduling. This 


5. G. K. Helleiner, “The IMF and Africa in 
the 19808,” Canadian Journal of African Studies, 


_ 17(1):61 (1983); Green, “Reflections,” p. 308; on 


the case of Zaire, see Thomas M. Callaghy, “The 
Political Economy of African Debt: The Case of 
Zaire,” in Africa in Economic Crisis, ed. John 
Ravenhill (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1986), pp. 307-46. 
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pattern can affect a country with a large 
debt, such as Nigeria, or countries with 
quite small debts, such as Sierra Leone, 
with a debt of $416 million, and Togo, 
with a debt of $798 million. 

In 1970 Africa paid $449 million in 
debt service; by 1984 the figure had risen 
to $7.4 billion—a sixteenfold increase. 
For most countries there will be no 
significant decline in debt service before 
the end of the century. Over the next five 
years Africa will be required to pay out 
over $6.8 billion a year in debt service. 
In the context of extreme foreign ex- 
change scarcity, such burdens pose very 
stark choices for governments between 
debt service, upon which their external 
financial, economic, and political rela- 
tions depend, and food, fuel, and other 
imports necessary to protect their peo- 
ples and maintain order and existing 
productive capacity and infrastructure. 

Debt service ability is most accurately 
reflected in scheduled debt service ratios, 
that is, annual payment of principal and 
interest as a percentage of exports of 
goods and services. African states have 
the highest average scheduled debt ser- 
vice ratios in the world. The average for 
1986-87 is 31.1 percent; for 1986-90 it is 
projected at 38.5 percent, and at 31.5 
percent for 1991.6 For about ten coun- 
tries the figures are significantly higher. 
For example, for the Sudan they are 
150.9, 128.0, and 88.5 percent, respec- 
tively; for Somalia, 97.2, 77.7, and 67.2 
percent; for Zambia, 59.0, 71.2, and 71.4 
percent; for Tanzania, 50.4, 60.0, and 
54.8 percent; for Nigeria, 36.2, 48.6, and 
38.9 percent; and for Benin, 34.9, 43.5, 
and 44.4 percent. 


6. It is important to note that these figures 
are based on World Bank projections of com- 
modity prices, which often prove to be overly 
optimistic. These figures therefore may prove too 
low. 


These amounts can be lowered by 
rescheduling, but often the relief simply 
postpones and even increases eventual 
burdens. For example, Liberia, Senegal, 
the Sudan, Zaire, and Zambia have each 
rescheduled more than once in the 1975- 
85 period, and their scheduled debt 
service is more than three times what 
they paid in 1982-84. The same holds 
true for countries that have rescheduled 
only once or not at all during this 
period, such as Benin, Mali, Somalia, 
and Tanzania. Only Gabon, Lesotho, 
and Mauritius have projected debt ser- 
vice less than they paid in 1982-84. 
These figures include IMF repurchases, 


` and World Bank and African Develop- 


ment Bank debt service, none of which 
can be rescheduled. When linked to the 
fact that African states have been 
drawing increasingly on the resources of 
these institutions, repayments to them 
become an increasingly large percentage 
of debt service. Debt service ratios can 
grow despite rescheduling and important 
adjustment progress; Ghana is an impor- 
tant recent example. 

Actual debt service is often substan- 
tially less than what is scheduled. In 
1984, Benin had a scheduled debt service 
ratio of 38.3 percent; it paid only 16.4 
percent. The respective figures for Mad- 
agascar were 80.9 and 40.5 percent; for 
the Sudan, 96.4 and 25.0; for Zambia, 
55.2 and 24.5; and for Senegal, 29.0 and 
16.9. Arrears thus become an increas- 
ingly contentious aspect of Africa’s for- 
eign relations. In 1980, 19 countries 
were in arrears for a total of $4.2 billion. 
At the end of 1984, there were 22 
countries in arrears for 13 percent of the 
total debt. Of the $12 billion in arrears, 
70.6 percent was on short-term debt and 
29.4 percent on medium- and long-term. 
Arrears are particularly significant be- 
cause they can threaten new loans, 
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disbursements of existing ones, prospects 
for reschedulings, and assistance from 
the IMF and World Bank. Arrears to 
the IMF are projected to be nearly 20 
percent of the 1985-90 debt service for 
the most severely affected countries. 

For a couple of countries arrears to 
the IMF have led to their being declared 
temporarily ineligible for IMF assistance. 
This means no rescheduling and prob- 
ably no private credit either. Short-term 
trade arrears often lead to the refusal of 
suppliers to sell or higher import prices 
as suppliers hedge against payment 
uncertainty. The issue of arrears leads 
directly to a discussion of rescheduling. 

Both Paris and London Club resched- 
ulings are increasingly important in the 
foreign relations of African states. 
Repeat reschedulings are now the norm 
for Africa, which is by far the most 
rescheduled region of the world. The 
low capability of Africa to service its 
debt is reflected in the number and 
frequency of the reschedulings. The 
following data are for Paris and London 
Club reschedulings for the period 1975- 
85. Of the 42 countries that rescheduled, 
19, or 45.0 percent, were from Africa. Of 
the 144 reschedulings, 67, or 46.5 per- 
cent, were African; 49 of the African 
reschedulings were with the Paris Club 
and 18 with the London Club. 

This ratio of Paris to London Club 
reschedulings is not surprising given the 
composition of Africa’s debt discussed 
earlier. Zaire and Togo have each 
rescheduled seven times; the Sudan, 
Senegal, Madagascar, and Liberia, six 
times; Sierra Leone and Niger, four 
times; and Zambia, Malawi, the Ivory 
Coast, and the Central African Republic, 
three times. By the end of 1984, resched- 
uled debt constituted three-quarters of 
the total debt of both Zaire and the 
Sudan. In 1975 the one Paris Club 


rescheduling was not African; in 1976 
the only one was; in 1977 both of them 
were; in 1978, 1 of the 2; in 1979 all 3; in 
1980 both were; in 1981 all 7; in 1982, 5 
of the 6; in 1983, 9 of the 17; in 1984, 9 of 
the 13; and in 1985, 10 of the 19. 

Because of the severity of the African 
situation, the Paris Club creditor coun- 
tries have shown some flexibility by 
quietly bending a number of norms— 
amounts and types of debt, the period of 
debt service covered, the length of grace 
and repayment periods, and the resched- 
uling of interest and previously resched- 
uled debt.’ This is all done, however, at 
or near commercial rates and on a tight 
leash. It is not coordinated with Consult- 
ative Group aid consortia and is done on 
a case-by-case basis for fear of losing 
leverage and setting precedents for Africa 
or other regions. In addition, these 
frequent reschedulings generate consid- 
erable uncertainty and are very con- 
sumirg of scarce talent and time, with 
resulting high opportunity costs. Re- 
peated pleas for multiyear and conces- 
sional reschedulings have been ignored. 
In short, rescheduling has rarely resulted 
in viable or stable financial conditions. 
Finally, a few African countries, such 
as Botswana and Rwanda, have serviced 
their debt and have not needed resched- 
uling, or, like Gabon, have rescheduled 
once and subsequently maintained good 
debt service. 


7. It might be possible to argue that interac- 
tion between countries of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development on Afri- 
can deb: matters in the Paris Club and other fora 
in the 1970s and early 1980s laid the important 
case law that greatly facilitated Group of Five 
cooperation in coping with the Mexican debt crisis 
in 1982 and other major cases since then. On the 
international political economy of the post-1982 
efforts, see Miles Kahler, “Politics and Interna- 
tional Debt: Explaining the Crisis,” International 
Organization, 39(3):357-82 (Summer 1985). 
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ADJUSTMENT: THE IMF 
AND CONDITIONALITY 


With severe debt service difficulties 
and limited relief from reschedulings, 
adjustment became necessary for many 
African states. Such adjustment, plan- 
ned or unplanned, imposed or volun- 
tary, is a dramatic, difficult, and unset- 
tling phenomenon. With major foreign 
exchange scarcity, declining levels of 
aid, especially bilateral, and increas- 
ingly limited access to private capital 
markets, the dire need for adjustment 
resources has led to an increasing reliance 
on the IMF. The fund plays a central 
linchpin role. Relations with the World 
Bank, the Paris and London Clubs, 
private capital markets, and bilateral 
creditors are usually contingent on a 
viable relationship with the fund—the 
IMF’s seal of approval. These ties to the 
fund have usually meant high levels of 
imposed conditionality, especially as its 
upper-tranche, or upper-level, resources— 
stand-by agreements and extended fund 
facilities (EFFs)—came into increasing 
use. In addition, the IMF became but 
the leading edge of greatly increased 
conditionality that has now spread to 
almost all forms of external assistance 
to Africa—multilateral, especially from 
the World Bank, bilateral, and even 
private. Over time the initial focus of 
conditionality on balance-of-payments 
adjustment to facilitate repayment shifted 
to amuch broader structural adjustment, 
which entails substantial monitoring of 
African economies. 

Structural adjustment has meant ef- 
forts to restructure African political 
economies in significant ways. It has 
been based on an increasingly pervasive 
dual belief that without structural adjust- 
ment any new resources would be poured 
down a voracious sinkhole and that 


African leaders will not make appropri- . 
ate changes unless they are pressured. 

This position is based on the view that 

the major causes of the crisis, or at least 
those that anybody is able or willing to 

do anything about, are internal to Africa. 

There is, as the World Bank contends, 

an increasing consensus between African 

governments and external actors that a 

crisis exists and that fundamental changes 

must take place. 

There is much less agreement on the 
causes of the crisis and on the specific 
changes, their relevance and effective- 
ness, and whose interests they serve. 
Many African rulers would agree with 


~ Nyerere when he points to “an increasing 


determination by donors to use their aid 
for ideological and foreign policy pur- 
poses . . . monies are now set aside to be 
allocated just to such African countries - 
as accept an untrammelled capitalist 
economy.”® Is it “policy dialogue” as the 
fund and World Bank contend or neo- 
colonialism as Nyerere asserts? These 
are clearly two faces, two sides of the 
same phenomenon. 

Helleiner notes that, given this 1 per- 
ception, 


the stage is set for a decade of battles between 
African governments and the IMF. There 
will undoubtedly be mutual exasperation and 
fatigue—with charges of foreign interference 
in domestic affairs on the one hand, and 
countercharges of policy “slippage,” “indis- 
cipline,” and failure to abide by agreements 
on the other. | 


The ultimate outcome of these efforts is 
clearly open to question. As Green sug- 
gests, “Strategies and their articulation 
can, up to a point, be imposed on 
desperate countries. But they are unlikely 
to avoid major technical flaws, to be 


8. Nyerere, “Africa and the Debt Crisis,” 
p. 492. 
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implemented more than grudgingly and 
partially, or to yield the intended results 
of their sponsors.” ? 

The ability of a state to adjust depends 
on three major factors: (1) political will; 
(2) administrative capacity; and (3) eco- 
nomic capacity. African countries are 
often weak in all three areas, which 
accounts in large part for the heavy 
reliance on the IMF. Between 1970 and 
1978, African countries accounted for 3 
percent of total IMF assistance from 
stand-bys and EFFs. Their share of the 
total number of IMF programs for this 
period was 17 percent; it rose to 55 
percent in 1979. These countries have 
the highest number of repeat programs 
of any region of the world. In 1978 only 
two African countries had agreements 
with the IMF. At the end of February 
1986, 15 of the 31 active programs were 
for Africa—14 stand-bys and 1 EFF. 
Between 1979 and early 1986, 28 African 
countries had a total of 95 programs, 
and 24 of those countries had more than 
l program. Seven countries had 2 pro- 
grams; 2 had 3 programs; 8 had 4; 3 had 
5; 3 had 6; and | country, Madagascar, 
had 7. 

Due to this heavy reliance on the 
IMF, African countries now owe about 
6 percent of their total debt to the fund. 
At the end of 1984, 27 of the 39 sub- 
Saharan countries owed money to the 
IMF, ranging from Zambia’s $698 
million, or 14.6 percent of its total debt, 
to Guinea’s $11 million, or 0.9 percent. 
Nigeria, the Congo, Gabon, and Bot- 
swana did not owe the fund anything. 
Percentages of debt service owed to the 
fund are increasing rapidly. For debt 
service owed during 1986-87, the Afri- 
can average is 11.8 percent, but for low- 
income countries it is 20.1 percent. 

9. Helleiner, “IMF and Africa,” p. 61; Green, 
“Reflections,” p. 308. 


Some countries have significantly higher 
figures: Ghana, 50.9 percent; Uganda, 
44.7 percent; Sierra Leone, 38.7 percent; 
and Zambia, 32.6 percent. Since these 
amounts cannot be rescheduled and 
must be paid on time, arrears become a 
very contentious issue. In early 1986 
eight countries were in arrears to the 
fund, and the Sudan and Liberia were 
temporarily declared ineligible for IMF 
resources due to $280 million in arrears. 
Given the fund’s linchpin role, this is a 
significant sanction, one that countries 
will go to interesting lengths to avoid. 
Zambia had arrears that threatened to 
impend the flow of fund resources. To 
pay them off, Zambia borrowed funds 
from a British bank, which presumably 
will be repaid with new IMF funds.!° 
The standard IMF conditionality 
package is heavily weighted toward 
demand management and includes the 
following basic elements: budget and 
money supply contraction, especially to 
contro] inflation; reduction or elimi- 
nation of subsidies, especially for con- 
sumer goods and services; changes in 
exchange rate policy, especially large 
devaluations; raising nominal interest 
rates; liberalization of import controls, 
especially of licensing systems; expansion 
of primary product exports; reduction 
and rationalization of the role of the 
state in the economy, especially in the 
parastatal sector; and encouragement of 
the private sector through increased 
reliance on market and price incentives, 
especially in agriculture. Disagreement 
about the appropriateness of this pack- 
age for African conditions focuses on 


10. Carol Lancaster, “Multilateral Develop- 
ment Banks and Africa” (Paper delivered at the 
Conference on African Debt and Financing, Insti- 
tute for International Economics and Georgetown 
University, Washington, DC, 20-22 Feb. 1986), 
p. 21. 
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devaluations, import controls, market 
and price incentives, the size and role of 
the state, and reliance on primary prod- 
uct export-led growth. 

How effective have-the IMF adjust- 
ment programs been? There is consider- 
able variance of opinion. Given the 
unreliable statistical capabilities of Af- 
rican states, it is genuinely difficult to 
gauge effectiveness. The overall impact, 
however, appears to be modest. General 
agreement exists that the fund has had 
less success in Africa than in other 
regions. This largely has to do with the 
nature and level of development and 
state capabilities. Based on recent fund 
studies, Helleiner notes that “one may 
infer that previous IMF proclamations 
of ‘success’ have been overstated,” and 
he points to “the extraordinary difficulty 
of successful adjustment under severe 
economic and political constraints in a 
rapidly changing environment.”!! 

Most commonly the country formally 
accepts the conditions and then evades 
them or waters them down in implemen- 
tation because they threaten deeply 
rooted interests or are perceived to be a 
threat to political order or socio- 
economic peace. Even where sufficient 
will exists, economic inflexibility and 
limited administrative capability make 
full implementation difficult. Unsus- 
tainability and “slippage,” as the IMF 
refers to it, are major phenomena. 

Recently, the IMF and the World 
Bank have, themselves, been modest in 
assessment. The latest of the major 
World Bank reports on Africa, issued in 
the spring of 1986, notes that while 
many governments have made some 
progress, “they still have much to do to 


11. Gerald K. Helleiner, “The Question of 


Conditionality,” in African Debt and Financing, 
ed. Lancaster and Williamson, p. 70. 


correct the accumulated policy distor- 
tions of the past.” 2 In a study of 1980- 
81 programs, the IMF asserts that “gen- 
erally adjustment efforts of African 
countries remained fairly limited... . 
The implementation of programs showed 
mixed results. Where data are available, 
they show that only one fifth of the 
countries reached the targeted level of 
economic growth.” The major constraint 
was “slippages in implementation” due 
primarily to “the emergence of unforseen 
developments, an inability to mobilize 
sufficient political support to implement 
the requisite adjustment measures, limit- 
ations in administrative infrastructure, 
overly optimistic targets, and delays or 
shortfalls in net inflows of development 
assistance.”!3 Of the 82 programs be- 
tween 1979 and 1984, 16, or 19.5 percent, 
were canceled for noncompliance. For 
the remainder, waivers were used exten- 
sively for unmet targets. For the 12- to 
18-month stand-bys, which constituted 
89 percent of the 82 programs, there was 
significant rollover of both canceled and 
noncanceled programs. . 
One method of coping with the prob- 
lems generated by the short duration of 
stand-bys has been to use three-year 
EFFs instead. There have been nine of 


. them in Africa, all but one since 1980, 


used by Kenya, the Sudan, Gabon, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, the Ivory Coast,- 
Zambia, Zaire, and Malawi. Five EFFs 
were formally canceled for noncompli- 
ance, and one was allowed to lapse. 
Only two were completed, and the only 
current one—Malawi’s—ended in Sep- 
tember 1986. The problems that plagued 


12. World Bank, Financing Adjustment, p. 1. 

13. Justin B. Zulu and Saleh M. Nsouli, 
“Adjustment Programs in Africa: The Recent 
Experience,” IMF Occasional Paper no. 34 (Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, 1985), pp. 26-27. 
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the EFFs were essentially the same. as 
for the stand-bys.!4 

In 1982 the IMF decided to ely 
almost exclusively on stand-bys, but to 
use a medium-term view of adjustment 
and a slightly wider set of policies. to 
augment exports and improve moni- 
toring and implementation. While things 
improved, success remained modest, 
leading the fund to stress its | “catalytic 
role.” Some in the fund have become 
quite uncomfortable with this récord. 
They advocate pulling back in Africa, 
arguing that the fund is only meant to be 
used for situations of short-terin adjust- 
ment.!5 Pulling back is not likely to 
occur, however. 

An important psychological, side 
effect of these foreign economic relations 
is that scarce talent is constantly. pre- 
occupied by negotiations with external 
actors about adjustment issues, while 
attempting to implement previous agree- 
ments. When linked to limited tésults, 
the impact can be quite damaging. As 
Green notes, ies “se 


In political and national terms contintied 
stagnation makes the mobilisation of energy 
ever harder: confidence in the ability’ to 
succeed is increasingly eroded by répéated 
failures, whatever their cause. Unfortunately, 
both nationally and internationally théte:is 
often an unhappy mix of frenetic, ill thoughit 
out attempted action, which proves unsus- 
tainable, together with interminable debate 
and negotiation over secondary i issuids., 16 


The IMF and the Warld Bank fave 
several African success stories that they 


14. See Stephan Haggard, “The: Politics of | 


Adjustment: Lessons from the IMF's Extended 
Fund Facility,” International Organization, 3963): 
505-34 (Summer 1985).° ` 

15. Rattan J. Bhatia, “Adjustment Efforts i in 
Sub-Saharan Africa, 1980-84,” Finance and Devel- 
opment, 22(3):19-22 (Sept. 1985). 

16. Green, “Reflections,” p. 293. 


tout. Amazingly, Zaire is now one of 
them. A March 1986 IMF article extolled 
the success of reform efforts since the 
1983 stand-by, especially greatly im- 
proved debt service, which accounted 
for £6 percent of Zaire’s 1985 budget. It 
compared the reform efforts to the rela- 
tively successful 1967 program. In fact, 
Zaire has had six programs since 1967— 
in 1976, 1977, 1979, 1981, 1983, and 
1985. The article did not, however, 
bother to mention the 1976-81 programs, 
the fact that they were all total failures, 
that in 1979 the fund took the highly . 
unusual step of placing expatriate teams 
directly into several important ministries, 
that the 1981 EFF was canceled for 
noncompliance, or that it was followed 
by a year-long shadow program before 
the 1983 stand-bv. In discussing the so- 
called success of the post-1983 reforms, 
the article notes that “these measures 
have considerably improved the image 
of Zaire abroad, but the economic 
récovety at home has remained modest 
so far.” About the same time a group of 
Work Bank officials pointed out that 
“thé existing debts, despite rescheduling, 
aré unserviceable, and Zaire has a long 
way to go before its debt problem is 
resolved.” In a 1985 assessment of the 
reputed. reforms, Crawford Young as- 


_ Serts that, “if Rip Van Winkle fell asleep 


again for a couple of years, chances are 
he [would] reawaken to a more familiar 
set of circumstances, and find the fourth 
refofii cycle in its downward phase.” 17 

The underlying fact is that Zaire has 
not éaped the implicit quid pro quo of 


17. Louis M. Goreux, “Economic Adjustment 
Efforts of Zaire Require Support of External 
Creditors,” IMF Survey, 15(5):72-75 (Mar. 1986); 


: Jaycox êt al., “Nature of the Debt Problem,” p. 36; 
M. Crawford Young, “Optimism on Zaire: Ilusion 


of Reality?” CSIS Ajrica Notes, 50:8 (22 Nov. 
1985). 
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substantially increased donor, creditor, 
and investor support. As the Financial 
Times points out, “Net -capital flows. 


from donors have actually been negative 


for several years, despite the high doiior: - 
praise for the country’ s reform efforts.” ° 


Thus debt service is up substantially, 
with serious opportunity costs:for im- 


ports, rehabilitation, and investment and: 


without any new resources. Clearly the 


IMF article is a plea for badly needed 
external support. Such are the politics 


SP eit) Ae ee 


port, the World Bank announced that it. 
will lend Zaire an additional $550 ) pillion 
between 1986 and 1988, mostly’ via the: 


International Development Association 


and the bank’s new Special Facility fe for : 


Sub-Saharan Africa.!8 


ies 


POLITICAL INSTABILITY : +: : 


Is IMF conditionality à major cause 
of political instability in ‘Africa, as is 
often alleged? The answer depends on 


how political instability is defined. In. 
fact, there has been surprisingly little- 
major political instability or‘: ‘Tegime 
change tied directly to IMF programs. l 


As Bienen and Gersovitz point out, 
“IMF programs are far more common 
than instances of serious instability,” 

Clearly “there have been some violent 
reactions to IMF programs in the short- 


run, such as strikes and food riots after . 


subsidies have been cut ‘or cufrencies 
devalued. Governments usually’ have 
either persisted and faced. down these 
-reactions or backed off from or “only 
partially implemented the IMF: pack- 
age.”1? This is not at all fo deny. the 


18. Financial Times, 11 Apr. 1986. 

19. Henry S. Bienen and Mark Gaat, 
“Economic Stabilization, Conditionality, - ‘and 
Political Instability,” International ees 
39(4):730, 753 (Autumn 1985). 


obvious harsh consequences for much 


of the population. Planned or unplanned, 
imposed or voluntary, adjustment must 
eventually-come, and it will entail harsh 
consequences. 

“Since substantial political instability’ 
has always existed in Africa, linking it 


directly to IMF adjustment is a tricky 


analytic exercise. Rather than the direct 


. causal factor, IMF adjustment is more 


frequently a triggering or precipitating 
factor. The Sudan is one of the most 
commonly cited cases of instability tied 
directly to the IMF. But, as Jackson has 
indicated, : 


IMF eonditionality did not cause the coup; 
‘Nimeifi 


’s-downfall must ultimately be attri- 
buted. to numerous political and economic 


| failures ‘that had already thrust the country 
‘into. chaos and bankruptcy. But, insofar as 


Nimeini’s move.to end subsidies for bread 


and: äther basic commodities resulted in 
sharp price : rises, which in turn sparked the 


riots, the IMF program was clearly a precip- 


itating fa factor. 20 


For both rulers and opposition groups, . 
it is offen useful to attribute unrest to the 
IMF, ‘even ‘when the cause clearly lies 


: elsewhere—commonly in the political 


logic ‘of Struggle itself. 
: “In, ‘fact, actual instability is less 
import nt than the fear of it, which 


d leads‘ to. partial or slack implementation 


in order. to continue the much-needed 
relationship with the IMF. Haggard 
poigts out that for “weak authoritarian - 
regimes,” so common in Africa, “the | 
rationalization associated with adjust- 
meat’ and stabilization is . . . in an 


immediate sense, politically irrational.” 
Rijlers s often make ‘preemptive changes — 


in. ‘$dipatment programs for fear of the 
x ‘Henry F. Jackson, “The African Crisis: 
Drought a and Debt,” Foreign Affairs, 63(5):1087 


l (Suga 1985). 
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political consequences. The result is not 
regime change or major instability, but 
weaker adjustment. As one World Bank 
official has noted, “We need to avoid 
proposing prescriptive policy packages 
which are not politically feasible. We 
must take into account real political 
fears and carry out detailed analyses of 
implementation problems.”2! 

Regime legitimacy is crucial to how 
important the political fallout of adjust- 
ment becomes. Jerry Rawlings, for 
example, has been able to pursue quite 
orthodox IMF adjustment in Ghana 
precisely because his regime is perceived 
to be legitimate. This was not the case in 
the Sudan. The new Babangida military 
regime in Nigeria will need all the legit- 
imacy it has acquired from its public 
dialogue about IMF conditionality and 
the ultimate rejection of it in applying its 
homegrown brand of adjustment. 

How is it possible to account for so 
little political instability directly linked 
to the obvious pernicious effects of even 
partial adjustment? At least part of the 
answer is that African populations, 
unlike most of those in Latin American 
countries, often have the exit options of 
withdrawing from the national and world 
economies and/or of participating in 
the rapidly expanding magendo or 
informal economies. Magendo economic 

21. Haggard, “Politics of Adjustment,” p. 511; 
Edward V.K. Jaycox, “Africa: Development Chal- 
lenges and the World Bank’s Response,” Finance 
and Developraent, 23{1):22 (Mar. 1986); on the 
nature of the African state and its political eco- 
nomy, see Thomas M. Callahgy, “The State as 
Lame Leviathan: The Patrimonial Administrative 
State in Africa,” in The African State in Transi- 
tion, ed. Zak: Ergas (New York: St. Martin's, 
forthcoming); idem, “The State and the Develop- 
ment of Capitelism in Africa: Theoretical, Histor- 
ical, and Comparative Reflections,” in The Precar- 
lous Balance: State-Society Relations in Africa, 


ed. Donald Rothchild and Naomi Chazan (Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, forthcoming). 


activity may play an important rolė in 
reducing the tensions created by recession, 
austerity measures, infrastructure decline, 
and domestic pclitical repression. 


THE WORLD BANK AND 
STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT 


One primary effect of Africa’s current 
crisis, which has been greatly aggravated 
by the IMF’s particular conditionality 
package, is import strangulation. This 
short-term adjustment strategy badly 
threatens medium- and long-term ad- 
justment and growth. It has worsened 
existing underutilization of productive 
capacity, led to further infrastructure 
deterioration, hampered state invest- 
ment, and discouraged foreign and 
domestic private investment. Imports 
per capita have been declining since 
1970, and Africa’s investment rate is 
now the lowest of any developing region. 
A broader and longer-term view of 
adjustment is needed. The World Bank 
has been attempting to achieve this by 
concentrating on structural adjustment. 

The World Bank now uses a new 
lending instrument—the structural ad- 
justment loan—particularly to finance 
badly needed imports and support policy 
change. By early 1986, it had nine struc- 
tural adjustment loans in six African 
courtries, with about nine more lined 
up. These are definitely high-condition- 
ality facilities, and recipients usually 
must have a program with the IMF or be 
in its good graces. The World Bank also 
now uses sector, rehabilitation, and 
specific import commodity loans, all 
with lesser conditionality. About 80 
percent of the bank’s policy-based 
lending is now in Africa, having doubled 
between the late 1970s and 1984. By the 
end of 1984, the bank accounted for 49 
percent of all multilateral lending— 
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including the IMF—and 12.4 percent of 
total African debt. 

How effective has this new policy- 
based lending been? Like the IMF, the 
World Bank has found it difficult to 
achieve its aims in Africa. Results have 
been quite mixed. For example, a struc- 
tural adjustment loan to Senegal was 
canceled for noncompliance. In its 1986 
special report on Africa, the bank noted 
that many countries are making some 
progress, “but they still have much todo 
to correct the accumulated policy dis- 
tortions of the past.” One example will 
suffice. The bank has put considerable 
emphasis on scaling down and rational- 
izing the state, especially the parastatal 
sector. According to the report, many 
governments are “trying to reduce the 
size of the public sector and to improve 
its management. However, these reforms 
are still at an early stage.” 22 Low-income 
states have closed down or divested only 
“about 5 percent of their public enter- 
prises during the 1980s.” 

Two of the World Bank’s key recom- 
mendations involve scaling down bud- 
gets and levels of employment as ratio- 
nalization efforts. The report notes, 
however, that implementation has had 
the diametically opposite outcome from 
the one desired and expected: 


Budget restraint, reflected in lower public 
employment, is desirable in much of Africa, 
but in some cases it has led to excessive cuts 
in financing for equipment, maintenance, 
operating costs, and materials. The result 
has been a steady deterioration in the quality 
of public services and further declines in the 
productivity of public employees. . . . This 
deterioration in public services is especially 
disruptive for programs designed to deal 
with the basic constraints on development.?3 


22. World Bank, Financing Adjustment, 
pp. 1, 21-22. 
23. Ibid., p. 22. 
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Clearly, these governments felt it was 
politically irrational to reform public 
enterprises by cutting employment. 
Wishing to appear compliant with the 
World Bank, they simply cut the budgets 
in other less politically sensitive areas. 

This role has led to the World Bank 
to increase its data collection, monitoring, 
and analysis activities about and in 
Africa significantly. It now has 24 resi- 
dent representatives, a large increase 
over previous levels and more than in 
any other region. The bank has also 
gone into the development strategy 
business in a big way, pushing primary 
product export-led growth and extolling 
the virtues of the private sector—what 
Green has called the “Bank’s apparent 
aspiration to become SSA’s [sub-Saha- 
ran Africa’s]... planning ministry and 
Platonic Guardian.” Considerable Afri- 
can skepticism remains about relying 
heavily on a primary product export-led 
development strategy, but there is also 
considerable confusion about what else 
to do. Many observers have noted the 
fallacy of composition inherent in the 
bank’s development strategy recom- 
mendation; that is, if all countries follow 
the advice, undertake reform, and sig- 
nificantly increase production, they will 
all be worse off. Those supportive of the 
bank’s position have noted in response 
that “not all countries will follow counsel 
to expand primary exports. So those 
that do will capture the markets of those 
that do not, regardless of their respective 
comparative advantages.” But the bank 
itself points out that 


because of the region’s economic structure, 
exports will be relatively slow to respond. 
They are mostly primary commodities, which 
have limited prospects . . . it will be very hard 
to achieve a rapid expansion of exports in 
the near term . . . exports in current prices 
during 1986-90 could, at best, be about 25 
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percent higher than in 1980-82. And this 
assumes substantial export-oriented policy 
reforms in Africa and no increase in protec- 
tionism in the industrial countries.%4 


Skepticism about the private sector also 
abounds. 


CONCLUSION 


What does the future hold for African 
countries and their creditors? Modest 
expectations are in order on both sides. 
African states cannot expect any major 
benefical structural or procedural re- 
forms in the international political econ- 
omy on the part of their Western cred- 
itors. Likewise, the latter cannot expect 
any significant restructuring of African 
regimes and economies or substantial 
improvement in their economic and debt 
performance. Western actors clearly 
determine most of the rules of the game, 
shaping the parameters of action, but 
African regimes do have some autonomy 
and room for maneuver. 

On the external side, the World Bank 
notes that 


the major structural reform efforts under- 
taken by many African countries to address 
their long-term development problems have 
not received adequate donor support... 
growth and equity enhancing reform pro- 
grams already underway are foundering 
because of inadequate donor funding, which 
is often inappropriate in form and timing. 


Despite some projected increases in 
resource flows from Lomé III, an 


24. Reginald Herbold Green and Caroline 
Allison, “The World Bank's Agenda for Develop- 
ment: Dialectics, Doubts, and Dialogues,” in 
Africa in Economic Crisis, ed. Ravenhill, p. 72; 
Elliot Berg, “The World Bank’s Strategy,” in ibid., 
p. 54; World Bank, Financing Adjustment, p. 38; 
see also the very pessimistic analysis of Peter F. 
Drucker, “The Changed World Economy,” For- 
eign Affairs, 54(4):768-91 (Spring 1986). 


enlarged International Development 
Association, the World Bank’s new 
Special Facility for Sub-Saharan Africa, 
and the IMF’s Trust Fund reflows via 
the new Structural Adjustment Facility, 
the report still projects a $3.5 billion to 
$5.5 billion resource gap per year for 
1985-90.25 With little new private-bank 
lending or direct foreign investment and 
the ongoing peripheralization of Africa 
in the world economy, these inadequate 
resource flows are quite alarming. Given 
current politics on the part of the Organ- 
ization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, it is not likely that this 
gap can be closed. For example, while 
the May 1986 United Nations General 
Assembly special session on Africa—the 
first ever on a regional economic prob- 
lem—drew attention to Africa’s plight, 
it produced no change in creditor-coun- 
try policies or major pledges of new aid. 
Finally, the World Bank calls for more 
coherent, coordinated, and realistic 
donor practices. Again, it is not clear 
how much this situation wil change. 

African governments must’ do their 
pari via more systematic adjustment 
and realistic proposals of their own 
about how to cope with the current 
crisis, as the Latin Americans have now 
begun to do in a serious way. Some 
progress was made at the 1985 Organ- 
ization of African Unity summit, which 
focused on the economic crisis. As in the 
past, the governments placed consider- 
able blame on an “unjust and inequit- 
able” international economic system, 
but they also acknowledged that their 
policies had contributed to the crisis and 
need to be changed. More realistic rhet- 
oric must now be transformed into 
viable action. 


25. World Bank, Financing Adjustment, 
“Forward.” 
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If Africa is to avoid both Scylla and 
Charybdis, its leaders and external actors 
will have to do their respective parts. 
According to a leading African official, 


a more open and constructive dialogue 
between Africa and the North must take 
place. This dialogue should include a better 
articulation of development strategies and 
policies by African countries themselves than 


has been the case in the past. It will also 


- require a commitment by the North to 


improve its understanding of African prob- 
lems, and to take the steps necessary to 
improve development prospects and finan- 
cial strength in Africa. 


26. Philip Ndegwa, governor of the Central 
Bank of Kenya, quoted in African Debt and 
Financing, ed. Lancaster and Williamson, p. 9. 


Important Notice from the President to All Members 
Regarding the Annual Meeting 


As has happened in the past, the Academy has postponed its 1987 annual 
meeting. The cost of the meetings has become a substantial drain on the 
Academy’s modest funds. We will be proceeding to a new formulation of the 
function and location of the meetings and will keep you informed as our plans 
progress. Meanwhile, The Annals will continue its excellent publication per- 
_ formance, and we welcome any suggestions of topics for future publications. 
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GLASS, JAMES M. Delusion: Internal 
Dimensions of Political Life. Pp. xxiv, 
270. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1985. No price. 


HERZOG, DON. Without Foundations: Jus- 
tification in Political Theory. Pp. 254. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1985. $24.95. | 


Both these books have a quarrel with the 
way in which political philosophy is currently 
studied. Both argue for at least a partial 

` redirection of scholarly efforts. Both are well 
done. 

Herzog has written what he calls a“meth- 
odological” analysis of traditional political 
philosophy. Its basis is the search-for the 
manner by which political theories are justi- 
fied. What, in other words, does a well- 
justified political theory look like? 

Herzog argues that justification itself is a 
contestable notion. Does one look for schol- 
arly consensus? The weight of evidence? 
Rigid internal logic? Connection to unargu- 
able premises? 

One approach—foundationalism—estab- 
lishes axiomatic premises and from them 


both undeniable and located external to, 
society and politics. Herzog rejects this 
approach for what are essentially historical 
reasons: they do not work. Stated this baldly, 
the rejection is an exercise in question beg- 
ging. In fact, the book is an effort to 
demonstrate how foundationalist theories 
fail and to argue instead for what Herzog 
terms “contextualist” theories. 

The bulk of the book consists of analyses 


of Hobbes, Locke, Mills, Bentham, J. S. 


Mill, Sidgwick, Harsanyi, R. M. Hare, R. B. 
Brandy, Hume, and Adam Smith. Al these 
old wines are poured into a new bottle 
labeled “justification.” Herzog views 
Hobbes, Locke, and the utilitarians—new 
and old—as foundationalists who fail ade- 
quately to justify their theories precisely 
because they attempt to found them on 
finassailable premises deriving from recourse 
to human nature, to God, or to rationality. 
Hume and Smith, however, pass Herzog’s 
test because, as contextualists, they base 
their theories on the messy historical reality 
of politics and society. 

Along the way, Herzog’s reinterpretation 
leads him to new looks at old texts, as well as 
examinations of texts not often looked at by 
political scientists. Much of the value of the 
book lies in these comments, and one may 
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profit from this work without necessarily 
being persuaded by his introductory and 
concluding chapters. 

Herzog’s book is concerned basically with 
reintroducing the stuff of politics to political 
theory, and with celebrating induction— 
contextualism—over deduction—founda- 
tionalism. It is an excellent piece of work and 
nicely written as well. 

Glass makes a more radical departure 
from most work on political philosophy by 
taking a page from Lasswell’s Psychopathol- 
ogy and Politics. The heart of his book is a 
series of interviews with schizophrenic 
patients in a Maryland hospital. They are 
fascinating reading, and Glass’s interpreta- 
tions of them—-they serve as his text—are 
sensitive and cautious. 

Glass’s concern is to infer from his subjects 
basic insights about alternative states of 
being that might have relevance to political 
philosophy. The most basic distinction un- 
covered is the one between the interior and 
exterior worlds of the schizophrenic, both of 
which speak to the nature of human nature. 

For Glass, the world of the schizophrenic 
is a world of the interior, a world analogous 
to the Platonic cave in which the patient lives 
in an unhappy, Hobbesian world. Glass is 
particularly concerned with schizophrenia as 
a language system, both as a logical structure 
and as a window through which to view the 
patient’s progress or lack thereof. He argues 
that “the language of delusion provides 
empirical evidence for both Rousseau’s con- 
cept of the languages of the heart . . . and the 
Hobbesian experience of chaos, violence and 
imminent annihilation.” Most basically, 
delusional language for Glass represents 
“precivil” thought. Improvement in the 
patients’ conditions is, for Glass, political: 
the delusional world is dominated by ques- 
tions of power, violence, and boundaries. 
The transition from the nature of the delu- 
sional world to the community of the nonde- 
lusional is both a therapeutic and a political 
journey. 

As with Herzog’s work, one need not 
necessarily subscribe fully to the guiding 
purpose of the book in order to profit from 
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it. In both cases, the execution of the analysis 
justifies the trip. 
PHILLIP I. GIANOS 
California State University 
Fullerton 


KALTEFLEITER, WERNER and ROBERT L. 
PFALTZGRAFF, eds. The Peace Move- 
ments in Europe and the United States. 
Pp. 211. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
7985, $27.50. 


LAQUEUR, WALTER and ROBERT HUN- 
TER, eds. European Peace Movements 
and the Future of the Western Alliance. 
Pp. xii, 450. New Brunswick, NJ: Transac- 
tion Books, 1985. $34.95. 


The first of these works contains the 
papers presented at a conference held in 1984 
at the Christain-Albrechts-University in West 
Germany. The second collects a variety of 
papers, some of which have been previously 
putlished. Although the predominant focus 
of both is on peace movements, the Laqueur- 
‘Hunter volume is much more wide-ranging, 
examining interstate relations in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and 
theological questions as well as the peace 
movements in various Western states. Kalte- 
fleiter and Pfaltzgraff’s work presents a 
series of structured comparisons of move- 
ments in Sweden. Norway, the Netherlands, 
Britain, West Germany, France, Italy, and 


_ the United States. Each country study is 


written by a national of that state. 
The Laqueur-Hunter collection also con- 


. tains four papers—by Americans, including 


Henry Kissinger—concerning the state of 
NATO. All point to the increasing distance 
between Western Europe and the United 
States, in perceptions, interests, and. 
responses, whether the issues be. military, 
economic, or political, confined to Europe 
or global. The problems of the alliance are 
not mere creations of the peace movements, 
though these may increasingly affect the 
discussion of NATO policy. They generally 
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suggest the need to rework fundamentally 
the political and military basis of the alliance, 
including in this the development of a 
stronger role for Europe in shaping alliance 
policy and the devising of a credible defense 
policy. 

Neither work is particularly sympathetic 
to peace movements; both are sometimes 
marred by a tendency to denunciation, partic- 
ularly, but not solely, by the American 
contributors. Together they point to some 
significant and persisting aspects of the move- 
ments as sociological and psychological, as 
well as political, phenomena. It seems, for 
example, that the movements are strongest 
when they can make connections to estab- 
lished traditions of radical politics or to a 
wider sense of alienation from the main- 
stream of a society and its politics. This is not 
to downplay the seriousness of nuclear weap- 
ons issues, but it does point out the important 
extranuclear background of the peace move- 
ments, a background too often overlooked. 
' A recurring theme in both works, and the 
subject of two papers in the Laqueur-Hunter 
volume, is the involvement of churches. One 
author, Edward Norman, suggests that this 
is a secularization of the church rather than a 
reassertion of its religious authority. 

As general descriptions of the movements 
in many NATO states, both books are of 
considerable value. In presenting generally 
reasoned critiques of these movements; and 
in noting the broader tensions within the 
alliance on which these movements have 
built, the Laqueur-Hunter volume is of addi- 
tional value. Both are, and ought to be, 
thought provoking in their implications. 

JAMES F, KEELEY 

University of Calgary 

Alberta 

Canada 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


DABAT, ALEJANDRO and LUIS LOREN- 
ZANO. Argentina: The Malvinas and the 
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End of Military Rule. Translated by 
Ralph Johnstone. Pp. 205. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1985. $27.50. Paper- 
bound, $9.50. l 


ROCK, DAVID. Argentina, 1516-1982: From 
Spanish Colonization to the Falklands 
War. Pp. xxix, 478. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1985. $35.00. 


Both these books review Argentine his- 
tory since the first Spanish invasions, but 
their basic concerns are very different. Dabat 
and Lorenzano employ a revolutionary 
Marxist analysis, with syndicalist origins, to 
examine critically the meaning of the April- 
June 1982 Malvinas War. Rock consulted 
over 600 mostly published sources to write 
an invaluable teaching and reference manual 
on political and economic history and also to 
provide a suggestive answer to the perennial 
question as to why Argentina did not fulfill 
its great promise of the late nineteenth 
century. 

Dabat and Lorenzano argue that contem- 
poraries wrongly understood the Malvinas 
War, like Peré6n’s railroad nationalization in 
1947, as a struggle against British imperi- 
alism. While recognizing the justice in Argen- 
tine territorial claims, Dabat and Lorenzano 
emphasize that the military junta’s reaction- 
ary aims were to create political support for 
the dictatorship and to strengthen civilian 
allies, whom Dabat and Lorenzano style 
“national monopoly capital.” This relatively 
new fraction of the bourgeoisie made its 
money in automobiles, steel, petrochemicals, 
and armaments, and it has attempted to 
establish Argentina as an “emergent regional 
power” through investments and military 
participation in Southern Cone and Central 
American politics. The book blames the 
army and navy’s incompetence, corruption, 
and authoritarianism for Argentina’s defeat, 
but it also criticizes most of the civilian 
opposition, from the traditional parties and 
union federation leaders through to the 
Communist Party, the Montonero guerrillas, 
and some Trotskyists, all of whom suspended 
protest against the internal “dirty war” to 
back the “patriotic war” against Britain. 
Only the “silent” working class, the “heroic 
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and selfless” Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo, 
and a few small socialist groups avoided 
jingoism. 

The theoretical sophistication of the 

Dabat and Lorenzano argument should not 
distract the reader from its dubious predictive 
value. The final chapter of the original 
Spanish text, evidently written soon after the 
war ended, warned of a “bloodbath they [the 
junta] are beginning to plan which will make 
the ‘dirty war’ seem like a mere skirmish.” 
After Alfonsin’s victory in the October 1983 
elections, Dabat and Lorenzano wisely added 
a postscript to the English translation, but 
they expressly discounted the possibility of 
the 1985 public trials and economic reforms. 

Rock synthesizes traditional and modern 
scholarship that views Argentine history as a 
series of political cycles between civilization 
and barbarism. While he devotes over half of 
his book to the twentieth century, he insists 
that colonial structures have long prevailed: 
heavy imports of manufactures and capital; 
elite monopolization, successively, of indige- 
nous labor, cattle, and land; a single large 
commercial city dominating the rest of the 
country; a comprador bourgeoisie; and an 
imitative culture. But in such a “classically 
colonial” society, “complementary external 
partnerships have always been a necessary 
condition fcr progress.” When these linkages 
broke down, through war or change in the 
international order, as in the seventeenth, 
early nineteenth, and later twentieth cen- 
turies, Argentine society “has invariably 
failed to revolutionize itself in a self-sus- 
taining independent direction” and instead 
“turned in on itself in fierce competition to 
monopolize static diminishing -resources,” 
with resulting “severe political stress and... 
breakdown.” 

Even the “shattering, overwhelming and 
prolonged external blow” made likely by 
European immigration and capital migration 
in the late nineteenth century failed to break 
the colonial mold. Rock concludes pessimis- 
tically. If the repressive military regime 
endured—his book also predates the Alfon- 
sin government—he foresees “increasingly 
severe social dislocation.” If “the urban 


sectors and the populist impulse kindled by 
Yrigoyen and Perón remained strong... an 
endless repetition of the old economic and 
political cycles” would ensue. In either case, 
Argentina would not transcend its colonial 
past. 

Dabat and Lorenzano, on the other hand, 
preserve hope for a wedding of “Marxist 
thought and socialist practice [with] . . . the 
most advanced layers of the Christian, Peron- 
ist and Radical movements, and... an 
independent rank-and-file freed of the myths 
and phantasms of the past.” The reader can 
only regret that most of their provocative 
book gives little basis for such optimism. 

PETER L, EISENBERG 

Universidade Estadual de Campinas 

São Paulo 

Brazil 


FRIEDMAN, DOUGLAS. The State and 
Underdevelopment in Spanish America: 
The Political Roots of Dependency in 
Peru and Argentina. Pp. xi, 236. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1984. Paperbound, 
$22.50. 


NICHOLLS, DAVID. Haiti in Caribbean Con- 
text: Ethnicity, Economy and Revolt. Pp. 
x, 282. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1985, $27.50. 


The books under review have two things 
in common: both concern the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and both, in their own ways, are 
contributions to our understanding of Latin 
America and the Caribbean. Otherwise, they 
could hardly be more disparate. 

The State and Underdevelopment in 
Spanish America 1s the more broadly gauged 
and challenging of the two. By examining the 
political economy of colonial and nineteenth- 
century Latin America, and particularly that 
of Peru and Argentina, the book seeks to 
challenge the thesis of the dependentistas 
that Latin American politics has from the 
beginning been conditioned—determined?— ` 
by its incorporation into the network of 
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international capitalism. Friedman argues 
that the emergence of dependent export 
economies in nineteenth-century Latin 
America grew out of the needs of the state for 
revenue in order to control the fundamentally 
political internecine. conflicts of the newly 
independent Latin American nations. In this 
view, “though the aims of the Peruvian and 
Argentine states were political, the effects of 
their policies tended to steer their countries 
into economic roles in the international 
economy that are taday associated with 
dependency.” The historical roots of under- 
development and dependency in Latin Amer- 
ica are therefore more internal than they are 
external, more political than they are eco- 
nomic or cultural. 

It is doubtful that dependentistas will be 
convinced, and the book is sure to provoke 
controversy. Indeed, one does sometimes 
feel confronted with a chicken-or-the-egg 
pattern of causation. Yet Friedman’s 
approach is scholarly, and the book deserves 
to be taken as a serious contribution to the 
debate on the origins of underdevelopment 
and dependency. 

The second book under review, Haiti in 
Caribbean Context, is a compilation of 
essays by a British historian that are in turn 
loosely grouped into sections on ethnicity, 
the economy, and domination and revolt. 
Most were apparently written separately for 
other purposes; they therefore tend to be 
lumped, rather than knit, together and there 
is considerable overlap among them. 

At the same time, the book is steeped in 
knowledge of Haiti and the Caribbean. Cer- 
tain themes recur, particularly that of the 
complex relationship between race and social 
class. Nicholls also sheds light on such 
matters as patterns of landownership, the 
nature and degree of economic dependence, 
the significance of historic protest move- 
ments, and differences in the social base of 
the respective regimes of Papa Doc and Baby 
Doc Duvalier that help to explain the recent 
collapse of the latter’s government. 
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In sum, both books are to be recom- 
mended, albeit for quite different reasons. 
ROBERT H. DIX 
Rice University 
Houston 
Texas 


GILIOMEE, HERMANN and LAWRENCE 
SCHLEMMER, eds. Up against the Fences: 
Poverty, Passes and Privilege in South 
Africa. Pp. x, 365. New York: St. Martin’s | 
Press, 1985. $29.95. 


MANDY, NIGEL. A City Divided: Johannes- 
burg and Soweto. Pp. xxii, 447. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1985. $35.00. 


Up against the Fences is a timely publica- 
tion and essential reading for anyone inter- 
ested in contemporary South Africa. The 
volume’s editors and contributors, who range 
from liberal-learning academics to advisers 
to the Nationalist government to South 
Africa’s most prominent businessmen, uni- 
formly argue that increasing urbanization is 
inevitable, that legal constraints on the move- 
ment of blacks, such as influx control, 
should be done away with, and that more 
orderly and less offensive measures should: 
be introduced to regulate the movement of 
blacks into the cities. Their recommendations 
are particularly prescient given that President 
P. W. Botha has announced, within the past 
few months, his government’s abandonment 
of much of the paraphernalia of influx 
control, such as pass laws. With the govern- 
ment seemingly following the collective 
advice of Up against the Fences’ authors 
with regard to present controls, what should 
we expect in the future? The prospects are 
rather chilling. Giliomee and Schlemmer 
suggest that businessmen, now that there is a 
strong black trade union movement in South 
Africa, would prefer to have large numbers 
of surplus men available in the cities as 
strikebreakers, thereby keeping wages low; 
these new urban dwellers, Giliomee and 
Schlemmer argue, should be permitted to 
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live on the outskirts of the existing cities and 
to build shanty housing—of “wattle and 
daub” with perhaps a tin roof—paying mar- 
ket rates for this housing and for all services. 
Thereby the cost to the government of such 
urbanization would be minimized, the prices 
charged for housing and services would limit 
the numbers coming into town, and the cities 
of South Africa would remain practically 
segregated. Nigel Mandy’s City Divided, a 
long-winded and disorganized study, berates 
the Afrikaans Nationalist governments of 
the late 1940s on for introducing urban 
apartheid and calls for an end to legal 
restrictions on the movement of blacks to the 
cities. Like Giliomee and Schlemmer, how- 
ever, Mandy essentially forsees a future in 
which the manipulation of market forces 
rather than the enforcement of discrimina- 
tory laws will leave South Africa comfortably 
segregated but no longer the butt of the 
world’s criticism. So much for the liberal 
vision of South Africa’s destiny. 
WILLIAM WORGER 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


MORNER, MAGNUS. The Andean Past: 
Land, Societies and Conflicts. Pp. Xiv, 
300. New York: Columbia University 
Press. $30.00. 


Magnus Mérner’s brief survey of Peru, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador is refreshing proof of 
the possibility of combining solid scholarship 
with readability. In clear language, supported 
by worthwhile tables and charts and pictur- 
esque illustrations, Mörner presents an over- 
all view of political, economic, and sociolog- 
ical developments in these three Andean 
nations from the age of Inca civilization to 
the present. 

Although Mérner’s special interest is in 
the ethnic interplay between natives, Span- 
iards, mestizos, and blacks of African de- 
scent, there is valuable information on mining 
and mineral resources, raw materials and 
property structures, foreign trade, and eco- 


. nomic limitations. Political history as such is 


barely sketched, but what is presented is suf- 
ficiznt to give the reader an appetite for 
further knowledge. 

Not least of the amenities included in this 
volume are the drawings of the seventeenth- 
century Guamán Poma de Ayala, amusingly 
subtitled by Mörner. Of greater import is the 
treatment of changes that have taken place 
over time in the composition of leading ex- 
ports from each of the three countries and 
attempts, especially in recent years, to diver- 
sify into nontraditional areas. 

Although Mörner takes a nontheoretical 
approach and includes very few generaliza- 
tions, several of his comments are worth 
noting. “Maximum exploitation does not 
automatically trigger rebellion.” “Where 
nobody is able to govern, the throne is 
occupied by he who, at the least, knows how 
to command.” In a brief subheading to one 


_ of his chapters he says much: “Elite Pleasures 


and Popular Misery.” This is not a Marxist 
analysis but a foreigner’s observation that 
would hold true for much of the world 
beyond the Andes. 

The Andean Fast should be recommended 
reading not only for tourists who venture 
south but for American bankers, business- 
men, and government officials whose final 
destiny is more intimately related to the 
future development of foreign economies 
than most of us are willing to recognize. 

DAVID M. BILLIKOPF 
- Santiago 
Chile 


SCALAPINO, ROBERT A. and GEORGE T. 
YU. Modern China and Its Revolutionary 
Process: Recurrent Challenges to the Tra- 
ditonal Order 1850-1920. Pp. xu, 814. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1985. No price. 


This volume, the first of a projected three- 
part study of China’s revolutionary process 
from the Taiping Rebellion to the present, is 
not only one of the largest but also one of the 
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most innovative studies of its kind. Although 
Scalapino and Yu begin their study with the 
Taiping Rebellion and spend some time on 
various attempts at reform during the nine- 
teenth century, most of the present volume, 
pages 109-691, is devoted to the unfolding of 
the 1911 Revolution and its aftermath up to 
the founding of the Chinese Communist 
Party in 1920-21. Because of its size and 
scope, there is a natural tendency to compare 
this work to the volumes dealing with modern 
China in The Cambridge History of China. 
The two works are very different in concept 
and form, however. The Cambridge History 
is a composite work consisting of separate 
articles written by various specialists in the 
field of modern Chinese history. Therefore it 
tends to be much more topical in content and 
lacks both the sharpness of focus and broad- 
sweeping interpretation presented in this 
work of Scalapino and Yu. Furthermore, 
Scalapino and Yu are essentially political 
scientists and much more concerned with 
theories of revolution and social change than 
many of the contributors to The Cambridge 
History. l . 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
present work is the attempt to tie together 
the complexities of socioeconomic and insti- 
tutional change; foreign influence; territorial 
and population factors; time; the all-perva- 
sive weight of tradition, personalities, and 
factions; and constantly shifting ideological 
positions. It has been a massive undertaking, 
and the wealth of well-documented detail to 
be found in the work is impressive. Scalapino 
and Yu are also to be complimented on the 
readability of the text and their efforts to 
provide extensive bibliographical assistance 
for further study. 

Scalapino and Yu have undoubtedly pro- 
duced one of the most important works on 
modern China in years. It is also likely to be 
one of the more controversial. Their attempt 
to provide a theoretical framework for 
China’s revolutionary process is bound to 
raise many questions. I had little problem 
with their theoretical arguments as such, but 
I often felt that the distribution of factual 
material in the narrative portions of the text 
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tended to be at odds with those arguments. 
For example, in their theoretical discussions 
Scalapino and Yu stress the importance of 
socioeconomic factors and the primacy of- 
social revolution: “social revolution is always 
a process, within which political revolution 
may or may not be a part.” However, it is 
precisely this aspect of the revolutionary 
process that receives the weakest coverage in 
the narrative portions of the text. In fact, it 
quickly becomes clear that what interests 
Scalapino and Yu most is the personalities 
involved, their political struggles, and ideo- 
logical debates, rather than sociceconomic 
and institutional change. Sun Yat-sen is 
given far more prominence than most recent 
studies of the 1911 Revolution would tend to 
warrant, so much so, in fact, that the reader 
is left with the uncomfortable feeling that we 
are being pushed back somewhat into the 
traditional Kuomintang-Communist inter- 
pretation of his role as the great leader. This 
is not to say that Sun is glorified in the same 
way, or that his weaknesses are not men- 
tioned, but his role as the leader is stressed in 
such a way that it tends to obscure the role of 
others, the fact that one of the chief weak- 
nesses of the revolutionaries was their lack of 
coherent leadership, and the fact that what- 
ever success the political revolution enjoyed 
was due more to the collapse of the old 
society than to any effort on the part of those 
who claimed to be its leaders. While these 
points are clearly made in the theoretical 
interpretive sections of the text, the narrative 


- gections would seem to belie their signifi- 


cance. Perhaps there would have been more 
coherence between theory and narrative if in 
the narrative portion Scalapino and Yu had `. 
spent more time considering root causes for 
the failure of the political revolution, includ- 
ing the role of provincial and local elites. 
After all, it was they and their military allies, 
not the revolutionaries and their supporters, 
who proved to be the source of real political 
power at the time of the 1911 Revolution and 
in the years to follow. 

The greatest difficulty faced in any coop- 
erative work is the attempt to bring the 
contributions óf its separate authors together 
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in a unified whole. In general Scalapino and 
Yu have accomplished this task very well, 
but one is still left with the feeling that the 
broad theoretical contributions of the work 
would have been better served if they had 
been provided with a broader base in the 
socioeconomic and institutional history of 
the period. 
W. ALLYN RICKETT 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


EUROPE 


BERG, MAXINE. The Age of Manufacturers: 
Industry, Innovation and Worx in Britain 
1700-1820. Pp. 378. Totowa, NJ: Barnes 
& Noble Books, [985. $33.75. 


The industrial revolution in England has 
been a major focus of innumerable articles 
and monegraphs. Yet, as Maxine Berg 
reminds us, many scholars have presented an 
incomplete and ill-developed picture of the 
period. Her book integrates labor, social, 
and economic history to refute the spate of 
conventional explanations that focus on 
strictly economic issues. Her sharpest targets 
are prowth models and stage theories that 
dominate interpretations of the period and, 
as a consequence, narrow and limit the issues 
examined. 

Berg’s contribution is to present a wide 
array of evidence suggesting (1) that indus- 
trial growth and technological change 
occurred throughout the eighteenth century, 
not just in part of the period, and that the 
latter involved much more than mechaniza- 
tion—for example, development of hand 
and intermediate techniques; (2) that indus- 
trialization was first and foremost concerned 
with work organization, that is, the organiza- 
tion of production; and (3) that technical and 
industrial change did not always lead to 
economic growth. 

Berg argues that changes in work organi- 
zation can have disastrous as well as benefi- 
cial effects for labor. She demonstrates that 


regional industrial decline took place at the 
same time as industrial expansion occurred 
during the eighteenth century. She empha- 
sizes the important role that cultural, polit- 
ical, and social institutions play in promoting 
or retarding technological change. This was 
particularly significant where workers resisted 
the introduction of textile machinery. 

Berg’s focus on textiles and metals does 
not limit the breadth of her analysis. She 
argues that we must go beyond the idea that 
textiles only referred to cotton. Further 
research, she suggests, must pay equal atten- 
tion to mining, building, food, drink, leather 
trades, and the division between male and 
female labor markets. 

Berg’s book is an excellent reference book 
for students of the industrial revolution. Yet 
her analysis encounters some serious prob- 
lems when she tries to develop a framework 
for future historians. From her interpretation 
of the industrial revolution it is not possible 
to discern a particular framework that other 
scholars could use to expand and widen her 
analysis. While criticizing neoclassical eco- 
nomic theory for asking the wrong questions, 
she fails to formulate an alternative frame- 
work, 

We will certainly benefit by Berg’s 
attempts to synthesize a large body of infor- 
mazion that has previously been presented in 
disparate places. I have no doubt that many 
of ker conclusions and interpretations will be 
supported as new and ongoing research is 
completed. Future researchers, however, need 
to be as rigorous as their opponents if Berg’s 
and other sympathetic interpretations are to 
replace conventional explanations. 

LOU FERLEGER 

University of Massachusetts 

Boston 


CORRIGAN, PHILIP and DEREK SAYER. 
The Great Arch: English State Formation 
as Cultural Revolution. Pp. viii, 268. New 
York: Basil Blackwell, 1985. $34.95. 
Paperbound, $15.95. 
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The aim of this book is ambitious and 
exciting. Taking their cue from an argument 
developed by E. P. Thompson in a famous 
essay of 1965 on the particular features of 
English historical development, where the 
phrase “the great arch” is used to describe an 
epochal process of bourgeois revolution be- 
tween the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Corrigan and Sayer seek to develop a novel 
account of English political development 
that can serve simultaneously as a new model 
of historical sociology. They see the “embour- 
geoisement of England’s dominant classes” 
and concomitant “proletarianization of the 
ruled” as extending between the eleventh and 
the nineteenth centuries and occurring within 
a framework of national state formation, in 
which processes of “moral regulation” are as 
important as the more commonly recognized 
administrative and coercive apparatuses. 
This is the “cultural revolution” of the title— 
namely, the effort “to give unitary and 
unifying expression to what are in reality 
multifaceted and differential historical expe- 
riences of groups within society, denying 
their particularity” and obscuring the struc- 
tured inequalities of “class, gender, ethnicity, 
age, religion, occupation, locality.” While 
working to manufacture one kind of national 
moral community, state agencies systemati- 
cally disorganize the basis of oppositional 
collectivities by individualizing people into 
the juridical objects of state attentions. Thus 
the state functions, in a phrase of Dur- 
kheim’s, as “the organ of moral discipline.” 

Though they insist on the centrality of 
conflict and negotiation between dominant 
and oppositional cultures in this process, 
Corrigan and Sayer focus primarily on 
writing a history “from above,” by distin- 
guishing a series of “‘long waves’ of revolu- 
tion in government.” The analysis is divided 
into six main chapters, dealing respectively 
with the medieval prelude, Elton’s “Tudor 
revolution in government” during the Refor- 
mation of the 1530s, the “Elizabethan Con- 
solidation,” the revolution of the seventeenth 
century, the construction of the Whig oligar- 
chy in the eighteenth century, and finally the 
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period between the 1830s and 1880s, then the 
“working class question” came to dominate 
public discourse. The theoretical perspec- 
tives are eclectic, composed of Marx, Weber, 
and Durkheim, together with a variety of 
contemporary influences, among whom the 
late Philip Abrams is particularly promi- 
nent. Throughout there is an effort to 
explore how a “particular notion of the 
public realm organizes, like a prismatic 
lens, other ‘spheres’—notably those con- 
trasting realms of ‘the private’: familial, 
dependent and domestic for most women 
and children; ‘independent’ and workplace- 
or task-related for most men.” This is also 
guided by a salutary but somewhat rhetor- 
ical emphasis on the gendered character of 
state interventions. 

Unfortunately, the detail of the analysis is 
disappointing. The earlier chapters are most 
successful, providing valuable and well-orga- 
nized commentaries on the specialized litera- 
tures involved. The coherence diminishes as 
the book proceeds, however, and in the long 
nineteenth-century chapter—roughly a quar- 
ter of the whole—the argument disappears in 
a mélange of qualification and confusing 
parenthetical commentary. The analysis also 
stops short in the 1880s, where most other 
discussions of the modern state tend to 
begin, and Corrigan and Sayer never fully 
justify this decision. There is no developed 
discussion of bourgeois revolution as a gen- 
eral problem, which is surprising given Cor- 
rigan and Sayer’s larger polemical agenda 
and the original inspiration of the book’s 
title. In fact, the overall argument is remark- 
ably historicist for two such self-consciously 
theoretical sociologists, and the grand sweep 
of eight centuries necessarily entails an in- 
flated conception of continuity. Moreover, 
comparative perspectives, even as a general 
dimension of the argument, are notable for 
their absence, which is particularly disap- 
pointing given the centrality of the British 
societal model to most developmental theory 
and the recent salience of peculiarity argu- 
ments in other national histories. In these 
ways the book is far less “the milestone in his- 
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torical sociology” than the jacket proclaims. 


GEOFF ELEY 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


OVENDALE, RITCHIE. -The English-speak- 
ing Alliance: Britain, the United States, 
the Dominions and the Cold War, 1945- 
1951. Pp..x, 309. Winchester, MA: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1985. $27.00. i 


On this side of the Atlantic, there has 
been an understandable tendency to regard 
the cold war as a predominantly American 
problem, as something that we have defined 
and struggled about with the Soviets. Ritchie 
Ovendale provides a corrective lens to this 
American myopia. He argues persuasively 
that the cold war—a phrase coined by British 
statesmen—was not initially an American 
affair totally. If anything, the British rode 
point in the early days; and the cold war was 
a global issue, not just a European one. 

Ovendale focuses his considerable research 
on Ernest Bevin, foreign secretary in the 
immediate postwar years, who had served 
under Churchill in the war coalition govern- 
ment. Bevin continued Churchill’s foreign 
policy in two key respects. He was deter- 
mined to preserve the eroding British Empire 
and to continue the English-speaking alliance 
established by Neville Chamberlain in the late 
1930s. Furthermore, like Churchill before 
him, Bevin regarded the Soviets as the pri- 
mary postwar threat and believed that Britain 
could maintain its world-power status. 

Bevin’s assessment of the immediate post- 
war situation was that the cold war encom- 
passed the entire globe, that the French were 
defeatist and of no immediate help, and that 
there. was no other European power for 
Britain to rely upon. Consequently, Britain 
had to: attempt to maintain the English- 
speaking alliance, which meant working to 
modify America’s accommodationist tenden- 
cies toward the Soviet Union, securing Amer- 
ican support for the continuation of Britain’s 


world-power claims, and shoring up the 
Commonwealth, especially the old domin- 
ions. With the exception of South Africa, 
these were all English speaking. Despite 
South Africa’s reprehensible racial policies, 
Bevin believed that it had to be included in 
the alliance for economic and strategic 
reasons. 

Ovendale bases his analysis on research 
carried out in an impressive number of 
national and private archives and collections 
in Australia, Britain, South Africa, and the 
Un-ted States. In my opinion, the portrait of 
Bevin that emerges is of someone whose 
policies were shrewd and influential in the 
short run, but whose policies were narrowly 
conceived and ultimately shortsighted. His 
stiff resolve to continue the policies of his 
immediate predecessors served a useful pur- 
pose in that they encouraged America not to 
drift back into prewar isolation. His determi- 
nation, however, to preserve Britain’s links 
with the dominions and his anti-European 
stance retarded Britain’s participation in the 
European Economic Community. 

NEAL A. FERGUSON 

University of Nevada 

Reno 


WARK, WESLEY K. The Ultimate Enemy: 
British Intelligence and Nazi Germany, 
1933-1939. Pp. 304. Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1985. $32.50. — 


Wesley K. Wark, assistant professor of 
history at the University of Calgary, has 
written a clear, well-documented, revealing 
account of British intelligence estimates of 
Germany on the eve of World War II. His 
research in the unpublished records—the 
service departments, cabinet, Foreign Office, 
Prime Minister’s Office, Treasury, and War > 
Office—private papers, published docu- 
ments, and secondary accounts is extensive. 
The material is well organized and presented 
with efficiency and verve. His study will inter- 
est both the scholar and the layperson con- 
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cerned with the interwar period, causes of 
the war, problems of intelligence, and the 
interdependence of military and diplomatic 
policy. 

Proceeding chronologically, Wark per- 
ceives four phases in British assessments of 
Germany: German “secrecy” (1933-35), 
Anglo-German relative openness during a 
“honeymoon” (1935-36), “blindness” causing 
British pessimism (1936-38), and revived 
British confidence during “war scares and 
war” (1938-39). A number of themes link this 
evolution. Interservice rivalry had the doubly 
unfortunate consequence of producing com- 
peting, sometimes contradictory pictures and 
excessively pessimistic evaluations based on 
cumulative worst-case scenarios. The early 
perception of Germany as the ultimate 
enemy, the prediction of possible war in 
1939, and the expectation of a German 
blitzkrieg defeated by Britain in a long war 
were notably accurate. Confirming and pre- 
paring for this eventuality were, however, 
complicated by the paucity of information 
and above all the inclination to fit the extant 
information into preconceptions. Wark’s 
overriding point is the basic unanimity of the 
intelligence community and the cabinet: “at 
no stage during the 1930s were there any 
fundamental contradictions between intelli- 
gence reporting and the foreign policy of the 
government.” Why? Because both felt caught 
in a bind: rearmament seemed to risk eco- 
nomic recovery and resistance to Hitler, 
implied another war, which would not resolve 
the German problem. Pessimistic percep- 
tions of Germany were reinforced by the 
prevalent assumption of totalitarian military 
superiority. 

While granting the accuracy of long- 
range evaluations, Wark severely criticizes 
widely fluctuating and exaggerated estimates 
of Germany. “There can be no doubt that 
Britain suffered through a classic intelligence 
failure stemming, not from an inability to 
identify one’s enemy, but from an inability to 
understand the real nature of the threat that 
enemy posed.” The major impact of intelli- 
gence was “to confirm the government in its 
conduct of foreign policy”; since “appease- 
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ment ultimately failed, . . . the contribution 
of intelligence, in this sense, was strikingly 
negative.” In short, since appeasement failed, 
intelligence failed. This conclusion is based 
on two assumptions: that different intelli- 
gence might have produced another policy 
and that appeasement failed. Given prevail- 
ing preconceptions, however, it was doubtful 
that British intelligence could produce differ- 
ent conclusions and, even then, that they 
could have imposed them on the government. 
Appeasement certainly failed to stop Hitler 
without war or produce a war under more 
promising circumstances—which is highly 
arguable; but if Hitler was not deterrable and 
an earlier war was neither more promising 
nor acceptable to the British public, then 
appeasement may be seen as the unfortunate 
precondition for British public support of 
war. In this sense, British policy and intelli- 
gence served better than has been imagined. 
L. L. FARRAR, Jr. 
Chestnut Hill 
Massachusetts - 
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DELLI CARPINI, MICHAEL X. Stability and 
Change in American Politics: The Coming 
of Age of the Generation of the 1960s. 
Pp. xxv, 374. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. $35.00. 


Delli Carpini seeks to understand in what 
ways, if at all, the generation of the 1960s 
represents a politically distinct generation, 
and, ifit does, what impact it is having on the 
political system. His data consist of presiden- 
tial election-year surveys covering the years 
1952 to 1980 conducted by the University of 
Michigan Inter-University Consortium for 
Political and Social Research. 

Delli Carpini defines the sixties as running 
from 1963—because it marked a sharp accel- 
eration in civil rights and Vietnam war 
protests—through 1973, when direct U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam ended. Members of 
the sixties’ generation are individuals who 
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were aged | to 36 during this period. Delli 
Carpini divides this large group into three 
subgenerations of equal age spans. 

A highly simplified version of Delli Car- 
pini’s complex thesis is that. the sixties’ 
generation is distinguished by having, to 
some degree, dropped out of politics. 
Although there are other measurable differ- 
ences such as a slight preference for the 
Democratic Party, these differences are not 
being translated into political impact because 
of the generation’s relative political inactiv- 
ity. Furthermore, as this generation grows 
older, its distinctiveness is eroding as it 
merges into the rest of the population. Delli 
Carpini concludes that 1960s’ ideas have had 
little permanent impact on society. 

Most of the book is a detailed statistical 
exploration of the data in a manner familiar 
to students of election and poll results. The 
sixties’ generation is compared with other 
segments of the population with regard to 
diffuse political support, political agendas, 
political involvement, partisan support, and 
other standard measures of political behav- 
ior. Life cycle, economic, and other variables 
are considered along with generational 
factors. 

This volume is aimed at a much broader 
range of readers than is common in the often 
abstruse survey research literature. Subtle 
definitional problems, comprehensive litera- 
ture reviews, statistical techniques, and rela- 
tionships among masses of intertwined vari- 
ables are explained with unusual clarity. 

When Delli Carpini remains close to his 
data and methodological concerns he is 
altogether convincing. Occasionally, he 
strays far from that firm base into larger 
realms, and he is ill equipped to do so. He 
attempts to describe the broad cultural and 
economic characteristics of the sixties, but 
be founders on the complexity of the period 
and the heterogeneity of the American popu- 
lation. His portrait of the 1960s seems drawn 
primarily from record album covers. 

When he argues that the ideas of the 
sixties have had no significant lasting effects 
he ignores the civil rights movement—even 
though it is included in his definition of the 


sixties—-the women’s movement, environ- 
mentalism, and consumerism. Happily, 
neither the radical—or perhaps youthful— 
perspective that allows Delli Carpini to 
dismiss such forces nor his weak pop soci- 
ology mar an otherwise outstanding piece of 
scholarship. 
CARL GRAFTON 

Auburn University 

Montgomery 

Alabama 


DENNY, BREWSTER C. Seeing American 
Foreign Policy Whole. Pp. 200. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1985. $19.95. 


Numerous works detail American foreign 
policy since World War IJ. Brewster C. 
Denny’s approach is refreshing because he 
employs essentially the essay form. After a 
satisfying interpretive review of our foreign 
policy, concluding with the cold war, his 
major analysis is of present components and 
organization of that policy. 

Denny had impressive credentials and 
extensive government and academic experi- 
ence. His style is clear, the text professional, 
analysis and conclusions reasoned, with some 
being controversial. 

The Constitution frames discussion of 
national security functions and actors. Fed- 
eral system checks brought Watergate to 
heel, a result European parliaments might 
not guarantee. Policy is traced from Amer- 
ica’s founding, “through the first try at world 
order,” to isolation again, and to permanent 
global responsibility. Presidential power with 
respect to the cold war required organization 
to he effective. The National Security Coun- 
cil system, the merged Defense Department, 
combined agencies’ intelligence, dimensions 
of science and security, and intergovernment 
programs like the United Nations are current 
legacies. 

The Eberstadt Report was publicized as 
the guide for President Kennedy on strong 
leadership; on excellent authority he never 
read it. A cruciel change in the National 
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Security Council was the pioneering appoint- 
ment of substance-attracted academics to 
the low-profile staff role of the assistant for 
national security affairs. This made Kis- 
singers and Brzezinskis inevitable. 

Judicious is Denny’s appraisal of the cold 
war: 


It is difficult to see how events would have 
unfolded substantially differently unless the Soviet 
Union had simply abandoned any interest in 
international communism and accepted Western 
guarantees of security in central Europe or unless 
the United States had simply retreated to a 
position of isolation or appeasement (p. 81). 


One can be critical of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, its awkward dual role in 
intelligence analysis and clandestine opera- 
tions, and the impractical position of its 
director as de facto head of eight competing 
intelligence agencies. Nevertheless, Denny 
describes, with examples, intelligence as a 
functioning facet of national security. 

Congressional activism in the formation 
of foreign policy has grown with the War 
Powers Act, oversight subcommittees, and 
markedly increased staff. Operating meth- 
ods, limiting the executive, have threatened 
orderly global developments. Diversity and 
institutional struggles thus mark our demo- 
cratic process, perhaps even protecting our 
liberties. 

In concluding, Denny analyzes changes 
in the multifunctional presidency: technol- 
ogy, prolonged campaigns and America’s 
superpower status. He doubts the secretary 
of state can be the president’s coordinator, 
adviser, and department manager. With no 
program funds, however, secretary of state 
as chairman, contrasting with the Pentagon 
and intelligence community, is the poor 
relation at the table. The 10 percent of the 
department the president and secretary “may 
need suddenly, . . . long unneeded and 
unused, is not geared to their concerns.” 
Further, despite the ebsence of a parochial 
constituency since Truman, it lacks “a 
national, multidimensional view.” Govern- 
ment size would be countered by a dubious 
concentration of decision making in a White 
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House staff, Denny contends. These are 
arguable conclusions. 

The book is not long and is more reader 
retentive than other footnote-laden efforts. 
Student and scholar will find it a suitable 
backdrop toward understanding American 
foreign policy. 

ROY M. MELBOURNE 

Chapel Hill 

North Carolina 


GRIFFITH, ELISABETH. In Her Own Right: 
The Life of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Pp. xx, 268. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1984. $17.95. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton stands apart from 
many, if not all, the other leaders of the 
nineteenth-century woman’s movement 
because of her understanding that reform 
must touch all aspects of life. Although she 
early insisted on the right to vote, her 
demands, unlike those of Lucy Stone, Lucre- 
tia Mott, and even Susan B. Anthony, went 
far beyond the right to vote. She understood 
that the revolution she sought must include 
the right of women to seek divorce, changes 
in the economic system, and even an attack 
on the reactionary doctrines of the church. 
Her determination to speak out on these 
issues brought her into conflict with many 
other leaders of the movement who feared 
that her radicalism would taint the cause of 
suffrage. 

Elisabeth Griffith’s biography is notable 
for its attempt to delineate connections 
between Stanton’s personal life and her 
activist pursuits. She has used social learning 
theory to explain how and why “Stanton 
defined and developed a model of indepen- 
dent behavior, and then achieved it.” As a 
result of this focus on role models, Griffith is 
particularly successful at explaining the rela- 
tionship between Stanton and such signifi- 
cant figures in her life as her father, Lucretia 
Mott, her husband, and Susan B. Anthony. 
These are the most impressive aspects of the 
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volume. In the end, however, as Griffith 
herself admits, such techniques may illumi- 
nate, but can never thoroughly explain, the 
development of so extraordinary an indi- 
vidual as Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

The volume has flaws. Among these, and 
one for which Griffith cannot be held respon- 
sible, is the nature of the source material. 
Stanton’s own records are incomplete and 
her handwriting is difficult to decipher. 
Moreover much of what she left behind was 
altered by her children in an attempt to make 
their mother appear more respectable. It is, 
consequently, difficult to be certain that a 
particular document is as it was left by 
Stanton.’ 

Another problem is that Griffith some- 
times confuses the reader by introducing 
subjects that have not yet been explained. 
For example, The Woman’s Bible is re- 
peatedly brought into the discussion before 
it itself is finally discussed. Similar lapses 
occasionally leave the reader disoriented. 
Perhaps less important is the exceptionally 
poor index that either omits topics altogether 
or contains only incomplete listings. 

Allin all, however, this is a worthy piece 
of work and of use to both the uninformed 
reader, who will learn a great deal about one 
of America’s foremost feminist leaders, as 
well as the scholar, who will find the discus- 
sion of Stanton’s relationship with Anthony 
particularly illuminating. 

DAVID AMMERMAN 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee 


SCHOLTEN, CATHERINE M. Childbearing 
in American Society: 1650-1850. Edited 
by Lynne Withey. Pp. viii, 143. New 
York: New York University Press, 1985. 
$22.50. 


This brief book opens up broad overviews 
of the new worlds of American social history. 
It begins with colonial women who were 
pregnant an average of six years of their lives 


while delivering eight children. Pregnant 
women might still be referred to as “teeming” 
or “breeding.” Their children were born at 
home, with the assistance of a midwife, in the 
company of other women. Babies were then 
bound in swaddling clothes and frequently 
given to wet nurses. About one-half of these 
colonial children did not live beyond the age 
of ten. The survivors were disciplined strictly 
at any early age to control their sinful 
inheritances as children of Adam—“innocent 
vipers”. 

Scholten criticizes those historians who 
believe that colonial women, because of their 
useful roles in the agricultural economy, had 
a status higher than that of U.S. women of 
the 1800s. Rather, she argues that women’s 
status rose after the Revolution, because of 
such factors as urbanization, changes in 
popular beliefs, alterations in the economy, 
medical improvements, and mass education; 
she notes that one-half of all women in New 
England during the 1700s could not sign 
their own names. Women increasingly began 
to have their children in hospitals, under the 
control of male doctors; to have fewer chil- 
dren; to emphasize the importance of intelli- 
gen: and well-educated mothers in raising 
children; and to praise the intrinsic value of 
each child rather than considering children 
primarily as an economic asset. These 
changes could be conservative, stressing that 
the woman’s place was in the home, or they 
could expand her personal opportunities for 
education and her new status as idealistic, 
sensitive, maternal reformer of society. 

Scholten’s comments. are built upon 26 
pages of notes—but no bibliography— 
ranging through such primary sources as 
diaries, letters, sermons, and women’s maga- 
zines, along with a knowledgeable reliance 
on the basic works of women’s history, legal 
history, and social history. Still, this book 
will be superseded. Scholten completed only 
90 pages of the text—the first four chapters— 
before her death in 1981. She had intended to 
write a comprehensive history of childbirth 
and childbearing in the United States up to 
the 1930s. The future author who does this 
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will rely partially upon this valuable summary 
by Catherine Scholten. 
DAVID De LEON 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 


STEINER, GILBERT Y. Constitutional 
Inequality: The Political Fortunes of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. Pp. 113. Wash- 
ington, DC: Brookings Institution, 1985. 
$22.85. Paperbound. $8.95. 


REBELL, MICHAEL A. and ARTHUR R. 
BLOCK. Equality end Education: Federal 
Civil Rights Enforcement in the New 
York City Schoo! System. Pp. xi, 340. 
Princeton,- NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1985. $28.50. 


It is a sign of the times that the principal 
constitutional concept now involved in the 
processes of legislation, administration, and 
litigation is the guaranty of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, and it is in the arena of 
public education that the claim to the equal 
protection of the laws has been most exten- 
sively reviewed and evaluated in recent years. 
These two books make a solid contribution 
to the understanding of the current debate 
over these equal-protection issues. 

Gilbert Steiner, now a senior fellow in 
the Governmental Studies program of the 
Brookings Institution and: for many years 
professor of political science at the University 
of Illinois, seeks to explain why the Equal 
Rights Amendment (ERA) failed to achieve 
verification. In this small, well-written book 
Steiner has assembled the main facts in the 
history of the ERA, and suggests a number 
of reasons that explain the demise ofthe 
ERA in the ratification process. One factor 
was presidential indifference. Presidents 
Ford and Carter said that they left the issue 
to the care of their wives; President Reagan 
openly opposed ratification; only President 
Nixon actually endorsed ratification. 

Steiner also argues that the Supreme 
Court’s construction of the equal-protection 
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clause tended to suggest that perhaps the 
ERA was not really necessary. In addition, 
the ERA was deeply involved in the angry 
controversy over abortion, for it was widely 
feared that the ERA would tend to strengthen 
the legitimacy of the Court’s decision in Roe 
v. Wade[410 U.S. 113 (1973)]. Furthermore, 
the opposition of Senator Sam Ervin, Jr., of 
North Carolina, who achieved such national 
attention in chairing the Watergate hearings 
and who had a great reputation as an expert 
in the law of the Constitution, carried great 
weight. Steiner also believes that the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan reawakened old 
anxieties regarding the possible role of 
women in combat, especially after registra- 
tion for the draft was resumed. 

Finally, Steiner thinks that the case fo 
the ERA was weakened by resort to suspect 
procedures. For example, the resolution that 
extended the ratification time by 39 months 
was adopted by Congress by much less than 
a two-third’s vote, whereas both houses of 
Congress were virtually unanimous when the 
original vote was taken in 1972. The ERA 
expired in June 1982, short three state ratifi- 
cations, and Steiner believes that a new move 
for an ERA would have a much better 
chance of success “if the sponsors agreed to 
almost any proviso limiting access to abor- 
tion.” All in all, this is a thoughtful and 
useful book. 

Rebell and Block are New York lawyers 
and part-time law school lecturers—at Yale 
and Columbia—who have been especially - 
involved in the resolution of educational 
problems. Their book is very densely written 
and heavily annotated. In a book of 340 
pages, the footnotes, which are inconve- 
niently located in the back, occupy 112 
pages. Indeed, most of the discussion of the — 
many court decisions dealing with segrega- 
tion in the schools is buried in the footnotes. 

The Office of Civil Rights, which was 
then located in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, undertook in the 
1970s to investigate in depth conditions in 
the school systems of four large cities, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and New 
York—the Big Cities Reviews. The Rebell- 
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Block book analyzes in almost overpowering 
detail the compliance review in the New 
York City School System. The great issue 
was whether the touchstone of judgment 
should be measured by equality of opportu- 
nity or by equality of result. The two agree- 
ments that emerged from the complex activi- 
ties in New York, it is concluded, “combined 
substantial result-oriented institutional 
reforms with a sensitive maintenance of 
opportunity-oriented emphases on individ- 
ual options and meritocratic standards.” 
Rebell and Block also seek to compare 
the effectiveness of the administrative 
approach to the problems of education as 
compared with that of resort to the courts. 


They conclude that in the short run, where . 


quick results are sought, the administrative 
process is better, but that the courts have 
greater staying power in monitoring the 
implementation of agreements, over the long 
run. 

This book is extremely complex and 
couched in overly technical language. Too 
many events and ideas are crowded into 
overly dense prose, supported by enormous 
annotations, and too many individuals are 
identified and worked into the text. It is not 
an easy read, but it is a valuable contribution 
to our understanding of how some very 
complex problems are handled by the various 
branches of government. 

DAVID FELLMAN 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


SUNDQUIST, JAMES L. Constitutional 
Reform and Effective Government. Pp. 
x, 262. Washington, DC: Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1986. No price. 


The election of Ronald Reagan in 1980 
has brought forth serious consideration of 
the issue of reconstructing the U.S. political 
system. This is an issue that attracts the 
interest of many political theorists, some 
politicians, journalists, and some ordinary 
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citizens. Constitutional Reform and Effective 
Government considers the topic. 

The division of policymaking authority 
among three branches of government——the 
legislative, executive, and judicial—has been 
the tradition, and it provides a safeguard 
against hasty and ill-considered action, as 
the framers intended—a point that Sundquist 
conceeds. The structure does, however, lead 
to stalemate, deadlock, and conflict. This 
book and those who advocate change in the 
name of reform point to the latter issues as 
the most pressing need for change. 

The intent and rationale of the Constitu- 
tion’s framers in creating the U.S. system are 
examined only in scant detail, with some of 
the major developments since the adoption 
of the Constitution being left out or conve- 
niently selected to apply to circumstances of 
the argument. 

The real purpose of this book is to call for 
a strong office of the presidency, unhampered 
by the legislative process or by the judiciary. 
While there are pressing needs for reform in 
the system, Sundquist and his contributors 
are not concerned merely with that issue. A 
clue to the the matter is the overt treatment 
of the so-called legislative veto. Growing 
concern over the “imperial presidency” 
caused Congress to pass a law in the early 
197s that allowed the Congress to override 
a presidential veto. The U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment, on behalf of the executive branch, 
challenged the law in the Supreme Court, 
and the Court overruled the legislative veto 
by a 6-to-3 vote. Although pleased with the. 
ruling, Sundquist was dissatisfied with the 
opinion of Chief Justice Burger. The chief 
justice wrote for the majority because his 
argument was that arbitrary acts should not 
be permitted and that independence of the 
three branches of government was the law. 

It is not surprising that this book deals ` 
very little with what role the judiciary will 
play. Its role is thereby left open to question 
and suspicion. 

The parliamentary system of government 
is presented in summary form-—as a possible 
incrementalism-—and is then rejected: “Par- 
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liamentary democracy is not a model to be 
adopted in its entirety, supplanting the entire 
U.S. Constitutional structure with something 
new and alien.” 

Structural reforms can and should be 
made in the system. But even in this area, 
Sundquist clouds the issue by using some 
rather obscure past proposals as possible 
answers. A case in point is the proposal 
during the Civil. War era of Representative 
George H. Pendleton, later a U.S. senator 
and famous for the Pendleton Act, creating 
the Civil Service System. His proposal called 
for members of the president’s cabinet also 
to have unelected seats in Congress. 

While there is a true need for reform; the 
specter of a strong executive should raise for 
consideration the question of how such a 
system would have served the people if 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was president? Or to 
be more contemporary, what would be the 
fate of the people if Ed Meese, with his views 
on the Constitution, served under an execu- 
tive with unlimited and almost absolute 
powers? 

FREDERICK M. FINNEY 

Economic Research Center 

Dayton 

Ohio 


VATTER, HAROLDG. The U.S. Economy in 
World War I. Pp. x, 198. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1985. $25.00. 


FOOT, ROSEMARY. The Wrong War: Amer- 
ican Policy and the Dimensions of the 
Korean Conflict, 1950-1953. Pp. 290. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1985. $29.95. 


-- Although there are shortcomings in each, 
scholars and students will find these books 
useful. 

In the first, the data are so voluminous 
that they cannot be summarized. There are 
tables and charts, figures and statistics, and 
footnotes that document everything, even 
items not in the text. There are citations to 
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statutes and officials, and there is a i oes 
that takes us to 1960. i 

There is, however, no good writing. I 
would guess that the book was originally 
written at 400 pages, but that someone 
decided that only 160 pages could be allowed. 
Vatter, a professor at Portland State Univer- 
sity, then had to cut to meet that limit. No 


. other reason suggests itself for the run-on 


sentences with widely disparate ideas that 
leave the reader looking for relief. Noris 
there any other plausible explanation for 
Vatter’s promise that the work will be an 
“interpretive presentation,” when one reads 
many pages without a single interpretation, 
and other stretches of only unsupported 


. assertions. Many readers will find the book 


valuable, but no one will likely enjoy it. 
The second volume is very well written. It 
minutely details American attitudes about 
the People’s Republic of China from October . 
1949 through July 1953. According to Foot, 
a professor at the University of Sussex in 
England, materials she turned up under the 
Freedom of Information Act show that U.S. 
contingency planning throughout the period 
called for extending the war into Manchuria 
and other parts of China proper unless the | 
Chinese did this or that, depending on the 
time. No, one familiar with I. F. Stone’s 
history will be surprised by American pugnac- 
ity. But reading the words in the mouths of 
policymakers who often took different public 
positions is eye opening. And after what we 
have learned about the wrong premises that 
led Washington into Vietnam and kept it 
there, the erroneous judgments made about 
so-called monolithic Communism in Korea 
mark even earlier American shortsightedness. 
The Foot book, however, becomes tiring. 
Not much new occurs over the 200 pages of 
the history, and the reader wearies of the — 
same old tale. There is a useful chronology of 
the military and political actions that accom- 
panies what the text focuses on, but the map 
strangely does not locate some important 
places. The chapter of conclusions, the biblio- 
graphy, the documentation, and the index 
are all excellent. 
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The two books, then, will more likely 
serve as references than as solid reading. 
They will do well in that role. 

W. T. GENEROUS, Jr. 

Choate Rosemary Hall 

Wallingford 


Connecticut 


WHITE, GRAHAM and JOHN MAZE. Harod 
Ickes of the New Deal: His Private Live 
and Public Career. Pp. 263. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1985. 
$20.00. 


LEFF, MARK. The Limits of Symbofic 
Reform: The New Deal and Taxation, 
1933-1939. Pp. ix, 308. New York: Can- 
bridge University Press, 1985. $32.50. 


As evidenced by the recent publication 3f 
these two works, scholars continue to be 
drawn to the Great Depression and the New 
Deal. Harold Ickes, Franklin Roosevel:’s 
head of the Public Works Administration 
and secretary of the interior, is the subject of 
a collaborative biography by historian 
Graham White and psychologist John Maze. 
Their book focuses on the impact of Ickea’s 
personal life upon his public career. Thy 
depict Ickes as a man overwhelmed by 
anxieties and incapable of understanding tie 
motivations of himself and others. Readers 
. will find this view of Ickes consistent with 
that revealed in his published three-volume 
Secret Diary. ) 

White’s historical analysis is this book’s 
greatest strength. Relying largely upon tae 
unpublished Ickes papers and autobiograph- 
ical materials in the Library of Congress, 
he carefully traces Ickes’s evolution as a 
reformer—his brief journalistic stint with the 
Chicago Record, his legal training and law 
practice, and his involvement in Republican 
politics in Hlinois. White clearly shows how 
Ickes’s carly concern for the underdog lozi- 
cally formed the basis for his later defense-of 
oppressed Indians, blacks, women, and otker 


minorities. Similarly, Ickes’s fight against 


exploitation of natural resources as inter-or 


secretary was reminiscent of Progressive era 
reformers’ conservation crusades. White 
skillfully weaves these themes throughout 
his study of Ickes’s careers, thereby lending 
direction and coherence to portions of this 
book. 

Unfortunately, Maze’s exessive use of 
Freudian analyses detracts from his col- 
league’s efforts. Maze alleges that Ickes 
suffered from “castration anxiety” and a 
“mother-fixation.” As proof of this latter 
abnormality, Maze cites Ickes’s “serious con- 
cern with cooking,” his “obsessive minute 
supervision” of the construction of his home, 
his unpaid legal defense of women industrial 
workers, his crusades for minority rights, 
and “the moral masochism that prevented 
his escaping from the almost endless misery 
of his first marriage.” Maze interprets Ickes’s 
love of nature as evidence of anxiety over his 
masculinity: 


landscapes often function as symbols for the 
female body; ... forest giants... are classic phallic 
symbols, and we have seen how concerned Ickes 
was with protecting his own genitality. Combining 
the body of mother earth and the towering forest 
rising from it we have the image of the phallic 
mother. Roosevelt had made Ickes the “mother” 
of PWA, with vast funds to nourish his country. 


Ickes also evinced a “feminine attach- 
ment” for Roosevelt, Maze argues, because 
the president “elicited and provided scope 
for the strong moral convictions Ickes had 
acquired from his mother” and then “dele- 


~ gated to Ickes an administrative version of 


the maternal functions he had always wanted - 
to perform.” 

Maze’s ludicrous flights into the realm of 
“psychoanalytical interpretation”—his 
term—truin an otherwise interesting biogra- 
phy. Although psychohistory at its best can 
be enlightening and fascinating, because of 
Maze’s heavy-handed approach, this work is 
seriously flawed. 

Fortunately, for readers and reviewers 
alike, Mark Leff’s incisive study of New Deal 
taxation delivers all that it promises. Largely 
due to Leff’s command of his sources and his 
forceful writing style, this book should inter- 
est all serious students of the New Deal. Leff 
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_ asserts that taxation policy was “a symbolic 
reform’... , the lightning rod of the New 
Deal, neutralizing threats from conservatives 
and radicals alike.” He posits this thesis by 
contrasting Roosevelt’s rhetoric on taxation 
with tax measures that were proposed and, 
in some cases, implemented. 

During the 1930s, the income tax never 
applied, Leff urges, to more than 5 percent of 
Americans, and only a small minority of 
those shouldered much of the tax burden. 
Roosevelt extended the regressive excises of 
the Hoover era and added taxes on liquor, 
agricultural commodities, and wages covered 
by social security. Also, because of their 
political influence in all tax debates, members 
of the middle class were exempt from a fair 
share of taxes. The result was a tax system 
that hit lower-income Americans hardest. 
Leff concludes from these facts that despite 
Roosevelt’s outcry in 1935 against “male- 
factors of great wealth,” the enemies of the 
“forgotten man,” his tax program lacked any 
progressive reform measures that would 
benefit citizens at the bottom of the economic 

yramid, 

In 1935-36, as Roosevelt’s reelection 
campaign intensified. he and his advisers 
pursued a “politics of ostracism,” uniting 
“ordinary” citizens against their “economic 
royalist enemies.” Roosevelt employed one 
of his favorite political ploys—he allowed 
Congress to take the lead and play to the 
grandstand with demands that the superrich 
should share more of the tax load. Leff 
argues, “FDR never publicly opposed such 
efforts, but rarely did he endorse them.” By 
1935, the president no longer needed business 
cooperation for economic recovery; there- 
fore, he was free to castigate corporate giants 
for tax abuses when it suited his purposes. 
He effectively squelched demands from the 
Left for more progressive tax reform by 
offering a few symbolic gestures. Again, he 
focused on alleged tax evasion by the wealthy 
rather than a comprehensive program to 
redistribute income across the economic and 
social spectrum. Leff suggests that “taxation 
and the polarizing atmosphere associated 
with it served as a New Deal safety valve,” 
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allowing Roosevelt to undercut political 
opponents on the Left and Right. In his 
conclusion, Leff asserts that although Roose- 
velt’s use of tax policy “to crosscut and 
cement his electoral coalition was primarily 
symbolic,” he also made substantive conces- 
sions to this voting bloc—loans and subsidies 
for farmers, benefits and union rights for 
workers, old-age pensions for the elderly, and 
so forth. 

Leff's work is a solid contribution to New 
Deal scholarship. Yet two minor criticisms 
are worth mentioning. Some of the quota- 
tions and explanatory footnotes are rather 
lengthy, and the exorbitant price may limit 
this book’s marketability. 

DAVID E. ALSOBROOK 

Carter Presidential Library 

Atlanta 

Georgia 
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BAUNACH, PHYLLIS JO. Mothers in Prison. 
Pp. xi, 147. New Brunswick, NJ: Transac- 
tion Books, 1985. $19.95. 


The flood of women joining the labor 
force begun in the late 1960s and the conflicts 
arising from this change have illuminated the 
extent to which apparently universalistic 
social institutions are in reality designed to 
meet the singular needs for male clients. 
Prisons are no exception. In Women in 
Prison Baunach joins a tradition of feminist 
research documenting the differential impact 
of social organizations on women and men. 
Implicitly this research is designed to effect 
changes in social policy by providing data 
specifying the types of institutional changes 
required to service new clients——in this case, 
women. 

The central concern in this mongraph is 
the impact of separation from dependent 
children on incarcerated women’s self-con- 
cept and their ability to resume motherhood 
roles on their release from prison. The issue 
is critical in that over half of incarcerated 
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women were living with dependent children 
at the time of arrest and the number of 
incarcerated women is increasing. Baunach 
describes the experiences of incarcerated 
mothers in three/prisons in maintaining 
relationships with their children and the 
effectiveness of two experimental programs 
designed to sustain these relationships. Data 
were collected from prison documents and 
by means of personal interviews with 
inmates, prison staff, and foster mothers. 
Both inmates and foster mothers completed 
Tennessee Self-concept and Maryland Parent 
Attitude scales. 

The study assumes that, as mothehoddi 18 


a dominant feminine role, forced separation - 


from children will result in a loss of self- 


esteem and parenting skills needed to resume - 


child care on leaving prison. The analysis 
provides information on both the individual 
level and the organizational level with major 
implications for policy implementation. 
First, incarceration has a differential impact 
on black and white women due to cultural 
differences. Second, bureaucratic organiza- 
tions have difficulty accommodating client 
participation and unplanned events. 

On the individual level, as extended fami- 
lies are more common among blacks, black 
children are more frequently cared for by 
grandparents and family members than are 
white children. White women are more likely 
to have their children reside with strangers 
and less likely to participate in the selection 
of foster care for their children. In some 
cases they do not know where their children 
are. As a result in black families the feelings 
of deprivation have a greater tendency to be 
ameliorated. On the other hand, in one 
experimental program, where inmates of a 


rural prison learned parenting skills through — 


working in a day care center established for 
children of families residing near the prison, 
black women were not enthusiastic partici- 
pants, as the suburban children were white. 

Throughout the study the continual 
bureaucratic lack of awareness and accom- 
modation to the demands of motherhood 
and children is appalling. Beginning at the 
time of arrest, women are often not allowed 


to arrange for child care in their absence. In 
an experimental program designed to main- 
tain relationships between mothers, foster 
mothers, and children, all parties were disap- 
pointed when prison staff failed to notify 
mothers of illnesses preventing children’s 
visits. On another occasion the staff failed to 
provide access to foster mothers and children 
arriving after a long trip only to find that 
paperwork was incomplete and the visit 
canceled. 

Mothers are authority figures responsible 
for the socialization of succeeding genera- 
tions. There is a conflict between the depen- 
dence experienced in prison and the responsi- 
bility demands inherent in motherhood roles. 
The two experimental programs were consid- 
ered successful for parental training by those 
who participated. However, the bureaucratic 
demands of the prison regulations on pro- 
grams, the distance of prisons from children’s 
residences, and the rural location of prisons 
were barriers to participation and need to be 
made accommodative in future programs. 

This monograph contributes much to our 
empirical knowledge of the current limita- 
tions of prisons in meeting the needs of a new 
clientele—mothers—and hints at the radical 
changes in concept and in policy and funding 
practices required to design an appropriate 
organizational response to the incarceration 
of women. The success of future generations 
may well be governed to a greater extent 
than we now envision by the success of this 
endeavor. This volume should be of interest 
to policymakers and criminal justice adminis- 
trators. I would also recommend it as supple- 
mentary material in university courses illus- 
trating the use of empirical data. 

CAROLYN R. DEXTER 

Pennsylvania State University 

Middletown 


BELL, RUDOLPH M. Holy Anorexia. Pp. 
xii, 248. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1985. $22.50. 
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It happens that some 261 females born 
after 1199 in Italy have been elevated over 
the centuries to sainthood by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Using data from the 
Church’s official sourcebook on its saints, 
the Bibliotheca Sanctorum, and from a 
multitude of Latin and Italian documents 
and publications, Bell reports in this intri- 
guing book his study of anorexic behavior 
among these women. 

Bell’s basic premise is that some women 
respond to their sex’s ages-old condition of 
subordination and powerlessness by seeking 
mastery over, at the least, their own bodies. 


If this takes the form of stubborn insistence _ 
on severely restricted intake of food, accom- ~ 


panied by binge eating, self-induced vomit- 
ing, amenorrhea, hyperactivity, and other 
symptoms, the condition of anorexia nervosa 
is said to exist. While Bell sees women’s 
status as the primary source of energies for 
anorexia among them, more proximate 
causes of the disorder differ between saints 
and modern secular women. The latter, he 
thinks, may suffer from neurotic feelings of 
social inadequacy that can be assuaged by 
reshaping their bodies to the extreme thinness 
they see as modish. But because the saints 
sought mastery through pursuit of such 
Christian values as asceticism, spirituality, 
and finding unity with God, their anorexia 
was holy. 

To support his basic premise, Bell gives 
much attention to the often prickly relation- 
ships he discerned between his single-minded 
subjects and the parents, relatives, and 
Church authorities who took exception for 
various reasons to the women’s spiritual 
quests. Writing with a grace and power 


uncommon among scholars, Bell takes us , 


with immediacy into home, cloister, and cell, 
where we witness the torments and ecstacies 
of his subjects. To one not familiar with the 
lives of saints, the unremitting perseverance 
(instransigence?), self-imposed regimens of 
extraordinary harshness (masochism?), and 
religious fervor (madness?) of these unusual 
women is astonishing. 

Among the 261 saints, Bell identified 102 
as anorexic. For 25 of these, he presents 
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more or less detailed histories that describe 
anorexic behavior so extreme—even bizarre— 
as permanently to undermine health and, in 
afew cases, to produce death by starvation. 
Unfortunately, because characteristics of the 
remaining 77 anorexics and of the non- 
anorexic majority are merely summarized, 
the reader can neither evaluate the overall 
adequacy of Bell’s data nor assess the validity 
and reliability of his diagnoses. These serious 
weaknesses aside, Holy Anorexia is a sugges- 
tive and fascinating study of women for 
whom religion was a particularly compelling 
force. . 
R. W. ENGLAND, Jr. 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston 


GARDNER, HOWARD. The Mind’ New 
Science: A History of the Cognitive Revo- 
lution. Pp. xv, 423. New York: Basic 
Books, 1985, $22.50. 


At the strictly professional level, Howard 
Gardner has made significant contributions 
to cognitive psychology. He also, however, 
has a metaprofessional life: presenting books 
about his intellectual interests to broad public 
audiences. 

In his newest attempt, The Mind’s New 
Science, Gardner traces the origins of cogni- 
tive science—the amalgam of philosophy, 
psychology, artificial intelligence, linguistics, 
anthropology, and neuroscience that deals 
with issues of what the mind is and how it 
works. After a brief introductory section, he 
looks at each of these six cognitive sciences 
in turn, summing up past achievements— 


‘from Plato to the present—-and judging the 


likely success of current research areas. Ina 
final section, he argues that contemporary 


“research can best be considered, not as 


interdisciplinary problems among the cogni- 
tive sciences, but as central problems to a 
new cognitive science. l 

This is classic whig history—a scan of 
earlier disciplines to spot the origins of 
current intellectual issues. History, of course, 
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is not that simple. Although Gardner does 
recognize, to a limited degree, social context, 
available resources, and dead ends now 
considered incorrect or unproductive, the 
book is fundamentally a current practi- 
tioner’s explanation of how we got to where 
we are now. 

Given the book’s limits as history, what is 
its value? Like other works published by 
Basic Books, Gardner’s is proselytizing to a 
broader audience. He is arguing for a partic- 
ular view of how knowledge and investigation 
should be organized. 

Gardner is at home in this larger world. 
He is a cultivated scientist explaining re- 
search to a cultivated audience. He fits into 
the tradition of nineteenth-century man-of- 
science popularizers like Thomas Huxley, a 
tradition that continues in the writings of 
Lewis Thomas and Stephen Jay Gould. 
These writers do not just make science 
understandable. They present distinct intel- 
lectual programs for public approbation. 

The work of these men of science serves a 
fundamentally different purpose from that 
of more contemporary styles of popular 
science, such as newspaper science sections 
or Discover and Science 86 magazines. These 
more recent forms are dedicated to the ideal 
that scientific information should be available 
to any informed reader—without concern 
for the philosophical or ideological concerns 
that inspire much scientific achievement. 

Gardner, like Huxley or Gould, has an 
intellectual goal: to argue that contemporary 
cognitive sciences should yield certain ques- 
tions to the forms required by a unified 
cognitive science. If asked whether the public 
should receive facts or a worldview from 
science, Gardner would clearly choose the 
latter. 

‘He carries out his task elegantly. In the 
end, however, some of his arguments fail, for 
he convincingly places crucial research pro- 
grams firmly in both the old cognitive 
sciences and in his new unified cognitive 
science. Moreover, despite the attempt to 
reach a broad audience, some readers will 
wish for a much less intellectually complex 
story that gives a more easily comprehensible 


and digestible survey of the trends he 
describes. | 
BRUCE V. LEWENSTEIN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


LEHMAN, EDWARD C., Jr. Women Clergy: 
Breaking through Gender Barriers. Pp. 
xiii, 307. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction 
Books, 1985. $24.95. 


This volume deals with the impact of the 
feminist movement on churches, church 
members’ receptivity to clergywomen, and 
the need to accommodate increasing numbers 
of women seeking a place in the ministry. 
The ultimate challenge for churches is to 
facilitate the implementation of verbalized 
values of equality and justice. Lehman, who 
served as principal investigator, reports on 
the results of a national-sample survey of the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA. This 
research was sociological in its approach. 
Survey questions inquired into the structure 
of attitudes, the importance of clergy sup- 
port, factors related to attitude differences, 
churches as organizations, sources of atti- 
tudes, the effect of contact on level of 
receptivity, attitude change as response to 
information, problems of getting into the 
ministry system, and some observations of 
clergywomen themselves. It is of interest that 
the data collected indicate that “antipathies 
associated with changing sex roles can be 
modified by some of the same techniques as 
those used to reduce hostilities among racial 
and ethnic groups.” 

Almost 4000 individuals nationwide from 
four subgroups within thee denomination 
participated in an ongoing mail survey for a 
three-year period. Overall response was high.. 
Analysis of data is enhanced in the text with 
a penerous number of accompanying tables, 
and at the end of each chapter the reader will, 
find helpful bibliographical suggestions for 
additional reading. 
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The survey findings produced some new 
and useful information. Attitudes toward 
clergywomen among lay church members 
and clergy are found to be basically positive. 
The laity, nevertheless, tends to pursue a 
gender preference for male pastors. Contact 
with women in the role of pastor, however, 
actually results in greater acceptance by 
church members. A major problem area 
perceived for female clergy has do with role 
conflicts—with the cross-pressures of job 
and home. Other concerns reflected fears 
that women as pastors would feminize the 
church and adversely affect financial contri- 
butions. Although gender barriers are break- 
ing down, it is axiomatic that established 
organizations strongly strive to maintain 
their own viability. The church, as an orga- 
nization, also has developed patterns of 
behavior that promote organizational main- 
tenance. Clergymen hold positions of power 
wherein they create and implement policies 
that can either validate or invalidate clergy- 
women’s interests. Thus clergywomen were 
eager to cooperate in the study. The informa- 
tion they provided from their personal expe- 
riences generally supported the patterns 
gleaned from the responses of the church 
members. 

Readers interested in the subject area 
would benefit from reviewing the detailed 
findings of this national survey, which 
explored in considerable depth gender bar- 
riers facing women clergy. The insights 
offered provide direction for achieving fur- 
ther breakthroughs. 

FLORENCE P. ENGELHARDT 

Arizona State University 

Tempe | 


PETERS, EDWARD. Torture. Pp. ix, 202. 
New York: Basil Blackwell, 1985. $24.95. 
Paperbound, $9.95. 


This is not a book about torment or ill- 
treatment in general. Rather, it seeks to 
confine itself to the historical and compara- 
tive study of “torment inflicted by a public 
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authority for ostensibly public purposes... 
torture stands in the same relation to such 
private offences as trespass, battery or aggra- 
vated assult as a state execution stands in 
relation to murder.” 

This restriction arises from one of Peters’s 
central observations, that the term “torture” 
has been taken from its legal and historical 
setting, and that its frequently indiscriminate 
use has eroded its meaning and muffled the 
impact of its denunciation. 

Peters has a happy facility of covering 
much historical ground while maintaining 
both accuracy and a respect for the context 
of institutional developments. At first arising 
out of Greek and Roman requirements of 
proof in cases involving the testimony of 
slaves, torture embedded itself in criminal 
and civil procedure through the progressive 
loss of immunities by the higher social 
orders, and a determination by rulers to 
pursue treason investigations by any means, 
irrespective of the social standing of the 
accused. The megalomania of some of the 
Julio-Claudian emperors provided a prece- 
dent for an expanded use of torture that later 
rulers and their officials were diligently to 
follow. 

Treason might well be called the cutting 
edge of judicial torture, and through the 
temporal aspirations of the Church, treason 
and heresy for a time became synonymous in 
parts of Europe. At a later point the broad- 
ening of the offense of treason to any threat, 
conspiracy, or action against the power of 
the nation-state—as distinct from the earlier 
requirement that the treasonable act was 
directed against the person of the ruler— 
brought a wide range of political criminals 
within the ambit of the torturer. 

For the more serious nonpolitical defen- 
dants torture became part of the judicial 
process because of the stringency of the rules 
of proof—two eyewitnesses or a confession 
were needed for a conviction under Roman | 
law codes. Bits of evidence could not be 
added together to make a proof, and with 
confession considered as “the queen of 
proofs” torture was an inevitable tool of the 
court. 
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Total national mobilization, totalitarian 
ideologies, nuclear weapons and the speed of 
modern warfare, terrorism and counterter- 
rorism, the colonial experience and rapid 
decolonization have all contributed to a 
contemporary revival of torture. It has been 
estimated that one nation in three now 
engages in the practice, and things may get 
worse. One plausible implication of Peters’s 
comparative and historical survey is that the 
nineteenth-century retreat from torture was 
but a temporary departure from what has 
been the norm of the judicial prectices of a 
large and civilized section of the world for 
the last two and a half millennia. 

Its range, the great body of scholarship so 
concisely and clearly presented, the coher- 
ence of its analysis, and the contemporary 
importance of the topic should all ensure a 
wide readership for this book. Peters is to be 
congratulated for applying to such great 
effect the methods of traditional scholarship 
to a deeply disturbing aspect of our history 
and contemporary behavior. 

SEAN McCONVILLE 

University of Illinois 

Chicago 


SCHUMAN, HOWARD, CHARLOTTE 
STEEH, and LAWRENCE BOBO. Racial 
Altitudes in America: Trends and Inter- 
pretations. Pp. xi, 260, Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1985. $22.50. 


G. E. ZURIFF, Behaviorism: A Conceptual 
Reconstruction. Pp. xiii, 369. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1985. $35.00. 


By their titles alone, these books would 
appear to share little substantive or theoret- 
ical ground. Schuman, Steeh, and Bobo 
describe and analyze trends in racial attitudes 
of both white and black Americans over the 
past four decades; Zuriff meticulously dis- 
sects the conceptual bases of behaviorism 
as a method of scientific inquiry. At a more 
general level, however, these two books 
‘represent the ongoing debate surrounding 


`+ the roles of attitudes and behavior in social 
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science research. They both require that we 
reflect on what is worth knowing and how it 
is known. 

Racial Attitudes in America is an impor- 
tant book because it simultaneously reex- 
amines the data on racial attitudes used in 
previous studies and reviews the explanations 
that have been given for changes in these 
attitudes. Its thesis is that making generaliza- 
tions concerning changes in racial attitudes 
is a nazardous enterprise, prone to misrepre- 
sentation and fraught with methodological 
difficulties. In relying primarily on three 
sources of longitudinal data—the National 
Opinion Research Center, Institute for Social 
Research, and Gallup—Schuman, Steeh, and 
Bobo cautiously chart the course of public 
opinion regarding racial attitudes from 1942 
to 1983. They show that the conclusions 
expressed in these studies are often justified 
in light of trend data available at a given 
point in time, but that no single study 
considers the corpus of extant data simulta- 
neously. Based on this review, Schuman and 
his colleagues insist that trend analyses of 
racial attitudes must be understood in the 
context of the historical circumstances sur- 
rounding that research. 

Longitudinal comparisons are difficult if 
for no other reason than because the issues 
believed central to the controversies sur- 
rounding black-white relations have varied 
over time. Thus, for example, Americans 
polled in 1942 were asked whether they 
thought “there should be separate sections 
for Negroes in street cars and buses,” but 
after 1970, that question was not asked 
again. By contrast, some questions—such as 
those concerning busing of black and white 
school children—did not appear on surveys 
until 1972. That question wording sometimes 
differs or that the time interval between the 
asking of questions is irregular further com- 
plicates trend analysis. 

Despite these obstacles, Schuman, Stech, 
and Bobo provide a through and compelling 
analysis of these complex data. At the risk of 
simplifying their conclusions, one finding 
commands unique attention: while favorable 
attitudes toward principles of integration 
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have increased steadily during the period 
under study, attitudes regarding implementa- 
tion of integrationist programs have failed to 
show similar positive trends. “Whether the 
implementation is at the federal or local 
level, whether it is legal or economic, white 
Americans are much less enthusiastic about 
modes of implementation than about ab- 
stract principles.” The future balance 
between principles and implementation is 
left to the political arena. 

The title of Zuriffs book provides a 
succinct, yet apt, description of his ambitious 
task: to organize and to analyze critically the 
principal concepts of behaviorism as they 
have been expounded in this century. He 
identifies four components of this conceptual 
framework: behaviorism as a philosophy of 
science that sets parameters governing the 
questions it explores and the methods it 
follows; behaviorism as a philosophy of 
mind making assumptions concerning human 
nature; behaviorism as a body of empirical 
assumptions about the relationship of behav- 


ior to its environmental context; and behav- 


iorism as an ideology supportive of certain 
ways of knowing. He explores each of these 
in considerable detail with the goal of assess- 
ing the contributions that behaviorism can 
make to the study of human behavior. In 
large measure he succeeds, for the complex 
picture of behaviorism drawn by Zuriff 
clearly illustrates that challenges to behav- 
iorism have not been equally threatening to 
its scientific validity. oo 
As one example of how behaviorists have 
responded to their critics, Zuriff discusses 
the challenge that mentalist language—the 
realm of emotions, ideas, and beliefs—poses 
to behaviorism. The variation that charac- 
terizes behaviorism itself is represented in 
the responses to this criticism, ranging from 
denying the legitimacy of mental language 
altogether to seeking ways of behaviorally 


operationalizing mental concepts. Zuriff is 


quick to point out that these responses 
present philosophical and methodological 
difficulties to their proponents, but he fails 
to conclude that behaviorism cannot mean- 
ingfully incorporate the analysis of mental 
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concepts. Rather, here and elsewhere, his 
goal is to present “an accurate portrait of 
behaviorism and an honest search for what is 
still valuable in it.” 

In addition to the thorough reviews under- 
taken by the authors of both books, there are 
many other good things one could say about 


_ their work. The accessibility of these books 


means that one need not be a trained social 
scientist to appreciate the richness of their 
arguments. In many ways Racial Attitudes 
in America serves as a model for those 
wishing to present quantitative data in an 
interesting way and without jargon. As part 
of a larger concern with the problems in 
analyzing trend data, Schuman, Steeh, and 
Bobo also provide a short course in the 
effects of question wording on survey out- 
comes, reminding us that what we know— 
especially of issues marked by extreme con- 
troversy——depends on what is asked and who 
does the asking. l 

Similarly, Zuriffs discussion of behavior- 
ism educates as well as analyzes. Summaries 
appearing at both the beginning and the end 
of each chapter serve the essential pedogog- 
ical function of carving a path through 
terrain as dense as that addressed here. 
Adding to this an exhaustive bibliography 
and a point-counterpoint organizing scheme, 
the result is a first-rate guide to the literature 
on behaviorism. 

In the end, both of these books demon- 
strate the need for a disaggregated analysis 
of complex issues. Whether in the domain of 
public opinion, philosophical debate, or else- 
where, we would do well to heed their call. 

LEE J. CUBA 
‘Wellesley College 
Massachusetts 


TOLLISON, ROBERT D., ed. Smoking and 
Society: Toward a More Balanced Assess- 
ment. Pp. xi, 368. Lexington, MA: D. C. 
Heath, 1986. No price. 


A majority of adult Americans t 
not smoke, reflecting a general 
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common even among smokers, that smoking 
has been proven to be harmful to health. 
Many people are urging governing bodies to 
take stronger measures to discourage the 
habit and restrict its exercise. Smokers are 
increasingly on the defensive. The contrib- 
utors to this volume have joined to defend 
the smoker and to try to demonstrate that 
“there is a serious and useful scholarly case 
to be made that the conventional wisdom 
about smoking behavior is either wrong, 
unproven, built upon faulty analysis, or 
pushed well beyond the point of common 
sense.” Tollison frankly admits that represen- 
tatives of the tobacco industry supported the 
effort. 

Hans J. Eysenck attempts the most diffi- 
cult task. His essay on the health issue is the 
longest in the book, and he asserts that much 
of the evidence generally cited by the anti- 
smokers is biased by design, ignores other 
possible interpretations of the data, and does 
not support the principal claims of anti- 
smoking adherents. He suggests the “consti- 
tutional hypothesis” as an alternative to the 
“smoking hypothesis.” He raises some inter- 
esting questions, but his essay seems unlikely 
to change any minds. In another article 
Domingo M. Aviado, M.D., examines the 
literature and denies zhat it supports the 
proposition that second-hand smoke is harm- 
ful to nonsmokers. 

Charles D. Spielberger reviews why peo- 
ple take up the habit and why they continue. 
For whatever reason they started, most say 
they continue to smoke because they enjoy it. 

The changing social role of smoking is the 
subject of a short essay by Sherwin J. 
Feinhandler. Douglas J. Den Uyl discusses 
the political and philosophical question of 
how far government ought to go to restrict 


the rights of smokers in order to protect the . 


rights of nonsmokers. He and William F. 
Shughart [I, Robert D. Tollison, and Peter 
L. Berger, in other articles, also examine the 
antismokers. They all find their crusading 
zeal unappealing, and Berger describes a 
developing economic class division between 
smokers and nonsmokers. 


H. Peter Gray and Ingo Walter point out 
the economic contributions of tobacco pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, and consumers. 
James M. Savarese and Shughart weigh the 
significance of tobacco taxes. Stephen C. 
Littlechild and J. J. Boddewyn in separate 
articles argue that tobacco advertising ought 
not be severely limited. Advertising may 
encourage smokers to choose low-tar and 
low-nicotine products. 

James M. Buchanan, Tollison’s senior 
colleague at George Mason University’s Cen- 
ter for Study of Public Choice, argues the 
case for the rights of the smoker against the 
“meddlesome preferences” of antismokers. 
Tollison’s concluding comments suggest that 
what is really at issue is not tobacco but 
individual freedom. Adherents of the conven- 
tional wisdom will continue to disagree. 

WILLIAM R. SUTTON 

San Antonio ` 

Texas 


WRIGHT, ERIK OLIN. Classes. Pp. 291. 
London: Verso, 1985. $25.00. 


This is a book focused on a formulation 
of classical Marxist social thought aimed 
toward a workable middle-range theory 
tested by empirical data. Primarily, Wright 
centers his concern on a detailed examination 
of Marx’s concept of class—which was never 
systematically defined—along with a major 
reformulation of his earlier view of Marxist 
class theory. 

Potential readers should know at the 
outset that Wright is a committed Marxist: 
scholar bent on both theoretical and concep- 
tual clarification of the familiar concerns 
with class, class consciousness, exploitation, 
socialism, change, and reform. As such, this 
is not a book dealing with an eclectic interest 
in social stratification and the multiple vari- 
ables and constructs that American sociolo- 
gisis broadly associate with this more encom- 
passing perspective. l l 

Wright has three overall analytic con- 
cerns: (1) a reconceptualization of class 
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structure from his earlier writing; (2) the 
empirical fit of this reformulation into con- 
temporary American society; and (3) the role 
of politics—change, reform-—to redress the 
current injustices. l 

In his attempt to go considerably beyond 
his earlier formulations that classes are aggre- 
gates in “contradictory locations,” Wright 
now argues that classes are organized around 
four structural variables: (1) classes are rela- 
tional; (2) the relations are antagonistic; (3) 
the antagonisms are based on exploitation; 
and (4) the exploitation emerges, generates, 
from the social relations of production. 

Following from the theoretical work of 
John Roemer, exploitation for Wright now 
becomes a much more powerful factor in the 
delineation of class. Wright argues that 
classes in capitalistic societies result from the 
intersection of- three forms of exploitation: 
the ownership of capital assets; the control of 
capital assets; and “the possession of skill 
and credential assets.” 

Having established his newer concept of 
class, Wright in subsequent chapters puts his 
reformulation to the empirical test. In chap- 
ter 5, for example, he compares the exploita- 
tion-centered concept with two alternative 
formulations, the manual-labor definition of 
the working class and the productive-labor 
definition. Although he finds some “ambigu- 
ities” Wright argues that the exploitation- 
dominated concept tested considerably bet- 
ter. In chapter 6, he examines the relationship 
between class structure and income inequality 
and again finds the exploitation-centered 
concept to have greater explanatory and 
predictive value. Once more, in chapter 7, 
focusing on the relationship between class 
and class consciousness, Wright finds the 
newer concept superior to the older formula- 
tions. Finally, Wright utilizes the exploita- 
tion modelin the analysis of both American 
and Swedish class systems and finds that 
about a quarter of the work force are 
“exploiters.” 

The answer to the inequalities of class, as 
Wright sees it, is the ultimate triumph of 
socialist society, which would eliminate the 
massive waste of capitalistic economies in 
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the form of exzessive military budgets, adver- 
tising, huge corporate executive salaries, 
waste, and the like. Hence real production of 
useful consumption would expand so that 
many persons in formerly “contradictory 
locations” would be substantially better off. 
This, in turn, would result in much more free 
time for the workers, thereby creating “so- 
cially necessary labor time” for democratic 
participation in the collectively shared sys- 
tems of production. In short, for Wright, the 
workers, ratber than producing slavishly at 
the wasteful machines of capitalism, could 
now spend many more creative hours a day 
in participatcry industrial democracy—the 
factory equivalent of joyful academic faculty 
meetings. 

Wright’s Classes is a literate, well-orga- 
nized, systematic, thoughtful book, articu- 
lated within the orthodoxy of Marxist social 
theory. I was not terribly surprised by his 
reformulation; it sounded like traditional 
Marxism to me. As a sociologist, Wright has 
a sophisticated sense of social theory, con- 
struct formation, and the bearing of empir- 
ical data on concepts and theory. I do not see 
this book as being very useful to American 
undergraduate students of class structure 
because of its complexity and the foreknow!l- 
edge of Marxist class theory that it assumes. 
It should, however, find its way into graduate 
seminars. For American sociologists, with a 
serious interest in contemporary Marxist 
theory regarding the nature of class, this 
book will be -ead with interest and—I hope 
Wright will understand the gentle nature of 
the usage—profit. 

WILLIAM M. DOBRINER 

Lafayette College 

Easton 

Pennsylvania 
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DERTHICK, MARTHA and PAUL J. QUIRK. 
The Politizs of Deregulation. Pp. xii, 265. 
Washington, DC: Brookings Institution, 
1985. $28.95. Paperbound, $10.95. 
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It is a good thing tha: Chuck Colson did 
not succeed in his plan to firebomb the 
Brookings Institution. That might have put a 
damper on the many valuable policy studies 
that have emanated from that now-venerable 
but still vitel—if currently a bit unfashion- 
able—institution. The work under review 
here, as befits its subject, is admirably non- 
partisan, devoid of special plead:ng or cyni- 
cism, competently written, even witty at 
moments. Derthick and Quirk take a puz- 
zling and even surprising development—-the 
success of the deregulation of airline, tele- 
communication, and trucking industries— 
and shape it into a coherent story that tells 
the reader much about the extent to which 
‘the ethos of American national politics has 
changed since the fall of Nixon and especially 
since the rise of Reagan. Indeed, the book 
even seems to suggest that there is astonishing 
continuity between Ford, Carter, and Rea- 
gan; thus political scientists left holding the 
predictive tag in 1980 should have seen the 
Reagan revolution coming across the polit- 
ical horizon long before, but they did not. 
This is a story that demonstrates that political 
inertia is often a property of the received 
wisdom of political academia and the media 
and not of active politicians who can read the 
political handwriting cn the wall and act 
accordingly. Gramm-Rudman would not 
surprise anyone who has read this book. 

The “reseived wisdom of political sci- 
ence,” Derthick and Quirk write, “was that 
in clashes between a diffuse public interest 
and a tangible, well-organized interest, the 
former could be expeczed to finish a poor 
second.” The “iron triangle” of regulatory 
agencies, their “clients” in the regulated 
industry, and their allies in Congress were an 
unbreakable coalition based on cooptation, 
beyond the reforms of policy experts—liberal 
or conservative—and incomprehensible to 
the public. Like the Egyptian priesthood that 
regulated everything, the regulators of major 
American industries sezmed destined to go 
on forever. Much to the amazement of those 
who think politics static and timeless, and to 
the chagrin of many of those inside the 
triangle, there was nothing iron about it at 


all. The coalition was broken as much from 
within as without, although the special inter- 
ests mvolved fought hard to sustain the way 
things were. The defection of key figures 
such as Senator Kennedy and Alfred Kahn 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board became cru- 
cial to the emergence of reform forces that 
bored from within, and as the folks at AT&T 
can tell you, the rest is history. A lot of public 
policy textbooks will have to be rewritten. 
Derthick and Quirk recognize, of course, 
the limits of deregulation. Clearly not every- 
one within or without the deregulated indus- 
tries is happy with the new arrangements, 
and the procompetitive myth of the Barter- 
town marketplace is already wearing a bit 
thin. But Derthick and Quirk seem to sug- 
gest that we may never go home again, neither 
to a pre-New Deal environment of regula- 
tory passivity nor to the new industrial state 
of business regulation of government. They 
see the political reform of regulatory policy 
as an outcome of the “politics of ideas,” and 
they see the army of new analysts—think 
tanks like Brookings and the American Enter- 
prise Institute—as the new philosopher- 
king: “As vividly and impressively as possi- 
ble, our cases demonstrate the role that 
disinterested economic analysis can play in 
the formation of public policy.” Such “ex- 
pert, well-considered analysis” prevents the 
democratic tendency for “policy to be domi- 
nated by. narrow perspectives and interests 
or to feflect ill-considered, superficial opin- 
ions or the impulses of the mass public.” 
Before the thanks of a grateful nation is 
conveyed, we may ask first whether mass 
attitudes played all that much of a role in 
what was essentially an elite process, and, 
second, whether the experts played a starring 
or a supporting role. Like Frederick the 
Great, contemporary American politicians 
may have done what was necessary or even 
punitive and found plenty of professors to 
tell them it was the height of public wisdom. 
We must also remember that the politician 
who headed the politics of deregulation 
gained his or her power from “symbolism 
and mass appeal,” and that the “orderly 
deliberation” of deregulation occurred at a 
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time in which the superficial impulses of the 
mass public defined a new atmosphere if not 
a new policy. So the verdict may still be out 
on Derthick and Quirk’s conclusion that the 
“new American political system is working 
well,” having overcome irrationalities, partic- 
ularism, and “interest group regimes,” and 
welded a brave new world of the linked 
forces of “expert analysis and mass opinion 
as the basis for action.” But they rightly sense 
that something important is indeed different 
from the situation a decade or so ago, and 
that history is characterized more by move- 
ment than inertia. They should be com- 
mended for writing such a good account of 
how one aspect of an important movement 
changed a political arrangement that only 
yesterday had seemed immune from 
challenge. 
JAMES COMBS 
‘Valparaiso University 
Indiana 


FORM, WILLIAM. Divided We Stand: Work- 
ing-Class Stratification in America. 
Pp. xviii, 306. Champaign: University of 
Hlinois Press, 1986. $29.95. 


BURAWOY, MICHAEL. The Politics of Pro- 
duction. Pp. 240. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1985. $25.00 Paperbound, $7.95. 


Thinned by automation and the flight of 
smokestack industry, factory work still 
employs millions, while new service tasks are 
often low-grade manual or do-it-by-numbers 
white-collar work. Most jobs still remain 
industrialized in the way they are designed 
and supervised. As William Form stresses in 
his new study, the American working class 
has not gone away, and this recomposition 
maintains labor’s strength in numbers. But 
will labor ever refuse to foot most of the bill 
for reorganizing capitalism? Given manufac- 
turing decline and bosses’ skill at divide and 
rule, probably not. In any case; recomposi- 
tion perpetuates long-standing gaps between 
blocks of workers that check labor’s ability 
to coalesce as a political force. 
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The book amply documents the cleavages 
in American labor. In going on to compare 
American and French worker groups, how- 
ever, Form is less convincing. His final 
verdict that the American working class 
could become more homogeneous also goes 
against much of his own evidence. Neverthe- 
less, this is a solid, research-backed study. 

Once a factory worker himself, Burawoy 
explores a paradox—tough factory work 
can make workers collude with managers as 
well as fight them. Erudite in the literature 
on workplace skills, and with ethnographic 
flair, he describes factory regimes thown up 
by an interplay of workplace struggles and 
government policies—the core of his politics 
of production. Capitalist factories, he pre- 
dicts, will increasingly favor “hegemonic 


` despotism.” While not an “arbitrary tyr- 


anny,” this regime obliges work forces that 
formerly gained enviable—and therefore 
divisive—concessions to hand them back 
without protest, or even willingly, under the 
shadow of job losses. 

Burawoy overlooks how closely man- 
agers’ readiness or competence to act as 
despots is tied to industries or countries. His 
polemical passages, though avowedly Marx- 
ist, mostly exploit Marxist terminology to 
lambast old Marxist verities. He confesses, 
in astrange metaphor, “I have left the tracks 
of history . . . in disarray, and the engine of 
history [class struggle|spluttering.” Nor does 
his stress on the inventiveness of workers’ 
action make for an unfashionable book—he 
says it does, but must know better. Certainly 
it is a very energetic one. 

MICHAEL ROSE 

Bath University 

England 


MAKIN, JOHN H. The Global Debt Crisis: 
America’s Growing Involvement. Pp. xiv, 
281. New York: Basic Books, 1984. 
$18.95. 


This book tells the story of international 
debt crisis: its genésis, contributing factors, 
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implications, as well as personalities who 
actively participated in its unfolding. Partly, 
it is the story of international bankers and 
their global search for profit run amok, and 
partly it is the story of the vulnerability of the 
present international economic framework 
that led to a world crisis with serious implica- 
tions for the global financial sys-em. 

The story of global debt crisis is told on 
two levels. The first is the huge expansion of 
direct lending by banks in industrial coun- 
tries to governments of developing countries. 
The second, and more fundamental than the 
first, is the fear that the industrial countries’ 
economic machine is running out of steam; 
that the technological and enterpreneurial 
superiority of the West has already reached 
its peak and is on a downward course. 

The book is divided into four parts. The 
first part, consisting of the first two chapters, 
is a brief description of the current crisis in a 
historical perspective. In chapters 3 and 4, 
which comprise the second part, Makin 
surveys industrial countries’ fears of wors- 
ening shortages of the world’s natural 
resources and developing countries’ fears of 
losing the benefits of their natural endow- 
ments. Makin offers such perceptions of 
interdependence as the basis for the attrac- 
tion between the international lender and the 
borrower. Although such fears may be a 
factor in the development of long-term eco- 
nomic policies in Northern lenders and 
Southern borrowers, the significant growth 
of Third World debt in recent years is due 
more to recent accumulation of dollars of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries in Western banks and the more or less 
concurrent economic decline in the West 
than to policies emanating from perceptions 
of international interdependence. In fact, 
contrary to the grim predictions of the Club 
of Rome, the supply of world resources has 
actually improved in the last decade and this 
should only brighten the bankers’ perceptions 
of the future of industnal countries. 

Part three of the book—chapters 5-7— 
describes the origin of the debt crisis, Makin 
finds it in foreign and domestic policies of 
the United States. American hegemony in 


the postwar international financial system 
was characterized by ambivalence and self- 
doubt, and the United States did not have a 
clear and well-defined international eco- 
nomic policy in the 1960s. In addition to 
large military expenditures during the Viet- 
nam war, the U.S. economy underwent 
significant expansionary socioeconomic poli- 
cies during the 1960s and 1970s that also 
contributed to the crisis. According to 
Makin, “the decision of two U.S. politicians 
[President Nixon and his treasury secretary, 
John Connally] in 1971 to finance a long war 
and buy time for this and other foreign 
initiatives by going along with a multiplica- 
tion of social programs without regard to 
international economic responsibilities did 
much to enable” Arabs and others to qua- 
druple the price of oil. In general, throughout 
the 1960s and 1970s the seeds of the debt 
problem were nurtured by U.S. policymakers 
through expansionary demand policies with- 
out adequate concern for their impact either 
on inflation or on the international financial 
system. While the fourth part—chapters 8 
and 9—of the book discusses the role of the 
International Monetary Fund and the Bank 
for International Settlements, the fifth part— 
chapters 10-12—<describes the unfolding of 
the crisis and some of its major ramifications. 

Makin places the major blame for the 
debt crisis—rightly, it seems—on the door- 
steps of international bankers who, flush 
with overflowing petrodollars, were willing 
to make large foreign loans only with casual 
and perfunctory analysis. However, Makin’s 
account of the crisis is somewhat anecdotal, 
repetitive, and painted with a broader brush 
than is customary in economic analysis. 
Although such a format makes the book less 
rigorous for serious students of economics, 
for those unfamiliar with the institutional 
and personal sides of the debt crisis it offers 
useful insights. 


P. I. MATHEW 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
New London 
Connecticut 
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REICH, LEONARDS. The Making of Amer- 
ican Industrial Research: Science and 
Business at GE and Bell, 1876-1926. 


Pp. xvi, 309. New York: Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press, 1985. $24.95. 


WISE, GEORGE. Willis R. Whitney, General 
Electric, and the Origins of U.S. Industrial 
Research. Pp. 375. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1985. $29.00. 


These two fine books tell much of the 
story of early industrial research in the 
United States. The biography of Whitney, 
the first director of the General Electric (GE) 
industrial research laboratory, is written 
with great intelligence and skill by Wise, a 
historian at the GE Research Center. It 
approaches industrial research with an em- 
phasis on personalities, while the study by 
Reich, a historian at Rutgers who also is an 
editor of the Edison papers, looks at the 
subject from the viewpoint of two major 
companies that pioneered it. Both books 
depend on unpublished corporate archival 
sources and on a wide range of secondary 
publications. For both companies the orig- 
inal spur to engage in their own scientific 
research was defensive, to protect their mar- 
ket leadership from competitive threats. With 
both, also, the lab had to produce an early 
success to ensure support from top manage- 
ment, a harder task at GE than at Bell. Wise 
and Reich emphasize that the attitudes of the 
heads of the firms were crucial to the found- 
ing and early support of these labs, so 
personalities did count, and for a lot. They 
also find that the early directors of these labs 
set a research style that tried to mediate 
between the corporations’ demands for pro- 
- fitable results and the disinterested curiosity 
of the scientists. Usually the tension between 
pure research and development that would 
pay off did not cause large problems, and I 
suspect such.tension was ultimately more 
fruitful than its absence would have been. 

From the Wise book one gets a fascinating 
picture of the lives of scientists in a research 
lab in this period; from Reich one learns 
more about corporate strategy and how the 
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labs fit into it. The biography of Whitney 
provides a fuller account of GE research on 
light bulb filaments; Reich has more on early 
radio and the corporate maneuvering around 


it. Neither book is defensive about the institu- 


tions and people it describes. Wise and Reich 
are not hesitant to point out errors and 
misjudgments. The reader not well versed in 
this subject may prefer to begin with the 
Wise volume; those with a little more histor- 
ical and scientific background might choose 
the Reich. But neither volume depends on a 
large dose of scientific training. Both the 
authors and their publishers can be proud 
of their work, for these books should remain 
the standard accounts in their fields for 
many years. 
JAMES M. LAUX 
University of Cincinnati 
Ohio 


ROSENBERG, NATHAN and L. E. BIRDZELL, 
Jr. How the West Grew Rich: The Eco- 
nomic Transformation of the Industrial 
World. Pp. xii, 368. New York: Basic 
Books, 1986. $19.95, 


Western wealth is mainly the result of 
innovation, both technological and organiza- 
tional, and the absence of political interfer- 
ence in the economy. According to Rosen- 
berg, an economist, and Birdzell, a lawyer, 
all other theories about the reasons for the 
sustained growth of Western nations——-which 
in this study include Japan, Australia, and 
New Zealand, as well as Western Europe and 
North America—fail signally to explain the 
West’s success. After brief rebuttals of mostly 
unattributed theories in an inadequately — 
footnoted introduction, Rosenberg and Bird- 
zell, using secondary sources, develop their 
historical argument by surveying the decline 
of feudalism, the growth of trade and com- 
mercial institutions, the development of in- 
dustry, and the modern growth of technology 
and scientific research. 

How the West Grew Rich is written in a 
very positive and optimistic manner. Rosen- 
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- berg and Birdzell emphasize the ability West- 


ern nations have shown to effect and accept 
change, while downplaying the negative 
results of change. Social dislocation and 
economic disaster seem to matter little since, 
in the end, everyone in the West is better off. 
In the end, however, this book is less a 
history than a disguised economic policy 
statement. Resenberg and Birdzell are not 
searching for clues to Western success that 
might eventually help solve the problems of 
the. Third World. In fact, the main thrust of 
their book seems to be a plea for the 
continuation of Western practices so that the 
West might become richer. They state that 
they see “nothing in the underlying sources 
of Western economic growth to foreclose the 
prospect of continuing growth.” Though it is 
nowhere specifically said, it seems reasonable 
to assume that they discount any studies that 
have suggested that the Earth and its re- 
sources may not stand up to limitless growth. 
This is a book for those who applaud the 
present government’s policy of retreat from 
the economic and social spheres. In a peculiar 
argument, Rosenberg and Birdzell caution 
their readers about the present-day concern 
with social justice. They state that “there is a 
danger that in thus trying to better our own 
society, we may pursue policies that will 
reduce the capacity of future generations to 
achieve still higher standards of material 
well-being, within a social and political 
framework more humane and compassionate 
than our own.” Apparently the West is not 
yet rich enough to concentrate on social 
justice or humanity. That can wait until later. 
MARY BETH EMMERICHS 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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This excellently written book provides a 
superb history of the world oil industry in 
recent decades, with particular attention to 
the “oil revolution,” that is, “the shift in 
control of oil prices and supplies from oil 
companies to oil-exporting countries.” The 
shift in control was dramatized by the sharp 
rise in crude oil prices in 1973-74 and again in 
1979-80, but the shift had been in process 
earlier. 

The world oil industry is, and has been, 
complex, as is well known, but this well- 
researched and well-documented book makes 
the complexity understandable. The book 
covers events into 1985 and provides the 
necessary background for understanding the 
recent drop in crude oil prices. Tetreault is 
not burdened with preconceptions, but she is 
quite willing to make judgments, on the basis 
of the evidence available and her general 
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PREFACE 


The articles in this volume comprise the working papers for a week-long meeting 
held at the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies in June 1986. That meeting, 
supported by the Exxon Education Foundation and the Ford Foundation, was in 
preparation for the establishment of the National Foreign Language Center. 

Those in attendance at that meeting were Lyle Bachman, University of Illinois; 
Richard Brod, Modern Language Association; Russell N. Campbell, University of 
California at Los Angeles; John L. D. Clark, Defense Language Institute; Ray T. 
Clifford, Defense Language Institute; Helen Cunningham, Pew Memorial Trust; 
John Fought, University of Pennsylvania: Phyllis Franklin, Modern Language 
Association; Claire L. Gaudiani, University of Pennsylvania; Ralph Ginsberg, 
University of Pennsylvania; Frank Heny, State University of New York at Albany; 
Ralph Hester, Stanford University; Randall Jones, Brigham Young University; 
Eleanor Jorden, Cornell University; Cornelius Kubler, American Institute in 
Taiwan; Richard D. Lambert, University of Pennsylvania; Dale Lange, University 
of Minnesota; Diane Larsen-Freeman, Experiment in International Living; Steven 
Lavine, Rockefeller Foundation; Michael Long, University of Hawaii at Manoa; 
Nancy McCarthy, Ford Foundation; Sarah Jane Moore, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science; Alice Omaggio, University of Illinois; C.: Edward 
Scebold, American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages; Arne Shore, 
Exxon Education Foundation; Peter Stanley, Ford Foundation; G. Richard 
Tucker, Center for Applied Linguistics; and A. Ronald Walton, University of 
Maryland. 

The articles in this volume are an attempt to capture the essence of a great deal of 
planning and advocacy currently taking place around the country in the field of 
foreign language pedagogy. The authors of the articles were asked to summarize the 
current state of knowledge and to make recommendations for future action on 
particular aspects of foreign language instruction. Together, these articles constitute 
a fresh statement of what the nation must do to improve the foreign language 
competencies of our citizens. 

By the time this volume is published, the National Foreign Language Center will 
have been established. It will be the primary purpose of that center to provide 
national leadership in the fulfillment of this agenda. It is hoped that other 
organizations and individuals will find this compilation of analyses and recommen- 
dations useful for their own efforts as well. 


RICHARD D. LAMBERT 
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The Improvement of Foreign Language 
Competency in the United States 


By RICHARD D. LAMBERT 


ABSTRACT: A great deal of discussion and planning is under way the 
purpose of which is to upgrade our national system of foreign language 
instruction. Out of that discussion has emerged a consensus on a few key 
points of leverage to supplement and improve the system. These include 
focusing on adult language needs; the development of consistent measures 
of individual and program performance; the elaboration of the technology : 
of teaching upper-level language skills; and the establishment of empirically 
oriented experimental classrooms. Tocarry out this agenda, the creation of 
a national foreign language center is proposed. 


Richard D. Lambert is editor of The Annals, professor oj sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the first director of the National Foreizn Language Center at Johns - 
Hopkins University. He was formerly president of the Association for Asian Studies and of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science. His most recent books are Beyond 
Growth: The Next Stage in Language and Area Studies; A National Agenda for 
International Studies; and The Transformation of an Indian Labor Market. 


NOTE: Parts of this article are drawn from an agenda statement for a proposed National 
Foundation for International Studies. The writing of that agenda was supported by the Carnegie 
Corporation, -the Exxon Education Foundation, the Ford Foundation, the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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"T` HERE is nothing more damaging 

to the American capacity to cope 
in a global society than the abysmally 
low level of foreign language competency 
of most Americans. Most of us are 
devoutly monolingual. This is not for 
want of investing money and time in 
trying to get American school children 
to learn a foreign language. Our annual 
investment in teaching foreign language 
in our schools is more than $2 billion. 
Millions of students study French, Span- 
ish, or German for at least two years, 
and often four or six years, of their high 
school and college education. And the 
number of students enrolled in foreign 
language classes, after a period of 
decline, has begun to rise again. Many 
colleges and universities are reinsti- 
tuting a foreign language requirement 
for admission or graduation, and several 
of our largest states are proposing to 


-~ „require foreign language instruction for . 
. all high school students. . 


The trouble is that while in our edu- 
cational system we invest an immense 
amount of student and teacher time and 
huge amounts of money in foreign lan- 
guage teaching, survey after survey docu- 
ments how inadequate our current for- 
eign language capacity is: the skills it 


imparts are too low and too scholastic; 


the languages taught were appropriate 
for the nineteenth century but not for 
the twenty-first; the ways of measuring 
‘skill acquisition are outmoded; the levels 
of instruction are totally unarticulated 
so that the cumulative aspect of skill 
acquisition by a student is unattended 
and accidental; and no one knows or 
seems concerned about how much of 
early foreign language training survives 
to be available for adult use. 

I mean this as no criticism of the 
many hardworking teachers and stu- 
_ dents now involved in foreign language 


education. It is various aspects of the 
system as a whole that present the 
problem: too limited time given to lan- 
guage acquisition; too many students 
dragging their feet in learning a skill 
whose utility to them is, at best, unclear; 
the low average level of foreign language 
competency. of too many teachers; the 
compartmentalization of instruction by ` 
semesters and between primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary schools; the lack of a 
way to measure well just how much com- 
petency a student really has acquired. 
Thus, while we welcome the growing 
foreign language course enrollments and 
requirements as a recognition of the 
importance of foreign language compe- 
tency, putting more and more students 
through, and pouring more and more 
resources into, the current foreign lan- — 
guage teaching system will not solve the 
national problem. 

Hence, before we plunge ahead into 
an expansion of the current system, 
which gives millions of students a little 
foreign language training and relatively 
few a genuinely usable competency, a 
major shift in emphasis, organization, 
and teaching technology in our foreign 
language educational system is needed. 
Otherwise, we will look back after 
another decade of spending increasing 
amounts of student time and scarce 
national resources on teaching foreign 
languages, and we will find ourselves 
just where we are now: all but a few of us 
able to communicate only in English ina 
polyglot world. We need a freshly 
thought-through national foreign lan- . 
guage policy and a redirection of 
national will and resources to improve 
the system. 

The federal government can only 
play a marginal role in that process. The 
administration of foreign language teach- 
ing policy is the responsibility of the 
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state or of the local school district, and 
almost all of the billions of dollars spent 
in the United States on foreign language 
instruction appears on state budgets. 
There is, nevertheless, an important 
collective responsibility at the national 


level that can assist in making the mar- 


ginal investment and providing the 
necessary intellectual catalyst .that a 
major shift in national policy demands. 
The high degree of dispersion of foreign 
language instruction throughout ‘our 
thousands of school districts: makes it 
unlikely that such a transformation will 
well up spontaneously from the thou- 
sands of classrooms. There are some 
things; such as setting national stan- 
dards, that must be done centrally or 
they will not be done at all. Thus there 
‘must be a national as well as a state 
effort to strengthen our foreign language 
teaching and learning system. _ 

An attempt to create a coordinated 


national policy comes at a propitious . 


time; there are many, many separate 
initiatives afoot to work at pieces of that 
agenda. For.instance, 32 of the major 
national language education associa- 
tions have grouped together into a Joint 
National Committee for Languages to 
develop and work for a national agenda. 
The major private foundations have 
begun to invest in a transformation of 
the language teaching system. With the 
support of a number of private and 
public funders, plus moneys contributed 
by school systems throughout the coun- 

try, asystem of Academic Alliances has 
been created to bring together language 
teachers and administrators from high 
schools and colleges and universities 
throughout the country to help improve 
foreign language instruction. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has provided $1.5 
. million in fellowship support- to send 
teachers of foreign languages in high 


schools abroad to upgrade their own 
language competencies. The federal 
government has been funding work on 
the improvement of language teaching 
capacity in the less commonly taught 
languages through Title VI of the Higher 
Education Act, and in the reauthorized, 
1986 version of that act Congress has 
authorized the creation of two to five 
centers to improve language pedagogy. 
The National Institute of. Education 
included improvement of foreign lan- 


. guage instruction in its recent grants to 


establish major centers for research on 
bilingual education. The National Secu- 
rity Agency has funded development 
efforts in foreign language pedagogy, 
particularly in the use of high technology 
in language teaching. ‘The Department 
of Defense is considering how it may 
help in the development of our national 
capacity for instruction in the languages 
spoken in the Pacific Rim countries. 
The Education for Economic Security 
Act (Public Law 98-377) provides $5 
million for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the critical languages. A number 
of bills aimed at this same. general 
purpose have been or are about to be 
introduced in Congress; examples are 
Senator Simon’s Foreign Language for - 
National Security Act of 1984 and Con- 
gressman Panetta’s Foreign Language 
and National Security Act of 1985. 
‘These many initiatives in the improve- 
ment of the national capacity to teach 
foreign languages are most encouraging. 
Right at the beginning of this upsurge of 
interest and investment in the improve- 
ment of foreign language instruction, 
however, it is extremely important that 
a central planning, initiating, coordi- 
nating, and implementing organization 
be put into place to assure that the 
scattered efforts in the area of foreign - 
language education are cumulative, that 
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they address the central agenda issues, 
and, above all, that they are effective 
and comprise the best use of our national 
resources. This is particularly true of the 
many federal funding programs, but is 
equally true of those in the private 
sector. Language instruction has become 
an area where the American penchant 


for pluralism has become a vice. What. 


follows is both a preliminary attempt to 
set a portion of the new national agenda 
and a recommendation for the creation 
of a mechanism to carry it out. 


THE AGENDA 


Where are the points of leverage for 


change in our foreign language instruc- 
tional system? How can an immense, 
highly dispersed foreign language educa- 
tion system begin to transform itself? 
What can a centralized effort accom- 
plish? How can the various initiatives 
now under way be coordinated to make 
a major difference? How can the collec- 
tive national interest be expressed as a 


'. determinant of priority areas of develop- 


ment? How can we measure the effective- 
ness of efforts to introduce change? In 
short, what should the agenda for a 
national foundation be in the strength- 
ening of our national capacity to teach 
foreign languages? 


Adult use of 
foreign language 


The first agenda item is an action 
plan that starts with a point of view. 
Stated simply, the national interest is 
not in the language instruction system 
per se, but in the production and mainte- 
nance of usable foreign language compe- 
.tencies among adults, particularly those 


occupational groups who need, or should - 


need, them in their work. I add the 


phrase “should need” because it can be 
reasonably argued that, from the per- 
spective of the national interest, some 
groups, such as internationally oriented 
business leaders, foreign service officers, 
staff members of key congressional 
foreign affairs committees, military 
attachés, or technical assistance workers, 
may need more foreign language compe- 
tency than we currently demand of 
them. 

By focusing on adult needs and use 
for foreign language skill we mean to 
dramatize the point that the national 
payoff for the large investment of time 
and money that we currently invest in 
foreign language instruction must be 
measured against adult use. If, for 
instance, very few people acquire enough 
skill to use it in real-life situations, or if 


- whatever skill they learn in school has 


totally evaporated by the time they are 
fully functioning adults, then the system 
must be changed. The trouble is that we 
know almost nothing about the current 
or the most desirable adult use of foreign 
language skills in the United States. 


Establishing what adult foreign language 


skills are, perhaps at the outset only for 
key occupational groups, and how those 
skills are used is a necessary first step in 
the reorientation cf our foreign language 
instructional system. The technology 
for such adult needs and use surveys is 
well established in Europe and elsewhere 
and needs only to be adapted for use in 
the United States. 

Focusing on foreign language skills 
held by adults dramatizes another differ- 
ence between our own society and that 
of others. We concentrate virtually all of 
our foreign language instruction on 
young people enrolled in our formal 
education system. In other societies, 
there are facilities for adults to learn 
other languages as the need for them 
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becomes apparent. Here, adults’ only 
recourse is to a few proprietary language 
schools, and they tend to concentrate on 
a single teaching method, teach only 
the first levels of language competency, 


and cover only the most commonly 


taught languages. Our formal educa- 
tional institutions, even in their con- 
tinuing education divisions, provide very 
little foreign language instruction for 
adults. When they do give instruction, 
they tend to force it into the same time 
frame, teaching style, and pacing of 
regular school classes, while the needs 
and timing of adults are often quite 
different. Moreover, we have virtually 
no facilities for maintaining or refreshing 
language skills once they are acquired. 
While the success of fresh educational 
ventures must depend upon their long- 
term economic viability, the current 


organization of our language teaching 


system and the fiscal constraints that 


colleges and universities now face make - 


it difficult for them to take the risks 
involved in experimenting with the.crea- 
tion of new teaching facilities aimed 
specifically at adult audiences. What 
may fill a national need in the long term 
is not tried by individual institutions for 
want of venture capital. Since the collec- 
tive; national need for language teaching 
facilities aimed particularly at adults is 
so clear, however, a few individual insti- 
tutions should be given the entrepre- 


neurial support to develop model pro- 


- grams for this purpose. 


.Á common metric 


An equally important agenda item - 


for the foundation is the creation and 
diffusion of acommon metric measuring 
in an objective, consistent fashion the 
degree.of proficiency a person—student 
or adult—has in a foreign language. 


This metric should be equivalent across 
all languages and be used to certify 
general competency in all jobs for which 
a knowledze of a foreign language is 
relevant: business, government, educa- 
tion, journalism, and so forth. In addi- 
tion, the foundation should assist in the 
diffusion of the metric throughout the 
society so that its use becomes truly 
universal and so that a measurement of 
proficiency in one language or occupa- 
tion is equivalent to another. Ourcurrent 
metric for the measurement of language 
competency—the length of time a lan- 
guage has been studied when it was first 
acquired—is not sufficient. A new metric 
must be eszablished that expresses an 
individual’s competency in a language in 
terms of hts or her ability to use the 
language in -ncreasingly demanding real- 
life situations with increasing effective- 
ness. The metric must measure genuine 


‘proficiency in the language, not just 


time spent in learning it. 

The importance of establishing a 
common metric cannot be exaggerated. 
For one thing, only with the widespread . 
application of acommon metric will we 
have any reiiable way of expressing the 
real demands on foreign language skill 
of particula? jobs. Once developed, the 
common mztric can be adopted as a 
criterion of employment in language- 
relevant government occupations. This 
in turn woukd dramatize to students the 
utility of foreign language competency 
for future employment, providing the 
motivation for foreign language learning 
so sorely needed in our educational 
system. © a 

The development and adoption of a 
common metric will have other benefi- 
cial effects as well. Only with the adop- 
tion of a common metric will we begin to 
be able to measure the effectiveness of 
all or parts of our foreign language teach- 
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ing system. Only with the adoption of 
a common metric will individual stu- 
dents or adults have any idea of how 
much language competency they do or 
do not possess compared both to others 
like themselves and to the goal of attain- 
ing full proficiency. Only with the adop- 
tion of acommon metric will we begin to 
know how the various language teaching 
methods work best and for what kinds 
of students in what kind of learning 
situation. | 

Fortunately, over the past decade a 
fair amount of work toward establishing 
this common metric has been done. A 
measurement scale ranging from zero 
for no competency to 5 for educated- 
native-speaker competency, with half- 
point increments in between, was de- 
veloped in the federal government’s 
language teaching programs—first the 
Foreign Service Institute, then the 
Department of Defense and other agen- 
cies. Steps are currently being taken to 
make such a scale applicable for employ- 
ment, job qualification, and promotion 
in as many federal agencies as possible. 
Further, a joint government-academic 
effort has been launched under the aegis 
of the American Council on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages to adap: the metric 
to the academic learning situation. 

As this worthwhile effort toward the 
establishment of a universally used 
metric has progressed, a number of cru- 
. cial issues have arisen that must be 
faced. For one thing, the scaie has to be 
expanded at its lower end to provide 
rating gradations fine enough at the 
beginning stages of learning to measure 
the small incremental increases in lan- 
guage proficiency that are characteristic 
of academic classroom situations. ` 

Second, the scale works best for 
speaking and for listening comprehen- 


sion, skills that are best measured in 
face-to-face interviews. Making the 
metric equally effective for reading and 
writing skills remains a challenge. 

Third, as the metric expands into the 
difficult languages, particularly those 
with especially complex orthographies 
such as Japanese, Chinese, and Arabic, 
some of the criteria used for dealing with 
the European languages that are most 
like our own have to be specially adapted 
to their needs. 

Fourth, the development of profi- 
ciency-testing strategies that are consis- 
tent and valid in a large number and 
variety of testing situations is a major 
challenge just beginning to be faced. 
What works well in a few, tightly con- 
trolled testing situations with an experi- 
enced staff is easily corrupted when 
large numbers of people are to be tested 
and when the staff administering and 
judging the tests have widely varying 
amounts of experience. Transforming 
pilot programs in applying the common 
metric into institutionalized, large-scale 
programs inevitably runs into a series of 
major problems: inventing new ways of 
testing a person’s language competency 
that measure genuine proficiency but 
are relatively immune to variations in 
the ability and perspectives of those 
doing the rating, developing tests that 
can be administered to large numbers of 
people at the same time, providing train- 
ing for substantial numbers of profes- 
sionals to administer and interpret accu- 
rately the test results, and constructing a 
national network of testing sites to make 
proficiency certification universally 
available are major challenges yet to be 
faced. 

When these challenges have been 
met, getting the use of the metric to be 
near universal in as many sections of the 
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population as possible, particularly 
among major employers such as inter- 
national business and government, will 


be a difficult marketing task that will 


take years to accomplish. 

With all of its difficulties, retaining 
momentum in the- movement toward a 
common metric is essential for the devel- 
opment of a meaningful national policy 
in foreign language learning and use. 
Without such a metric we will continue 
to have no way of measuring perfor- 
mance against objectives, no way of 
distinguishing excellence in teaching 
from pro forma, low-quality pedagògy, 
- no way of setting up occupational quali- 
fications that can recognize and utilize 
foreign language skills, and no way of 


moving foreign-language-competent 


individuals from one job to another with 
a meaningful certification of their skill 
level in that language. It is, indeed, an 
indication of the non-goal-oriented 
nature of our language teaching system, 
and the low value that we place on 
foreign language competency, that we 
have not created such a metric before. 


Research 


Many of the necessary prerequisites 
to an improvement in our foreign lan- 
guage teaching system are not ready on 
the shelf, just waiting to be applied. A 
number of them require prior research, 
but that research must be highly focused, 
highly applied in its orientation. It 
should lead directly to the preparation 
of new teaching materials or pedagogical 
practices. As I will note, such applied 
research in the field of language peda- 
gogy is precisely the kind of inquiry that 


the existing national programs in sup- | 


port of research, both public and private, 
tend not to reach. First, however, what 
are some of the items on the research 


agenda that are important to the devel- 
opment of our national foreign language 
policy? 


l. We need to develop criteria for 
evaluation of the many competing inno- 
vations in language instructional peda- 


gogy. Another revolutionary teaching 


method—the monitor method, suggest- 
opedia, total physical response, to name 
just a.few of the more recent ones— 
seems to come along every year or so. 
We have no systematic way of determin- 
ing what work best with what kind of 
students, at what level of instruction, 
and in what kind of learning situation. It 
would seem thatsuch information would 
be essential for teachers or school admin- 
istrators who are trying to decide what 
works for them. But such a methodology 
for evaluating the effectiveness of lan- 
guage instructional programs is not now 
available in even the most rudimentary 
form. At present, the foreign language 
field is decidedly nonempirical in its 
decisions about the use of pedagog- 
ical techniques; this situation must be 
changed. 


2. If we are to focus on adult language 
competencies, then knowing something 
about the loss, retention, and rejuvena- 
tion of school-learned language skills 
would seem to be a crucial ingredient to - 
the formation of sensible policy. While 
in the past two or three years, two major 
research projects have developed, one in 
the private sector and one in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to discover something 
about the rate and pattern of skill loss, 
we have a long way to go before sensible 
skill maintenance and rejuvenation pro- 
grams can be developed. 


3. Most of the existing technology for 
foreign language instruction is appropri- 
ate for the beginning and intermediate 


A 
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competency levels. We must develop the 
capacity to train people to a near-native 
level of compétency in a foreign language 
or even the best-trained Americans will 
continue to be language cripples, using 
their foreign language skills haltingly 
and inaccurately. There are no materials 
available or even any general pedagog- 


ical guidelines for upper-skill-level 


instruction. ve 


4. Much of the demand ameng adults - 


- for foreign language competency—for 


instance, among international business — 


managers assigned abroad—is idiosyn- 


_cratic, comes in fits and starts, and may | 


“be highly specialized in purpose. This 
situation clearly calls for the develop- 
ment of individualized and, to the extent 
possible, self-instructional materials. 
Our foreign language teaching system, 
' however, tends to be classroom oriented, 
with sets of students sitting together ina 
. class and marching in step through a 
common set of materials. Except for 
some commercially available materials 
that are of uncertain quality, zend to be 
limited to the early stages of language 
learning, and are concentrated in the 
most commonly taught languages, self- 
instructional] materials are not generally 
available. Recently, a number of sub- 
stantial efforts have been made to remedy 
this situation by the National Associa- 
tion for Self-Instructional Language 
Programs, by Ohio State University, 
and by the Foreign Service Institute. 
Research leading to the development of 
“materials and teaching strategies for 
individualized or self-instructional mate- 
rials is an important area for national 
investment. 


5. Language instruction lends itself 
well to automation of some of the 
teaching and testing process. A major 


national investment in the development 


of effective automated teaching technol- 

ogy may help alleviate some of the prob- 

lems of the uneven quality of instruction 

in our highly dispersed language teaching 

system. It can assist in the development 

of acommon metric and a viable testing 

network. It can help us to create a more 

individualized teaching system and make 

language instruction more available to 

Jearners outside the classroom. Within 

the last ten years there has been a major 

flowering of research and experimenta- 
tion in the applicability of the newer 

high-technology teaching devices to for- 

eign language instruction, much of it 

funded by the National Security Agency. 

What has been accomplished so far, 

however, is just a beginning. With a few 

exceptions, application of the newer 

technology tends to be limited to the 

most commonly taught languages, and 

to the early learning stages of those. 

Some of the most promising develop- 

ments are in the use of live video pro- 
grams picked up via satellite from broad- 

casts in the Soviet Union and other’ 
countries. Research and materials devel- 

opment in this area should be encouraged 

and made more widely available. 


It is one of the peculiarities of the way 
in-which support is distributed through- 
out the government agencies—and until 
very recently, private support in this 
area has been conspicuously lacking— 
that there is no program under which 
the funding of the kind of research 
previously listed fits comfortably. Or 
rather, it is more accurate to say that 
while the government has invested sub- 


‘stantial sums of money in research on 


foreign language instruction, the money 
has almost all been spent on the improve- 
ment of teaching within its own language 


` 
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teaching programs. It has invested very 
little in the diffusion of the knowledge 
gained within that system to the nongov- 
ernment world, nor has it been engaged 
in supporting research to improve the 
national language teaching system as a 
whole, and no one else has moved in to 
fill the vacuum. In this regard, it is useful 
to quote the findings in a recent report, 
Beyond Growth: The Next Stage in 
Language and Area Studies. 


The private foundations have, by and large, 
not been interested in investing in the research 
and development necessary for the improve- 
ment of language instruction. Until recently, 
there has been almost no place to go for such 
support. The International Education Pro- 
gram of the Department of Education has 
some research funds under Title VI, but they 
have generally amounted to less than $1 
million annually and must also be used to 
support all other evaluative and prescriptive 
research on area studies. Moreover, in part 
because of the limitation of funds, the Inter- 
national Education Program’s tendency has 
been to fund small, isolated projects; larger, 
longer-term ventures that might have greater 


` impact cannot be supported. 


Research on language pedagogy has not 
been part of the mission of any of the other 
granting agencies of the federal government. 
The Education Division of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) has 
supported the development of teaching mate- 
rials—even this seems to be coming to an 
end—and the training of language teachers 


on a pilot program basis, but neither the 


Education nor the Research Divisions of the 
NEH can support besic pedagogical research 
for the transformation of the field. The 
Research Division of NEH does include 
research related to language learning, but to 
qualify for funding under NEH’s research 
program, work must be on literature or 
linguistic features of the language, not lan- 
guage learning itself, and, in particular, not 
on anything measuring language proficiency 


or evaluating the effectiveness of alternative 
methods of language teaching. Even though 
almost half of the humanists on our campuses 
are engaged in language instruction, as a 
research topic, language instruction is not a 
humanity! Even when the staff of the NEH 
chooses to encourage the submission of such 
projects, the screening committees tend to 
weed them out... 


The National Science Foundation’s (NSF) . 
linguistics section might have been expected 
to be interested in language pedagogy, but it 
is not. As in the NEH, the momenta research 
topic becomes applied and particularly when 


. it touches upon language testing or pedagog- 


ical research, it falls outside of the self- 
defined mission of the NSF. . 


For most ofits history, the Fund for Improve- 
ment of Post-Secondary Education was not. 
interested in language instruction. Although 
it is now interested—it has recently awarded 
a grant for the creation of a major proficiency 
testing center for the commonly taught lan- 
guages—its funds are extremely limited. 
Moreover, it has the same bias as the NEH; it 


- will fund experimental action programs, but 


not the basic research to inform those pro- 
grams before they are created. 


The National Institute of Education, which 
does fund pedagogical research and institu- 
tion formation, has traditionally limited itself 
to secondary and primary education, to the 
commonly taught languages, and to bilingual . 
education. Moreover, that agency has had | 
drastically reduced funding over the past - 
several years so that a new definition of 
scope is unlikely. 


Recently, the National Security OR. has 
been awarding funds for research on foreign 
language pedagogy. It has been particularly 
active in promoting the use of high-technol- 
ogy instrumentation in language instruction 
and in the establishment of criteria for 
proficiency testing.! 


l. Richard D. Lambert with Elinor G. Barber, 
Margaret Merrill, Eleanor Jorden, and Leon I. 
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There have been some changes in this 
situation during the past year. For 
instance, the National Institute of Edu- 
. cation has appended funding for research 
on second-language learning to a recent 
grant for bilingual education research. 
But basically, the situation just described 
still obtains. Support for research in 
foreign language pedagogy falls through 
the crevices of federal programs in sup- 

port of research. 


A NATIONAL CENTER 


The transformation of such a large 
and diffuse enterprise as our national 
language teaching system is not likely to 
occur without the assistance of one or 
more organizations whose principal task 
is the carrying out of that transforma- 
_ tion. Just casting government and private 
funds widely on such an extensive sea 
will not accomplish the purpose. Nor 
will the traditional, relatively passive 
role of government funding suffice. If 
major changes in the national language 
teaching system are to occur, more pro- 
_ active programs, ones specifically cre- 
ated to effect change, not just support 
existing activities, must be developed. 
What is needed is the development of a 
national foreign language resource cen- 
ter to serve as a catalyst in that trans- 
formation. Its tasks would be to create, 
evaluate, and work for the adoption of 
satisfactory techniques of language 
instruction capable of carrying a wide 
variety of learners to a high enough level 
of competency to permit genuine use. 
The functions of the center would be (1) 
to carry out or commission the research 


Twarog, Beyond Growth: The Next Stage in 


Language and Area Studies (Washington, DC: 
Association for American Universities, 1984), 
pp. 89-90. . 


and materials development required for 
that transformation; (2) to implement 
the change strategies developed in that 
research and development; (3) diffusion 
and articulation: and (4) evaluation. 
The center, in terms of audience, would 
serve the needs of: 


—primary and secondary school 
teachers and administrators; - 


—college and university teachers pro- 
viding language instruction as part 
of the general education require- 
ment; 


—language teachers training area 
specialists; 

—language teachers for government 
employment; 


—language teachers in proprietary 
institutions; and 

—teachers of foreign business lan- 
guage. 


The research agenda of the center 
would parallel the items listed earlier in 
the overall national agenda. I include 
under the rubric of research the conduct 
of experimental classrooms to ensure 
that theoretical findings are translated 
into actual pedagogical practice. Since 
not all of the requisite skills would be 
gathered into the center, some of the 
necessary research would be conducted 
in a more dispersed fashion in all the 
major language teaching institutions 
throughout the country, including those 
in the federal government. With respect 
to research, in addition to conducting 
some crucial work in-house, the center’s 
added functions would be to set a collec- 
tive agenda for research relating to 
effective language pedagogy, to coordi- 
nate it, to make it cumulative, and to 
make sure that research advances actual 
classroom teaching and student learning. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE COMPETENCY > B 


In terms of materials, if a major 
-advance in language pedagogy is to take 
place, the center must be able not only to 
create new materials, but to gather and 
collect feedback trom the many dis- 
persed innovators now producing lan- 
guage teaching materials all over the 
country. The need is particularly great 
where the preparation of language teach- 
ing is a cottage industry. 

Training, the first aspect of implemen- 
tation, includes all of the following 
priorities: . 

1, The center will develop a capacity 
to train teachers whose education has 
been in linguistics and/or literature of 
the language. The pedagogical training 
envisioned will have to be language 
specific and geared as much to the 
linguistic needs of American speakers as 
to the structure of the language itself. 


2. The center will create and admin- 
ister intensive instruction programs for 
students enrolled in secondary schools 
and colleges, as well as those in business 
_and government. That is, the center will 
offer intensive study abroad, as it were, 
as an alternative to extensive language 
programs. Another major audience will 
be the lay public who want to study a for- 
eign language intensively and exclusively. 


3. The center will act as an institution 
of last resort for instruction in the truly 


scarce languages as universities curtail - 


their language and area studies pro- 
grams, tending to drop the same periph- 
eral languages. 


Diffusion and articulation can be 
considered together, for we need to 
think of ways to involve teachers at ail 


levels in the education system in ongoing 
study of foreign language pedagogy and 


. refinement of teaching techniques. The 


center will put in place collaboratives 
that will not only enable professionals to 
stay in touch with primary research, but 


‘also to make contributions to the 


research agenda. A renewed sense of 
professional rigor will likely accompany 
the growth of greater understanding of 
the teaching of foreign languages. 

In terms of evaluation, the center 
would serve as an impartial evaluator of 
the effectiveness of teaching programs 
and teaching methods for different types 
of students, learning time required, and 
cost. It would also serve as a major 
administration and validation center for. 
the common metric. ; 

The creation of such a center should 
follow the model of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health centers, or the regional 
centers established by the National Insti- 
tute of Education, or the collaborative 
science centers established by the 
National Science Foundation. One dif- 
ference would be that the foreign lan- 
guage center would be expected to gain 
nonfederal support as well. Several of 
the private foundations—the Exxon Edu- 
cation Foundation, the Ford Founda- 
tion, the Pew Memorial Trust—have 
already provided funds for the creation 
and maintenance of such a center. 

Whether through a center or through 
the existing organizations in the field of 
foreign language instruction, we must 
improve our foreign language teaching 
system in the United States. The agenda 
is immense; the resources are beginning 
to be assembled; it is time we got on with 
the task. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 490, March 1987 


~ The Measurement of Foreign/ Second 
Language Proficiency 


By LYLE F. BACHMAN and JOHN L. D. CLARK 


ABSTRACT: Based on and synthesizing recent advances in both psycho- 
metric procedures and communicatively oriented linguistic analysis, a 
theoretical framework for describing factors affecting performance on 
foreign/second language tests is presented. Included within this framework 
are both test method factors—such as the testing environment, the nature 
of the instructions to the examinee, and the stimulus and response 
modalities represented in the test—and linguistic factors, including the 
examinee’s organizational and pragmatic competence, strategic compe- 
tence, and psychophysiological skills involved in the proper reception or 
production of the test language. Implications of the framework for the 

- development and validation of communicative language proficiency tests 
are discussed and an action plan is suggested, including further refinement 

of the theoretical framework; development of large-scale, highly authentic 
criterion measures operationalizing each of the framework. factors; and 
subsequent validation of both existing and to-be-developed practically 
oriented communicative proficiency tests against the criterion measures. 
Establishment of a working group of interested individuals from several 
institutions and disciplinary areas is proposed as an appropriate adminis- 
trative vehicle for these activities. 


Lyle F. Bachman is associate professor of English as an international language and 
associate director of International Programs and Studies, University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign. He has.published widely in the areas of language testing, language program 
design, and evaluation. 

John L. D. Clark, dean of evaluation and standardization, Defense Language Institute, 
Monterey, California, has worked and published widely on foreign language testing and 
test-related research. His major current interests include language proficiency assessment 
and technology applications in foreign language instruction. 
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N the past five years, language testing 

research has seen dramatic develop- 
ments on two fronts: applications of 
current psychometric theory to language 
testing problems, and the incorporation 
of current theories of the nature of 
language proficiency into test design. 
Each of these two areas is complex in its 
own right, and inasmuch as they inter- 
sect, language testing researchers have 
been faced with increasingly complex 
problems and have sought solutions to 
these problems in diverse ways. As a 
result, language testing researchers are 
not working within a single paradigm, 
with respect to either a theory of lan- 
guage proficiency or a measurement 
theory. 

On the practical side, there is an 
increasing need for measures of language 
proficiency for use in language acquisi- 
tion and attrition research, in language 
program evaluation, and for making 
decisions regarding whether individuals 
have attained levels of language profi- 
ciency required for various educational 
and employment goals. Most currently 
available measures are inadequate for 
these purposes in two respects: they are 
based on a model of language profi- 
ciency that does not include the full 
range of abilities required for communi- 
cative language use, and they are based 
on norm-referenced principles of test 
development that only permit interpreta- 
tion of ability levels relative to the 
performance of specific groups of lan- 
guage users. 

To address both the theoretical and 
practical problems in language testing, 
there is a pressing need for the develop- 
ment of a theoretical framework, or 
domain specification, of factors that 
affect performance on language tests, 
and for empirical research into both the 
measurement characteristics of language 


tests based on such a theoretical frame- 
work and the validity of the framework 
itself and of tests based on it. 

This article will consider issues related 
to the domain specification of language 
proficiency and the measurement char- 
acteristics of tests developed from this 
domain specification. It will also suggest 
a program of research that needs to be 
undertaken in the service of developing 
and determining the validity, reliability, 
authenticity, and practicality of language 
tests, focusing on their use in program 
evaluation and in making decisions 
about individuals. 


CURRENT RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
LANGUAGE TESTING 


Current research and development in 
language testing can be characterized 
both in terms of the applications of 
psychometric theory to language testing 
problems and in terms of the language. 
abilities and the characteristics of lan- 
guage use that are being incorporated 
into language tests.! The major applica- 
tions of psychometric theory to language 
testing research in the past five years 
have been in the areas of construct 
validation, item-response theory, gener- 
alizability theory, and criterion-refer- 
enced (CR) measurement. Simultane- 
ously, much effort has been directed 
toward developing tests that not only 
measure a broad range of language 
abilities, including grammatical, dis- 
course, sociolinguistic, and strategic 
competencies, but that are also authentic, 
in that they require test takers to interact 


1. We will use the term “ability” to refer both 
to the knowledge, or competence, involved in 
language use and to the skill in implementing that 
knowledge, and the term “language use” to refer to 
both productive and receptive performance. 


\ ` 
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with and process both the explicit lin- 
guistic information and the illocutionary 
force of the test material.? 


Applications of measurement theory 


Although research into the construct 
validity of language tests can be traced 


2. The terms “functional,” “communicative,” 
and “authentic” have been used by language 
testing researchers to refer to the extent to which 
the tasks required on a given test are similar to 
some standard of real-life language use. See, for 
example, Keith Morrow, “Communicative Lan- 
guage Testing: Revolution or Evolution?” in The 
Communicative Approach to Language Teaching, 
ed. Christopher J. Brumfit and Keith Johnson 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1979), pp. 143- 
57; Marjorie B. Wesche, “Communicative Testing 
in a Second Language,” Canadian Modern Lan- 
guage Review, 37(3):551-71 (1981); Lyle F. Bach- 
man and Adrian S. Palmer, “The Construct 


Validation of Some Components of Communica- ` 


tive Proficiency,” TESOL Quarterly, 16(4):449-65 
(Dec. 1982); Michael Canale, “On Some Dimea- 
sions of Language Proficiency,” in Issues in Lan- 
guage Testing Research, ed. J. W. Oller (Rowley, 
MA: Newbury House, 1983), pp. 333-42; Andrew 
Harrison, “Communicative Testing: Jam Tomor- 
row?” in Current Developments in Language 
Testing, ed. A. Hughes and D. Porter (Londen: 
Academic Press, 1983), pp. 77-86; John C. Alder- 
son, “Who Needs Jam?” in ibid., pp. 87-92; Dan 
Douglas and Larry Selinker, “Principles for Lan- 
guage Tests within the ‘Discourse Domains’ Theory 
of Interlanguage: Research, Test Construction 
and Interpretation,” Language Testing, 2(2):205- 
26 (Dec. 1985); Charles W. Stansfield, ed., Tech- 
nology and Language Testing (Washington, DC: 
Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages, 1986); Language Testing, 2(1) (June 1985); 
Lyle F. Bachman, Fundamental Considerations in 
Language Testing (Reading, MA: Addison- 
Wesley, forthcoming). Given the problems of 
clearly delineating real-life from non-real-life lan- 
guage use, however, we prefer Widdowson’s notion 
of authenticity, which he defines essentially as the 
interaction between the language user and the 
discourse, in which the language user responds to 
. and interprets both the propositional and illocu- 
tionary meaning. Henry G. Widdowson, Teaching 
Language as Communication (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1978). 


at least to the 1940s, with Carroll’s 
factorial study of verbal abilities, inter- 
est in this area was rekindled in the 


. seventies by Oller’s research aimed at 


verifying the notion that language profi- 
ciency was a single unitary ability.‘ 
Oller’s research also brought renewed 
interest in factor analysis as an analytic 
procedure. Subsequent studies discon- 
firmed the hypothesis that language 
proficiency is a single unitary ability; 
several also applied the multitrait-multi- 
method design, which had been used 
extensively in construct validation 
studies in other fields, along with causal 
modeling and confirmatory factor anal- 
ysis, to language tests for the first time.°® 

More recently, item-response theory, 
which has the potential for providing 
estimates both of the characteristics of 
test items—difficulty, discrimination— 
and of individuals’ ability levels that are 
stable across different samples of indi- 
viduals and across different testing occa- 
sions, has been introduced into language 
testing research and is being used in- 


=- 3. John B. Cerroll, “A Factor Analysis of 
Verbal Abilities,” Psychometrika, 6:279-307 
(1941). 

4. John W. Oller, “Evidence of a General 
Language Proficiency Factor: An Expectancy 
Grammar,” Die Neuren Sprachen, 76:165-74 
(1976); idem, Language Tests at School: A Prag- — 
matic Approach (London: Longman, 1979). 

5. John B. Carroll, “Psychometric Theory 


and Language Testing,” in Issues in Language 


Testing Research, ed. Oller, pp. 80-105; H. J. 
Vollmer and F. Sang, “Competing Hypotheses 
about Second Language Ability: A Plea for Cau- 
tion,” in ibid., pp. 29-74. 

6. Lyle F. Bachman and Adrian S. Palmer, 
“The Construct Validation of the FSI Oral Inter- 
view,” Language Learning, 31(1):67-86 (Mar. 
1981); idem, “The Construct Validation of Some 
Components of Communicative Proficiency”, 
John A. Upshur end Taco J. Homburg, “Some 
Relations among Language Tests at Successive 
Ability Levels,” in Issues in Language Testing 
Research, ed. Oller, pp. 188-201. 
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creasingly in the analysis of language 
test scores,’ 

Generalizability theory, a powerful 
extension of classical measurement 
theory that permits researchers to exam- 
ine several different sources of measure- 
ment error simultaneously, has recently 
been used to analyze different sources of 
measurement error in ratings of oral 
interviews.® 

Finally, the principles of CR mea- 
surement have been applied to the devel- 


opment of language achievement tests.? 


As a result of these studies, research 
and development in language testing is 
now making use of the most current mod- 
els and techniques in psychometrics.!° 


Applications of linguistic theory 


Although much foreign/ second lan- 
guage test development continues to be 
based on askills and components frame- 


7. See, forexample, Grant Henning, “Advan- 
tages of Latent Trait Measurement in Language 
Testing,” Language Testing, 1(2):123-33 (June 
1984); Grant Henning, Thom Hudson, and Jean 
Turner, “Item Response Theory and the Assump- 
tion of Unidimensionality,” ibid., 2(2):141-54 
(Dec. 1985); Fred Davidson and Grant Henning, 
“A Self-rating Scale of English Difficulty: Rasch 
Scalar Analysis of Items and Rating Categories,” 
ibid., pp. 164-79; Patrick E. Griffin, “The Use of 
Latent Trait Models in the Calibration of Tests of 
Spoken Language in Large-scale Selection-place- 
ment Programs,” in New Directions in Language 
Testing, ed. Y. P. Lee et al. (Oxford: Pergamon 
Press, 1985), pp. 163-70. 

8. Forexample, Robert E. Bolus, Frances B. 
Hinofotis, and Kathleen M. Bailey, “An Introduc- 
tion to Generalizability Theory in Second Lan- 
guage Research,” Language Learning, 32(2):245- 
58 (June 1982). 

9. For example, Thom Hudson and Brian 
Lynch, “A Criterion-referenced Measurement 
Approach to ESL,” Language Tesine, 1(2):171- 
201 (June 1984). 

10. Many of these developments are repre- 
sented in the papers included in Stansfield, ed., 
Technology and Language Testing. 


work such as those proposed by Lado 
and by Carroll,!! language testing re- 
searchers are now for the most part 
working within an expanded framework 
of communicative language proficiency 
of which the major distinguishing char- 
acteristic is its recognition of the impor- 
tance of context beyond the sentence 
level to ' the appropriate use of lan- 
guage.!2 This context includes both the 
discourse of which individual sentences 
are part and the sociolinguistic situation 
that governs, to a large extent, the- 
nature of that discourse, in both form 


and function. 


Along with this recognition of the 
context in which language use takes 
place has come a recognition of the 
dynamic interaction between that con- 
text and discourse, and an expanded 
view of communication as something 
more than the simple transfer of infor- 
mation. This dynamic view of communi- 
cation is reflected in the literature on 
interlanguage communication strategies 
and has been included in frameworks of 
communicative competence as strategic 
competence. !3 


11. Robert Lado, Language Testing (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961); John B. Carroll, “Fun- 
damental Considerations in Testing English Profi- 
ciency of Foreign Students,” in Testing the English 
Proficiency of Foreign Students (Washington, 
DC: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1961), pp. ) 
31-40. 

12. Carroll discusses “linguistic performance 
abilities,” such as speed and diversity of response, 
complexity of information processing, and aware- 
ness of linguistic competence, but considers these 


. as essentially outside the construct of language 


proficiency. See John B. Carroll, “The Psychology 
of Language Testing,” in Language Testing Sym- 
posium: A Psycholinguistic Approach, ed. Alan 
Davies (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968), 
pp. 46-69. 

13. Michael Canale and Merrill Swain “Theo- 
retical Bases of Communicative Approaches to 
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Frameworks of communicative com- 
petence thus provide a much more inclu- 
sive description of the abilities required 
to use language effectively than do earlier 
models, in that they include, in addition 
to the knowledge of grammatical rules, 
the knowledge of language functions, or 
illocutionary acts, and of sociolinguistic 
conventions, and the recognition of lan- 
guage use as a dynamic process. These 
new frameworks have influenced re- 
search and development in language 
testing in two ways. First, language test 
developers are now concerned with the 
extent to which language tests are capa- 
ble of measuring the various abilities 
associated with communicative language 
use. The second, related, concern has 
been with developing tests that are more 
highly authentic. 

Thus there are two main problems 
facing current language testing research. 
First is the problem of specifying com- 
municative language proficiency and 
‘other factors that affect performance on 
language tests precisely enough to pro- 
vide a basis for test development and for 
characterizing the notion of test authen- 
ticity. The second problem is deter- 
mining the scaling and measurement 
properties of tests of language profi- 
ciency. This determination is made diffi- 
cult by the fact that such tests may 
measure several distinct abilities and by 
the need for scores from such tests to 
be interpreted with reference to exter- 
nally defined ability domains rather 
than to comparative performance of 
individuals. 


Second Language Teaching and Testing,” Applied 
Linguistics, 1(1):1-47 (Spring 1980); Canale, “On 
Some Dimensions of Language Proficiency”; 
Sandra J. Savignon, Communicative Competence: 
Theory and Classroom Practice (Reading, MA: 
Addison-Wesley, 1983). 


FACTORS THAT AFFECT 
PERFORMANCE ON LANGUAGE TESTS 


A theoretical framework for describ- 
ing factors that affect performance on 
language tests should specify both the 
domain of language proficiency and the 
test method characteristics that may sys- 
tematically affect performance on lan- 
guage tests. 


Communicative language proficiency 


. Bachman defines communicative lan- 
guage proficiency as consisting of both 
knowledge, or competence, and skill in 
implementing, or executing, that compe- 
tence, and he describes a framework of 
communicative language proficiency 
that includes three components: lan- 
guage competence, strategic compe- 
tence, and the psychophysiological skills 
required to implement these abilities in 
language use./!4 


Language competence. Language 
competence can be classified into two 
types: organizational competence and 
pragmatic competence. Organizational 
competence comprises those abilities 
involved in controlling the formal orga- 
nization of language for creating or 
recognizing grammatically correct sen- 
tences, comprehending their proposi- 
tional content, and ordering them to 
form texts. These abilities are of two 
types: grammatical and textual. Gram- 
matical competence includes rules of 
lexis, morphology, and syntax, which 
govern the choice of words to express 
specific significations, their forms, and 
their arrangement in sentences to express 
propositions. Textual competence 
includes the knowledge of the conven- 
tions of cohesion and rhetorical organi- 


14. Bachman, Fundamental Considerations 
in Language Testing. 


t 
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zation for joining utterances together to 
form a text. 

Pragmatic competence includes those 
abilities that, in addition to organiza- 
tional competence, are employed in the 
contextualized performance and inter- 
pretation of socially appropriate illocu- 
tionary acts in discourse. Pragmatic 
competence thus includes illocutionary 
competence, or the knowledge of how to 
perform ilocutionary acts, or language 
functions, and sociolinguistic compe- 
tence, or the knowledge of the sociolin- 
guistic conventions that govern appro- 
priate language use in a particular culture 
and in varying situations in that culture. 


Strategic competence. As has been 
indicated, communication involves a 
dynamic interchange between context 
and discourse, so that communicative 
language use resides not in the produc- 
tion or interpretation of texts, but in the 
relationship that obtains between a text 
and the context of the situation in which 
it occurs. The interpretation of dis- 
course, in other words, requires the 
ability to assess the context for relevant 
information and then to match this 
information to information in the dis- 
course. This matching of the new infor- 
mation to be processed with relevant 
information that is available—including 
presupposition and real-world knowl- 
edge-—-and mapping this onto the maxi- 
mally efficient use of existing lan- 
guage abilities is a function of strategic 
competence. 

Strategic competence may affect test 
scores in several ways. Correctly answer- 
ing inference questions, for example, 
requires strategic competence, in that 
the test taker must recognize what infor- 
mation outside the discourse itself is 
relevant to answering the question, and 
he or she must then search for that infor- 


mation in his or her memory. Another 
example would be certain performance 
tests in which test takers can successfully 
complete the required tasks by utilizing 
their strategic competence to compensate 
for deficiencies in other.competencies. . 


Psychophysiological skills. The abili- 
ties described thus far may be imple- 
mented or executed in listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. In order to 
distinguish these skills, it is necessary to 
consider the modes and channels that 
are involved in language use. Thus in the 
receptive mode—listening, reading— 
auditory and visual skills are employed, 
while in the productive mode—speaking, 
writing—the neuromuscular skills— 
articulatory or digital skills—are 
employed. Likewise, the auditory chan- 
nel——listening, speaking—can be distin- 
guished from the visual channel— 
reading, writing. 


Test method factors 


Numerous research studies attest to 
the fact that the test method influences 
performance on language tests.!5 A 


15. Ray T. Clifford, “Reliability and Validity 
of Language Asrects Contributing to Oral Profi- 
ciency of Prospective Teachers of German,” in 
Direct Testing of Speaking Proficiency: Theory 
and Application, ed. J.L.D. Clark (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, 1978), pp. 191-209; 
idem, “Convergent and Discriminant Validation 
of Integrated and Unitary Language Skills: The 
Need for a Research Model,” in The Construct 
Validation of Tests of Communicative Compe- 
tence, ed. A. S. Palmer, P.J.M. Groot, and G. A. 
Trosper (Washington, DC: Teachers of English to 
Speakers of Other Languages, 1981), pp. 62-70; 
Susanne M. Briizsch, “Convergent-discriminant 
Validation of Prospective Teacher Proficiency in 
Oral and Written French by Means of the MLA 
Cooperative Language Proficiency Test, French 
Direct Proficiency Tests for Teachers (TOP and 
TWP), and Self-ratings” (Ph.D. diss., University 
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framework for characterizing method 
factors has been described by Bach- 
man.'6 This framework includes the 
following categories: (1) the testing envi- 
ronment; (2) the nature of the. test 
directions; (3) the nature of the stimulus 
the test taker receives; and (4) the nature 
of the response to that stimulus. 

` The testing environment includes fac- 
tors such as familiarity of place, time of 
day, familiarity of equipment, familiarity 
and status of personnel administering 
the test, and noise. Test directions 
include the following factors: language, 
channel, explicitness of criteria for cor- 
rectness, and specification of task. The 
stimulus includes the following factors: 
channel, whether auditory or visual; 
format, including type of presentation, 
type of language sample, specification 
of problem, and speededness; and nature 
of discourse, including propositional 
content, textual characteristics, and illo- 
cutionary characteristics. The response 
includes the following factors: channel; 
type of response—identification, selec- 
tion of correct alternative, production; 
form of response—language or nonlan- 
guage; nature of discourse—proposi- 
tional content, textual characteristics, 
and illocutionary characteristics; and 
restrictions on response, such as requir- 
ing specific grammatical forms or orga- 
nizational patterns in a test of writing. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
LANGUAGE TESTS 


In some tests the channel of either the 
stimulus or the response or both matches 


of Minnesota, 1979); Bachman and Palmer, “Con- 
struct Validation of the FSI Oral Interview”, 
idem, “Construct Validation of Some Components 
of Communicative Proficiency.” 

16. Bachman, Fundamental Considerations 
in Language Testing. 


that of the language ability being tested, 
in which case the test method and lan- 
guage proficiency factors overlap. This 
matching between test stimulus and/or 
response channels and language ability 
channels is one characteristic of perfor- 
mance tests, such as an oral interview 
being used as a measure of speaking 
ability or a reading passage used as a 
measure of reading ability. Such tests 
are sometimes referred to as direct or 
semi-direct, depending upon the extent 
to which both stimulus and response 
channels match the language ability 
channel. Tests in which the test method 
and ability channels do not match might | 
be called nonperformance tests, some- 
times called indirect tests. An example 
of such a test would be one that requires 
test takers to identify written words that 
rhyme as an indication of their speaking 
ability. 


Authenticity 


The stimulus and response can also 
be characterized in terms of their illocu- 
tionary force, or the language functions 
performed. The overall function per- 
formed by any language test is to elicit a 
response that can be evaluated, so thata 
stimulus consisting of a language sample 
thus performs the obvious function of 
eliciting a response and could, in this 
somewhat trivial sense, be regarded as 
functional. More important, however, is 
the extent to which the stimulus 
embodies communicative functions in 
addition to this. At one extreme are 
nonfunctional tests in which neither the 
stimulus nor the response performs any 
communicative function, such as a mul- 
tiple-choice test of grammar in which 
the stimulus material in the stem and 
choices serves solely as a medium for 
focusing the test taker’s attention on the 
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grammatical form of the language and 
in which the response in simply a mark 
on a piece of paper. 

At the other end of the spectrum are 
tests in which both the stimulus and the 
response involve the performance of a 
variety of language functions. An exam- 
ple of this is a well-conducted oral 
interview in which both the examiner 
and the examinee are involved in the 
conversation to the extent that they 
virtually forget the formal organiza- 
tional characteristics of the discourse 
and the test situation. 

Since authenticity depends on the 
interaction between the test taker and 
~ the test material, a given test may be 
authentic for some test takers and not 
for others. This is because the extent to 
which test takers are aware of and 
respond to the illocutionary force of the 
test stimulus is likely to vary from 
individual to individual. Determining 
the authenticity of a given test or test 
item, therefore, is difficult and cannot 
be done on the basis of content or 
appearance alone.!7 


Artificiality 

Language tests are sometimes char- 
acterized as nonnatural or nonnormal, 
or relatively artificial. One way to char- 
acterize artificiality of language use is in 
terms of the extent to which variation is 
inappropriately restricted. In virtually 
all language use, even in situations that 


17. The extent to which a given test or test 


item needs to be authentic will depend, to a large 


degree, upon its purpose. Thus, if the purpose of 
the test is to measure grammatical competence, 
the need for authenticity may be less than if 
sociolinguistic or ilocutionary competence is to 
be measured. The effect of authenticity or lack of 
authenticity on test performance is, of course, an 
empirical question and is the proper object of 
construct validation research. _ 


might be characterized as authentic or 
natural, variation is restricted to a large 
extent by the context of the situation. 
Upon meeting a colleague on the way to 
class, for example, we are usually not 
free to utter whatever may come into 
our head, but are restricted both in the 
illocutionary act we perform—greeting— 
and in the register we use—informal. 
Language use can be restricted in terms 
of channel and mode as well as its 
propositional, organizational, illocu- 
tionary, and interactional character- 
istics. Whenever artificial restrictions 
are imposed by the format or manner of 
operation of the test, some of the vari- 
ability encountered in normal language 
performance is likely to be lost, and 
some of the authenticity as well. 


CRITERION-REFERENCED 
SCALES OF COMMUNICATIVE 
LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 


Two areas of great current interest 
and need for language test development 
are those of language method evaluation 
studies and the evaluation of individuals’ 
levels of language proficiency. Most 
currently available language proficiency 
tests are norm referenced, which means 
that their scores can be interpreted only 
with reference to the performance of 
other individuals. The norm-referenced 
interpretation of test scores is not suit- 
able for use in either formative program 
evaluation or in comparative program 
evaluation, since it fails to reflect the 
degree of mastery of specific objectives 
and since both the score norms and 
the content may be inappropriate to 
either or both groups that are being 
compared.!8 


18. We would note that it is possible for a 
given test to be both criterion and norm referenced, 
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Common metric scales 


The need for a common metric scale 
for measuring language proficiency in a 
wide variety of contexts, at all levels, 
and in many different languages has 
been recognized and discussed by testing 
researchers for some time.!9 The obvious 
advantage of such a scale and tests 
developed from it is that they would 
provide a standard for defining and 
measuring language proficiency that 
would be independent of specific lan- 
guages, contexts, and domains of dis- 
course. Scores from such a test would 
thus be comparable across different lan- 
guages and contexts. 

Such a scale would nece3sarily be 
CR, since norm-referenced test scores 
must be referenced to specific groups 
and specific contexts. Unlike norm-refer- 
enced test scores, the interpretation of 
CR test scores is independent of the 
performance of other individuals on the 
test. A CR test score is one that can be 


since a test developed by CR procedures could be 
normed to various groups of test takers. Criterion 
referencing a norm-referenced test is much more 
difficult, since it depends on the availability of a 
well-defined domain of abilities and involves 
statistical assumptions in score equating. An exam- 
ple of this latter procedur» is provided in John B. 
Carroll, The Foreign Language Attainmenis of 
Language Majors in Their Senior Year: A Survey 
Conducted on U.S. Coileges and Universities. 
Final Report, ERIC document ED 313-343 (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Graduate School 
of Education, 1967). 

19. Protase Woodford, “Let’s Speak the Same 
Language” (Paper delivered at the National Con- 
ference on New Directicns in Foreign Language 
Studies and Language Pclicy, Wayne, NJ, 17 Nov. 
1978); Brendon J, Carroll, Testing Communicative 
Performance (London: Pergamon Institute of 
English, 1978); John L. D. Clark, “Toward a 
Common Measure of Speaking >roficiency,” in 
Measuring Spoken Language Proficiency, ed. J. 
R. Firth (Washington, DC: Georgetown University 
Press, 1980). 


interpreted as an indication of an indi- 
vidual’s attainment with respect to a 
given domain of proficiency. Thus the 
primary concern in developing a CR test 
is that it be sensitive to different levels of 
proficiency in the domain. 


Criterion-referenced scales 


There are two necessary conditions 
for the CR interpretation of test scores: 
the test content must be sampled from a 
well-defined domain of abilities, and the 
scores must be defined in terms of an 
absolute scale of proficiency. 

In order to interpret test scores as 
indicators of language proficiency, we 
must define the domain of language 
proficiency in a way that clearly distin- 
guishes it from test-method factors. That 
is, in order for test scores to be compa- 
rable across content domains and con- 
texts, the abilities that are reflected in 
these scores must be defined indepen- 
dently of these factors. 

The specification of the domain of 
language proficiency in terms of specific 
content areas and contexts is illustrated 
in the following example: 


Able to satisfy the requirements of everyday 
situations and routine school and work 
requirements. Can handle with confidence 
but not with facility complicated tasks and 
social situations, such as elaborating, com- 
plaining, and apologizing. Can narrate and 
describe with some details, linking sentences 
together smoothly. Can communicate facts 
and talk casually about topics of current 
public and personal interest, using general 
vocabulary.» 


One problem this type of domain specifi- 
cation creates is lack of comparability of 


20. American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages, ACTFL Proficiency Guide- 
lines (New York: American Council on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages, 1986), p. 2. 
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ratings. This is because it is not likely 
that these specific functions—elabo- 
rating, complaining, apologizing, nar- 
rating, and describing—will be of equal 
relevance to different language use con- 
texts. Another problem is that test scores 
are highly dependent upon context fac- 
tors and thus susceptible to the effect of 
test method. Because of this, both the 
use of context-dependent domain speci- 
fications in developing tests and the 
interpretation of scores on such tests are 
limited to the specific situations for 
which they are designed, and are of little 
use for comparative purposes. 
Therefore, although it is essential for 
our tests to be appropriate for and 
sensitive to specific language learning 
and language use contexts, there is a 
dilemma involved in increasing the spec- 
ificity of scale definitions: the most 
appropriate domain specification would 
be for a single individual in a specific 
context. Thus the more narrowly we 
define the domain of language profi- 
ciency in terms of specific forms, func- 
tions, contexts, and content areas, the 
less generalizable our tests become. 
The second requirement for the CR 
interpretation of test scores is that they 
constitute an absolute scale of measure- 
ment, that is, one that has true zero and 
perfect points.2! Achieving an absolute 
scale of foreign language proficiency 
with true zero and perfect levels is 
virtually impossible if one attempts to 
define this scale in terms of actual 
language use or actual language users. If 
we consider language proficiency to be 


21. Glaser states that “the notion of a con- 
tinuum of knowledge acquisition ranging from no 
proficiency at all to perfect performance” underlies 
CR measures, Robert Glaser, “Instructional Tech- 
nology and the Measurement of Learning Out- 
comes,” American Psychologist, 18(8):519 (Aug. 
1963). 


similar to other cognitive abilities, such 
as intelligence, that may not have true 
zero points, as well as the likely existence 
of elements of the native language that 
are either universal to all languages or | 
shared with the foreign language, then 
true zero second language proficiency 
does not exist in actual individuals. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the 
individual with absolutely complete lan- 
guage proficiency also does not exist. 
Not only does language proficiency 
develop diechronically as a function of 
language change, it also develops in the 
way that all cognitive abilities constantly 
develop. Although the language use of 
native speakers is frequently advocated 
as a critercon for absolute language 
proficiency, such a criterion is clearly 
inadequate for several reasons.” First, 
native speakers show considerable varia- _ 
tion in proficiency, particularly with 
regard to abilities such as cohesion, 
discourse organization, and sociolin- 
guistic apprcpriateness. Second, there is 
the problem of identifying which variety 
or dialect to adopt as the native-speaker 
criterion. Thas question, which is often 
political or social rather than linguistic, 
is further complicated by the fact that 
boundaries ketween language varieties 
are not necessarily clear-cut. Finally, we 
must also consider differences in usage 
even within varieties or dialects, as well 
as differences between prescriptive 
norms and thz norms of actual usage. 2? 


22. Discussions of the problems involved in 
attempting to define native-speaker norms are 
included in Florian Coulmas, ed., A Festschrift 
for Native Speakzr (The Hague: Mouton, 1981); 
James Lantolf and William Frawley, “Oral Profi- 
ciency Testing: A Critical Analysis,” Modern 
Language Journa”, 69:337-45 (1985). 

23. Variation in native norms is discussed in 
Braj B. Kachru, “Standards, Codification and 
Sociolinguistic Realism: The English Language in 
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Because of these problems, it is virtu- 
ally impossible to define criterion levels 
of language proficiency in terms of 
actual individuals or actual perfor- 
mance. Rather, such levels must be 
defined abstractly, in terms of the rela- 
tive presence or absence of the abilities 
that constitute the domain. 

In summary, to develop tests that are 
adequate for the uses of language pro- 
gram evaluation, that will yield scores 
that are comparable across a wide range 
of language learning and language use 
contexts, and that require authentic 
language use, we must begin by (1) 
specifying a domain of foreign language 
proficiency that is consistent with cur- 
rent frameworks, and specifying the 
characteristics of test methods that affect 
test performance; and (2) defining levels 
or scales of proficiency abstractly, in 
terms of relative degrees of ability, and 
independently of contextual features of 
language use. 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT CONSIDERATIONS 


As may be readily inferred from the 
preceding discussion of an expanded 
conceptual model for foreign/second 
language proficiency assessment, further 
development and validation of both the 
model and the testing instruments 
derived from it will require a substantial 
and highly focused effort that may well 
extend over a number of years before 
achieving a good level of both theoretical 
and practical success. With regard to the 
implementation of such a development 
effort, a very useful strategy would seem 


the Outer Circle,” in English in the World: Teach- 
ing and Learning the Language and Literature, ed. 
R. Quirk and H. G. Widdowson (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985), pp. 11-30. 
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to be to work more or less simultane- 
ously on four separate but interrelated 
fronts, specifically, to: 


—continue to refine the theoretical 
model of communicative language 
proficiency as briefly described ear- 
lier in this article, with particular 
attention to defining the specific 
ability domains in operational 
terms; 


——develop, based on the operational 
definitions of the individual do- 
mains of the model, highly authen- 
tic measures of performance within 
these domains, for use as criteria in 
proficiency testing or proficiency 
development studies; 


—survey currently available profi- 
ciency testing instruments with re- 
spect to their degree of congruence 
with the requirements of a more 
fully elaborated proficiency model, 
selecting the most promising instru- 
ments and validating them against 
the criterion measures at issue in 
the development of the authentic 
performance measures; and 


—develop and validate, through a 
joint effort of language testing 
practitioners, applied linguists, 
evaluators, and psychometricians, 
batteries of new instruments of 
optimum reliability, validity, and 
practicality for use in a variety of 
real-world testing contexts. 


Refinement of the theoretical model 
would involve the fleshing out of each of 
the major components of the model in 
operationally verifiable terms; such 
fleshing out would include useful input 
from several linguistic areas, especially 
discourse analysis and pragmatics. For 
example, the nature of textual compe- 


5 = 
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tence could be elaborated with reference 
to its typical—and differing—manifesta- 
tions in both receptive and productive’ 
modes. Well-constructed and adequately 
detailed characterizations of each of the 
components of the model would, in and 
of themselves, point rather directly to 
the particular types of testing contin- 
gencies that would need to be set up to 
assess performance on these components 
in a highly criterial manner. 

Development of the necessarily 
lengthy, research-oriented, and—for 
practical purposes—unwieldy criterial 
measures would be a painstaking job the 
nature and scope of which have been 
described in some detail by Clark.?4 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of the 
task, it would appear that the develop- 
ment of such measures, to serve as 
conceptual and statistical criteria against 
which the performance of less highly 
authentic instruments would be gauged, 
would be a sine qua non for the entire 
undertaking, since in the absence of 
such instruments and the correlational 
data that they would provide, validity 
assertions concerning the less authentic 
instruments would have little or no 
extrinsic grounding. In addition to 
serving as criterion measures against 
which other instruments would be vali- 
dated, these tests would provide highly 
useful feedback on the accuracy and 
adequacy of the communicative profi- 
ciency model itself and would almost 
certainly lead to the properly informed 
fine-tuning of the model in several 
respects. 

While developing the research-ori- 
ented criterial tests, as well as the more 
practically oriented operational tests, 
it would not be appropriate, or cost- or 


24, Clark, “Toward a Common Measure of 
Speaking Proficiency.” 


labor-effective, to reject out of hand the 
quite large number of proficiency tests 
and testing formats that have been devel- 
oped over the past five to ten years or, in 
some instances, even earlier. Detailed 
reviews of these tests should be con- 
ducted and reported, consisting of an 
informed analysis of (1) the extent to 
which the test addresses each of the 
performance domains at issue in the 
expanded proficiency model; (2) the 
authenticity of the test, as reflected in 
the realism and naturalness of both the 
test stimuli and the examinee responses 
as exemplary of real-life language ‘use 
situations; (3) the absence of test method 
factors that would negatively influence 
the degree of authenticity, even though 
the instruments may have the appearance 
of validity; (4) the amount and nature of 
developed field experience with the test, 
including correlations with other instru- 
ments, predictive studies, and other vali- 
dation or interpretation activities; and 
(5) the overall practicality of the test for 
administration, scoring, and score report- 
ing in a variety of operational situations. 

At present, there is a reasonably large 
inventory of instruments that could and 
would undergo a detailed review of this 
type. For example, the Foreign Service 
Institute oral interview and scoring 
scale, as well as recent modifications of 
the traditional procedure by the Intera- 
gency Language Roundtable? and by 
the Educational Testing Service and the 
American Council on the Teaching of 


25. Claudia P. Wilds, “The Oral Interview 
Test,” in Testing Language Proficiency, ed. R. 
Jones and B. Spolsky (Arlington, VA: Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1975), pp. 29-38; Howard E. 
Solienberger, “Development and Current Use of 
the FSI Oral Interview Test,” in Direct Testing of 
Speaking Proficiency, ed. Clark, pp. 1-12. 

26. P. Lowe, ILR Handbook on Oral Inter- 
view Testing (Washington, DC: DLI/LS Oral 
Interview Project, 1985). 
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Foreign Languages,” might be expected 
to receive mixed reviews emphasizing, 
as positive points, both the high degree 
of authenticity of the approach for one 
particular type of communication situa- 
tion—polite conversation between rela- 
tive strangers on a variety of general 
topics—and the vast amount of accumu- 
lated experience with test administration 
and interpretation of testing results. On 
the negative side, the lack of realism of 
the pure interview as reflective of com- 
municative performance in other than 
conversational situations would need to 
be emphasized, as well as the relatively 
cumbersome and labor-intensive admin- 
istration and scoring procedures. 

The so-called semi-direct speaking 
tests, typified by the Recorded Oral 
Proficiency Examination?® and the 
Chinese Speaking Test, are intended 
to provide a reasonable surrogate for 
face-to-face proficiency tests through a 
tape- and booklet-mediated testing pro- 
cedure that is considerably more prac- 
tical, but also appreciably less authentic, 
than the direct interview. 


27. American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages, “The ACTFL Provisional 
Proficiency Guidelines,” in Teaching for Profi- 
ciency: The Organizing Principle, ed. T. Higgs 
(Lincolnwood, IL: National Textbook, 1984), 
app. A; idem, ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines; 
Judith Liskin-Gasparro, “The ACTFL Proficiency 
Guidelines: A Historical Perspective,” in ibid., pp. 
11-42; Pardee Lowe, “The ILR Proficiency Scale 
as a Synthesizing Research Principle: The View 
from the Mountain,” in Foreign Lenguage Profi- 
ciency in the Classroom and Beyord, ed. Charles 
J. James (Lincolnwood, IL: National Textbook, 
1985). 

28. Pardee Loweand Ray T. Clifford, “Devel- 
oping an Indirect Measure of Overall Oral Profi- 
ciency,” in Measuring Spoken Language Pro- 
ficiency, ed. Firth, pp. 31-39. 

29. John L. D. Clark, “Development of a 
Tape-mediated, ACTFL/ILR Scale-based Test of 
Chinese Speaking Proficiency,” in Technology 
and Language Testing, ed. Stansfield, pp. 129-46. 


For the receptive skills, a variety of 
potentially useful instruments already 
exist or are under development, includ- 
ing, for example, listening comprehen- 
sion and reading tests in Japanese,” 
Chinese,?! and Russian.3? In all cases, 
the aural and visual stimuli are typical of 
those encountered in real-life contexts 
and are representative of a wide number 
of topics and content areas within the 
listening comprehension and reading 
domains. These and numerous other 
tests demonstrate combinations of quali- 
ties that make them appropriate for 
consideration for use as proficiency 
testing instruments during a period in 
which even more highly valid instru- 
ments and procedures would be under 
active development. 

Proper use and interpretation of such 
existing instruments would be guided 
both by an informed, thoroughgoing 
review of their merits and shortcomings 
vis-à-vis an expanded conceptual frame- 
work for communicative proficiency 
testing and by the accumulation of 
empirical validation data as these tests 
are increasingly used in a variety of con- 
texts. For example, a study of the inter- 
correlations of the Chinese Speaking 
Test with an interview of the Interagency 
Language Roundtable type is nearing 
completion, with very encouraging 
results from a statistical perspective.?? 


30. Educational Testing Service, Japanese 
Proficiency Test (Princeton, NJ: Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1981). 

‘ 31. Center for Applied Linguistics, Chinese 
Proficiency Test (Washington,- DC: Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1983). 

32. Educational Testing Service, Russian Pro- 
ficiency Test (Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing 
Service, in preparation). 

33. John L. D. Clark, Final Report: The 
Development, Validation and Dissemination of a 
Proficiency-based Test of Speaking Ability in 
Chinese and Associated Assessment Model for 
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Of the four suggested activity paths 
to be followed more or less simultane- 
ously, the last—development of opera- 
tional instruments exemplifying a fully 
elaborated communicative language 
proficiency model to the maximum 
extent possible within real-life adminis- 
trative and scoring constraints—-will at 
the same time pose the greatest challenge 
and offer the greatest practical rewards. 

In order to accomplish such a task, 
the continued input and close collabora- 
tion of individuals working in each of 
the other three areas will be required. 
The first area will provide conceptual 
and theoretical guidance for test content 
and for elicitation and scoring pro- 
cedures. The second area will provide 
the necessary research-oriented criterion 
instruments against which the new tests 
would need, in part, to be validated. The 
third area will provide detailed informa- 
tion about current proficiency-oriented 
testing instruments and techniques, 
which will furnish a good point of 
departure for the new test development 
effort. 


Other Less-commonly Taught Languages (Wash- 
ington, DC: Center for Applied Linguistics, 
forthcoming). 


From a structural point of view, it 
may be useful to think of establishing an 
at least semiformal working group of 
interested individuals, each of whom 
would concentrate his or her efforts in 
one of the four major areas, but who 
would also have access and input into 
the activities of those in the other three 
areas. A variety of networking proce- 
dures might be considered, including an 
informal newsletter, use of electronic 
mail, and at least annual reports to the 
profession, possibly through the vehicle 
of the annual Language Testing Research 
Colloquium. 

By way of brief conclusion, it is fair to 
say that the language proficiency testing 
field has reached an important water- 
shed, at which recent statistical ad- 
vances, increased attention to the devel- 
opment of detailed theoretical models of 
communicative language proficiency, the 
existence of a number of useful pro- 
totype instruments, and growing practi- 
cal interest in proficiency-based lan- 
guage teaching and assessment on the 
part of both language teachers and 
researchers all combine to produce a 
very opportune moment for the field to 
make rapid, synergistic advances in both 
the theory and the practice of language 
proficiency assessment. 
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Advanced Technology in Foreign 
Language Instruction and Translation 


By JOHN FOUGHT 


ABSTRACT: The hardware available for computer-assisted language 
learning is rapidly improving. Software development continues to lag, and 
the empirical foundation for second language acquisition research is 
inadequate. A strategy for remedying these deficiencies is outlined. 
Networked microcomputers whose software for computer-assisted lan- 
guage learning generates logs of user activity for analysis of second 
language acquisition offer interesting possibilities both for practical 
applications and in research. With access to a national network of data, 
testing, and teaching materials, such local networks will support advanced 
workstations and software allowing more complex interactions with the 
learning environment. 


John Fought received his doctorate in linguistics from Yale University in 1967. Except for 
one year as a Fulbright lecturer at the University of Innsbruck, he has taught linguistics since 
then at the University of Pennsylvania. Field linguistics and linguistic anthropology, 
especially the study of the Mayan languages of Mesoamerica, as well as the hieroglyphic 
writing system of the ancient Mayas, and instruction in the basic technical skills required for 

fieldwork have been his main focus. Since 1983, he has directed the Language Analysis 
Project at Penn, an effort to apply modern technology to general linguistics. 
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ANY commissions and individ- 

uals concerned with foreign lan- 
guage study and policies have pointed 
out that in the United States, foreign 
language skills are most often thought 
to have instrumental rather than intrin- 
sic value. Within the federal government, 
as within the business and academic 
communities, language skills are valued 
principally for their contribution to job 
performance. Foreign language profi- 
ciency is associated with the specialist, 
not the generalist; with low-level rather 
than high-level responsibilities. For all 


but the language teacher, time and ' 


resources needed just to maintain lan- 
guage skills, let alone to enhance them, 
are sharply restricted. Hard-pressed 
administrators may see them as a distrac- 
tion from one’s real job or as just a waste 
of time. The commitment of private and 
public resources to developing and main- 
taining these skills has accordingly been 
relatively limited, and there is good 
reason for language professionals—all 
of them volunteers in the best sense—to 
feel overworked and at times under- 
valued. These institutional realities are 
always in the background of discussions 
of foreign language needs, resources, 
and policies. 

In such circumstances, both managers 
and teachers have and exercise the right 
to seek methods that are not only effec- 
tive but actually cost effective. Now, for 
teachers and administrators alike, there 
is urgent concern as a powerful, rapidly 
changing technology spreads everywhere, 


even at last into the language classroom. 


What might it do for the learners? What 
will it do to the teachers? Computer- 
assisted language learning (CALL) is 
no exception to the rule: to prosper, it 
must not only work, but be efficient. 
There is a clear danger, often noted, of 


overselling it to the language profession, - 


and a serious, still-unsolved problem of 
mutual adjustment between computer 
and language specialists involved in the 
development of CALL systems at what 
is, after all, a relatively high cost when 
compared with traditional tools. 

It is gratifying to see how consistently 
the participants in the Aspen conference 
have pointed out the need for sound 


_ empirical foundations, for careful plan- 


ning and evaluation, and for systems 
that will free rather than ‘replace the 
teacher. No computer system now avail- 
able can interact conversationally. or 
translate automatically with even re- 
motely human skill, nor is any such sys- 
tem visible on the horizon. But while 
indeed there are roles, human roles, vital . 
to the success of language learning, it is 
perhaps not too subversive to suggest 
that some roles commonly played by 
human teachers are not vital. It should 
be seen as a hope, rather than a threat, 
that the computer can, with proper 
handling, replace the human teacher as 
drillmaster, as word-by-word translation 
coach, as spelling corrector, as roll taker, 
as drudge. The increasing use of the new. 
technology will bring changes in institu- 
tional functioning and will shift the 
demands made on language teachers 
into a new, but possibly more satisfying, 
pattern. 

-Computers—more specifically, 
microcomputers—are at the focus of 
educational technology now and are 
likely to remain there for the foreseeable 
future. Micros earned their prefix by 
being much smaller—and many times 
cheaper—than their predecessors. They 
do not require a prepared site, but just 
plug into an ordinary outlet. They are 
meant to serve one user. Peripheral 
devices augment their capabilities; net- 
works connect them to each other and to 
larger computers to create very powerful 
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retrieval and information-processing 
resources; pure and applied thinkers 
with every imaginable kind of credentials 
ponder their uses and implications. But 
the main reason they are gaining in the 
marketplace much faster than larger 
systems is their low cost per user and per 
unit of computing power. 
Microcomputers are different in some 
significant ways besides size and cost 
from the larger mini and mainframe 
computers that became familiar to most 
academics in the twenty or so years 
ending around 1975, when these large 
systems were installed, almost emplaced, 
in specially designed and chilled quarters 
with raised floors and dropped ceilings 
to conceal the maze of cables connecting 
their many large components. Micros 
are much easier to use, and to learn to 
use, yet they now have enough power 
and capacity to serve most individual 
users very well, and when linked into 
networks, they jointly wield enough 
power for almost any task. With the 
admittedly even greater computing 
power and capacity of mainframes and 
minis comes a very much higher cost of 
purchase and operation; consequently 
these are used as time-sharing systems 
supporting many terminals in imper- 
ceptibly fast succession, so that each 
does indeed experience the computer for 
fleeting instants in all its manifold and 
feudally arbitrary complexity. This is 
just the trouble: not only is all its power 
yours to command, but all its commands 
are yours to figure out. Elsewhere I 
likened the process of opening and using 
an account on a mainframe system to 
that of obtaining and using influence at 
the court of the Sun King.! The vassals 


I, John Fought, Interactions with Comput- 
ers (Paper delivered at the Temple University 
Conference on Culture and Communication, Phil- 
adelphia, PA, 1983). 
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of the Sun King are still to be found 
working in every mainframe computer 
center, jealously guarding and aggran- 
dizing their master, regulating access to 
it, charging fees whose tiny components 
somehow amount to startling monthly 
totals. The cost of use, whether measured 
in dollars or in humiliation, but even 
more, the bewildering complexity of the 
operating systems and embedded envi- 
ronments found on any mini or main- 
frame are the main reasons time-sharing 
systems have had so little appeal to 
humanists in general. With the appear- 
ance of cheap, adequately powerful, and 
now networked microcomputers, the 
mainframe systems have become largely 
irrelevant to the humanities, including, 
most particularly, the foreign language 
professions, whose special needs are no 
doubt farthest of all from the center of 
the world of time-sharing systems. 

To besure, there are foreign language 
instructional systems of relatively long 
standing and some merit on two main- 
frame systems. I will have very little to 
sav about them here, however, since the 
realities of the market have forced the 
release of scaled-down versions of both 
in microcomputer formats. These are 
the Plato system, developed at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and promoted by 
Control Data, and the TICCIT system, 
developed by Brigham Young University 
and MITRE and now owned by Hazel- 
tine. The difficulty with these systems in 
their original form is their high cost per 
user, especially high in the case of Plato, 
with its requirement of specific hard- 
ware, including very expensive termi- 
nals. Plato has its strong partisans, and 
there are surely worthwhile elements to 
be salvaged from it. It is available for 
remote access, and interesting user data 
have surely been accumulated. Neverthe- 
less, I am convinced that systems requir- 
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ing large investments in specific hard- 
ware, particularly time-sharing systems, 
should be regarded by now as victims of 
the institutional realities of both the 
computer industry and the system of 
priorities within which the foreign lan- 
guage professions operate. 


LESSONS FROM YESTERDAY'S 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGIES 


Microcomputers are not the first wave 
of technological aids to be put into wide 
use in foreign language instruction, how- 
ever. There have been a number of these 
over the past half century, and each has 
left behind valuable lessons deserving of 
our attention. 


Audiovisual aids 


Perhaps the earliest of these we need 
to consider was the introduction of 
audiovisual equipment: record players, 
film, filmstrip, and transparency projec- 
tors. The costs of production of quality 
disks and film were high enough so that 
audiovisual materials were largely out- 
side the control of their users, who could 
not modify them or, indeed, even obtain 
them in sufficient quantity for use as 
primary learning materials. As they were 
from the beginning, they are still con- 
fined to a supplementary role in the 
classroom or auditorium in all but the 
rarest cases. Thus their use depends on 
the proportion of classroom time set 
aside for them by teachers or adminis- 
trators, and this in turn is presumably 
regulated by their perceived effectiveness 
in relation to a given curriculum or 
lesson plan. 


Language laboratories 


Beginning in the 1950s, partly with a 
view to implementing a fashionable sys- 


tem of language instruction, schools 
across the nation installed language 
laboratories. At first these consisted of 
little more than assemblages of disk and 
then tape recorders crowded together 
into hastily converted classrooms.? 
Soon, however, manufacturers adapted 
or designed equipment especially for 
language laboratories. Even so, labs 
were and are a fairly cheap way to 
provide authentic spoken material under 
controlled conditions, an advantage 
whose novelty and appeal it is easy to 
forget now, in the age of the ubiquitous 
cassette. Another application they are 
well known and disliked for is the deliv- 
ery of pattern drills, typically the substi- 
tution of one focal element for another 
in a framing environment, while the 
student follows along in a workbook. 
Audiolingualism, supported by stimu- 
lus-response psychology, led to their use 
in simulated interactions.3 These interac- - 


2. Standard methodological publications on 
language laboratories date from the 1960s. See 
Elton Hocking, Language Laboratory and Lan- 
guage Learning (Washington, DC: National Edu- 
cational Association, 1964). Wilga M. Rivers, 
Speaking in Many Tongues: Essays in Foreign- 
language Teaching, 3rd ed., (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1983), pp. 131-40, sur- 
veys the topic from the current perspective. Labs 
are used more for listening nowadays and less for 
exercises. 

- 3. Audiolingualism arose from instructional 
methods developed by the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program'during World War II. Small classes, 
a live informant, and a supervising linguist were 
featured. Although there were theoretical points 
at stake for the linguists who developed the 
methods, the linguists were also all experienced 
language teachers under severe time pressure and 
in many cases lacking access to teaching materials 
apart from what could be hastily created. The 
success of the wartime program should be judged 
against several factors: the relatively poor quality 
of the competing approaches, the high motivation 
of students and teachers, and the intensive expo- 
sure. Transferred to an environment where skills, 
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tions, dialogues with a voice on tape, 
inevitably lack the key elements that 
make human interaction so helpful: 
immediate feedback, both audible and 
visible, and the capacity for cooperative 
repair of damaged communication. 
Most of the time, of course, they lack 
much more than that, being generally 
unconnected with any useful situational 


context the user might actually encoun- 


ter and, often enough, not even embody- 
ing a very useful linguistic structural 
pattern. They soon produce in all but 
the most fervent student a profound 
anomie. 

There are instructive parallzls between 
these two waves of technology-driven 
innovation. Most obviously, in both, 
the hardware manufacturers played a 
major role, and questionable theorists 
were easily found to sanctify the enter- 
prise, just as publishers were found to 
put out first the disks and films and then 
the collections of magnetic media and 
textbooks to use with them. Like com- 
puter labs, audio labs were grossly over- 
sold at the beginning, and both have 
suffered from backlash due in part to an 
astonishing disregard of their inherent 
strengths and an insistence on using 
them in ways dictated by pedagogical 
theories or classroom practices estab- 
lished independently of the technology 
and not well adapted to technological 
support or mimicry. In this regard the 
history of audiolingualism as a theory 
and practice of second language teaching 
is especially noteworthy: stimulus- 
response theories of human learning 
and the associated narrow variant of the 


motivation, and exposure were generally lower, 


and where an undeniably pretentious theorizing 
was included in the package, the method came to 
be seen as a failure by many, though not always for 
the best reasons. 
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then-dominant structuralist approach 
to linguistics provide a sobering prece- 
dent from which to view the current 
partnership of broadly transformational 
linguistic theories, cognitive psychology, 
and computer science known as cogni- 
tive science. Only an unflinching com- 
mitment to empirical validation will pro- 
tect us against buying more nostrums.4 


Teaching machines 


An interesting episode in the story of 
educational technology is the teaching 
machine, worth remembering here as 
the immediate ancestor of computer- 
assisted instruction and for its software, 
which bears an uncomfortable resem- 
blance to much of what can be found 
right now on computer diskettes in its 
generally linear progression with little 
use of branching and looping.’ Although 
they were mechanical or electromechan- 
ical appliances, sometimes actual books, 
teaching machines were the first serious 
attempts at programmed learning and 
should be understood as an effort to 
apply the methods of problem solving 
appropriate for low-level programming 


4, The research model of hypothesis confir- 
mation used so frequently both in psychology and 
in education should be regarded with special 
suspicion. Unless accompanied by independent 
and convincing evidence that alternative hypoth- 
eses must be excluded, this model is an instance of 
the classical fallacy of affirming the consequent: 
if x then y; y; therefore x. 

5. See H. Kay, B. Dodd, and M. Sime, 
Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning 
(New York: Penguin Books, 1968), and its bibli- 
ography. As with computer-assisted instruction, 
much of the motivation for development seems to 
have come from industry and government, with 
their needs for unconventional patterns of instruc- 
tion and cost savings. A substantial body of 
development and evaluation research with direct 
application to CALL awaits exploitation. 
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languages to the needs of human learning 
without the then-prohibitive cost of com- 
puter access. More even than language 
labs, teaching machines apparently pro- 
duced often violent aversion in teachers 
and learners alike. If language labs often 
made students feel like inept parrots, 
teaching machines made them feel even 
worse—like incompetent learning 
machines. 


} 


Computers and translation 


Research on computerized transla- 
tion began in the late 1940s. These 
efforts received considerable support 
until the publication report of the Auto- 
matic Language Processing Advisory 
Committee (ALPAC) in 1966.6 That 
report reviewed the disappointing lack 
of progress made up to that time toward 
the goal of automated translation and 
compared the cost and quality of human 
translations with the computer-aided 
and human-edited translation systems 
then available, leading to a conclusion 
that (1) there was no prospect of satisfac- 
tory fully automatic translation in the 
then-foreseeable future; and (2) machine- 
aided translation was nearly as costly as 
and significantly less effective than 
human translation. 

Support was sharply restricted after 
the ALPAC report, but it did notend. A 
number of findings and possibilities 
mentioned in the report have served 
since then as the basis for successful 
systems of machine-aided translation 
systems: improved dictionary lookup, 
convenient word-processing systems, 
and the development of suitably power- 


6. Language and Machines: Computers in 
Translation and Linguistics (Washington, DC: 
National Academy of Sciences, National Research 
Council, Automatic Language Processing Advi- 
sory Committee, 1966). 


ful microcomputers with sufficient mass 
storage have brought the cost effective- 
ness of machine-assisted translation sys- 
tems into a very appealing range.’ 


CALL TODAY 


Although substantial resources have 
been committed by government and 
private sources to the development of 
computer-assisted foreign language 
learning software, there are a number of 
areas of conspicuous underdevelopment 
in CALL: solid data on the effectiveness 
of various approaches to CALL across a 
full range of individual learners, skills, 
and languages; and support for individ- 
ual users of CALL, both teachers and 
learners, comparable to that supplied by 
the textbook publishing industry to users, 
of conventional classroom instruction 
in languages.’ Both these lacks are espe- 
cially serious for the less commonly 
taught critical languages; both are 
indirect consequences of a generally low ` 
level of sophistication and power in 
available CALL software, it being far 
less developed than the hardware it was 
made to run on. 


7. The European Economic Community, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Canadian 
government, and various branches of the U.S. 
government use machine-assisted translation sys- 
tems routinely. As in much current practically 
oriented computer software development, the 
emphasis has shifted from automatic to interactive 
operation. Research and development are pro- 
ceeding vigorously in the United States, in Europe, 
and in Japan, driven by the prospect of a very large . 
market. 

8. This familiar mode of development is due 
in part to the lack of centralization characteristic 
of our educational system overall. Although CALL 
installations are not yet as common as language 
labs, they are in place in many language depart- 
ments across the country. They usually work 
independently, however, and there is little sharing 
of resources and research results. « 
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An overview of current hardware 


The largest populations of computers 
in educational institutions are Apple II, 
Commodore 64, and Radio Shack TRS 
80 machines. These are incompatible 
with each other, but have some similar- 
ities: they have from 48 to 64 kilobytes 
of random access memory (RAM), an 
eight-bit processor, and, at least in the 
first two cases, quite easily used screen 
graphics. Typically, a school will place 
its computers together in a room under 
the supervision of a teacher who is either 
a volunteer or a draftee in the role of 
computer expert; donated and purchased 
educational software and a few simple 
peripherals—a shared floppy disk drive, 
a printer—will be found with them, 
sometimes in working order. The very 
limited memory capacity of these com- 
puters is more of a handicap than their 
relatively weak processing power, which 
is, after all, still great enough to be of 
considerable use to language learners 
and teachers blessed with a supply of 
useful software. 

The IBM PC is not nearly as common 
in the schools as it is in colleges and 
universities. There, as in the business 
world, it is the most influential micro- 
computer on the market. The PC and its 
many imitators have a 16-bit processor 
chip, either an Intel 8088 or the more 
powerful 8086; a much larger RAM, 
usually from 256 to 640 kilobytes; and 
an ever growing selection of peripherals 
and aftermarket enhancements. Because 
of the prestige of the manufacturer, the 
IBM PC has come to dominate the 
business and government microcom- 
puter markets. As a tool for foreign 
language work, however, the PC leaves 
much to be desired: the screen graphics 
until recently have not been good, 
making it somewhat difficult to provide 


multiple character sets without sacri- 
ficing other conveniences of operation, 
for example. What is perhaps more 
serious in the long run is the limitation 
of the operating system—whether PC 
DOS or MS DOS—to 640 kilobytes of 
directly addressable memory. This limit 
is proving troublesome for some com- 
puter users and surprisingly difficult for 
software developers to remedy. It limits 
the speed of execution of some kinds of 
programs, provides cramped quarters 
for so-called memory-resident conve- 
nience software, and calls for more 
expensive measures than would other- 
wise be needed to upgrade the perfor- 
mance of the basic unit. 

The Macintosh is just beginning to 
emerge as a serious foreign language 
workstation, having been delayed by its 
original hardware design limitations and 
the company’s policy of making expan- 
sion difficult: a single drive, and 128 
kilobytes of RAM, with some of this 
taken up by its graphics-dominated user 
interface, with the now very familiar and 
rather tiresomely cute little icons. With 
more RAM—now as much as 4 mega- 
bytes—and a fast hard disk interface 
making 20 megabytes of mass storage 
available, the only serious limitation 
remaining is its small screen and rela- 
tively high cost in its fuller configura- 
tions. The radically different operating 
system design and graphics management 
makes it very inviting to develop and use 
multiple fonts and character sets, though 
the number of individual symbols per 
set is not especially large. When coupled 
with an inexpensive laser printer, the 
Mac makes an attractive small-scale 
office publishing system. Moreover, 
since it provides a scaled-down version 
of the performance features found on 
the high end of the microcomputer 
market, the professional workstations, 


ae 
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the Mac permits its users to add multi- 
lingual capabilities to a workstation 
network. 

A very recent rule of thumb for 
defining a workstation refers to a mini- 
mum configuration of one megabyte of 
RAM, 1 million separately managed 
pixels—picture elements—-forming a 
graphics image on screen, and | million 
instructions per second of central process- 
ing unit operation, a level of perfor- 
mance calling for a fast 32-bit processor 
or its equivalent. Typical business appli- 
cations of such equipment are in com- 
puter-aided design and engineering, 
fields that have been drawn far into a 
revolution by the widespread use of 
workstations in this class. In the last 
couple of years, predictably, the RAM 
standard has doubled or tripled, and the 
speeds of the central processing unit 
have nearly doubled as well; mass storage 
capacities have increased comparably. 
These devices, as currently manufac- 
tured by Apollo, DEC, in the form of 
the Microvax series, Sun, and a number 
of smaller companies, represent the high 
end of the professional workstation mar- 
ket right now, giving an individual user 
computing and storage resources costing 
as little as $10,000 to $15,000 per user 
but equivalent to those found a couple 
of years ago only on minicomputers 
costing ten or twenty times as much. 
Competitive pressures will drive the 
price and performance of these worksta- 
tions into very advantageous ranges for 
academic users in a matter of a few 
months. 


Current CALL software 


We recently completed a survey of 
software suitable for use in skill mainte- 
nance for intermediate and advanced 
users of seldom taught languages. Like 


4] 


many other surveys with more broadly 
defined criteria, we found that: 


—most of the software available is 
designed for elementary language 
training or testing, not for skill 
maintenance; 


—most CALL software is of the drill- 
and-practice type; and l 


—most CALL software does not 
allow modification of content or 
structure.’ 


These are serious shortcomings, even 
allowing that the first is merely a conse- 
quence of an overall preoccupation with 
elementary levels in language teaching 
generally. The very notion of courseware 
represents a rather unimaginative adap- 
tation of the textbook to the computer 
environment. Withholding from either 
the learner or the instructor the capa- 
bility of modifying the content or struc- 
ture of the learning materials goes far 
toward canceling any advantages of 
using the computer as an instructional 
tool. Drill and practice exercises have 
their merits, to be sure, but their domi- 
nance in CALL software gives some 
point to the criticism that much of it is 
little better than a workbook transferred 
to the computer screen. The greatest 
potential strength of the computer as an 
educational tool, its ability to adapt to 
the needs of the individual user, is 
exploited least of all. i 


9. John Fought, C. Doughty, and D. Boat- ' 


man, A Survey of Foreign Language Software for 
the Microcomputer, Automated Methods in For- 
eign Language Training and Instruction, 3rd 
technical report (Washington, DC: Defense Intelli- 
gence College, 1986). See also R. Baker, “Foreign 
Language Software: The State of the Art, or Pick 
a Card, Any (Flash) Card,” CALICO Journal, 
2(part 1): 6-10 (1984). 
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THE HARDWARE HORIZON: ENHANCED 
MEMORY, MASS STORAGE, 
VIDEO, AND AUDIO 


In the genealogy of computing, hard- 
ware and software belong to distinct 
lineages. It is customary to reckon a 
hardware generation as the time required 
to double the power available to the user 
at a given price—or to halve the cost of 
the same computing power. Recently 
this period has been estimated at 18 to 
24 months. As acorollary development 
to reduced cost per unit of power, 
generally the bulk and manufacturing 
complexity of the system is sharply 
reduced also. This is easy to see in the 
world of IBM PC aftermarket products. 
The IBM PC at the time of its introduc- 
tion was often purchased as a mono- 
chrome system with two floppy drives 
and 128 kilobytes of memory to use with 
its processor chip, the 16-bit internal 
and 8-bit external Intel 8088. Now most 
are configured as maximum units, with 
an internal hard disk of 10 or 20 mega- 
bytes of capacity, 640 or more kilobytes 
of RAM, and a high-resolution color 
display. The aftermarket provides a 
selection of coprocessor cards, however, 
which use the IBM chassis and power 
supply, but leave the original computer 
and RAM as an input-output server for 
the more powerful coprocessor card, 
which may contain a full 32-bit processor 
and two or more megabytes of RAM, 
supporting UNIX or some other more 
advanced operating system. The cost of 
such a card is usually less than the 
original cost of the complete system it 
takes over. Thus the useful life of PC 
hardware already purchased can be 
stretched out for at least a few more 
years. 

At the same time, more powerful 
multi-user or multitasking UNIX-based 


computer systems are becoming avail- 
able at costs per user not far above the 
cost of an IBM PC two years ago. With 
these systems, mass storage devices such 
as compact disk systems—compact disk 
read-only memory—continue to improve 
in speed and capacity, and other periph- 
erals, including especially printers, opti- 
cal scanners, and voice input/output 
devices, grow more flexible and less 
expensive at the same pace as the com- 
puters themselves. 

Finally, it must be repeated that 
networking, especially the linking of less 
powerful PC-class equipment to more 
powerful network servers, promises to 
increase the effective power of the entire 
networked system far beyond the gains 
realized through file transfer alone. Both 
resources and tasks can be shared in 
ways limited only by the imagination 
and the programming sophistication of 
the system users and administrators. 


THE SOFTWARE HORIZON: POWER 
TO MATCH THE HARDWARE? 
NOT NECESSARILY 


In the software marketplace there is 
nothing like the degree of organization 
and capitalization found in the implac- 
ably competitive world of computer 
hardware. The established software 
development companies seem to concen- 
trate on the business market with its 
growing needs for both separate and 
integrated word, graphics, and number 
processing packages. The educational 
market is left to the relatively small 
software branches of educational pub- 
lishing houses and to a few smail start- 
up companies. For the present, then, the 
educational software market is caught 
in a bind: without the hardware base, 
software developers are reluctant to 
invest time in it; without the software, 
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the educators are reluctant to commit 
themselves to large-scale hardware 
investments. . 

The most pressing need in CALL is 
for an empirical foundation for software 
validation. Without it, as is the case 
now, there is nothing but intuition and 
expediency to guide the creation of 
software, and no reason to expect marked 
improvement in the current situation, 
whose shortcomings have been pointed 
out with remarkable unanimity in a 
number of recent surveys. !° 


THE PROMISE OF THE 
FIFTH GENERATION 


Hardware development has far out- 
paced software development. The now- 


frequent references to fifth-generation ` 


computer technology refer to genera- 
tions of programming languages, the 
first being hard-wired programs, the 
second being machine language, specific 
to each central processor, and the third 
being procedural languages like Fortran 
or Cobol, much more compact than 
machine language and portable from 
machine to machine thanks to compilers 
that automatically translate expressions 
in the third-level language into expres- 
sions in machine language. Fourth-gen- 
eration languages are the so-called high- 
level languages now in use: Pascal, Ada, 
Prolog, and others. Commercial pack- 
ages are now available to generate the 
relatively prolix Cobol code equivalent 
to much more compact expressions 
coded in the C language. Thus the vast 
and ancient government and business 


10. The Computer Assisted Language Instruc- 
tion Consortium at Brigham Young University 
maintains a data base of CALL software; see also 
H. Weller, Computer Assisted Instructional Pro- 
grams in Foreign Languages (Holland, MI: Hope 
College, 1984). 


inventory and accounting software sys- 
tems written in Cobol can be maintained 
and modified without the agony of 
Cobol programming. In effect, the soft- 
ware compiles C into Cobol, and then 
into machine language. The distinction 
between the third- and fourth-generation 
languages is sometimes imperfect, how- 
ever, for both conceptual and chronolog- 
ical reasons. Some languages, like LISP, 
have been around as long as Fortran 
and Cobol, but, because of some of their 
special traits, are used as high-level 
languages. Others, like C, the language 
of the UNIX operating system, have 
both high-level and low-level traits and 
are used across a wide range of machines 
and problems. 


Cheap memory, dataflow processing, 
knowledge engineering 


Fifth-generation languages, when 
they come, will presumably be as much 
more compact and powerful than fourth- 
generation languages as these are in 
relation to third-generation languages. 
The much publicized Japanese fifth- 
generation project will develop software 
that will be compiled into Prolog code, 
for example; much comparable work in 
the United States is based on the LISP 
language. Moreover, these more power- 
ful and flexible programming instru- 
ments will be accompanied by still fur- 
ther enhanced hardware capabilities, 
designed in conjunction with the 
software. 

In one or two years, computers with 
very large RAM and mass storage capac- 
ity, fast execution of parallel and other 
types of responsive or interactive pro- 
cessing capabilities, and the skeleton of 
knowledge-based software development 
systems will become available and afford- 
able. If the formidable programming 
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problems can be resolved even in part, 
we can expect parallel processing, fast 
RAM in the 4-16 megabyte range, and 
comparably large mass storage capacity 
of hundreds or thousands of megabytes. 
The operating systems and compilers of 
such computers will dissect programs 
and data, apportioning work and data 
among any or all of the processors, 
which may be nets of identical units or 
heterogeneous teams of specialized chips, 
passing intermediate results around for 
usein both simultaneous and subsequent 
steps, and coming up with solutions at 
speeds now available only on very large 
computers. 

On this hardware foundation, ex- 
tremely powerful expert associates can 
be created. Such systems do much more 
than solve problems once these have 
been exactly posed and programmed. 
They actively assist the user in finding 
and defining the problem to be solved, 
bringing to bear not only immense raw 
calculating power, but large stocks of 
organized expert knowledge as well. 
They remember and make use of past 
interactions with their users; they are 
capable of explaining the steps they 
have taken in reaching a given result; 
and they are able to reconcile conflicting 
needs according to metarules built into 
the system. What could such software 
and hardware do for the foreign language 
community? 


Interactive text, interactive media, 
and other possibilities 


Interactive text, sometimes called 
hypertext, is a way of integrating infor- 
mation in and about a document so that 
the reader has access to it from any point 
in the document by any number of 
relational pathways. For example, a 
reader might ask for information about 
a word in the document by placing the 
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cursor on it with a mouse or other 
pointing device and then clicking the 
appropriate button. A window would 
then pop up near the word, showing a 
dictionary entry or other form of expla- 
nation. If something in the explanation 
is queried in turn, any or all of several 
possibilities might be exploited: (1) refer- 
ences to other parts of the original 
document might be given, moving the 
user across to an earlier or later mention 
of the relevant word or fact; or (2) a 
more detailed explanation might be 
offered by moving down to another 
window with information about the 
form, ċontent, or vocabulary of the 
explanation, as if it were part of the 
original document. It is obvious that 
eventually, a persistent questioner would 
need access to the greater part of human 
knowledge, not just to a document and a 
dictionary. 

Consider now the further possibility 
of finding interactive visual data inte- 
grated with the interactive text, so that 
an image—a drawing, map, photograph, 
or chart—could be examined or interro- 
gated in addition to or instead of verbal 
information. Diagrams could be ani- 
mated; maps could display the type of 
information desired; photographs could 
be linked to captions or to other photo- 
graphs. 

Moving to another plateau of com- 
puting power and memory requirements, 
it is possible to provide audio and video 
integrated with other types of data in a 
learner’s information resource of this 
kind. A stock of cultural information in 
video form would be an obvious asset to 
the language learner, especially if it 
could be reached by various pathways of 
inquiry starting from any number of 
documents. Al that is lacking is sophisti- 
cated, rapid speech recognition. Since 
this problem is under intensive attack in 
a number of labs, and since it is in part 
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amenable to brute force, it can be pre- 
dicted with some confidence that highly 
accurate systems of this kind will become 
available in the next few years. 


SUPPOSE WE COULD START OVER... 


In view of these technological devel- 
opments, current and imminent, it is 
time to consider not only likely changes 
in the study and teaching of foreign 
languages brought about by the con- 
tinuing evolution of technology, but 
also desirable changes. Discouragement 
is one reaction experienced by many 
when first confronting possibilities so 
radically different from our accustomed 
working environment, It must be remem- 
bered that these tasks, however monu- 
mental they may seem at the beginning, 
can rather easily be divided among a 
number of centers, and fall into a natural 
sequence. 


Finding out more about 
how people learn 


One neglected aspect of the computer 
as a learning tool is its capacity for 
retaining information about what has 
been done with it. It can thus be used to 
log information about the performance 
of a learner as a by-product of the 
learning process. This information has 
two obvious and important potential 
uses: 


-——to investigate individual differences 
in learning strategies; and 


—to refine learning materials. 


By “learning strategies” in this con- 
text, I mean the strategies implied by the 
learners’ actual moves in dialogue with 
the sources of instruction or informa- 
tion, whether a human or a computer. 
This level of strategy is more funda- 
mental than the sense given to learning 


strategies in much current pedagogical 
writing, where they are presented almost 
as Maxims or presumably good study 
habits. A greater understanding of the 
ways different individuals go about the 
humble tasks of learning would obvi- 
ously be of great help in designing 
materials adaptable to the wide range of 
needs presumably represented in the 
community of learners. 


Creating an integrated 
learner/user system 


As a learner in today’s schools moves 
upward through the system toward pro- 
fessional practice, the books and per- 
sonal notes used for instruction and 
reference by the learner grow more and 
more advanced and comprehensive in 
their coverage of the chosen topic. In an 
educational system making intensive use 
of the computer, it is easy to imagine 
learning tools organized in a modular 
fashion and provided with entry points, 
or hooks, enabling the learner to modify 


` and extend them. In this way, reference 


materials and notes can be integrated 
into a personal tool kit and knowledge 
base that will graduate along with their 
user from learner to practitioner status 
and will continue to evolve, reflecting 
the experience, taste, and needs of the 
individual user. Mastery of these tools 
will imply control of their form and ~ 
function as well as their content, in the 
same way that mastery of an art or craft | 
once implied full control of the’entire 
process of creation. 


TOWARD A CRITICAL LANGUAGES 
KNOWLEDGE BASE 
AND SUPPORT NETWORK 


Although substantial resources have 
been committed by government and 
private sources to the development of 
computer-assisted foreign language learn- 
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ing, there are still two areas of conspic- 
uous underdevelopment in CALL: 


—solid data on the effectiveness of 
various approaches to CALL 
across a full range of individual 
learners, skills, and languages; and 


—support for individual and institu- 
tional users of CALL, both teach- 
ers and learners, comparable to 
that supplied by the textbook pub- 
lishing industry to users of conven- 
tional classroom instruction in 


languages. 


In the space remaining, I wish to out- 
line a way of meeting these needs through 
the establishment of a knowledge base 
and an electronic distribution network 
for the critical language expertise or- 
ganized and stored within it. Selected 
sites would contribute instructional, test, 
and evaluation materials in the form of 


text, audio, and video documents in- 


critical languages; users, whether indi- 
viduals alone or in instructional pro- 
grams led by teachers, would download 
needed materials. Logs of the perfor- 
mances of learners could be transmitted 
back through the network to researchers 
for analysis and refinement of the learn- 
ing materials; templates and authoring 
systems—and guidance in their uses— 
would also be available for teachers 
preferring to customize their materials 
using the text files, audio and video 
resources, and background information 
available through the system. It is impor- 
tant to realize that these two resources— 
the knowledge base and the national 
network—depend upon and enhance 
each other. 


THE NEED FOR GENERAL- 
PURPOSE ANALYTICAL TOOLS 


At most a handful of the languages of 


the world have been analyzed and des- 
cribed adequately. Most published lin- 
guistic reference and instructional mate- 
rials reflect incomplete or outdated 
source materials, antiquated or substan- 
dard descriptive practice, or other 
serious shortcomings. Notations and 
technical criteria differ so much that 
comparisons and upgrading of these 
substandard works is difficult or uncer- 
tain. Balance among the needed types of 
reference tools is generally poor: gram- 
mars are not matched with dictionaries; 
reading selections are unavailable or are 
concentrated in a few topic areas. Proj- 
ects go through a predictable life cycle, 
leaving behind a few rapidly aging publi- 
cations after the development team has 
dispersed. 

The microcomputer in its most recent 
and powerful forms, supported by opti- 
cal scanning, can do much to improve 
this situation. In place of the one-by- 
one, bottom-up creation of computerized 
materials, the University of Pennsylvania 
is developing general-purpose analytical 
tools adaptable to any language and toa 
wide range of linguistic approaches and 
goals. These tools, and the text data bases 
accompanying them, have been planned 
as a foundation stone for contin- 
uing analysis and description of critical 
languages in support of both linguistics 
and language teaching. In its final form, 
the tool kit will enable linguists singly or 
in groups to analyze a language and to 
produce the core reference tools required 
for further work on the language by 
specialists: morphological and grammati- 
cal analyses, concordance and lexical files, 
and specialized glossaries and indexes 
of various kinds, as well as rich text- 
based statistical profiles. The Linguists’ 
Toolbox is expected to reach its currently 
planned final form in late 1987 or early 
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1988, at which time it will be available in 
several hardware environments. 


The need for a critical 
languages knowledge base 


In order to take the fullest advantage 
of the wide availability of optical scan- 
ning and well-developed analytical soft- 
ware, it is essential to organize and give 
open access to a critical languages knowl- 
edge base. Without such a resource, the 
currently prevailing lack of coordinated 
efforts whose results are shared will 
continue indefinitely. The computer will 
indeed provide faster results than older 
methods of work, but its greatest benefits 
are only available within networks where 
tasks and findings can be shared. 

The critical languages knowledge base 
could contain information giving a user 
access to a full range of knowledge 
about each language, including crucial 
cultural information, and will also con- 
tain in its lower layers abundant text 
and reference material, including trans- 
lations, and learning materials needed 
to begin—and eventually to continue— 
the study of the language. Continued 
additions to the knowledge base will 
keep it up-to-date. Analytical and query 
tools will facilitate many kinds of exploi- 
tation for pure and applied linguistics, 
content analysis, dictionary building, 
and other uses as well as the creation of 
learning materials. In its mature stages 
of development, the knowledge base 
would contain a hierarchy of informa- 
tion about and in each of the critical 
languages covered. As more material is 
added, it will evolve under administrative 
control into an integrated store of infor- 
mation capable of supporting specific 
or limited inquiries, more sustained 
study, or prolonged instruction at inter- 


mediate- or high-skill levels as well as 
introductory course support. 


Foundations for the knowledge 
base and the network 


I will not survey here the language 
and area studies experts and programs 
inside and outside the government that 
could both contribute to and profit from 
the availability of the system under 
discussion. That has been done very 
capably elsewhere. These essential par- 
ticipants must be brought into the plan- 
ning process as well as into the operation 
of any nationally organized system in 
the future, as they are now. In addition, 
however, certain specific administrative, 
software, and hardware elements must 
be developed and tested. 

Pilot-scale testing of the Teacher/ 
User Support Net idea is now beginning 
at the University of Pennsylvania as part 
of the Language Analysis Project. Thus 
the project, with its powerful network 
of Apollo computers, Kurzweil optical 
scanner, and expert staff of software 
developers and linguists, will have the 
same role of direct support for the 
learners and teachers in the pilot net- 
work at Penn that the input-producing 
support sites would have in the larger 
network. These network pilot program 
efforts, which I am directing with the 
assistance of Dr. Ralph Ginsberg, will 
devise and test appropriate centralized— 
networked—support systems for stu- 
dents engaged in computer-assisted for- 
eign language study as a means of 
expanding and consolidating our already 
ongoing research, which aims at tracing 
and evaluating individual learning strat- 
egies used in CALL. We will apply both 
existing and new resources at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to developing learn- 
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ing resources suitable for use in two 
local area networks of IBM PCs dedi- 
cated to language instruction, and we 
will test the effectiveness of the network 
both as a primary learning resource for 
individualized language instruction and 
as an adjunct to regular instruction in 
which it will take over some functions 
commonly assigned to the classroom 
teacher. 


The need for evaluative measures 
of structural salience 
and difference 


A recent survey of instructional the- 
ory and practice has shown that current 
approaches to second language acqui- 
sition concentrate on theories of the 
learning process. Genuinely empirical 
confirmation of one or another of these 
theories receives far less attention. The 
notions of difficulty, degree of differ- 
ence, or salience are left at the intuitive 
level by almost everyone. Some early 
and admittedly inadequate work dis- 
cussed the notion of functional load; 
somewhat more recent approaches to 
structural comparison known as contras- 
tive analysis and error analysis sought to 
predict or assess sources of difficulty for 
learners by comparing inventories of 
elements in the learner’s language and 
the target language. Still more recently, 
attention has centered on interlanguage 
theory, an approach based on the notion 
that the learner uses an interlanguage, a 
system different from both the first 
language and the target language. Many 
researchers have attempted .to measure 
the convergence of interlanguage and 
target language by looking for the target- 
like use of particular elements: much of 
this work has been criticized for omitting 
consideration of key contextual and 


stylistic variables, while concentrating 
on rather tightly circumscribed linguistic 
environments. Critics of this approach 
have emphasized that the interlanguage 
must be approached as a linguistic system 
in its own right. These efforts amount to 
viewing the process of second language 
acquisition as being more comparable 
to that of first language acquisition than 
past research has done. Notice, however, 
that to emphasize the importance of 
understanding the immediate communi- 
cative functions of interlanguage forms 
and patterns on their own terms does 
nothing to solve the problems of how to 
assess progress toward other communi- 
cative norms—those of the target lan- 
guage—nor the attainment of communi- 
cative efficiency when engaged in written 
or spoken dialogue with a native user of 
the target language. It remains true that 
there has been little or no concerted 
effort to develop measures of salience, 
that is, of the communicative impor- 
tance, of a particular structural feature 
or subsystem in a language, or to go 
beyond this to consider how structural 
differences might be evaluated for their 
significance in the learning process. 

We believe that worthwhile progress 
toward these goals will be made by using 
the local network as a tool for exploring 
individual learning strategies against the 
background of the learner and target 
language systems; that to develop such 
measures of saliency will require the 
structural and statistical analysis of vari- 
ation in linguistic performance by learn- 
ers; and that the evaluation of salience 
and difference can only be approached 
usefully in a relativistic way, through 
attention to all of these variables. We 
anticipate that very interesting results 
will quickly emerge from this research 
program and that future support will be 
amply justified. 
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Prospects for enhancement 
of classroom instruction 


In the commonly taught languages, 
there is usually a sufficient concentra- 
tion of both students and teachers to 
make conventional classroom instruc- 
tion economical. For teachers hoping to 
use computers as teaching and learning 
aids, however, as many are now expected 
to do, there is, once again, no counter- 
part of the conventional textbook pub- 
lishing industry to provide support to 
individual teachers or learners. Conse- 
quently, the teacher, often a novice 
computer user, must find or even create 
material afresh in addition to meeting 
the ordinary and very heavy responsibil- 
ities of classroom teaching. Here, too, 
an electronic network is an attractive 
solution, making possible the immediate 
distribution of fresh, expertly prepared 
materials backed up by reference and 
pedagogical utilities to all users. Stan- 
dardized testing, particularly through 
computerized adaptive tests, which auto- 
matically adjust their difficulty to the 
skills of the test taker, are an especially 
advantageous application of the support 
network concept. Moreover, the same 
harvesting of research data about the 
use of the resources is possible when the 
network is in place. 


Establishing and using the 
support network 


The suggested network should piggy- 
back on one or more already existing 
systems linking the selected locations. 
These locations would be chosen from 
among academic and government instal- 
lations, eventually representing the full- 
est possible range of critical language 
resources and needs. Each location would 
consist of a gateway to the network, 


either one way or two way, and one or 
more local computers or networks. That 
is, each site on the network would 
operate in either of two ways: as a 
support site or as a user site. Support 
sites would furnish fresh material to the 
network and download research or test 
results for evaluation as well as down- 
loading learning materials as desired. 
User sites would only have access to the 
materials on the network, but would not 
contribute to them. Selected foreign 
language, linguistics, or foreign area 
programs in major universities and the 
principal federal language schools would 
form the nucleus of the support compo- 
nent of the network and would also ` 
figure prominently among the users; 
eventually, the number of users-—and 
possibly of support sites also—should 
grow as the advantages of membership 
become evident. There is some possi- 
bility of cost sharing from a broad 
membership base, but, especially in its 
early stages, the network should be 
operated as a utility. By rigorously dis- 
tinguishing active and passive relation- 
ships to the network, it is hoped that 
even secure sites, understandably reluc- 
tant to risk membership in electronic 
networks generally, might be willing to 
participate if sufficient guarantees can 

be given of one-way—downloading— . 
ACCESS, 

In broader terms, a facility like the 
one described here would support those 
aspects of language use—and thus of 
language learning—-where microcom- 
puters, especially microcomputers form- 
ing a network with support from a 
centralized source for the teacher and 
the learners, are able now to substitute 
effectively for at least some aspects of 
teacher-supervised classroom instruc- 
tion. These areas are, as we see it, those 
involving the learners’ receptive skills 
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and the judging of written responses, via 
the keyboard or other graphic input 
devices. So far, speech recognition soft- 
ware and hardware for microcomputers 
have been unsatisfactory, largely because 
of the vastly greater complexity of speech 
signals compared with writing. It has 
not been possible to provide quick and 
accurate vocal answer judging, either in 
drills or in attempted conversations with 
computers. This picture may have begun 
_ toclearin the last few months, however. 
Current efforts to simulate human inter- 
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actions using computers and videodisks 
have suffered from the same drawbacks, 
made even more noticeable by the users’ 
need to interact via the keyboard. 

In any case, some division of labor 
between classroom teacher and com- 
puter learning station should prove to 
be more productive than either can be 
alone. We expect to find through our 
study how to determine roughly what this 
division should be and to what extent it 
should vary according to circumstance. 
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ABSTRACT: Five innovative methodologies currently practiced in the 
teaching of foreign languages are discussed: the Silent Way, Suggestopedia, 
Community Language Learning, the Comprehension Approach, and the 
Communicative Approach. In order to understand how these methodologies 
are innovative, a discussion of teaching practices during the first half of the 
twentieth century is offered. Following the historical perspective, the five 
innovative methodologies are analyzed in terms of their goals, features of 
the teaching and learning process, characteristics of teachers and learners, 
and their views of language and culture. Then asummary of what they have 
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N order to understand in what ways 

recent language teaching methodolo- 

gies are innovative, it would be helpful 

first to adopt a historical perspective. To 

limit our examination we will only review 

those methodologies that have achieved 
prominence in the twentieth century. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


At the turn of the century, the method 
most widely practiced in the United 
States was the Grammar-Translation 
Method.! Some version of this method 
had been applied by language teachers 
for centuries; indeed, the method had its 
antecedents in the teaching of the 
classical languages. A shared objective 
of practitioners of this method was to 
- have studenis achieve enough compe- 
tence in the foreign language to be able 
to read and to appreciate foreign language 
literature. A second objective was to 
have the students’ ability to read and 
write their native language enhanced by 
their study of foreign language grammar. 
Finally, studying a foreign language was 
thought to be a mentally stimulating, 
and thus an intellectually enriching, 
enterprise. 

In order to realize these objectives, 
students spent a good deal of class time 
translating passages from the foreign 
language into their native language and 
vice versa. Discussion of the passages, 
many of which dealt with some aspect of 
the foreign culture, was almost always 
conducted in the students’ native lan- 
guage. Grammar teaching was deductive: 
students were given explicit grammar 
rules and were expected to memorize 


1. The description of this method and the 
others discussed in this article have been drawn 
from Diane Larsen-Freeman, Techniques and 
Principles in Language Teaching (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1986). 


them and to apply them to example 
sentences. Students were also expected 
to commit to memory grammatical 
paradigms such as verb conjugations 
and foreign language vocabulary lists 
with their native language equivalents. 

Some of the criticisms that were 
ultimately leveled against the Grammar- 
Translation Method had to do with its 
tedium and the inefficiency of its instruc- 
tional procedures. Moreover, not un- 
expectedly, students were able to attain 
only limited oral proficiency.2 Despite 
these criticisms, and primarily for a 
reason to be discussed, Grammar-Trans- 
lation remained a dominant method on 
the American foreign language scene up 
to World War IT. 

Because of some disenchantment with 
the Grammar-Translation Method, how- 
ever, the Direct Method, already es- 
tablished in certain European countries, 
was attracting increased attention in the 
United States. As with its predecessor, 
the Direct Method had its antecedents 
in antiquity. In modern times, it was 
resurrected when the goal of instruction 
became having students learn how to 
use a foreign language in order to 
communicate. 

Practitioners who adhere most strin- 
gently to its principles forbid use of the 
native language in the classroom. In 
fact, the Direct Method receives its 
name from the fact that meaning is to be 
directly associated with the foreign 
language, not conveyed by means of 
translation from the students’ native 
language. In order to associate meaning 
directly, whenever the teacher introduces 
a new word or phrase, he or she makes 
its meaning clear through the use of 


2. J. Donald Bowen, Harold Madsen, and 
Ann Hilferty, TESOL Techniques and Procedures 
(Rowley, MA: Newbury House, 1985), p. 20. 
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realia, pictures, or pantomime. Another 
principle implied by this procedure is 
that the spoken language is accorded 
primary status. Students learn to read 
and write only what they have first 
heard and spoken. 

Students often communicate in the 
foreign language in situations they would 
encounter in real life. Certain lessons 
would thus focus on shopping in a 
market; others, on visiting a bank. 
Grammar is taught inductively: students 
are given examples from which they 
derive the rule. Students practice new 
vocabulary by using it in contextualized 
utterances of their own creation. 

Although the Direct Method was 
adopted in this country for use in certain 
commercial language schools, such as 
Berlitz, it never achieved widespread 
acceptance in public education. This 
was in part due to the difficulty practi- 
tioners had in implementing it. Teachers 
needed to have a very high degree of 
proficiency in the language and to be 
highly skilled pedagogues as well, since 
much of the language instruction was 
not supplemented by the use of text- 
books. Then, too, its efficiency was 
seriously hampered when teachers had 
to go to great lengths to convey meaning 
when a brief translation may have served 
students better.3 

A second reason the Direct Method 
never achieved the same degree of popular- 
ity in this country as it had in Europe 
was due to the widely publicized recom- 
mendations of a study, the Coleman 
report.* Given the limited time allocated 


3, Jack C. Richards and Theodore S. Rogers, 
Approaches and Methods in Language Teaching 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 
p. 10. 

4. Algernon Coleman, The Teaching of 
Modern Foreign Languages in the United States 
(New York: Macmillan, 1929), 
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to foreign language study in this country, 
the skills of teachers, and the perceived 
irrelevance of communicative ability in 
a foreign language for most American 
students, the study advocated reading a 
foreign language as a more reasonable 
goal.5 

This recommendation contributed to 
the longevity of the Grammar-Transla- 
tion Method and set aside the need for 
students to develop oral proficiency. 
Then America entered World War II. 
Involved in a worldwide conflict that 
would make evident the need for speak- 
ing proficiency, the military turned to 
linguists for assistance in describing 
exotic languages for which descriptions 
did not exist and in developing materials 
that would prepare speakers to be able 
to communicate. This undertaking re- 
sulted in the Army Specialized Training 
Program, a program that concentrated 
on oral work and drill.6 

This program only lasted about two 
years, but it received a great deal of atten- 
tion in the press and among academicians. 


It was a program innovative mainly in terms 
of the procedures used and the intensity of 
teaching rather than in terms of its un- 
derlying theory. However, it did convince a 
number of prominent linguists of the value 
of an intensive, oral-based approach to the 
learning of a foreign language.’ © 


If the oral-based approach lacked 
theoretical underpinnings, this con- 
dition did not persist. Structural lin- 
guists, intent on describing the patterning 
of language and conducting contrastive 


5. Richards and Rogers, Approaches and 
Methods, p. 11. 

6. Bowen, Madsen, and Hilferty, TESOL 
Techniques and Procedures, p. 33. 

7. Richards and Rogers, Approaches and 
Methods, p. 45. 
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analyses, comparing and contrasting 
two languages, joined forces with psy- 
chologists who saw human behavior ex- 
plicable in terms of stimulus-response 
conditioning. What resulted was the 
view that language acquisition was a 
process of habit formation in which 
learners had to inculcate the patterns of 
the foreign language through over- 
coming the habits of the native language 
and overlearning those of the foreign 
language. 

From the confluence of these two 
views, the Audio-Lingual Method 
emerged. Typically, new vocabulary 
and structures are presented through 
dialogues. The dialogues are then memo- 
rized through imitation of the teacher’s 
models and through repetition. The 
teacher then conducts various drills to 
reinforce the sentence patterns that are 
present in the dialogue. Teachers provide 
positive reinforcement to students’ re- 
sponses. Grammar rules are induced by 
students and rarely made explicit. Stu- 
dents’ reading or writing is based upon 
initial oral work. Teachers attempt to 
control the language that students pro- 
duce as much as possible to avoid 
students’ committing errors. The concern 
is that if errors are committed, bad 
habits will be fostered. 

Ironically, as the Audio-Lingual Meth- 
od had looked to linguistics for its 
theoretical base, it was linguists who 
presented its greatest challenge. ` 


The publication in 1957 of Noam Chomsky’s 
work on transformational-generative gram- 
mar electrified the linguistic community with 
its dramatic and powerful challenge to 
structural linguistics. Two years later Chom- 
sky attacked the language acquisition theory 
of behavioral psychology. This twin assault 
challenged existing descriptions of language 
as well as the most basic notions of how 
language is acquired . . . the new view saw it 
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as rule-governed, with language acquisition 
a creative process requiring considerable 
learner initiative rather than learner manipu- 
lation through mimicry, memorization and 
overlearning.® 


The Audio-Lingual Method had 
been monolithic on the American foreign 
language teaching scene. Due to the 
challenges it had received, teachers 
searched for an alternative. Since the 
demise of the Audio-Lingual Method in 
the early 1970s, no single method has 
assumed its stature. Perhaps because 
practitioners in the field realized they 
could no longer rely on linguists for 
theoretical support, perhaps because of 
the shift of focus to the learner, recogniz- 
ing the indispensable contribution a 
learner brings to the learning situation, 
perhaps for some entirely different 
reason, the language teaching field of 
modern times has become multidis- 
ciplinarian in perspective, drawing in- 
sights not only from linguistics but also 


‘from psychology, sociology, anthro- 


pology, and education. In any event, the 
lack of a universally attractive alter- 
native to the Audio-Lingual Method 
has led in the latter 1970s and 1980sto a 
period of “adaptation, innovation, experi- 
mentation and some confusion.” 
There are at least five methodologies 
that might be termed innovative in the 
language teaching field these days: the 
Silent Way, Suggestopedia, Community 
Language Learning, the Comprehen- 
sion Approach, and the Communicative 
Approach. In order to arrive at an 
overall understanding of them, it would 
behoove us first to view each indepen- 
dently. In order to aim for coherence, 


8. Bowen, Madsen, and Hilferty, TESOL 
Techniques and Procedures, p. 37. 

9. Richards and Rogers, Approaches and 
Methods, p. 60. 
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however, we will analyze each of the five 
using a framework that will allow us 
later to extract the similarities and dif- 
ferences among them. 


INNOVATIVE METHODOLOGIES 


Ten questions will be addressed to 
each method.!° These ten questions will 
be subsumed into four general cate- 
' gories as follows: goal; teaching and 
learning process; teacher and learner; 
and language and culture. With respect 
to goal, what are the objectives of the 
practitioner who adopts this method? 
With respect to the teaching and learn- 
ing process, what are some general 
characteristics of the teaching and learn- 
ing process? How does the teacher 
respond to student errors? And how is 
evaluation accomplished? Concerning 
the teacher and learner, what are the 
roles of the teacher and of the students? 
What is the nature of student-teacher 
interaction and of student-student in- 
teraction? And how are the students’ 
affective feelings and cognitions dealt 
with? Finally, with respect to language 
and culture, how is language viewed and 
how is culture viewed? What areas of 
language are emphasized and what 
language skills are emphasized? And 
what is the role of the students’ native 
language? 


Silent Wa y 


Goal. The goal of the Silent Way is to 
prepare students so that they can freely 
express their own thoughts, percep- 
tions, and feelings. In order to be able to 
accomplish this, students are encour- 
aged to develop as rapidly as possible an 
independence from the teacher. Accord- 


10. Larsen-Freeman, Techniques and Principles, 
pp. 2-3 
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ing to its originator, Caleb Gattegno, 
the Silent Way goes beyond other 
methods in one important regard: the 
Silent Way not only teaches students the 
language, but also furnishes them with a 
way to learn on their own. 


Teaching and learning process. Stu- 
dents begin their study of the language 
by first learning its sounds. These are 
introduced through a language-specific 
sound-color chart. Students learn to 
associate the sounds with particular 
colors. Later, using charts called Fidels, 
the student learns the spelling of dif- 
ferent words in the language, aided by 
the fact that letters or groups of letters 
are colored to correspond to the sound 
they represent. Next, students learn to 
read and pronounce words properly 
through the use of color-coded word 
charts. 

The structures of the language are 
often introduced to the students through 
the use of Cuisenaire rods. The teacher 
sets up a situation with the rods in which 
the meaning of a structure is trans- 
parent. For example, an initial lesson 
teaches the use of the imperative and 
singular versus plural, while introducing 
the words for the pronouns, colors, and 
numbers. Students command one an- 
other to “give her two yellow rods,” 
“take one blue rod,” and so forth. 

The teachers use minimal spoken 
cues while guiding students to produce 
the structures. They can rely on the fact 
that students already bring with them 
some knowledge of how the foreign | 
language operates since they have al- 
ready mastered their native language. 
Teachers work with the students, for the 
most part nonverbally, striving for pro- 
nunciation that would be intelligible to a 
native speaker of the foreign language. 


They use the students’ errors as evidenċez.~. 
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of where the language is unclear to the 


students and hence where to work. The 
teachers try getting students to self- 
correct first, based on the inner criteria 


they are developing about the foreign 


language. If the students are unable to 
self-correct and their classmates cannot 
assist, then the teachers supply the 
correct language, but only as a last 
resort. They do not praise or criticize 
the students, not wishing to interfere 
with the students’ development of their 
own criteria. The teachers expect stu- 
dents to learn at their own rate and 
never expect perfection at the beginning. 

By not repeating a model from a 
teacher or a classmate, the students 
receive a great deal of practice in using 
the language meaningfully. They gain 
autonomy in the language by exploring 
it and making choices. After the lesson, 
the teachers seek feedback from the 
students as to their reactions to the 
lesson and what they have learned. 
Their feedback provides valuable in- 
formation to the teachers and en- 
courages students to take responsibility 
for their learning. 

Although Silent Way teachers may 
never administer a formal test, they 
continually assess their students’ learn- 
ing. Since Gattegno advocates the subor- 
dination of teaching to learning, the 
teachers must be responsive to the 
- immediate learning needs. The teachers 
put a limited amount of language into 
circulation among the students and then 
are silent, free to be aware of what it is 
students are learning and where they are 


struggling. 


Teacher and learner. Gattegno says 
that rather than teachers being con- 
cerned with modeling languege, the 
teachers should be concerned w:th what 
the students are doing.!! For much of 


11. Caleb Gattegno, The Common Sense of 


the student-teacher interaction, there- 
fore, the teachers are silent. They still 
are very active, however, setting up 
situations to force awareness, putting a 
limited amount of language into cir- 
culation, listening attentively to stu- 
dents’ speech, and silently working with 
them to shape their production. When 
the teachers do speak, they offer clues; 
they do not model the language. 

The students are supposed to free 
themselves from any affective factor— 
such as a negative attitude—that might 
impede their learning. They should fully 
engage their cognitive powers to attend 
to the language in circulation and to 
engage actively in exploring the lan- 
guage. Since students can learn from 
each other, students are encouraged to 
interact cooperatively. When the teacher 
is silent, this cooperation is facilitated. 


Language and culture. All languages 
have a great deal in common. This fact 
can be exploited by the language teacher. 
Despite this, teachers must recognize | 
that each language has its own unique 
spirit, which must be conveyed to the 
student. The culture of the speakers of 
the language is inextricably interwoven 
in the language. 

Since it is the sounds that are funda- 
mental to any language, it is the sounds 
that receive initial emphasis. Once the 
students have been introduced to the 
melody of the language, they are pre- 


‘sented with its structures. No explicit 


grammar rules are given, but the students 
receive abundant practice with the basic 
sentence patterns cf the language, using 
a rather restricted vocabulary. 

There is no linear syllabus fixed in 
advance. Instead, the teacher starts with 
what the learner knows and builds upon 
that. One structure evolves into another, 


Teaching Foreign Languages (New York: 
Educational Solutions, 1976), p. vii. 
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with the teacher working to expand the 
learners’ repertoire constantly while 
recycling the structures previously in- 
troduced. Although all four language 
skills are being developed together, the 


students learn to read and write- what 


they have already learned to listen to 
and speak about. 

The teacher exploits what the students 
already know, as they have already 
acquired knowledge and skills in their 
native language. Certain sounds, for 
example, will be common to both 
languages. The students’ native language, 
therefore, is a point of departure, but is 
not explicitly used in the class. Meaning 
is, rather, derived through students’ per- 
ceptions of the situations the teacher has 
created. l 


Suggestopedia 


Goal. The goal of Georgi Lozanov, 
the originator of Suggestopedia, is to 
have students utilize untapped cognitive 
resources on their way to achieving 
communicative competence in the for- 
eign language. In order to do this, the 
teacher must desuggest the psychological 
barriers to the students’ using their full 
mental potential. 


Teaching and learning process. A 
Suggestopediç classroom is one in which 
the students are made to be as comfort- 
able as possible. If it can be arranged, 
easy chairs, soft lighting, and music are 
employed to contribute to this comfort. 
Displayed around the classroom are 
scenic posters of the country where the 
foreign language is spoken natively, as 
well as posters exhibiting grammatical 
information about the foreign language. 

At the beginning of a course, each 
student selects a new name and identity 
that he or she will use throughout the 
course. Handouts containing lengthy 
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dialogues in the foreign language are 
then distributed. On the right side of the 
page is the dialogue; on the left side of 
the page is a translation of the dialogue 
in the students’ native language. There 
are also some notes in the students’ 
native language drawing attention to 
critical vocabulary and grammar as they 
are used in the dialogue. 

The teacher often begins the lesson 
with deep-breathing exercises accom- 
panied by music or by speaking in a 
reassuring manner about what students 
are about to encounter and expected to 
learn. 

The teacher then presents the dialogue 
to the class in two phases. In the first, the 
receptive phase, the teacher reads the 
dialogue synchronizing the cadence of 
the language with the rhythm and pitch 
of the music. The teacher’s motivation is 
to engage the whole brain of his or her 
students. The students read the dialogue 
and its translation along with the teach- 
er’s rendition. During a second concert, 
the students close their eyes and relax 
while the teacher reads the dialogue at a 
more normal pace, once again accom- 
panied by music. 

During the second, activation, phase, 
the students engage in a number of 
activities designed to help them gain 
facility with patterns of the language 
ensconced in the dialogue. These ac- 
tivities include question-and-answer ex- ~ 
ercises, games, songs, and dramatiza- 
tions. 

The students leave the classroom 
with instructions to read the dialogue at 
night just before they go to sleep and 
once again in the morning upon rising. 

Student errors are not corrected im- 
mediately. The teacher’s main objective 
is to get students to communicate. When 
errors do occur, the teacher attempts to 
remedy them by using the troublesome 
forms correctly later on during the class. 
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Evaluation usually is based upon 
students’ normal in-class performance. 
Formal tests, which would undermine 
students’ security, are normally not 
administered. 


Teacher and learner. The teacher is 
responsible for not only presenting the 
language, but also desuggesting limits 
that students normally bring with them. !2 
In order for the method to be successful, 
the students must have trust in the 
authority of the teacher. In turn, they 
will feel more secure and the defenses 
they normally bring with them as 
learners will be dropped. This means 
students will feel less inhibited and more 
spontaneous with regard to the learning 
task. 

Although the teacher is usually the 
initiator of the classroom interaction at 
first, students are encouraged to interact 
with the teacher and each other in the 
beginning. Learning is thought to be 
facilitated when students are enjoying 
themselves, so much of the interaction is 
of a playful nature. 

Lozanov believes that everyone can 
learn and that effective learning can take 
place when students use their latent 
cognitive powers. In order for this to 
happen, the psychological barriers stu- 
dents bring with them need to be 
desuggested. The teacher makes direct 
and indirect positive suggestions to 
enhance students’ self-confidence and to 
convince them that success is attainable. 
It is thought that if students are relaxed 
and confident, learning will occur natu- 
rally and effortlessly. 


Language and culture. There are two 
planes operating in all languages. The 


12. Georgi Lozanov, “Suzgestology and 
Suggestopedia,” in Innovative Approaches to 
Language Teaching, ed. Robert W. Blair (Rowley, 
MA: Newbury House, 1982), p. 151. 


first contains the linguistic message; the 
second consists of factors that influence 
the linguistic message—for example, the 
nonverbal behavior that accompanies 
the linguistic forms. Learning a language 
is learning to control both planes. The 
culture that students learn concerns the 
everyday life of people who speak the 
language; the fine arts—for instance, 
músic and drama—are also incorporated 
into Suggestopedia classes, however. 

The acquisition of vocabulary is con- 
sidered very important in Suggestopedia. 
Students are expected to learn large 
numbers of new words in a short time. 
Conversely, there is a minimal focus on 
grammatical structures. It is thought 
that if students are using the language, 
the prammar will be learned without it 
being given conscious attention. 

All four skills—reading, writing, 
listening, speaking—are worked on from 
the beginning of a course, although 
speaking communicatively receives pri- 
mary focus. 

The meaning of the dialogues is made 
clear through translation into the stu- 
dents’ native language. The teacher also 
uses the students’ native language when 
necessary during the class. 


Community Language Learning 


Goal, Students are to learn to use the 
foreign language communicatively. They 
will also learn about their own learning 
and thus how to take increasing re- 
sponsibility for it. Learning the language 
and learning about how they learn will 
be done most efficaciously if approached 
in a nondefensive manner. 


Teaching and learning process. Charles 
Curran, the originator of Community 
Language Learning, claims that learners 
pass through five stages, from de- 
pendence on the teacher to independence 
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from the teacher, as they proceed to 
mastery of the foreign language. In a 
stage-one class, students typically sit ina 
circle around a tape recorder. They have 
a conversation in their native language, 
which lasts about ten minutes. Right 
after a student says something in his or 
her native language, the teacher trans- 
lates it for him or her in chunks. The 
students then tape-record the chunks, 
which when replayed sound like a fairly 
fluid conversation in the foreign lan- 
guage. A transcript is made of the 
conversation; this transcript later be- 
comes the text for this class ‘and several 
successive classes. Various activities re- 
volve around having students work with 
the text: they work on pronouncing 
certain words or phrases, they examine 
a particular grammar point, they create 
new sentences with the words from the 
text, and so forth. 

At the end of each class, students are 
invited to make comments about what 
they learned and how they felt about the 
class. 

The teacher does not overtly correct 
errors. Instead, he or she works to 
correct errors in as nonthreatening a 
way as possible. The teacher might, for 
instance, repeat correctly what the 
learner has incorrectly said, without 
calling further attention to the error. 

Although there are no specific pre- 
scribed evaluation techniques, the stu- 
dents’ performance is presumably contin- 
ually being assessed as they use the 
language. 

According to Curran, there are six 
elements necessary for nondefensive 
learning.'3 The first of these is security. 
One way students experience this is by 


13. Charles A. Curran, “A Linguistic Model 
for Learning and Living in the New Age of the 
Person,” in Innovative Approaches to Language 
Teaching, ed. Blair, p. 141. 
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being able to use their native language to 
converse. The second is aggression, which 
for Curran means that students should 
have an opportunity to assert them- 
selves. Having a conversation that they 
initiate and that later becomes the class 
text is one way this element is included. 
The third element is attention; students’ 
attention is directed to one task at a 
time. Time for reflection, the fourth 
element, occurs throughout the lesson; 
students are, for example, allowed time 
to:reflect on the transcript they have 
created while the teacher reads it aloud 
several times. Retention is the fifth 
element, the integration of the new 
material that takes place within each 
student. The last element is discrim- 
ination, the element that calls for stu- 
dents to sort out the differences between 
the foreign language forms. This element 
is present in a stage-one lesson when 
learners make observations about the 
grammatical structures present in the 
text. 


Teacher and learner. The teacher acts 
as a counselor to the student client. This 
does not mean that the student enters 
into therapy with the teacher. What it 
does mean is that the teacher is aware 
that learning something new can be 
threatening, especially for adult students. 
Recognizing this, the teacher helps to 
support his or her students in their 
attempts to learn the foreign language. 
Although initially the student is depen- 
dent upon the teacher for support, 
during stage four the roles switch. It is 
the teacher who needs the understanding 
and acceptance in order to continue to 
impart knowledge of the foreign ian- 
guage. The important point here is to 
acknowledge that both teacher and 
students are whole persons—that they 
have affective reactions to learning and 
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that learning is not merely a cognitive 
challenge. 

As Jennybelle Rardin has observed, 
Community Language Learning is neither 
student centered, nor teacher centered, 
but rather teacher-student centered, 
with both being responsible for decision 
making at different times. !* Students are 
agpressive in Curran’s sense of the word 
when they are conversing and the teacher 
actually physically removes himself or 
herself from the conversation circle. At 
other times, the teacher provides a good 
deal of structure and direction in the 
lesson. 

The most important point is that a 
trusting relationship is built between the 
teacher and the students and among the 
students themselves. Trust comes partly 
from each party’s feeling secure. When a 
sense of community develops, nonde- 
fensive learning is promoted. 


Language and culture. The language 
that is used is communicative. Curran 
also believes that “learning is persons.”!5 
The focus then shifts from grammar and 
sentence formation to a sharing and 
belonging between persons. Culture is 
integrated with the language. 

In the early stages, the syllabus is 
student generated. At later stages the 
teacher might work from published 
textbooks. The most important skills~ 
are understanding and speaking; stu- 
dents learn to read and write what they 
have understood. 

Initially, meaning is made clear by 
using the students’ native language. 
Wherever possible, literal native lan- 
guage equivalents are given for foreign 


14. Jennybelle Rardin, personal communica- 
tion, 1984, ' 

15. Charles A, Curran, Counseling- Learning 
in Second Languages (Apple River, IL: Apple 
River Press, 1976), p. 41. 
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language words. At a later point, conver- 
sation in the foreign language can replace 
native language conversation. 


Comprehension Approach and 
Total Physical Response 


Goal. In the Comprehension Ap- 
proach, the goal is once again to have 
students learn to communicate in the 
foreign language. What is seen to ob- 
struct this goal is when the learner is 
forced to speak before he or she feels 
comfortable in doing so. With an eye 
toward how children learn their native 
language, methodologists who subscribe 
to the Comprehension Approach advo- 
cate a period of delayed speaking until 
which time students feel they are ready 
to speak. There are several methodolo- 
gies that adopt a delayed speaking period 
as their basic operating principle: James 
Asher’s Total Physical Response,!6 
Stephen Krashen and Tracy Terrell’s 
Natural Approach,!? and Harris Winitz’s 
Learnables.'!8 We have chosen to il- 
lustrate the Comprehension Approach 
by analyzing one of these, Total Physical 
Response. 


Teaching and learning process. For 
an extended period of time at the start of 
a Total Physical Response course, the 
students are silent. It is the teachers who 
do all of the speaking. Their speech is in 
the form of commands. They tell the 
students, “Stand up,” “Walk forward,” 
“Turn around,” “Walk back,” “Sit 


16. James J. Asher, Learning Another Language 
through Actions: The Complete Teacher’s Guide- 
book, 2nd ed. (Los Gatos, CA: Sky Oaks 
Production, 1982). f 

i7. Stephan Krashen and Tracy Terrell, The 
Natural Approach: Language Acquisition in the 
‘Classroom (Hayward, CA: Alemany Press, 1983). 

18. Harris Winitz, The Learnables (Kansas 
City, MO: International Linguistics, 1978). 
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down,” and so forth. As they issue the 
commands they act them out. Following 
the teachers’ lead, the students act out 
the commands, too. 

After a certain number of commands 
have been presented, the teachers no 
longer act them out. Instead, they 
observe to see if the students have 
comprehended and thus can carry out 
their orders on command. Later the 
teachers recombine familiar elements in 
unfamiliar ways to have students develop 
flexibility in understanding different 
combinations. These commands, which 
students perform, are often humorous. 

After responding to oral commands, 
the students learn to read and write 
them. Later in the course, when they feel 
ready, students will take more initiative 
and issue commands to the teachers and 
their classmates both. Asher claims that 
a great deal of language can be embedded 
into the imperative. For example, if the 
teacher wished to introduce the con- 
ditional, he or she might do so through 
the following sequence: “Joe, go to the 
blackboard. Amy, if Joe went to the 
blackboard, please open the door.” It is 
realistic to expect that students will 
commit a great number of errors when 
they first begin speaking the foreign 
language. A teacher is quite tolerant of 
them and only corrects major errors in 
an unobtrusive manner. As students 
progress in the language, a teacher can 
fine-tune, that is, correct more minor 
errors. 

By observing students’ actions, a 
teacher will know immediately whether 
he or she has been comprehended or 
not. Formal evaluation can consist 


simply of a series of commands to which. 


the student does or does not comply. At 
more advanced levels, students perform 
skits that can be evaluated by the 
teacher. 


6] 


Teacher and learner. At the beginning 
of the course, the teacher is the initiator 
of ali the commands and the director of 
all the activities. As the course proceeds, 
students take more and more initiative 
for issuing commands. These initiatives 
result in a role reversal between teacher 
and student. Throughout the course, 
students perform the actions together 
and thus can learn from one another, as 
well as the teacher. At some point, 
however, Asher believes students must 
actively issue commands or at least . 
demonstrate their understanding of the 
commands in order to retain them. 

Asher feels that a major obstacle to 
successful acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages in this country is the motivational 
factor. Since in Total Physical Response 
students do not participate until they 
feel ready to do so, Asher believes that 
some of the stress of learning a foreign 
language is alleviated and that therefore 
students will persist in studying the 
foreign language beyond beginning levels. 

Furthermore, some negative anxiety 
will be relieved by the fact that students 
are not expected to perform perfectly. If 
they feel successful in their communi- 
cation, that is all that matters initially, 
as this will encourage students to con- 
tinue to study. 

Finally, it is thought that another 
way to relieve anxiety is to make 
language learning as enjoyable as possible. 
The use of zany commands, and hu- 
morous skits are two ways of making 
language learning fun for students: 


Language and culture. Oral language 
is considered primary, with cultural infor- 
mation imparted along with the language. 

Acquisition of vocabulary and gram- 
matical structure, particularly the im- 
perative, are given the most attention. 
One of the reasons for emphasizing the 
imperative is Asher’s observation that 
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input directed to children learning their 
native language contains a large number 
of imperatives. 

Understanding the spoken word should 
precede its production. Students learn 
to read and write the commands they 
first have carried out. 

Although not explicitly forbidden, 
the students’ native language is usually 
not invoked in class. Meaning is made 
clear through actions. 


Communicative Approach 


Goal. The expressed goal of this 
method is to produce students who are 
communicatively competent. While this 
may not seem different from other 
methods we have considered here, the 
notion of communicative competence 
proposed in the Communicative Approach 
is considerably expanded from previous 
definitions. 


Communicative competence involves being 
able to use the language appropriate to a 
given social context. To do this, students 
need knowledge of the linguistic forms, 
meanings and functions. They need to know 
that many different forms can be used to 
perform a function and also that a single 
form can also serve a variety of functions. 
They must be able to choose from among 
these the most appropriate form, given the 
social context and the roles of the in- 
terlocuters. They must also be able to 
manage the process of negotiating meaning 
with their interlocuters.!9 


Teaching and learning process. After 
an initial presentation by the teacher, 
students are involved in using the 
language. They do so through a variety 
of activities, such as games, role plays, 
and problem-solving tasks. 


19. Larsen-Freeman, Techniques and Principles, 
p. 131. 
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Activities that are communicative 
share these features: an information gap 
exists; the speakers have a choice as to 
which linguistic forms to use; and they 
receive feedback on their attempts to 
communicate.” 

An information gap occurs when at 
least one person in an exchange knows 
something the others do not. It is the 
task of the person with the information 
to convey the missing information. 

The speaker has a choice in the way to 
impart the information. Depending on 
the social status of the other interlocuters 
and the speaker’s estimation of the useful- 
ness of the information, the speaker 
must choose from a vast array of 
linguistic forms that or those which 
convey the information in an appropriate 
manner. Following an attempt at com- 
munication, the speaker evaluates whether 
or not his or her communicative intent 
has been achieved. This evaluation is 
based on the feedback the speaker 
receives from his or her listeners. 

The communicative activities in this 
approach often use authentic materials. 
It is considered desirable to afford 
students an opportunity to develop 
strategies for dealing with language as it 
is actually used by native speakers. 

Finally, it is characteristic of the 
Communicative Approach that much of 
the class activities are carried out with 
students working in small groups. Such 
configurations maximize students’ com- 
munication and give them ample op- 
portunity to negotiate meaning. 

Errors of form are tolerated by the 
teacher. It is seen to be more important 
that the students communicate and do 
so with optimum fluency. 


20. Keith Morrow, “Principles of Com- 
municative Methodology,” in Communication in 
the Classroom, ed. Keith Johnson and Keith 
Morrow (Essex: Longman, 1981), pp. 62-63. 
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- Evaluation would only be performed 
via communicative activities. Students 
are evaluated according to their ability 
to get their message across. 


Teacher and learner. The teacher is a 
facilitator of the students’ learning. The 
teacher manages class activities, acts as 
an adviser, supplying.the language that 
students need, and at other times is a 
“co-communicator,” engaging in the 
communicative activities along with the 
students.?! 


Students are primarily involved in 
the task of communicating. They learn 
to communicate by communicating. 
Since teachers are less dominant in this 
method, students are seen to be more 
responsible managers of their own 
learning. 

The teacher establishes activities in 
which communication naturally follows. 
What follows is that students interact 
with each other in various config- 
urations: pairs, triads, and small groups. 
During these occasions, the teacher cir- 
culates from group to group, monitoring 
students’ performance. One of the basic 
assumptions of the Communicative 
Approach is that students will feel moti- 
vated if they feel they are learning to 
achieve some purpose with the language 
they are studying. 

Also, teachers give their students an 
opportunity to express their individuality 
by having students share their ideas and 
opinions on a regular basis. Students 
thus become very interested in the 
communicative activities in which they 
are engaged. 


Language and culture. Language is 
for communication. Communicative 


21. William Littlewood, Communicative 
Language Teaching (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981), p. 19. 
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competence consists not only of being 
able to control the forms of the language; 
speakers must also be able to use the 
language to accomplish certain functions, 
such as expressing disagreement, making 
promises, declining invitations, and the 
like. Furthermore, they must be able to 
select from among the various forms of 
the language the form appropriate to the 
social situation; that is, they must learn 
the pragmatics of the language. 

Culture is the everyday life-style of 
the people who speak the foreign lan- 
guage natively. Certain components of 
culture—for example, nonverbal be- 
havior—are emphasized, as they are 
indispensable in communicating. 

Language functions are emphasized 
over linguistic forms. Typically a func- 
tional syllabus is used in which the units 
are organized around a function such as 
seeking information, rather than a form 
such as the past tense. Students thus 
work with language units larger than 
single sentences. We therefore say that 
they work with language at the supra- 
sentential, or discourse, level. 

Students work on all four language 
skills from the beginning of instruction. 
Reading and writing are thought to be 
just as interactive as speaking and 
listening. For example, the meaning of a 
written text does not reside in the text 
itself, but is negotiated through an 
interaction between the reader and the 
writer. 

The students’ native language is rarely 
used. The foreign language is used 
during activities as well as in classroom 
management. 


SUMMARY 


After this brief review of five current 
methodologies, three important qualifi- 
cations need to be made: 
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1. Certainly not all practicing lan- 
guage teachers today subscribe to one or 
the other of these innovative methodol- 
ogies. There are no doubt many teachers 
in the United States who practice some 
form of the Audio-Lingual Method, for 
example. 


2. Even those who do practice more 
up-to-date methods do not necessarily 
use one of these methods to the exclusion 
of the others. It is not uncommon for 
teachers to practice a principled eclecticism, 
combining techniques and principles 
from extant innovative methods. 


3. Teachers who use an eclectic 
approach or even those who apply one 
method in particular do not necessarily 
put the principles into practice as the 
‘originators of the method intended. A 
method is, after all, an abstraction. How 
it is used is left to the interpretation of 
the practitioner. 


As Bowen, Madsen, and Hilferty 
have expressed it, 


We are compelled to recognize those factors 
that transcend methodology: the teacher’s 
personal mastery of the language principles 
she is teaching, the students’ role in and 
varied capacities for language acquisition, 
the varying objectives of instruction from 
class to class, and finally, the magic of the 
chemistry in teacher-student interactions, 
which overrides any method that the teacher 
might possibly select. But recognizing these 
factors doesn’t negate the importance of 
utilizing scund methodology. 


Having acknowledged these qualifica- 
tions, it would behoove us to reflect now 
on the similarities among the innovative 
methodologies. From our earlier analyses, 
it might seem that the five methods have 
little in common: In fact, however, there 


22. Bowen, Madsen, and Hilferty, TESOL 
Techniques and Procedures, p. 29. 


are a number of principles that the 
methods share and that do reflect the 
state of the art of the field. We will 
summarize these using the same frame- 
work we employed for the analyses. 


Goal 


The goal of most methodologists 
appears to be to prepare students to be 
able to communicate in the foreign 
language. It also seems that methodolo- 
gists feel that all learners can learn to do 
this, although certain factors may make 
some learners less successful than 
others—for example, excessive reliance 
on the teacher, as dealt with in the Silent 
Way; anxiety and defensiveness, as 
handled by Suggestopedia, Community 
Language Learning, and the Compre- 
hension Approach; and low motivation, 
as considered in the Communicative 
Approach. 

A second goal for some methodologists 
is to teach students how to learn—to 
help learners develop an approach to 
learning, and, indeed, a repertoire of 
learning strategies, that will enable them 
to maximize the benefits they derive 
from instruction and even to continue 
their learning on their own. 


4 
Teaching and learning process 


Language learning is seen to be a 
natural process, one that is best ac- 
complished by having the students use 
the language in a personally meaningful 
way, rather than repeating a teacher’s 
model or analyzing structures. Thus 
learners are encouraged to be creative 


. and communicative with the language, 


often doing so in small-group activities. 
Thus, also, grammar is taught inductively, 
often without explicit grammar rules 
ever being furnished. 


= 
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With the exception of the speaking 
skill in the Comprehension Approach, 
most methodologists call for all four 
language skills to be worked on from the 
beginning of instruction. There is an 
attempt to integrate them, with reading 
and writing playing a supportive role to 
speaking and listening. 

Learning is a gradual process. Students 
progress at their own rates. Little by 
little, errors will be eliminated. Per- 
fection cannot be expected from the 
start. When the teacher does correct a 
student’s error, he or she should do so as 
unobtrusively as possible. 

Assessment is more informal, To be 
most effective, the teacher should be 
conducting continual assessment of 
what his or her students are learning. 
When formal assessment is used, tests 
should focus on how students use the 
language, not what they know about it. 


Teacher and learner 


Most innovative methodologies are 
learner centered. Thus the teacher’s role 
is that of a puide and informant, 
although the teacher still fulfills the 
traditional functions of presentation, 
evaluation, and classroom manage- 
ment. The student is seen as being 
responsible for the learning and, in some 
methods, even for its direction. In 
certain methods, learners’ opinions about 
the instructional processes are sought; 
adjustments are made based on their 
views. Learners are encouraged to learn 
from each other as well as from the 
teacher. 

Importance is given to the affective 


domain. Learners’ feelings and attitudes _ 


can act as blocks to the natural process 
of language acquisition unless they are 
dealt with appropriately. Learners should 
thus be engaged cognitively, but they 
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also should enjoy the process and not 
feel threatened by it. They should also 
feel that their needs are being met and 
therefore see the learning process as a 
meaningful one. ) 

Teachers need a high degree of 
proficiency in the foreign language, and 
some methods require proficiency in the 
students’ native language. Teachers 
need not only to be teaching the language, 
but also working with their students to 
help them overcome any affective blocks 
that would impede their learning. 
Although not explicitly dealt with in any 
method we have examined, it is also 
commonly expected these days that 
teachers will address the different learn- 
ing styles of their students. 


Language and culture . 


Meaning must be present at all times; 
students should not just be asked to 
manipulate linguistic forms. The focus 
is often on getting one’s message across 
fluently, at some cost to accuracy, at 
least during initial stages of instruction. 

The pragmatics of communication, 
using the language appropriate to the 
social context, has also received a good 
deal of attention. 

Oral and aural skills are primary, 
with reading and writing reinforcing 
what students have already encountered 
through speaking and listening. Some 
attention is given to pronunciation, but 
retention of an accent—at least by older 


learners—is expected and intelligibility 


is the goal. 

There is not necessarily a syllabus 
established in advance of a course. In 
some cases, the syllabus is organic, 
developed in a student-generated fashion, 
as in Community Language Learning, 
or developed by the teacher, according 
to his or her perceptions of learner needs, 


~ 
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as in the Silent Way. Furthermore, 
although textbooks are often used with 
some methods, as in the Communicative 
Approach, other methods rely more on 
the teacher’s creativity and sense of 
when to introduce what. 

What language the teacher does 
present is authentic, or at least natural 
and fully contextualized, as opposed to 
teacher-contrived language. 

Culture, for the most part, relates to 
the everyday life-style of native speakers 
of the foreign language. It receives little 
special focus of its own, other than that 
which arises through fostering a cultural 
awareness necessary tor communication 
to take place appropriately. 

The use of the students’ native language 
varies considerably from method to 
method. Silent Way teachers do not use 
it in the classroom, but rely on the 
knowledge students bring with them of 
their native language and build from 
there. Community Language Learning 
and Suggestopedia make extensive use 
of the students’ native language. A 
method in the Comprehension Approach, 
the Natural Approach, allows students 
to respond initially using their native 
language; later students respond in the 
foreign language. Other methods of the 
Comprehension Approach and the 
Communicative Approach do not make 
explicit any role for the students’ native 


language. 


AREAS FOR A FUTURE AGENDA 


We have summarized the common 
features stemming from recent innova- 
tions in methodologies. No less important 
are those areas that are not currently 
addressed by modern methods, but that 
have considerable import for the effective 
transmission of language instruction. 

The same four-category framework 


will be adopted for pointing out areas 
for a future agenda. It is thought that 
our purposes will be best served by 
posing a series of questions. 


Goal 


Most methods strive to have students 
achieve communicative competence in 
the foreign language. What is less in 
accord is exactly what this means. It is 
acknowledged that there are three dimen- 
sions of language—form, meaning, and 
pragmatics—but what are all the compo- 
nents of these dimensions of communica- 
tive competence? Which of these should 
be introduced and when? 

Moreover, what are some appropriate 
techniques for working on them with 
students? Of particular need is a repertoire 
of techniques for addressing the prag- 
matic dimension of language. 

If it is important that learners be 
educated in how they learn best, what 
are the strategies that are most useful for 
them to learn? If we inventory the 
strategies of successful language learners, 
does this mean that all learners can learn 
to use them, and if they do, will the 
strategies be effective for all language 
learners? : 


Teaching and learning process 


Does focus on fluency mean that 
student accuracy has to suffer? It appears 
that many practitioners present some 
aspect of the language and then ask 
students to use it communicatively. 
Thus students are not really prepared to 
use the forms accurately. What are some 


23. Diane Larsen-Freeman and Marianne 
Celce-Murcia, “Defining the Challenge: An Addi- 
tional Choice in Course Design” (Paper delivered 
at the TESOL Convention, New York City, NY, 
1985). 
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ways to provide structured practice that 
is meaningful, not tedious, and yet results 
in students’ being able to express them- 
selves both fluently and accurately? 

Independent of the innovative methods, 
applied linguists have been developing 
theories or practices to address reading 
and writing skills. How can such impor- 
tant attempts be integrated with extant 
teaching methodologies so that the 
literacy skills play more than a sup- 
porting role in language instruction? 

What promises do recent technolog- 
ical advances—for example, the develop- 
ment of computer-assisted instruction— 
hold for language teaching? Furthermore, 
how can the now-languishing language 
laboratories of Audio-Lingual days be 
utilized so as to complement the learning 
that transpires during class time? 

What are some ways to exploit the 
environment outside the classroom? 
Recognizing that our students spend 
such a limited time in the classroom and 
that this country has abundant re- 
sources on which to draw, how can 
teachers prepare their students to learn 
on their own outside of the class in a 
manner congruent with what is taking 
place inside the classroom? 

A great deal of responsibility is given 
the teacher in innovative methodologies 
for assessing what students are learning. 
What guidelines can we provide teachers 
with that will help to make this re- 
sponsibility more manageable? 


Teacher and learner 


Modern methodologies make consider- 
able demands on teachers. How can we 
better prepare teachers through pre- 
service training or support them through 
in-service training that will leave them 
with the resources with which to face 
these demands? 
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Many of the methods provide elabo- 
rate guidance for teachers who are 
charged with teaching beginning and 
intermediate language learners. It is 
currently incumbent upon teachers to 
determine how to apply the principles of 
the method to students who are more 
advanced. It would be very helpful to 
teachers dealing with advanced learners 
if we could be more explicit as to how 
the principles could be manifest in 
actual techniques and class activities. 

We have also invested teachers with 
the responsibility for addressing learners 
who bring with them different learning 
styles. We have been remiss, however, in 
giving guidance to teachers in how 
actually to accomplish this. We have 
also not been prescriptive in suggesting 
that certain methods or techniques 
might be more useful for younger than 
for older learners. 


Language and culture 


Are the methods described here 
equally applicable for the teaching of all 
languages? Some of the so-called uncom- 
monly taught languages may not be 
amenable to the methods outlined here. 

Does a built-in learner syllabus exist?24 
It has been maintained that learners 
pass through a series of stages in their 
acquisition of a particular foreign 
language, regardless of the native language 
they speak. Is this true and, if so, what 
are the methodological implications? 

We have said that methodologies 
should address learner needs. Should we 
be preparing language learners for 
general language proficiency or for 
specific purposes? What are the trade- 
offs and the implications? 

24, S. Pit Corder, “The Significance of Learners’ 
Errors,” International Review of Applied Linguistics, 
5{4) (Dec. 1967). 
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Finally, it appears that the teaching 
of culture has not received nearly the 
attention it deserves. A major assumption 
seems to be that knowledge of culture 
should follow from language acquisition 
or should be dealt with via culture 
capsules, which give brief glimpses into 
the foreign language culture. Would we 
not serve this very important area better 
if we had more clarity on the whole and 
some well-articulated philosophy for 
dealing with culture in its own right? 


IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES FOR 
A NATIONAL AGENDA 


It seems to us that a national agenda 
should promote endeavors in the areas 
‘of both research and development. 


Research 


Language teaching methodologists 
have been rightfully criticized for being 
nonempirical, or at least not assessing 
themselves in understandable and com- 
parative terms. Over the years, large- 
scale studies comparing methods have 
been notoriously unrevealing. It appears 
that when one deals with the comparison 
of methodologies, wholesale, the dif- 
ferences do not become apparent. Still 
the issue of accountability, of having 
students reap the maximum benefit in 
the minimum time, is a test to which all 
methods should be subjected. 

There are two ways to redress this 
deficit. First, we need basic classroom- 
centered, qualitative research to be con- 
ducted. We must understand how the 
various facets of methods are manifest 
and how they interface. We need to 
comprehend the needs of beginning 
language learners versus the needs of 
advanced language learners; how lan- 
guage learners differ in their learning 
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styles; how language learners differ 
according to their ages; how general- 
purpose instruction differs from spe- 
cific-purpose instruction; how language 
methodologies work for different lan- 
guages——those that are commonly taught 
and those that are uncommonly taught. 
Concurrently we need to expand our 
understanding of the acquisition pro- 
cess. Is there such a thing as a built-in 
syllabus? How precisely do tutored and 
untutored acquisition differ? What are 
ways to facilitate and accelerate the 
acquisition process? Such research could 
be conducted in the field by teams of 
researchers associated with a national 
foreign language resource center. 
Second, we need multivariate com- 
parative quantitative research—not com- 
paring entire methodologies, but describ- 
ing how features of extant methodologies 
best serve the learners according to the 
research parameters just outlined. For 
example, does the teacher’s modeling of 
pronunciation with student repetition 
work better for older learners than the 
students’ practicing the pronunciation 
on their own with teacher guidance? 
Which error-correction techniques are 
most efficacious for advanced learners 
in the long run? Should reading and 
writing be worked on concurrently with 
the development of speaking and listen- 
ing skills for learners of the uncommonly 
taught languages? Is focusing students’ 
attention on linguistic form a more 
efficient means of achieving accuracy 
than having students use the language? 
We may discover that there is no 
appreciable difference between these 
and other permutations—that any differ- 
ences that result are dependent upon the 
teacher. Nevertheless, this would be 
important to know. Such research could 
be most easily conducted in exper- 
imental classrooms or schools admin- 
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istered by or affiliated with a national 
foreign language resource center. 


Development 


Concomitantly, we need to embark 
on the development of techniques and 
procedures that specifically address the 


immediate needs previously detailed: 


—techniques for teaching the prag- 
matics of the language; 


—training students to learn more 
effectively in the classroom and on 
their own; 


—activities that provide structured 
practice without accompanying 
ennui; 

—integrating reading and writing 
research findings into extant method- 
ologies; 

—revitalization of the language labora- 
tories and integrating new tech- 
nology; 
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—out-of-class activities that exploit 
the environment; 


—assessment guidelines teachers can 
follow; 


—guidance for teachers who deal 
with advanced-level learners; 


—guidelines for working with dif- 
ferent learning styles; and 


—an approach to teaching culture. 


Teams of methodologists and materials 
developers associated with a national - 
foreign language resource center could 
have responsibility for working on these 
ten areas. 

The challenges are formidable; they 
are not, however, impossible. If we are 
to best serve the profession and con- 
sequently to best serve the language 
learning needs of the country, our 
agenda must be broad and clear. 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING CURRICULUM 


HE second language curriculum 

serves as the major determinant of 
the outcomes of language instruction. 
Second language curricula are examined 
here with respect to what exists, and 
what could be, to give focus to a 
national agenda for such development. 
In this article, the reality, theory, and 
necessity of the language teaching curricu- 
lum are presented. 


THE REALITY: THE 
TEXTBOOK AS CURRICULUM 


A second language curriculum, 
whether on the secondary school or 
college/ university level, ordinarily exists 
in the text and any supplementary 
materials connected with it. The ob- 
servation of and the practice of secondary 
teachers, teaching assistants, and college 
professors support this claim. In his 
well-documented review of the text as 
an element of curriculum, Ariew uses 
the phrase “the text as curriculum.” 
Hammerly suggests that text materials 
are “a harmful factor” in language 
programs due to an excessive reliance 
on them to fulfill all curricular and 
instructional needs.2 Medley indicates 
the importance of the text as a substitute 
for the curriculum itself.3 And Joiner 


I: Robert Ariew, “The Textbook as Cur- 


riculum,” in Curriculum, Competence, and the 


Foreign Language Teacher, ACTFL Foreign 
Language Education Series, ed. T. V. Higgs 
(Lincolnwood, IL: National Textbook, 1982), pp. 
11-33. 

2. Hector Hammerly, Synthesis in Second 


Language Teaching (Blaine, WA: Second Lan- 


guage, 1982), p. 201. 

3. Frank W. Medley, Jr., “Designing the 
Proficiency-Based Curriculum,” in Proficiency, 
Curriculum, Articulation: The Ties That Bind, 
Reports of the Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, ed. A. C. Omaggio 
(Middlebury, VT: Northeast Conference, 1985), 
p. 13. 
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shows how the curriculum is directed 
toward “covering the text” and not 
toward the development of language 
competence.’ These statements demon- 
strate the reality of the assumption that 
the curriculum and the text are nearly 
synonymous. 

If this situation is reality, it is a 
painful one. In the context of the 
textbook, the curricula of foreign lan- 
guage programs are limited to basically 
one content, grammar, the one content 
that teachers expect to teach and students 
expect to learn. This reality, however, is 
not the only one. There are scholars who 
are creating a broader outline for 
learning beyond the textbook. To under- 
stand this broader reality, a discussion 
of curriculum and its design, content, 
and orientation provides a basis for 
further elaboration. 


What is curriculum? 


From a review of general and second- 
language-specific definitions of curric- 
ulum, there are two aspects of the defini- 
tions that answer the question of what a 
curriculum is: content and process. Content 
is the stated outcomes of the curriculum 
toward which instruction is directed, 
containing those competencies that stu- 
dents are expected to demonstrate in 
listening and reading comprehension, 
speaking, writing, and cultural under- 
standing. Process is the means by which 
the contents are determined and orga- 
nized for instruction. It is a series of 
steps that establishes the needs for a 
program, from which its goals, out- 


4. Elizabeth G. Joiner, “Listening in the 
Foreign Language,” in Listening, Reading, and 
Writing: Analysts and Application, Reports of the 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 


Languages (Middlebury, VT: Northeast Con- 


ference, 1986), p. 56. 
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comes, objectives, and tasks are derived, 
for which materials, time, the ordering 
of tasks, teaching approach, equipment, 
evaluation procedures, and personnel 
are determined. 

In addition to content and process, 
Crawford-Lange adds a third category: 
instruction. She argues that instructional 
alternatives as determiners of curriculum 
cannot be ignored because of the major 
impact some of them have upon language 
curricula.’ As a result, content, process, 
and instruction are used here to indicate 
the means by which curricula are 
determined. 


Curriculum for what? 


In general, curriculum statements 
relate the goals, objectives, outcomes, 
content, and means of evaluation in pro- 
grams to students, teachers, administra- 
tors, and the general public. The picture 
given is a schema of the development of 
language competence that the program 
offers. The curriculum demonstrates, 
then, a relationship of the structure of 
the language to the four language 
modalities—listening, reading, speaking, 
writing—processes for and practice in 
-the learning and acquiring of language, 
and opportunities to become aware and 
understand the cultural base or bases. It 
also offers students an awareness of 
what is known about the processes of 
language learning itself. The breadth of 
this content is not found in any one 
single source, such as a course text. 


Foreign language curriculum 

design: the possibilities 

There are three main categories of 
curricular design used in foreign lan- 


5. Linda M. Crawford-Lange, “Curricular 
Alternatives for Second-Language Learning,” in 
Curriculum, Competence, and the Foreign Lan- 
guage Teacher, ed. Higgs, pp. 86-92. 


guage programs: process, content, and 
instruction. Each is examined briefly. 


Process. It is clear that, by mass 
common practice, the major curricular 
development process is labeled systems- 
behavioral. It is the application of an 
industrial model to education, creating 
a system of three basic stages: statement 
of specific outcomes, choice of learner 
activities related to those outcomes, and 
evaluation of student learning as a 
means of knowing if the stated outcomes 
have been reached. The entire process is 
actually more elaborate, including the 
following ordered elements: needs assess- 
ment; statement of purpose; determi- 
nation of goals, outcomes, objectives; 
determination of student tasks; choice 
of materials, equipment, personnel; 
measurement of learning and evaluation 
of results; and modification of the 
program to produce more appropriately 
the learning desired.§ Almost all curricu- 
lum development in the United States 
follows this process. 

The only real alternative to the 
systems-behavioral process design seems 
to be that of a problem-posing ori- 
entation. In theory, a problem-posing 
curriculum is derived from two basic 
concepts: the real-life situation of the 
learner, and the student as a decision 
maker. This orientation was developed 
in the Third World by Freire, who 
proclaims that the acquisition of skills 
and knowledge is a secondary objective 
of education.? For him, the primary 


6. June K. Phillips, ed., Building on Ex- 
perience— Building for Success, ACTFL Foreign 
Language Education Series (Lincolnwood, IL: 
National Textbook, 1979). The entire book . 
describes the systems-behavioral curricular develop- 
ment process. 

7. Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed 
(New York: Seabury Press, 1970); idem, Education 
for Critical Consciousness (New York: Seabury 
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intended outcome of education is creative 
action. This curriculum, then, derives 
from the life situation of learners as 
expressed by the themes of their reality. 
In being aware of these themes, learners 
acquaint themselves with the information 
and skills they need in order to act on 
those themes. The students’ perceptions 
are the most central aspect of a problem- 
posing curriculum. They form the basis 
for dialogue and praxis. Dialogue stim- 
ulates perceptions, ideas, opinions, and 
the need to know. The result of this 
curriculum, praxis, is action upon them 
to create new perceptions, ideas, opinions, 
and knowledge in an ever widening 
understanding of the students’ world. 


Content. The content of foreign lan- 
guage programs is viewed in several 
different ways. Although Banathy and 
Lange are primarily concerned with the 
decision-making process in the de- 
velopment of curriculum, they are also 
concerned with its content.® Figure 1 


displays the content of the language 


curriculum in a series of overlapping 
areas that they consider integral to the 
learning of a foreign language. This 
conceptualization is a very broad and 
extensive view of the content of a 
language curriculum. 

Another content approach to cur- 
riculum development, a functional-no- 
tional approach to curriculum, sees 
communication as the content of language 
programs. This approach has been 
developed by applied linguists in Europe 
to meet the communicative needs of 
European Community workers. The re- 


Press, 1973); idem, Pedagegy in Process: The 


Letters to Guinea-Bissau (New York: Seabury 
Press, 1978). i i 

8. Bela Banathy and Dak L. Lange, A Design 
for Foreign Language Curriculum (Lexington, 
MA: D. C. Heath, 1972), pp-67-69. 
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sult of this approach to communication 
is the view of language as function— 
performance—and notion—expression 
or reference—aking place within a con- 
text. In establishing a functional-notional 
syllabus, Munby suggests that language 
needs for communication be determined 
by asking the question, “Who is com- 
municating with whom, why, where, 
when, how, at what level, about what, 
and in what way?” The application of 
this set of questions to the need for 
communication has generated what 
might be called the communicative sylla- 
bus. This syllabus has not been widely 
accepted in the United States, except in 
materials and curricula for English as a 
second lanaguze, because it supplies a 
content and ori2ntation that is not within 
the experience of most teachers and 
curriculum developers in the United 
States. Their experience is basically with 
grammar. 

Cross- or interdisciplinary curricula 
form another major category of cur- 
ricular alternative. A cross-disciplinary 
approach is on2 in which contents from 
other curricular areas in which students 
are currently working are brought into | 
the language classroom. An interdis- 
ciplinary program is one in which the 
actual content of the course is in the 
target language. In either case, language 
becomes a tool for learning other 
contents, rather than the focus of the 
course itself. One of those contents is in 
the area of the social sciences, namely, 
global education. Bragaw, Loew, and 
Wooster display a description of cognitive 
and affective processes for students and 
teaching strategies for integrating language 
and culture wizh those processes that 


9, John Munby, Communicative Syllabus 
Design (London: Tambridge University Press, 
1978), pp. 34-51. N ; 
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FIGURE 1 
SOME TASK CATEGORIES OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM 
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SOURCE: Bela Banathy and Dale L. Lange, A Design for Forelgn Curriculum (Lexington, MA: 


D. C. Heath, 1972), p. 68. 


bring global awareness and understanding 


and foreign language learning together 
in the classroom.!¢ 


Instruction. Instruction is the in- 
teraction of the student and the teacher 


10. D. H. Bragaw, Helene Z. Loew, and J. S. 
Wooster, “Global Ressonsibility: The Role of the 
Foreign Language Teacher,” in Foreign Language 
and International Studies—1981: Toward Coopera- 
tion and Integration, Reports of the Northeast 
Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages, ed. T. H. Geno Middlebury, VT: Northeast 
Conference, 1981), pp. 47-89. 


with the curriculum, with each other, 
with other members of the class, and 
with the environment in which in- 
struction takes place. It plays a role in 
the development of the desired competen- 
cies, but it also influences the curriculum, 
as the following examples underscore. 
The reading method, as described by 
Bond,!! deliberately restricted the goals 


11. Otto F. Bond, The Reading Method: An 
Experiment in College French (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953), pp. 27-64. 
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of language learning to reading. This 
method was at the same time goal and 
method, created by practical considerations 
after it was determined that students did 
not seem to learn a multiplicity of 


language skills in the short time devoted 


to language learning in the 1920s. At 
least two types of reading were stressed, 
intensive and extensive. Both influenced 
the curriculum. With intensive reading, 
all students focused on the same content: 
the graded readers or a specifically 
chosen text. Everyone did the same 
thing, thereby giving a narrow focus to 
the content. With extensive reading, 
students could choose the text they 
wished to read for their own purposes. 
This aspect of reading allowed the 
readers to pick materials of their own 
liking or interest, making the curriculum 
very broad. 

Counseling learning!? draws heavily 
upon the affective domain. It is based on 
student interaction with and trust of the 


' teacher, who is the teacher-counselor- 


knower. In turn, the teacher’s role is that 
of understanding students by accepting 
them without judgment, believing they 
are capable of harmonious integration, 
and sharing personal experiences and 
values when appropriate. The method is 
built upon the concept of security, aggres- 
siveness/ attention, reflection/ retention, 
and discrimination. The more secure 
students are, the more they are ready to 
risk new learning. Secure learners are 
courageously aggressive, thereby in- 
vesting themselves in the learning process 
by seeking new vocabulary and structures 
to commit their ideas to expression. In 
reflection, the instructor mirrors stu- 
dent learning and responses to that 
learning. Students, on the other hand, 

12. Charles A. Curran, Counseling- Learning 
in Second Languages (Apple River, IL: Apple 
River Press, 1976). 
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reflect the kinds of content that they 
pursue. Retention relates to the network 
of meanings that build up through 
reflection upon new materials and new 
contents uncovered by individuals and 
expressed to others. Discrimination 


- compares new and prior knowledge and 


implies the integration of new and old 
knowledge. The description of this 
method is very sketchy, but it provides 
enough insight to characterizé it as both 
a curriculum and a means of instruction. 


Curricular framework: 
who decides it? 


The decision as to which framework 
should operate in a language curriculum 
is generally left to teachers, curriculum 
experts, and administrators whose deci- 
sions are sanctioned by school boards or 
boards of trustees as representatives of 
the general public. Because of their 
preparation, they are entrusted with the 
necessary authority to make decisions 
regarding the curriculum. There are, 
however, elements of a hidden curriculum, 
decisions about which are made outside 
of those engendered with the decision- 
making authority. 

Certainly, one example of decisions 
made about a foreign language cur- 
riculum may be found in the thematic 
material of extant texts, at least for the . 
more commonly taught languages. These 
decisions are made by publishing houses 
through less-than-scientific surveys, the 
data from which supply instructions to 
authors of texts as to the content and 
orientation of contracted texts. This 
process occurs in both secondary- and 
college-level texts. The resulting ma- 
terials. are, in effect, quasi-censured 
materials in terms of content. 

There are scholars who view cur- 
ricular decision making in a very broad 
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light. Apple sees curricular decision 
making tied to social and economic 
power and ideology.!3 It is in the 
curriculum of programs that we should 
see the links to society, the economic 
system, and the political system, or 
competing conceptions of these entities. 
In this light, it is possible to determine 
what knowledge should be made available 
and what is not made available to 
students. But, in this context, questions 
about the selection of knowledge are 
required: Whose knowledge is it? Who 
selected it? Why is it organized and 
taught in this way? Why to this particular 
group? Only when these issues are 
attended to can a clear picture of the 
intent of the curriculum be understood. 

The question of who makes the 
decisions is not an easy one to answer. If 
the curriculum is the text, then it 
appears as though decisions are made 
more by publishers and text authors 
than curriculum specialists or teachers. 


The orientation of current 
foreign language curricula 


An obvious wealth of curricular 
directions specific to foreign languages 
is possible from the categories and 
examples that have been given. In 
generalizing from them, however, there 
appear to be severe limitations to their 
viability. The traditional orientation 
toward a grammatical curriculum dom- 
inates the scene. That orientation is 
further supported by lack of adaptation 
of programmatic and individual needs 
to almost any curricular process. That 
lack is manifested in the choice of a text 
to become the curriculum, indicating 


13. Michael W. Apple, Ideology and Cur- 
riculum (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1979), p. 6. 


that unknown individuals and cor- 
porations may have more influence on 
foreign language curricula than do field 
professionals. Further, the systems-be- 
havioral process for curriculum de- 
velopment appears to be the most 
widely used. Its one major drawback is 
that it tends to limit language learning to 
behavioral aspects. In spite of this orienta- 
tion and these influences, some relatively 
new proposals may have the power to 
alter the picture. 


THE THEORY: CURRICULUM 
COMPOSED OF FOUR CONTENTS 


There is one curriculum proposal 
that is particularly important to this 
discussion, namely that of Stern.'!4 He 
has very carefully defined the four major 
syllabi of the foreign language curriculum. 
They are the linguistic, the cultural, the 
communicative, and the general language 
education syllabi. A syllabus, as defined 
by Stern, isthe description of each area 
of learning content, arranged in pro- 
gressive stages. Stern indicates that, 
while these four content areas are not 
new in the history of language teaching, 
they lead to a more powerful foreign 
language curriculum through an equal 
weighting of emphases, a more systematic 
approach to culture, communication, 
and language education, and an integra- 
tion of the four contents. Such a multidi- 
mensional curriculum offers a program 


14. H. H. Stern, “Directions in Foreign Lan- 
guage Curriculum Development,” in Proceedings 
of the National Conference on Professional 
Priorities, ed. D. L. Lange and C. Linder (Hastings- 
on-Hudson, NY: American Council on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages, 1981), pp. 12-17; H. H. 
Stern, “Toward a Multidimensional Foreign Lan- 
guage Curriculum,” in Foreign Languages: Key 
Links in the Chain of Learning, ed. R. G. Mead, 
Jr. (Middlebury, VT: Northeast Conference, 1983), 
pp. 120-46. 
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of study that is more educationally 
substantial and more motivating to both 
students and teachers. Each of these 
areas is now examined. 


The linguistic syllabus, or 
knowledge about language 


The linguistic syllabus has been associ- 
ated with the structure of the lan- 
guage—phonology, morphology, syn- 
tax, lexicon. Stern argues that these 
elements are insufficient in the considera- 
tion of the linguistic syllabus, that 
another major aspect must be added to 
this syllabus, namely, the structure of 
functional language use, which concerns 
semantic, pragmatic, or sociolinguistic 
aspects of language. The functional as- 
pects of knowledge about language come 
from the shift in language learning and 
instruction toward the concept of lan- 
guage proficiency or communication. 

Stern describes the planning of this 
syllabus as being crucial to student 
success. There are at least two ways of 
ordering the content. One is described 
by Valdman as being a carefully cyclical 
gradation that involves the simplification 
of linguistic structures and lexical content 
within a deliberate communicative con- 
text.'5 Another means of gradation is 
through steps, related to proficiency 
levels, with which all students could 
become acquainted. The American Coun- 
cil on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 


15. Albert Valdman, “The Incorporation of 
the Notion of Communicative Competence in the 
Design of the Introductory Foreign Language 
Course Syllabus,” in Proceedings of the National 
Conference on Professional Priorities, ed. Lange 
and Linder, pp. 18-23; idem, “Communicative Use 
of Language and Syllabus Design,” Foreign Lan- 
guage Annals, 11:567-78 (1978); idem, “Com- 
municative Ability and Global Foreign Language 
Course Syllabus Design,” Studies in Second Lan- 
guage Acquisition, 3:81-96 (1980). 
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in cooperation with the Interagency 
Language Roundtable of the U.S. federal 
government, has developed a system 
describing the development for all 
language modalities that could serve 
that purpose. !6 


` 


The communicative syllabus 


The content of this syllabus is the 
practice of language use. Students are 
involved in activities in which language 
is used for authentic communication to 
indicate a need, to give information, and 
to express feelings. While there is no 
clear boundary between the linguistic 
and communicative syllabi, attention is 
given to the communicative aspect of 
language, not its structure. Here, students 
experience the need for communication 
strategies that will help them cope with 
both new situations and an imperfect 
knowledge of the second language. 

While there is no agreed-upon structure 
of this syllabus, Stern indicates two sets 
of activities that foster communication: 
field experiences and communicative 
situations. In the first category, learners 
make contact with the second language 
through travel, residence, work, or study 
abroad. A second category, the develop- 
ment of communicative situations within 
the second language classroom, focuses 
on target language use through classroom 
management situations as well as any 
communication in the classroom, whether 
for instruction or other purposes, with 
native speakers, in human relations 
activities, and in specifically created 


16. ACTFL Provisional Proficiency Guide- 
lines (Hastings-on-Hudson, NY: American Council 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 1982) 
[generic, French, German, and Spanish]; ACTFL 
Proficiency Guidelines (Hastings-on-Hudson, NY: 
American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages, 1985) [generic only]. 
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communication activities: simulations 
and role plays, games, group discussions, 
debates, and case studies. 


The cultural syllabus 


Stern suggests that the cultural sylla- 
bus contains elements that can be 
observed, examined, and analyzed. Here, 
learners are observers of the culture in 
both specific and global senses. They 
acquire knowledge of individuals, insti- 
tutions, and social relations as they 
function within the culture or cultures of 
the particular language. In general, the 
objectives for this syllabus are cultural 
awareness, knowledge, and, where appro- 
priate, cultural proficiency. 

In the culture syllabus, there is also 
the question of which knowledge and 
how it should be ordered. Stern suggests 
three of four possible approaches. The 
first one is the adoption of classification 
schemes of cultural information and 
behavior.!?7 Another system could be 
developed from those topics said to have 
“particular educational value,” from 
student interest, or both. A third approach 
could be the use of mastery levels as 
suggested in the linguistic syllabus. 
Cultural topics would then relate to 
linguistic uses already specified. In this 
regard, the ACTFL Provisional Pro- 
ficiency Guidelines contains behavioral 


17. Nelson Brooks, Language and Language 
Learning: Theory and Practice, 2nd ed. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964), pp. 82-96; 
Robert Lado, Linguistics acrors Cultures (Ann 
Arbor. University of Michigan Press, 1957); 
Howard L. Nostrand, “Empathy for a Second 
Culture: Motivations and Tecaniques,” in Re- 
sponding to New Realities, ACTFL Foreign Lan- 
guage Education Series, ed. G. A. Jarvis (Lincoln- 
wood, IL: National Textbook, 1974), pp. 263-327; 
H. Ned Seelye, Teaching Culture: Strategies for 
Intercultural Communication (Lincolnwood, IL: 
National Textbook, 1984), among others. 


statements of cultural proficiency, that 
are related to described proficiency levels 
in each of the four language modalities. 
A fourth approach—namely, a process 
approach to language and culture—has 
been offered by Crawford-Lange and 
Lange.!8 This suggestion allows cultural 
topics to arise from student interest or 
need and processes them within the 
target culture, but also compares the 
results of this process with similar 
content in the native culture. This 
syllabus is the most difficult to deal with 
because there is less agreement among 
teachers and curriculum developers as 
to its content. 


The general language 
education syllabus 


Rarely, if ever in the language curricu- 
lum, is much time spent on the nature of 
language, what we know about learning 
and acquiring it, and how we use it. In 
order that learning a second language 
become more meaningful and that appro- 
priate assumptions about learning, 
acquiring, and using it be made, the 
content of this area must find its way 
into language courses and programs. 
Stern suggests that inclusion can be 
accomplished in three ways: in prepara- 
tory courses that precede second language 
programs; through incidental observa- 
tions as students work with the other 
three syllabi; or through a deliberately 
developed general language education 
syllabus. 


18. Linda M. Crawford-Lange and Dale L. 
Lange, “Doing the Unthinkable in the Second 
Language Classroom: A Process for the Integration 
of Language and Culture,” in Teaching for 
Proficiency: The Organizing Principle, ACTFL 
Foreign Language Education Series, ed. T. V. 
Higgs (Lincolnwood, IL: National Textbook, 
1984), pp. 139-77. 
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The most complete description of 
such a syllabus comes from Hawkins, 
who outlines four themes: the forms of 
language, the structure and development 
of language, language in use, and 
language acquisition, first and second.!9 


In the forms of language, issues such as ` 


communication without language, di- 


alect, and differences between spoken _ 


and written language are presented. 
Categories such as phonology, morphology, 
syntax, and lexicon constitute structure. 


In language use, such topics as how . 


language is produced, how it is used in 
different social settings and situations, 
how it is linked to ideas, and how it 
changes are the content. In acquisition 
of the first and the second language, the 
content relates, for example, to how 
babies acquire their first language, how 
vocabulary expands in both first and 
second languages, and the main dif- 
ferences between first language and sec- 
ond language acquisition. 

The importance of this syllabus is 
threefold, according to Stern: creation 
of a link between first and second 
language teaching; learning of the process 
of language learning to be applied to 
other languages, for students; and sensiti- 
zation toward both language and society 
in order to approach ethnic and linguistic 
differences in an impartial manner. 

Stern’s outline of these four syllabi is 
an extremely important contribution to 
curriculum development in second lan- 
guage education. Without it, there 
would be little consideration of the 
necessity to integrate content. 


THE NECESSITY: INTEGRATION OF 
LANGUAGE LEARNING CONTENTS 
While the definitions of the four 
contents are prerequisite to the develop- 
19. Eric Hawkins, Modern Languages in the 
Curriculum (London: Cambridge University Press, 
1981), pp. 236-39, and app. C, pp. 292-306. 


19 


ment of foreign language curricula, they 
require integration, the next step. Com- 
mon sense suggests it. There are several 
alternative approaches to this task, which 
need consideration: systems-behavioral, 


. proficiency-directed, content-oriented. 


Systems-behavioral design 


The systems-behavioral design has 
contributed significantly to the develop- 
ment of curriculum in foreign language 
education. Its impact, however, has al- 
most exclusively been on form, attending 
largely to the surface features of language. 
This carefully worked-out process can 
apply to all aspects of language learning. 
It needs consideration in the question of 
integration of the four language contents 
with the others to be described here. 

As described in Table 1 by Banathy 
and Lange,”? this design contains five 
areas of decision making within which 
there are seven different decision-making 


levels. The first four areas comprise a. 


taxonomic or classificatory system that 
becomes more precise as one works 
from the left to the right. For example, 
the curriculum domain could contain 
any of the nine contents displayed in 
Figure 1. In turn, each content is divided 
into decision-making areas, possessing 
system strategies that define the process 
content of each decision-making area. 
Then, each system strategy has compo- 
nent processes that determine the specific 
content for learning. It is in the organiz- 
ing concepts, the fifth area, where 
concepts related to the integration of the 
four contents appear. The statement 
that comes closest to naming the four 
contents is the following: “Content is 
comprised of elements of knowledge, 
skill, processes, and attitudes.” The 


20. Banathy and Lange, Design for Foreign 
Language Curriculum, p. 47. 
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statement that most closely resembles a 
statement of integration is that “curriculum 
makes use of learning about communica- 
tion, moving from the exercise level of 
language practice to the experience level 
of language in the real world.” 

But integration of the four contents 
does not appear to be easily accomplished 
in this system. Decision-making areas, 
system strategies, and component proces- 
ses are determined for each domain, 
making each one separate and con- 
ceptually difficult to integrate. Although 
integration is perhaps the weakest aspect 
of the systems-behavioral model, it is 
attempted by associating structure, 
arrangement, practice, and use of surface 
features of the language with learning. 
Integration is accomplished when the 
learning process is conceptually wound 
around and through language as the 
learner progresses from structure to 
language use. 

Although generally not thought of as 
a systems-behavioral design, the Council 
of Europe Threshold level is derived 
from a system that is based on an 
analysis of language use.2! The process 
of determining the language needs of 
adults, as described by Richterich,” is a 
systematic process that works backwards 
from the desired outcome of communica- 
tion to those communicative elements of 
language that need to be acquired in 
order to meet the learner’s needs. The 
classificatory system is different from 
that described in Banathy and Lange. It 


21. Jan A. van Ek, Threshold Level in a 
European Unit/ Credit System for Modern Lan- 
guage Learning by Adults (Strasbourg: Council of 
Europe, 1976). 

22. René Richterich, “Modéle pour la définition 
des besoins langagiers des adultes,” in Systèmes 
d'apprentissage des langues vivantes par les 
adultes: Un système européen d'unités capi- 
talisables, ed. J.L.M. Trim (Strasbourg: Conseil 
de l'Europe, 1973), pp. 35-94. 


is composed of two basic categories: 
language activities and language learning. 
Language activities are composed of sit- 
uations, functions, notions, forms, and 
uses of language. Learning activities 
parallel those of language activities in 
that acts of language learning are com- 
posed of situations, functions, notions, 
and forms, which need to be learned for 
a particular communicative need. The 
selection and organization of tasks in 
this approach to curriculum design is 
problematic. There are no criteria or 
guidelines by which to choose and order 
tasks. And no clear solution to the 
problem has emerged. Brumfit, however, 
has attempted to devise a scheme whereby 
the linguistic and communicative contents 
of language could be integrated. In 
Figure 2, the core of the language program 
is shown as the grammatical structure 
that moves in progression toward lan- 
guage use with the functions and notions 
wound around it. Johnson also deals 
with this same problem by designating 
units to have a functional, notional, or 
structural focus that relates to a central 
structural core.24 He expects that the 
communicative focus will gradually be 
interwoven with the structural emphasis 
as students move toward the develop- 
ment of language competence. 

Systems-behavioral designs appear 
weak in their ability to integrate contents. 
While there is specificity in both content 
and the structuring of that content from 
initial learning to language use, that 
specificity appears to inhibit integra- 
tion. Further, the interweaving of con- 

23. Christopher Brumfit, “From Defining to 
Designing: Communicative Specifications versus 
Communicative Methodology in Foreign-Lan- 
guage Teaching,” Studies in Second Language 
Acquisition, 3:1-9 (1980). 

24. Keith Johnson, Communicative Syllabus 


Design and Methodology (London: Pergamon 
Press, 1982). 
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FIGURE 2 
BRUMFITS COMMUNICATIVE/GRAMMATICAL MODEL 





SOURCE: Janice Yalden, The Communicative Syllabus: Evolution, Design, and Implemen- 


tation (Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1983), p. 112. 


tents and processes ig an extremely 
difficult matter. Attempts to apply these 
designs, particularly in the many text- 
books that have been published, have 
been less than fully successful. There are 
serious doubts about the possibilities of 
integration with these designs even 
though the effects of the many developed 
examples have not been sufficiently 
researched. 


Communicative or proficiency- 
directed designs 


Communicative or proficiency-oriented 
designs are relatively recent in conceptu- 
alization, deriving from philosophical 
considerations of language,» from con- 
ceptualization of the role of language in 
society,26 and from political, economic, 


25. John R. Searle, Speech Acts: An Essay in 
the Philosophy of Language (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1969), among others. 

26. Del Hymes, “On Communicative Compe- 
tence,” in Sociolinguistics: Selected Readings, ed. 


and practical needs for language use. 
Yalden presents a proportional ap- 
proach to curricular design that rests on 
the principle of balance.?’ This principle 
suggests that there should be more focus 
on form than communicative function 
in an elementary-level course; in an 
intermediate course, they should receive 
equal focus; the most focus on com- 
munication should be given in an 
advanced course. In her conceptuali- 
zation, Yalden allows some focus on 
form prior to the development of commu- 
nication and a return to language 
features once some ability to communi- 
cate has been established. Thus the 
forms and functions of language can be 
loosely put together in a progression 
over the history of a course, allowing 


J. B. Pride and J. Holmes (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1972), pp. 35-71, among others. 
27. Janice Yalden, The Communicative Sylla- 
bus: Evolution, Design, and Implementation 
(Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1983), pp. 120-37. 
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communication to be developed exponen- 
tially. In this framework, the two contents 
of function and form can interact reason- 
ably as desired. Clear boundaries are 
not necessary. (See Figure 3.) 

This conceptualization could also inte- 
grate the other two content areas: the 
general language education content and 
the cultural content. Some of the general 
language education content could pre- 
cede and be worked into the learning of 
some elements of language form, re- 
turning when required to prepare stu- 
dents for new understandings about 
language or different aspects of language 
learning. Cultural content and communt- 
cative situations could also be associated 
so that some cultural reality and context 
could surround and interact with the 
learning of form and function. 

Allen, as discussed by Stern and 
Cummins,” offers a conceptualization 
of a communicative curriculum that is 
similar to that of Yalden, with some 
differences. Allen’s formulation contains 
three stages that relate to three aspects 
of proficiency. Structure, involving 
building linguistic and communicative 
competence, is level one. Function, 
involving the building of intra- and 
crosslingual skills, is level two. Level 
three, the instrumental or experimental 
stage, concerns building language use. 
In level one, the phonological, mor- 
phological, syntactic, lexical, discourse, 
sociolinguistic, and pragmatic features 
of language are represented as elements 
of the curriculum. Level two advances 
students beyond the phrase and the 
sentence to a curriculum based on the 


28. H. H. Stern and James Cummins, “Lan- 
guage Teaching/ Learning Research: A Canadian 
Perspective on Status and Directions,” in Action 
for the 80s: A Political, Professional, and Public 
Program for Foreign Language Education, ed. 
J. K. Phillips (Lincolnwood, IL: National Text- 
book, 1981), pp. 202-03. 


functional and discourse aspects in the 
four language modalities. Level three 
allows students to apply aspects of 
learned language in real-life situations, 
using it in various forms of commu- 
nication. The purpose of this aspect of 
the curriculum is for students to ex- 
periment with the integration of form 
and content. In this regard, this proposal 
responds to much of the criticism of 
surrounding communicative approaches 
that focused only on communication, 
without a grammatical base. (See Figure 
4 for an approximation of the Allen 
model.) 

With this model also, two of the four 
content areas have already been integra- 
ted—namely, the linguistic and com- 
municative contents—leaving only the 
cultural and general language education 
contents to be accounted for. The 
general language education content could 
be developed as part of level one and 
could be called on again as needed to 
help explain newly introduced aspects 
of language and to account for language 
learning as in the Yalden proposal. 
Cultural content could most likely be 
found in all three levels, specifically level 
three. The integration of cultural content 
with the other three contents, in this 
model, is problematic, however. Cul- 
tural content would require a con- 
ceptualization and organization to fit 
that of the model itself. There is no 
conceptualization of culture that fits 
this model. 

Gordon, Lange, and Paradise, in as 
yet unpublished materials for the teaching 
of Hebrew in Jewish supplementary 
schools, describe an approach in which 
proportional attention to both organi- 
zation of learning and content directs 
learners toward the development of lan- 
guage proficiency.” In these materials, 


29. Joel Gordon, Dale L. Lange, and Jonathan 
Paradise, “Capp Hebrew Curriculum” (Materials 
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FIGURE 3 
YALDEN’S PROPORTIONAL MODEL 
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SOURCE: Yaiden, Communicative Syilabus, p. 124. 





FIGURE 4 
APPROXIMATION OF ALLEN’S MODEL 
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SOURCE: H. H. Stern and James Cummins, “Language Teaching/Leearning Research: A Cana- 
` dian Perspective on Status and Directions,” in Action for the ‘Qs: A Political, Professional, and 


Public Program for Foreign Language Education, 
Textbook, 1981), p. 203. 


each unit is divided into three parts: 
presentation of the material to be learned, 
understanding and practice of language, 





for the learning of Hebrew, Talmud Torah of St. 
Paul, MN, 1985). 


ed. J. K. Phillips (Lincolnwood, IL: National 


and language use. This organization par- 
allels the Allen proposal for a language 
program, but is required for each unit of 
material to be learned. The purpose of 
this organization is to give proportional 
weight to the introduction of new lan- 
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guage and cultural material, understand- 
ing and practice of the new material, and 
integration of new and previously learned 
material in language use. 

The integration of the four content 
areas of the foreign language curriculum 
in this design occurs on a miniature 
level, within each unit of the curriculum. 
It gives some weight to each of the four 
elements. Thus proportional focus of 
the curriculum is given to form and 
function as well as language use. The 
. general education content is the least 
attended content in this design. 

Stern suggests another model that 
integrates the four contents in a foreign 
language curriculum.» He achieves his 
model through a display of three main 
categories—curricular content, objec- 
tives, and learning strategies—in a 
curriculum composed of four contents: 
linguistics, communication, culture, and 
general language education. For each of 
these four contents, Stern outlines objec- 
tives that are related to the Bloom- 
Krathwohl cognitive and affective learning 
taxonomies. The categories are as follows: 
(1) proficiency; (2) knowledge; (3) affect, 
or values and attitudes; and (4) transfer, 
or learning beyond the language given. 
The linguistic, cultural, and general ed- 
ucation contents in this design are 
analytical in nature; the communicative 
content is mainly instrumental, as in the 
model of Allen’s. The selection and or- 
dering of tasks in this system are related 
to the age and psychological maturity of 
the learner, differing stages of learning, 
and differentiation of learning objec- 


30. H. H. Stern, “Toward a Multidimensional 
Foreign Language Curriculum,” in Foreign Lan- 
guages: Key Links in the Chain of Learning, 
Reports of the Northeast Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages, ed. R. G. Mead, Jr. 
(Middlebury, VT: Northeast Conference, 1983), 
pp. 120-46. 


tives based on needs and purposes for 
the curriculum. In this framework, the 
most unsatisfactory accounting is for 
the cultural content. It is relegated to 
knowledge about the second culture. Its 
emphasis could have been associated 
with intracultural and inter- or cross- 
cultural activities. In other words, the 
indication of emphasis in this model 
needs some readjustment. (See Table 2.) 

The selection and sequencing of 
learning tasks within the four content 
areas of any of these designs is a potential 
means of content integration; however, 
grammatical concepts have received by 
far the most attention. Valdman has 
offered the concept of cyclical progres- 
sion, an additive process that allows for 
growth of comprehension and use of 
grammatical features, as aspects of the 
features are added.3! Cultural features 
have not really been analyzed carefully 
enough to indicate that they could fit 
into such a process. It is assumed that 
elements of the general education con- 
tent could fit into this process. 

While Valdman deals with process, 
Canale and Swain?? and Swain? offer 
criteria for the selection and sequencing 
of grammatical, semantic, and social 
behavior within grammatical, socio- 


31. Albert Vaidman, “Communicative Use of 
Language and Syllabus Design,” Foreign Lan- 
guage Annals, 11:567-78 (1978); idem, “Com- 
municative Ability and Global Foreign Language 
Course Syllabus Design,” Studies in Second Lan- 
guage Acquisition, 3:81-96 (1980). 

32. Michael Canale and Merrill Swain, “The- 
oretical Bases of Communicative Approaches to 
Second Language Teaching and Testing,” Applied 
Linguistics, 1:1-47 (1980). 

33. Merrill Swain, “Large-Scale Communi- 
cative Language Testing: A Case Study,” in Initia- 
tives in Communicative Language Teaching: A 
Book of Readings, ed. S. J. Savignon and M. 
Berns (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1984), pp. 
185-201. 
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Content Objectives Main Strategies 
Proficiency Knowledge Affect Transfer 

Language Suggested Suggested Suggested Suggested Analytical: study 
syllabus MAJOR minor minor minor and practical 
for second emohasis emphasis emphasis emphasis 
language - 

Culture Sucgested Suggested Suggested Suggested Analytical: study, 
syllabus for minor MAJOR | minor minor that Is, knowl- 
second culture emphasis emphasis emphasis emphasis edge about . 

second culture 

Communicatlve Suggested Suggested Suggested Suggested > Communicative 
activity MAJOR minor minor minor activities: 
syllabus for emphasis emphasis emphasis emphasis experiential 
second language 
and culture 

`” General language Suggested Suggested Suggested Suggested Comparative: 
education minor minor minor MAJOR crosslingual/ 
syllabus emphasis emphasis emphasis emphasis cross-cultural 


SOURCE: H. H. Stern, “Toward a Multidimensional Foreign Language Curriculum,” in Forefgn 
Languages: Key Links ir the Chain of Learning, Reports of the Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, ed. R. G. Mead, Jr. (Middlebury, VT: Northeast Conference, 1983), 


p. 136, 


linguistic, strategic, and discourse compe- 
tencies. They suggest that before gram- 
matical items are chosen they be screened 
for the following: (1) grammatical com- 
plexity, or what must be learned to 
produce a form spontaneously; (2) 
transparency in regard to the communica- 
tive function of an utterance, or simplicity 
in relationship to the context in which 
language is being used; (3) general- 
izability, or whether the structure can be 
used in other communicative situations; 
(4) facilitation in the acquisition of other 
forms, or the productivity of the structure 
in the learning of other forms; (5) accepta- 
bility in terms of perpetual strategies, or 
whether the structure supports communi- 
cative strategies; and (6) markedness in 
terms of social and geographical dialects, 
or how the structures indicate social 
uses and dialectal differences. 

Criteria for the selection and se- 


quencing of aspects of the linguistic and 
communicative syllabus exist, as demon- 
strated by almost all of the curriculum 
designs, except for those designs for a 
general language education and cultural 
content. They are especially lacking in 
any conceptualization. 


The ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines 


One of the most important, recent 
developments in the evaluation of lan- 
guage competency may have a significant 
contribution to make in curriculum 
design. The ACTFL Proficiency Guide- 
lines for speaking offer a series of state- 
ments that appear developmental in 
nature from essentially no proficiency to 
that of superior proficiency. Exponential 
in their development, the guidelines 
contain statements of content, function, 
and accuracy that are related to factors 
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of fluency. grammar, pronunciation, task, 
vocabulary, and sociolinguistic-cultural 
functioning.” Based on the competence 
of a well-educated native speaker, the 
guidelines for oral proficiency serve as 
the basis for the establishment of guide- 
lines for listening, reading, and writing. 

While these guidelines can never per- 
form the specific function of criteria for 
the selection and sequencing of a curric- 
ulum, they do provide a background 
against which such selection and se- 
quencing can be judged. All of the 
curricular designs examined here suffer 
from the lack of a statement or frame- 
work of language competence against 
which progression in the learning of the 
four language contents can be measured. 
This framework is the most complete of 
any general framework in that it appears, 
on the surface at least, to contain the 
possibility of the integration of three of 
the four curriculum contents: linguistic, 
communicative, and cultural. The lan- 
guage education syllabus is not at all 
treated. The content that is the least well 
developed in this system is that of culture, 
which plays a role in determining 
proficiency at the advanced level and 
above, but which the guidelines project 
as not integral to the development of 
competence prior to that point. Thus 
even a proficiency-oriented framework 
is incomplete in relating to the four 
contents. 


Content-oriented designs 


Another means of establishing a 
curriculum and examining the integra- 


34. Pardee Lowe, Jr., “The ILR Proficiency 


Scale as a Synthesizing Research Principle: The 


View from the Mountain,” in Foreign Language 
Proficiency in the Classroom and Beyond, ACTFL 
Foreign Language Education Series, ed. C. J. 
James (Lincolnwood, IL: National Textbook, 
1985), pp. 9-53. 


tion of the four contents of language 
learning is by means of content-oriented 
designs. In this approach, content is 
used as the organizing principle. Other 
aspects of the curriculum are considered 
in relationship to it. In these designs, 
language is a means of learning any 
content. It becomes a tool, rather than 
the focus of instruction. Designs for this 
category are basically two, a process 
design oriented around cultural content 
and a framework oriented around knowl- 
edge of the world. 

In the first model, Crawford-Lange 
and Lange have developed a process 
that completely integrates the four con- 
tents of the foreign language learning 
curriculum.35 The process is derived 
from the work of Freire.3° There are 
eight stages in the process. In stage one, 
identification of a cultural theme, stu- , 
dents and instructor choose a theme of 
interest that may be taken from existing 
classroom or other materials. In stage 
two, presentation of cultural phenomena, 
aspects of the theme are presented via 
pictures, bulletin board displays, slides, 
overhead transparencies, videotape, video- 
disc, audiotape, and written text. Many 
different representations of the theme in 
different forms are presented to stu- 
dents. Dialogue, stage three, focuses on 
the description of the representations of 
the theme. Here, students analyze and 
describe the phenomena presented; then 
they write their reactions to them. Step 
four, transition to language learning, 


35. Crawford-Lange and Lange, “Doing the 
Unthinkable in the Second Language Classroom.” 

36. Linda M. Crawford, “Paulo Freire’s Philos- 
ophy: Derivation of Curricular Principles and 
Their Application to Second Language Curriculum 
Design,” Dissertation Abstracts International, 
39:7 130A (1979); idem, “Redirecting Second Lan- 
guage Curricula: Paulo Freire’s Contribution,” 
Foreign Language Annals, 14:257-68 (1981). 
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requires students to indicate their lan- 


` guage learning needs in order to pursue 


further information on the theme. As- 
pects of the general language education 
syllabus are included as students un- 
cover their need to know and understand 
language. In language learning, stage 
five, learners are aware of a need and a 
thematic content for language learning. 
The language to be learned is presented 
here with meaningful, representative 
cultural phenomena. It is then practiced 
using various activities that lead to 
initial opportunities for language use, as 
the students become ready. In stage six, 
verification of perceptions in the target 
or native language are accomplished 
when students verify their initial percep- 
tions of stage two as they.examine as 
many resources as are available to them. 
The various pieces of information are 
brought together, analyzed, described, 
and compared to the original perceptions 
of the theme in the native culture as well. 
Cultural awareness, stage seven, is dis- 
played as learners relate how their percep- 
tions have changed and as they answer 
such questions as, Why are there cultural 
differences? What effects have geography, 
time, and people had on cultural evolu- 
tion? What caused the learners’ per- 
ceptions to change? In the evaluation of 
language and cultural proficiency, stage 
eight, learners demonstrate the integration 
of their language proficiency and cultural 
awareness through the development and 
presentation of critical incidents, mini- 
dramas, culture capsules and clusters, 
simulations, and dialogues in the target 
language. It is in this context that they 
are evaluated on their use of language 
and their understanding of culture. 
The model is a theoretical one only, 
one without a strong experiential base. 
The four contents of a foreign language 
curriculum are integrated in this process. 
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Yet the design is not without flaws. 
Without some preliminary language 
instruction, students may not be abie to 
continue the process in the target language, 
a concern that is related to both the 
Allen and the Yalden proposals. This 
concern is its most serious internal 
problem. Perhaps the most important 
external concern is that the model is 
conceptually 180 degrees from the linear 
approach to language curriculum, as 
practiced today, with its emphasis on 
grammar. 

Wallerstein describes an approach 
to the development of an English-as- 
a-second-language curriculum that is 
related to both the Freire and the Craw- 
ford-Lange and Lange curricular pro- 
cess.37 She describes a problem-posing 
curriculum established on the themes 
uncovered by researching a community 
of language learners in California, pri- 


marily Spanish-speaking adults. Issues ` 


of literacy were built around the themes 
uncovered. Students were motivated to 
learn to read, speak, listen, and write 
because the themes related specifically 
to them. The students pursued action— 
praxis—on the themes as they used 
newly acquired language to resolve prob- 
lems related to living in another culture. 
The examples of content relate to cul- 
ture and conflict, health and welfare, 
neighborhoods, immigration, and work, 
among others. It is a curriculum in 
action that integrates the four contents 
of language learning in an unconven- 
tional, yet motivating, fashion. 

In a description of the use of content 
as a means of organizing foreign language 
curriculum, Mohan uses a knowledge 
framework to accomplish the task.** He 


37. Nina Wallerstein, Language and Culture 
in Conflict (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1983). 

38. Bernard A. Mohan, Language and. cues 
(Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, PO 
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presents any learning activity, related to 
a topic, as comprised of two basic 
categories: the specific, practical, or 
action situation and the general, theo- 
retical, or background knowledge. The 
specific action situation contains three 
levels of information: description, se- 
quence, and choice; background knowl- 
edge also contains three levels: concepts 
and classification, principles, and eval- 
uation. (See Table 3.) The specific or 
practical aspect includes examples of 
cases within a topic. Description in- 
volves the who, what, where, and when; 
sequence includes the events and their 
order, processes, procedures, and routines; 
choice relates the conflicts, alternatives, 
dilemmas, and decisions of the situation. 
The general or theoretical aspect of the 
topic relates to the general concepts, 
principles, and values of the topic. How 
concepts apply and how they are related 
to each other is a matter for classification. 
‘Cause and effect, means and ends, 
methods and techniques, rules, norms, 
and strategies are the principles that 
apply to the topic. Finally, the values 
and standards of behavior constitute the 
category of evaluation: what counts as 
good or bad in the choosing of one 
course of action over another? 

There are several steps in the curricular 
process according to Mohan. The first 
one is gaining a sense of a topic, which is 
then divided into specific, particular 
cases and into theoretical background 
knowledge. Then specific examples are 
chosen and presented in some form: 
demonstration, drama, film, process, or 
narrative. Related to these examples are 
aspects of background knowledge pre- 
sented as charts, tables, reading passages, 
or short lectures. The particular case is 
used to illustrate general principles that 
in turn help students interpret the particular 
case. Finally, the knowledge structures 
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of the particular case—description, 
sequence, and choice—and those of back- 
ground information—classification, prin- 
ciples, and evaluation—may be used to 
develop corresponding thinking and lan- 
guage skills. 

The process Mohan presents is one 
that is built on two perspectives of an 
aspect of knowledge: state of knowl- 
edge—expert knowledge and learner’s 
knowledge—and process of using or 
acquiring knowledge—critical creativity, 
and learning and development. Expert 
knowledge is possessed by someone who 
is competent in the activity. The learner’s 
knowledge is that of someone beginning 
to learn. What the learner knows requires 
an analysis of learning stages or what is 
critical to becoming an expert. Learning 
and development are the processes that 
allow the beginner to become an expert. 
An example of these two perspectives is 
displayed in Table 4. 

The Mohan model, like that of Craw- 
ford-Lange and Lange, as well as that of 
Wallerstein, is probably among the most 
integrative of the several curricular 
designs discussed here. The four lan- 
guage contents are intermingled and 
included in almost every aspect of the 
design. But the design offers something 
that the others do not, namely, attention 
to the nature and structure of knowledge. 
In this aspect, it provides an ultimate 
example of the integration of the four 
language learning contents. 


The relationship of instruction 
to curriculum 


In the past thirty years, the foreign 
language teaching profession has been 
seeking that method that will best serve 
its needs. That search has been largely 
unsuccessful. No panaceas have been 
found. Circumstances of educational 
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TABLE 3 
GENERAL FRAMEWORK FOR KNOWLEDGE STRUCTURES 








Activity 


Specific, practical 
(Action situation) 


. General, theoretical 
ieeckaround knowledge) 


Concepts and 
Dascription classification 
_ fof ™ 
_ Fos Cf — 


SAR Ne a eo eg a tg i 
SOURCE: Bernard A. Mohan, Language and Content (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1986), 


TABLE 4 
PERSPECTIVES ON AN ACTIVITY 


p. 36, 
State of Knowledge 
Expert knowledge: 
Expert the grammar of 
standard English 
Learner’s knowledge: 
Learner a jrammar of a 


child’s language 


Process of Using or 
Acquiring Knowledge 


‘Critical creativity: 
psycholinguistic 
processes 


Learning and development: 
the process and strategies 
of language acquisition 





‘SOURCE: Mohan, Language and Content, p. 48. 


context, materials, teacher aptitude and 
motivation, and students have contrib- 
uted to different results. The monolithic, 
all-encompassing method has neither 
been located nor developed. This par- 


ticular search needs to be abandoned © 


since the quest is unreasonable. Instead, 
it may be proper to look at instruction as 
being broader in nature. 

Carroll’s model of school learning 
has had a broad impact on the research 


on instruction.%9 It has led to a generation 
of research on the effect and effectiveness 
of classroom teaching that cannot be 
ignored. Much of this research is summa- 
rized in Hawley, Rosenholtz, Goodstein, 
and Hasselbring.*® Some of the major 


39. John B. Carroll, “A Model of School 
Learning,” Teachers College Record, 64:723-33 
(1963). 

40. Willis D. Hawley et al., “Good Schools: 
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points of this review can be applied in 
almost any educational context, not 
only in the elementary school where the 
research has been accomplished. Effec- 
tive teachers do some and maybe all of 
the following: 


—optimize academic learning time 
by carefully structuring physical 
space, managing time for instruc- 
tion, focusing student attention and 
engagement, and pacing student 
work to balance performance and 
progress toward acquisition of 
skills and knowledge; 


—-reward student achievement by 
means that permit students to suc- 
ceed and that are appropriate to 

. the established learning goals; 


—-utilize interactive teaching, which 
gives students opportunities to 
interact actively and demonstrate 
their acquisition of knowledge; 


—hold and communicate high expecta- 
tions for student performance about 
which all students know and which 
are applied equally to all; and 


—select and use a mix of instructional 
settings, such as groups, the whole 
class, or the individual, that are 
appropriate to the learning being 
pursued. 


It may be more appropriate to look in 
these directions for keys to the link 
between instruction and curriculum. 
These principles may be better linked to 
curriculum than is the search for a single 
approach to language teaching that does 
not necessarily relate to student learning. 
The resolution of the problem-may be a 


What Research Says about Improving Student 


Achievement,” Peabody Journal of Education, 
61(4): 15-52 (1984). 


link between what we discover about 
student learning processes in second 
language learning/acquisition and the 
research on instruction that has con- 
tributed to effective teaching. Such an 
association could be related to any of 
the curricular designs discussed here, 
thereby strengthening the relationship 
between curriculum and instruction. 


THE NATIONAL AGENDA FOR A 
LANGUAGE TEACHING CURRICULUM 


One of the major areas of consid- 
eration in the development of a national 
agenda for language education is cur- 
riculum design and materials develop- 
ment. The preceding discussion of the 
reality, theory, and necessity in cur- 
ricular design leads naturally to consider- 
ations of what such an agenda could be. 
Such an agenda should include the 
conceptualization of a framework for 
curriculum design, aspects of curriculum 
development, research in design effective- 
ness, and dissemination of the results of 
such research. 


A framework for 


curriculum development 


From all of the previous discussion 
on the language curriculum, but particu- 
larly the issue of the integration of its 
aspects, it is clear that the language 
curriculum requires focus, the first 
priority of this national agenda. There 
needs to be agreement by the profession 
on that focus. The following principles 
are intended to provide the beginnings 
of a change from a language teaching to 
a language learning curriculum: 


1. In the development of proficiency 
in a second language, the learner is the 
center of the language learning curriculum. 
Learner characteristics, such as personal 
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background, aptitude, motivation, in- 
terests, personality, and age, must become 
a central consideration given careful 
attention in the development of any 
curriculum for the earning of a second 
language. 


2. The development, maintenance, 


and renewal of proficiency in a second 


language is the target of the language 
learning curriculum at whatever edu- 
cational level and for whatever purpose. 
The key element is proficiency de- 
velopment, or the ability to use lan- 
guage. All aspects of the language learning 
curriculum are directed toward that 
goal. 


3. If proficiency in a second language 
is the target, then the several contents of 
language proficiency must be included 
in any specific language learning cur- 
riculum design. For the moment, the 
ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines could 
serve as broad general descriptions of 
language content, function, and accuracy, 
to be modified as appropriate with new 
knowledge and experience, while the 
aspects of communicative language profi- 
ciency—language, strategic, psycho- 
motor—proposed by Bachman in this 
issue of The Annals, could serve as more 
specific indicators of that proficiency 
within the broad descriptions. To these 
two conceptualizations must be added 
competence in the management of 
cultural information, including aware- 
ness of differences from and similarities 
to the native culture, and an under- 
standing of the language and the language 
learning/ acquisition process. 

4. The design of any language learning 
curriculum for proficiency development 
includes the contents of that curriculum 
and their arrangements at whatever level 
for whatever purpose. The earlier discus- 
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sion of the three design types—systems- 
behavioral, communicative, and con- 
tent—helps codify them as to major 
impact and thrust. These designs are not 
mutually exclusive and may serve dif- 
ferent purposes- of learning and in- 
struction. 


5. The design of any language learning 
curriculum includes or provides for the 
tools of access by which proficiency is 
developed. Here, the contents of pro- 
ficiency (see item 3) and their arrange- 
ments are worked out in detail for 
whatever level of proficiency or whatever 
modalities desired. The necessary learning 
materials, print or nonprint, are con- 
structed for student use for whatever 
course: regular courses—such as begin- 
ning, intermediate, or advanced—or 
special purpose—such as academic, 
science and technology. They may be 
developed for group learning or they 
may be self-contained. 


6. The aes of any language learning 
curriculum for proficiency development 
includes an integrated system of delivery 


‘including role, purpose, and a com- 


bination of live and, mediated instruc- 
tion. It is here that the designed and 
constructed curriculum is interfaced with 
instructional and learning processes. Any 
use of live instruction requires knowl- 
edge of planning for instruction and 
effective teaching. The former deals with 
an understanding of individual student 
qualities, student progress, the amount 
of learning that students can handle, 
and the amount of time available for 
learning. The latter relates to the imple- 
mentation of planning. The instructor 
provides information and instructions 
as to the desired learning, examples, and 
models; guides practice; allows for indi- 
vidual practice; and gives feedback to 
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the learner. In this context, no particular 
language teaching method is implied. In 
this framework, there is really no separa- 
tion of curriculum from instruction. 


7. The design of any language learning 
curriculum for proficiency development 
includes a system for the assessment of 
that development that relates to the four 
contents of the curriculum: linguistic, 
communicative, cultural, and general 
language education. It includes achieve- 
ment, competence, and process mea- 
sures to evaluate achievement of the 
organizational aspects of language and 
language use, to demonstrate compe- 
tence in using the language in desired 
modalities, and to reveal the integration 
of cultural knowledge, similarities, and 
differences into language use. 


8. The design of any language learning 
curriculum for proficiency development 
includes evaluation processes for any 
aspect of the system. The design, the 
tools of access, the instruction, and the 
assessment of student learning require 
continual evaluation to determine their 
effectiveness, appropriateness, and con- 


tribution to the development of student © 


competence in the language. 


These eight principles constitute the 
basic framework in which curriculum 
development in seconce languages takes 
place. Agreement with or modification 
of these principles is necessary for the 
improvement of language programs in 
secondary and college or university pro- 
grams in this country. — 


Curriculum development 


In relation to the framework for 
curriculum development, the following 
practical aspects require attention. 


Needs. Some assessment of language 
needs in this country is necessary in 
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order to categorize those needs, Several 
questions relating to curriculum design 
require attention once categories of need 
have been established. Such questions 
are as follows: Should all language 
modalities be included? Which of the 
designs is appropriate for the general 
purposes of language learning? What - 
purposes of language learning are to be 
specially separated from those considered 
general in nature? When should special 
purposes be separate? How will that 
separation affect curriculum and ma- 
terials design? How are language needs 
matched with curricular designs? By 
which criteria should one make decisions 
for the use of any curriculum design? 


Exemplification. The three curricular 
design categories and their alternatives, 
as discussed previously—systems-be- 
havioral, communicative, and con- 
tent-—require exemplification. At least 
one design in each of the three categories 
should be developed for use in school 
programs at the elementary, secondary, 
and college or university levels. Some 
attention should be given to curriculum 
development in extra-academic contexts 
as well. The use of these designs in the 
teaching of foreign language for special 
purposes should also be considered. 


A team approach to curriculum 
development. A team approach to the 
writing of curriculum materials needs to 
be established. Such a team may include 
a psycholinguist or specialist in lan- 
guage learning/ acquisition, a classroom 
teacher at the needed level, a native 
speaker familiar with the language learn- 
ing/ acquisition process, a testing spe- 
cialist, a linguist interested in the creation 
of materials, a culture specialist, and a 
specialist in foreign language curriculum 
design. Not all of these people would be 
required to function 100 percent on any 
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project, but could consult and move in 
or out of a project as needed. 


Authenticity of language. The lan- 
guage and cultural content of any 
curricular design needs to be authentic. 
Spoken and written texts that exemplify 
this authenticity must become central to 
any curricular design. Demonstration of 
the use of authentic materials in cur- 
ricular designs could play an important 
role in the reduction of poorly developed 
synthetic texts, creating better-quality 
input for learners. 


Publication. Since the finished pro- 
ducts of some of the curricular designs 
could look unfamiliar to publishers, the 
means by which alternative and experi- 
mental curricular materials become 
published is an extremely important 
item on the agenda. If they are not 
published, these newly designed curricular 
materials may never get into the hands 
of teachers interested in them, the tradi- 
tional foreign language publishing estab- 
lishment being as strong as it is. 


Research 


At this point, a most important aspect 
of research would be to verify the effective- 
ness of the curricular designs and 
developed materials. Because alterna- 
tive designs pose problems due to accepta- 
bility on the part of teachers, special 
approaches to the researching of their 
individual effectiveness have to be deter- 
mined. Questions about effectiveness 
relate to the matching of the design and 
materials with the purpose of language 
learning, the appropriateness of the direc- 
tion of the curricular design, as well as 
the selection and organization of the 
various contents. This first examination 


is internal to the curriculum design and - 


its purpose. 
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A second aspect of curriculum re- 
search is the effectiveness of any one 
design in relation to others. While this 
research is similar to the comparison of 
the effectiveness of different teaching 
methods, its value is suggestive and 
should be considered as such. Qualitative 
as well as quantitative research methods 
would have to be employed to give a true 
picture of comparative effectiveness. _ 

In particular, each of the three designs 
discussed earlier—systems-behavioral, 
communicative, and content—requires 
research as to its effectiveness with learn- 
ers of different ages in differing contexts. 


Dissemination 


Conceptually, an extremely impor- 
tant aspect of the national agenda is that 
of dissemination of information on the 
development of any curriculum design, 
concomitant materials, implementation, 
and any research on the process. The 
means by which this dissemination could. 
take place are as follows: 


1. Workshops could be offered on a 


- short-term, intensive basis on such topics 


as alternative processes of curricular 
planning, materials development, test 
development, assessment of language 
proficiency, curriculum for language for 
special purposes, and the like. 


2. Demonstration classes also could 
be available; people in attendance could 
observe curriculum designs in imple- 
mentation. Such classes might overlap 
for instructional purposes as well. In 
that case, participants could examine 
the relationship between curriculum de- 
sign and instruction. 


3. Reports of the effectiveness of 
curricular designs, curricular evaluation 
procedures, materials, and testing pro- 
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cedures should be available through 
publications, workshops, and presenta- 
tions at state, regional, and national 
meetings and conferences. 


4. Curricular design processes, cur- 
ricular designs, and curricular materials 
should also be published and discussed 
publicly. 
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This agenda is a healthy one, even in 
the general form in which it appears 
here. Its achievements could be of tremen- 
dous support in the development of the 
language resources in this country. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 490, March 1987 
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The Experimental Classroom 
By MICHAEL H.LONG ‘ 


ABSTRACT: Classroom-centered research on language use surrounding 
teaching and learning processes can provide much of the information 
needed to put modern language teaching on a scientific footing. The history 
of second language classroom research is briefly outlined, and the principal 

i research methodologies are described. A critique is offered of current 
work, and a proposal made for the next decade. It is argued that priority 
needs to be given to high-valency, psycholinguistically motivated studies of 
both a basic and applied nature. Ten topics are identified that meet these 
requirements and that, it is felt, would merit early consideration in a 
national research agenda. 


Michael H. Long is associate professor of English as a second language at the University 
of Hawaii at Manoa, where he specializes in second language acquisition, language teaching 
methodology, and second language classroom research. He is a member of the editorial 
boards of TESOL Quarterly and Studies in Second Language Acquisition and is coeditor of 
two books series, Issues in Second Language Research and the Cambridge Applied 
Linguistics Series. 
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F prescriptive pedagogical pieces and 
anecdotal field reports are to be 
believed, modern language teaching in 
the 1980s utilizes a vast array of syllabus 
types, teaching methods, and materials. 
Since most would agree that no one 
syllabus, method, or set of materials 
could be optimal for every kind of 
learner, a charitable inference would be 
that the diversity reflects an attempt by 
the teaching profession to individualize 
instruction. More cynical interpretations 
are possible, however. While individuali- 
zation has certainly had some effect, the 
existence of so much variety could 
equally well be due to teaching still 
being a laissez-faire, pre-paradigmatic 
enterprise that as yet lacks the standards 
of accountability routinely demanded of 
other professions, such as medicine, 
engineering, or law. Euphemistically, 
that is, it is an art, not a science, 
although, of course, there is a lot more 
to art than simply not being a science. 


THE ART AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 


For many, teaching should be an art. 
The artists are really of two kinds, 
however. On the one hand, there are 
those who maintain that language 
teaching is inherently an art and that to 
try to standardize it would be to inhibit 
the spontaneity and creativity that charac- 
terize so-called good teaching. Good 
teaching is something proponents of this 
view claim to be able to recognize, but 
rarely seem able to define and can 
almost never agree on. On the other 
hand, there are those who believe that 
language teaching is of necessity largely 
an art now, but will remain one only 
until knowledge about what makes 
learning successful increases. At that 
point, at least part of teaching will be 


put on a scientific basis. 

The latter would appear to be both 
the rational and the ethical position. It is 
rational in light of the history of many 
other fields that began life as art, but 
that slowly became applied sciences. 
One assumes, for example, we are all 
relieved that leeches are now back in the 
swamps, where they belong. It is ethical, 
given the importance of efficient and 
successful language teaching for pop- 
ulations as varied as school-age children 
for whom proficiency in asecond language, 
the medium of instruction, is the key to 
educational opportunity, and adults for 
whom mastery of a new language is vital 
for their chosen occupation or for life in 
a new country. 

Assoon as language teaching is recog- 
nized as so important for so many, it 
becomes unthinkable to leave its out- 
come to individual whim. We may not 
be able to define what made da Vinci or 
Picasso great artists—or even wish to do 
so—or want to standardize the way 
millions of amateur artists paint. We 
cannot escape the fact, however, that 
while how well Mr. Smith paints affects 
no one but Mr. Smith himself, how well 
he teaches a language can determine the 
life chances of a great many people. 

Where, then, should one look for the 
knowledge that would help give lan- 
guage teaching a scientific basis? Even 
among those who share this aim, there is 
disagreement here. For years it was 
assumed that linguistics held the answer, 
and countless thousands of learners 
received instruction based upon struc- 
turalist contrastive analyses of their native 
language and the language to be learned, 
usually transmitted via neobehaviorist- 
inspired teaching practices, dialogue 
memorization, pattern drill, and the 
like. Research in second language acqui- 
sition (SLA) has long since discredited 
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this approach, of course,! while not 
diminishing the importance of linguistic 
theory in language teaching. That same 
body of SLA research has also provided 
considerable insight into the processes 
by which second languages are learned, 
both inside and outside classrooms.? 
More recent work has focused specific- 
ally on the effects of formal instruction 
on SLA processes, sequences, rate, and 
ultimate level of attainment,? although 
this last area is still in its infancy. 

In addition to linguistics and SLA, 


. applied linguists have drawn on findings 


in psycholinguistics, sociolinguistics, edu- 
cation, and anthropology, among other 
disciplines. Most pertinent of all in the 
long run, however, must be second 
language classroom research (SLCR), 
for this is the area of endeavor the 
principal and explicit focus of which is 
classroom language learning and teaching. 
It is to this work that we now turn. 


RESEARCH ON CLASSROOM 
LANGUAGE LEARNING: A CRITIQUE 


- The major research on second and for- 
eign language programs in the 1960s and 
early 1970s took the form of large-scale, 


1. For review, see Michael H. Long and 
Charlene J. Sato, “Methodological Issues in Inter- 
language Studies: An Interactionist Perspective,” 
in Interlanguage, ed. Alan Davis, Clive Criper, 
and Anthony Howatt (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1984), pp. 253-79. 

2. For review, see Rod Ellis, Understanding 
Second Language Acquisition (Oxiord: Oxford 
University Press, 1985); Evelyn M. Hatch, Psycho- 
linguistics: A Second Language Perspective (Rowley, 
MA: Newbury House, 1983); Diane Larsen- 
Freeman and Michael H. Long, An introduction 
to Second Language Acquisition Research (Lon- 
don: Longman, forthcoming). 

3. For review, see Michael H. Long, “Instructed 
Interlanguage Development,” in Second Language 
Acquisition: Multiple Perspectives, ed. Leslie M. 
Beebe (Rowley, MA: Newbury House, forthcoming). 
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global comparative method studies, 
audiolingual versus cognitive code, induc- 
tive versus deductive, and so on. Typical 
studies in the United States and Europe 
involved large numbers of teachers and 
classes and lasted a year or more.‘ 
Student test scores—that is, product 
data—were used to assess the compara- 
tive effectiveness of the methods sup- 
posedly employed to produce them. 
While advantages for one program or 
another were occasionally noted, the 
differences were usually small and short- 
lived, and overall results inconclusive. 
Counterintuitive though it seemed at the 
time, method appeared not to matter. 

As critics have often pointed out, by 
focusing almost exclusively on product 
data, the comparative method studies 
made their findings difficult to interpret. 
For one thing, due to the paucity of sys- 
tematic observational data on the lessons 
taught, there was really no guarantee 
that method A, B, or C had actually 
been implemented during the study, or, 
if so, implemented in the correct class- 
rooms. This would be akin to researchers 
in a medical study not knowing which 
patients had received which treatment 
when attempting to evaluate potential 
cures for a disease. 

The seriousness of this problem has 
since been demonstrated by several 


4. See, for example, R. F. Keating, A Study 
of the Effectiveness of Language Laboratories 
(New York: Columbia University, Teachers College, 
Institute of Administrative Research, 1963); Mats 
Oskarsson, “Comparative Method Studies in For- 
eign Language Teaching,” Moderna Sprak, 56{4): 
350-66 (1972); C.A.C. Scherer and M. Wertheimer, 
A Psycholinguistic Experiment in Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964); 
Phillip D. Smith, A Comparison of the Cognitive 
and Audiolingual Approaches to Foreign Language 
Instruction: The Pennsylvania Foreign Language 
Project (Philadelphia: Center for Curriculum 
Development, 1970). 
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studies that did include intensive class- 
room observation and found wide discrep- 
ancies between what teachers were 
supposed to be doing and/or thought 
they were doing methodologically and 
what they were actually doing.’ Indeed, 
it seems clear that method is too abstract 
and too general a concept for talking 
about language teaching practice. Meth- 
ods overlap at the classroom level, espe- 
cially over time and as supposedly 
implemented by teachers and materials. 
Language teachers think about what 
they do in other, more specific, more 
localized ways, such as sequences of 
activities or tasks, as has also been 
found to be the case with teachers in 
content classrooms.’ 

Partly as a reaction to problems of 
this kind, the focus of much SLCR 
shifted in the 1970s.2 Most notably, 


5. See, for example, Michael H. Long and 
Charlene J. Sato, “Foreigner Talk in the Class- 
rooms: Forms and Functions of Teachers’ Ques- 
tions,”in Classroom-Oriented Research on Second 
Language Acquisition, ed. H. W. Seliger and M. 
H. Long (Rowley, MA: Newbury House, 1983), 
pp. 268-85; Martin Phillips and Clarence Shettles- 
worth, “Questions in the Design and Use of 
Courses in English for Specialized Purposes,” in 
Proceedings of the 4th International Congress af 
Applied Linguistics, vol. 1, ed. Gerhardt Nickel 
(Stuttgart: Hochschule Verlag, 1975), pp. 249-64; 
Lorraine Swaffer, Katherine Arens, and M. 
Morgan, “Teacher Classroom Practices: Re- 
defining Method as Task Hierarchy,” Modern 
Language Journal, 66(1):24-33 (1982). 

6. Swaffer, Arens, and Morgan, “Teacher 
Classroom Practices.” 

7. See Richard J. Shavelson and P. Stern, 
“Research on Teachers’ Pedagogical Thoughts, 
Judgments and Behavior,” Review of Educational 
Research, 51(4):455-98 (1981); for review, see 
Graham Crookes, Task Classification: A Cross- 
disciplinary Review, technical report no. 4 (Manoa: 
University of Hawaii, Social Science Research 
Institute, Center for Second Language Classroom 
Research, 1986). 

8. For review, see Richard L. Allwright, 
“Classroom-centered Research on Language Teach- 
ing and Learning: A Brief Historical Overview,” 
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there was a sharp increase in the number 
of small-scale, classroom-centered studies, 
often consisting of micro-analyses of 
language use surrounding pedagogical 
processes in foreign and second language 
lessons. Topics in this second wave of 
research have varied. A partial list, with 
representative studies indicated, includes 
teacher question types and their effects 
on student production,’ turn-taking sys- 
tems,!? language use in lockstep and 
small-group work,!! simplification and 
elaboration in teacher speech,” ethnic 
styles in classroom discourse,}3 relation- 


TESOL Quarterly, 17(2):191-204 (1983); Stephen 
D. Gaies, “The Investigation of Language Classroom 
Processes,” ibid., pp. 205-17 (1983); Michael H. 
Long, Bibliography of Research on Second 
Language Classroom Processes and Classroom 
Second Language Acquisition, technical report 
no. 2 (Manoa: University of Hawaii, Social Science 
Research Institute, Center for Second Language 
Classroom Research, 1985); Rosalind Mitchell, 
“Process Research in Second Language Class- 
rooms,” Language Teaching, 18(4):330-52 (1985). 
9, Cynthia Brock, “The Effects of Referential 
Questions on ESL Classroom Discourse,” TESOL 
Quarterly, 2X1): 47-59 (1986). l 

10. Richard L. Allwright, “Turns, Topics and 
Tasks: Patterns of Participation in Language 
Teaching and Learning,” in Discourse Analysis in 
Second Language Acquisition Research, ed. D. 
Larsen-Freeman (Rowley, MA: Newbury House, 
1980), pp. 165-87. 

11. Tere Pica and Cathy Doughty, “Input and 
Interaction in the Communicative Language Class- 
room: A Comparison of Teacher-Fronted and 
Group Activities,” in Input and Second Language 
Acquisition, ed. Susan Gass and Caroline Madden 
(Rowley, MA: Newbury House, 1985), pp. 129-39. 

12. Craig Chaudron, “Vocabulary Elabora- 
tion in Teachers’ Speech to L2 Learners,” Studies 
in Second Language Acquisition, 4(2):170-80 
(1982): Vera Henzl, “Foreigner Talk in the 
Classroom,” International Review of Applied 
Linguistics, 17(2): 159-67 (1979). 

13. Charlene J. Sato, “Ethnic Styles in Classroom 
Discaurse,” in On TESOL ‘81, ed. Mary Hynes 
and William Rutherford (Washington, DC: Teachers 
of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 1981), 
pp. 11-24. 
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ships between practice and achieve- 
ment,!4 teacher feedback on learner 
error,!5 relationships between task types 
and student production!ó and nego- 
tiation work!’ and between affective 
factors and classroom participation.!® 
Most studies in the second wave of 
SLCR have been small-scale and explora- 
tory, aretreat from attempts at definitive 
method comparisons. The aim has been 
to secure reliable descriptions of what 
actually goes on in second language 
classrooms, as opposed to what is 
supposed to go on, presumably a prereq- 
uisite for precise manipulation of class- 
room processes in later experiments. 
Such work typically begins with audio 
or video recordings of lessons, followed 
by a lengthy and rather tedious transcrip- 
tion process requiring on the order of 10 
hours for each hour of data, depending 
on the detail needed for subsequent 
analyses, plus time for verification of 
protocols by independent transcribers. 
Some standardized transcription systems 


14. Herbert W. Seliger, “Does Practice Make 
Perfect? A Study of Interaction Patterns and L2 
Competence,” Language Learning, 27(2):263-78 
(1977). 

15. Craig Chaudron, “A Descriptive Model of 
Discourse in the Corrective Treatment of Learners’ 
Errors,” Language Learning, 27(1):29-46 (1977). 

16. Patsy Duff, “Another Look at Interlan- 
guage Talk: Taking Task to Task,” in Talking to 
Learn: Conversation and Second Language Acqui- 
sition, ed. R. R. Day (Rowley, MA: Newbury 
House, 1986), pp. 147-81. 

17. E. Varonis and Susan Gass, “Non-na- 
tive/ Non-native Conversations: A Model for Nego- 
tiation of Meaning,” Applied Linguistics, 6(1):71- 
90 (1985). 

18. Kathleen M. Bailey, “Competitiveness and 
Anxiety in Second Language Learning: Looking 
at and through the Diary Studies,” in Classroom- 
Oriented Research on Second Language Acquisi- 
tion, ed. Seliger and Long, pp. 67-102; Craig 
Chaudron, Second Language Classrooms: Re- 
search on Teaching and Learning (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, forthcoming). 
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and conventions for classroom dis- 
course have been developed, however,!® 
usable by novices after about two hours 
of training, which help to speed up the 
process as well as to make it more 
reliable. 

Data analysis in these studies continues 
to show considerable variability. At one 
extreme, observers code classroom behav- 
iors or events in real time, utilizing a 
variety of sign and category systems, 
with about 10 separate low-inference 
categories being the most a single trained 
observer can handle reliably in this 
fashion. Most entries in these systems 
are derivative of earlier work” in content 
classrooms and tend to emphasize ped- 
agogical, rather than linguistic, features 
of lessons. 7 

Limitations of this approach are well 
known and will not be repeated here.?! 
Suffice it to say that, while a few relevant 
low-inference behaviors are what the field 
as a whole may well ultimately wish to 
identify for experimental work, selecting 
a set of them at the beginning of this 
descriptive stage of the research effort 
must be somewhat arbitrary unless the 
selection is clearly motivated theoretically. 
Being based largely on categories for the 
analysis of content classrooms, it is 
certainly limiting, and probably mis- 
guided, since it runs the risk of pre- 
empting new insights into relevant aspects 
of second language classroom processes. 


19. Craig Chaudron, Graham Crookes, and . 
Michael H. Long, “Transcription Procedures and 
Conventions for Classroom Discourse” (Manu- 
script, Center for Second Language Classroom 
Research, Social Science Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii at Manoa, 1984). 

20. Ned Flanders, Analyzing Teaching Be- 
havior (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1970). 

21. Michael H. Long, “Inside the ‘Black Box’: 
Methodological Issues in Classroom Research on 
Language Learning,” Language Learning, 3(1):1-42 
(1980). 
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The purpose of such descriptive work, after 
all, is precisely to establish the detail of 
how language lessons are accomplished, 
with a view to subsequent hypothesis 
formation and manipulation of selected 
features in experimental studies. 

At the other extreme, various kinds 
of ethnographic, constitutive ethno- 
graphic, introspective, and diary studies 
have been conducted,” work that typi- 
cally eschews categorization even after 
data analysis. While undoubtedly holding 
great potential for hypothesis genera- 
tion, if not testing, the number of studies 
of this kind is still surprisingly small, 
especially in foreign or second language, 
as opposed to bilingual, classrooms, 
given the quantity of journal space 
devoted to advocacy of these approaches 
in the past decade. 

Intermediate between these two ex- 
tremes exists an approach to analysis that 
seems to hold the most promise at this 
stage of SLCR and that I call quantified 
analysis of discourse. Researchers work 
from transcripts of lessons, accompamied, 
needed, by the original audio or video 
recordings, thereby allowing repeated 
runs through the data. Language use, as 
opposed to pedagogical acts, by teachers 
and students is analyzed using cate- 
gories the application of which is often 
too complex for real-time coding—for 
example, because of the degree of infer- 
ence involved in some of them or due to 
the small size or low saliency of the units 
of analysis involved, such as an utterance 


22. For review, see Kathleen M. Bailey and 
Robert Ochsner, “A Methodological Review of 
the Diary Studies: Windmill Tilting cr Social 
Science?” in Second Language Acquisition Studies, 
ed. Kathleen M. Bailey, Michael H. Long, and 
Sabrina Peck (Rowley, MA: Newbury House, 
1983), pp. 188-98; Andrew D. Cohen and Carol 
Hosenfeld, “Some Uses of Mentalistic Data in 
Second Language Research,” Language Learning, 
31(2):285-313 (1981); Mitchell, “Process Research.” 


or communication unit. There is no 
attempt to provide an exhaustive ac- 
count of a lesson or lessons; nor is there 
necessarily a hierarchical—“consists 
of”—relationship between categories, 
that is, two or more levels of analysis.» 
Hence, “analysis of discourse” rather 
than “discourse analysis.” Following 
coding, quantification is feasible and, in 
fact, is usually performed. 

Examples of categories already used 
in studies of this kind include open and 
closed referential and display questions, 
directed and general solicitations, confir- 
mation and comprehension checks, clari- 
fication requests, exact and semantic 
self- and other-repetitions, prompts, 
follow-ups, and various kinds of expan- 
sion, In addition, such analyses typically 
employ various measures of linguistic 
complexity—for instance, sentence node 
per communication unit—that they 
apply to the teacher and student speech 
realizing the categories. Needless to say, 
the products of these analyses are amen- 
able to subsequent statistical treatment. 
Again, operational definitions and 
coding conventions for many such cate- 
gories and complexity measures have 
been refined in the course of this second 
wave of SLCR,” and attention given to 
appropriate procedures for training 
analysts in their use at acceptable levels 
of reliability. The results of studies 
utilizing such procedures are replicable 
by others and meet traditional standards 
of scientific work. 


23. For requirements on an adequate discourse 
analysis, see John McH. Sinclair and R. M. 
Coulthard, Towards an Analysis of Discourse: 
The English Used by Teachers and Pupils (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1975). 

24. See, for example, Craig Chaudron, “Coding 
Categories and Conventions” (Manuscript, Center 
for Second Language Classroom Research, Social 
Science Research Institute, University of Hawaii 
at Manoa, 1985). 
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The second wave of SLCR, consisting 
chiefly of micro-analyses of language 
use in second language classrooms, has 
borne considerable methodological fruit, 
in the form of a rapidly growing set of 
standardized procedures for data collec- 
tion and analysis. Further, it has provided 
a much improved understanding of 
what actually happens when teachers do 
things like ask questions, explain vocabu- 
lary, correct errors, assign tasks, or 
perform classroom management activities, 
and as to the quality of the linguistic 
performance of students when they 


_ respond to soliciting moves of various 


types, perform different kinds of peda- 
gogical tasks, or work in unsupervised 
small groups. It has also incidentally 
identified a wide discrepancy between 
actual classroom events, on the one 
hand, and methodologica? prescriptions 
and teachers’ beliefs, on the other, serious 
food for thought among those engaged 
in teacher education and evaluation. 
At the same time, unfortunately, little 
definitive has yet been established about 
what makes for efficient and successful 
language learning classrooms. This should 
come as no surprise. It was not, after all, 
the immediate aim of this second round 
of research to provide such information. 
The avowedly descriptive nature of most 
of the work, for example, meant that 
few studies had the kind of designs 
needed to show causal relationships or 
the relative merits of A or B.> Most, in 
fact, collected no product data—in the 
form of student achievement measures— 
at all, nor were interested in doing so, 
given their focus on teaching and learning 
processes. In this regard, they were a 
complete reversal of the earlier compar- 
ative method studies, which focused on 
25. Some process-process studies—-for ex- 


ample, Brock, “Effects of Referential Ques- 
tions”—have been completed, however. 
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product to the near exclusion of process. 

In addition to these inevitable lim- 
itations, however, many of the small- 
scale studies have exhibited some avoid- 
able weaknesses. Among the more 
obvious and widespread, sampling pro- 
cedures have tended to be nonsystem- 
atic, and, given the labor-intensive nature 
of such work, n sizes have typically been 
small, too small even to support the 
descriptive generalizations made. Fur- 
ther, despite improvement in this regard, 
many researchers still fail to. report— 
and so presumably to conduct—-any 
kind of interrater reliability study, while 
often using quite high inference categor- 
ies in their analyses. These limitations 
obviously make interpretation and gen- 
eralization of findings a hazardous under- 
taking. 

More serious in many respects than 
any of these shortcomings, however, is 
the apparent lack of psycholinguistic 
motivation for many studies. Despite 
the radical changes in linguistic theory 
and the considerable advances made in 
SLA research in the last 15 years or so, 
remarkably few second language class- 
room researchers seem interested in 
testing ideas about language learning 
from either source in their own work, 
although exceptions do, of course, exist.” 
We return to this issue later in this 
article. At this juncture, suffice it to say 

26. See, for example, Susan Gass, “From 
Theory to Practice,” in On TESOL $1, ed. Hines 
and Rutherford, pp. 129-39; Patsy M. Lightbown, 
“Exploring the Relationships between Develop- 
mental and Instructional Sequences in Second 
Language Acquisition,” in Classroom-Oriented 
Research on Second-Language Acquisition, ed. 
Seliger and Long, pp. 217-43; Manfred Pienemann, 
“Psychological Constraints on the Teachability of 
Languages,” Studies in Second Language Acquisi- 
tion, 6(2):186-214 (1984); Helmut Zobl, “Gram- 
mars in Search of Input and Intake,” in Input and 
Second Language Acquisition, ed. Gass and 
Madden, pp. 329-44. 
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that, even if applied in orientation, any 
research that lacks theoretical motivation 
implicitly chooses to discount relevant 
existing knowledge and so will almost 
certainly be inefficient, if not- irrele- 
vant—and incidentally misses out on 
the excitement of theory building. SLCR 
is no exception. 


SECOND LANGUAGE CLASSROOM 
RESEARCH—THE NEXT DECADE 


Reference has already been made to. 


the often noted distinction between basic 
and applied research. In the present 
context, it should be expected that in the 
next decade the third wave of SLCR will 
push forward on both fronts. There is 
still a need for detailed descriptive studies, 
particularly of an ethnographic nature, 
and with a focus on learners rather than 
teachers, that suggest new understand- 
ings of how language learning lessons 
work. Basic research of this kind will not 
be designed to show the effect of particular 
processes in lesson accomplishment on 
language learning, although it may help 
in this regard. Rather, its purpose will be 
to explore currently unrecognized dimen- 
sions of the relationship between language 
teacher and language student. 

Applied SLCR studies, in contrast, will 
test for relationships between existing 
variables, along with new ones identified 
by further basic research, and student 
achievement. Factors initially identified 
through description, and then related 
causally through experimentation to class- 
room language learning, can finally serve 
as the basis for prescriptions for teaching 
and learning. At this stage, there will be 
a need for another line of applied research, 
namely, studies of the effectiveness of 
pre- and in-service training in the pro- 
cesses on subsequent teacher perfor- 
mance in the classroom. As noted earlier, 
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descriptive studies have already shown 
the urgent need for research on ways of 
ensuring that theoretical and empirical 
advances translate into real, not imagined, 
changes in classroom practice. 

Applied research of this last kind 
raises interesting and—in our field— 
hitherto little-explored problems of its 
own. The typical situation is exemplified 
by two studies conducted by the Center 
for Second Language Classroom Re- 
search at the University of Hawaii.?’ 
Those studies each involved tests of (1) 
the effectiveness of in-service teacher 
training in questioning patterns, and (2) 
the effect of increases in the frequencies 
of certain kinds of open and closed 
referential questions, as a result of the 
training, on various linguistic aspects of 
student production and on the learning 
of subject matter. The earlier study was 
conducted in natural intact classes in 
public high schools in Hawaii, randomly 
assigned to one of three conditions and 
using a blend of free and fixed content 
lessons over a series of four video record- 
ings per class. The later study, by Brock, 
litilized single-shot encounters between 
teachers and groups of six adult students 
created artificially for the purpose of the 
study, using a randomized block design, 
with all classes working on fixed lesson 
content. | 

Methodological issues raised by such 
studies include the following: 


1, What is the relative generalizability 
of research findings obtained in the con- 


27. Brock, “Effects of Referential Questions” 
Michael H. Long et al., The Effect of Teachers’ 
Questioning Patterns and Wait-time on Pupil 
Participation in Public High School Classes in 
Hawaii for Students of Limited English Pro- 
ficiency, technical report no. 1 (Manoa: University 
of Hawaii, Social Science Research Institute, 
Center for Second Language Classroom Research, 
1984). 
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trived but controlled settings versus 
relatively uncontrolled but more natural 
ones? This is a perennial problem in 
many kinds of research, of course, but 
surely particularly acute in educational 
research, given the supposed uniqueness 
not just of classrooms and teacher- 
student relationships, but of individual 
lessons. 


2. What steps can be taken to protect 
the integrity of the treatment—here, the 
use of increased frequencies of referen- 
tial questions—given that its delivery to 
students is in the hands of third parties, 
the teachers, who are not necessarily 
part of the research team? 


3. What degree of certainty is required 
or acceptable concerning the persistence 
of behavioral changes beyond the period 
of observation, before pedagogical pre- 
scriptions are deemed safe? 


4, What can be done to counteract the 
heavier-than-usual doses of both the 
observer’s paradox and the Hawthorne 
effect in research of this kind? 


Few would argue with the notion that 
SLCR in the next decade should include 
evaluation studies. In fact, one of the 
rewards for over a decade of small-scale 
descriptive studies of classroom processes 
is that the field is now in a much stronger 
position to conduct the program evalua- 
tions and comparisons to which it was 
first attracted some 25 years ago. Some 
decisions will have to be taken, however, 
as to the appropriate standards for such 
research and, indeed, as to whether 
evaluations should be conducted within 
a research framework at all. 

My own view is that evaluation worth 
the name is research and that the usual 
standards apply.”8 It is, for instance, 


28. Michael H. Long, “Process and Product in 
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unjustified to claim to show that a 
program is effective or more effective 
than an.alternetive in a summative evalua- 
tion without employing a true experi- 
mental design, thereby at least potentially 
protecting the study from the usual 
threats to internal validity. The only 
difference is thet the purpose, as opposed 
to the methodology, of an evaluation 
may differ from that of a pure research 
study; there may not be any interest, for 
example, in generalizing the findings 
beyond the programs evaluated, or in 
contributing to theory development, al- 
though this always seems to me to be a 
tragic waste of information. Further, 
data and sources of data may be utilized 
in an evaluation—particularly a forma- 
tive evaluation—to help explain the 
local success or failure of a program in 
terms of its implementation that would 
have no interest e‘sewhere. 

Other views are-equally strongly held, 
however.”? Berettz, for example, claims 
that it is unreasonable and/or un- 
necessary to demand the same scientific 
standards of evaluations because (1) 
they are conducted in natural class- 
rooms, not the researcher’s laboratory; 
(2) random assignment of students to 
groups is impossible in most circum- 
stances; (3) the effect of total programs, 
not isolated parts of them, is of interest; 
and (4) evaluations should be of long- 
term, rather than short-term, duration. 

Each of these ciaims seems con- 
testable and/or of dubious status. A 
brief response to them follows. 


ESL Program Evaluation,” TESOL Quarterly, 
18(4):409-25 (1984). 

29. Alan Beretta, “Toward a Methodology of 
ESL Program Evaluation,” TESOL Quarterly, 
20(1):144-53 (1986); D. O. Rafter, “Three 
Approaches to Evaluation Research,” Knowledge: 
Creation, Diffusion, Utilization, 6(2):165-85 (1984). 
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1. Experiments, too, can be and have . 
been conducted in natural classrooms, - 


although unusual problems sometimes 
arise, as indicated previously. 


2. Random assignment is indeed im- 


possible in many cases, but the effect is ,. 


to preempt causal tests of a program’s 
effectiveness, not to free the evaluator 
from the usual standards of method- 
ological rigor. In many other cases, 
random assignment is possible, how- 
ever, following which the resulting 
groupings of teachers and students are 
potentially just as natural as non- 
randomly formed classes. 


_ 3. The experimental paradigm applies 

as well--or poorly—to complete pro- 
grams as to parts of them. The difference 
is simply in the specificity of the findings. 


4. To say that evaluations should be 
long-term is an assertion, not a fact, and 
one about a relative, not an absolute, 
concept—duration—at that. It may well 
be true, but if so, it is an argument in 
favor of, not against, the true ex- 
perimental approach to evaluation. 
Threats to the internal validity of research 
of all kinds, such as history, maturation, 


and mortality, are particularly acute . 


with long-term studies. The potential 
protection against them that the true 
experiment provides is, therefore, even 
more necessary if an evaluation is to be 
long-term. 


Needless to say, evaluations of all kinds 
are useful and will doubtless continue to 
be undertaken. It seems, however, that a 
case could be made for encouraging the 
experimental approach for at least two 
reasons. First, other things being equal, 
the findings of an evaluation based on a 
true experiment are obviously prefer- 
able if a choice exists, because they are 


more likely to be both reliable and valid. 
Second, findings from evaluations not 
based on true experimentation, by defini- 
tion, may not be reliable, and if unreli- 
able, will be invalid, as would eventually — 
come to light when subsequent studies 
were conducted. Other things being equal, 
therefore, the choice of methodology for 
evaluations should be clear. . 

As indicated earlier, one important 
way in which the scope of SLCR needs 
to be defined is in terms of its theoretical 
motivation. Given classroom SLA as 
the focus of inquiry, it is, surely, quite 
logical to expect that the major sources 
of theory governing the research will be 
those disciplines most directly involved, 
that is, language sciences in general and 
SLA in particular. 

While this might seem obvious to 
some, it has not, apparently, been obvious 
to many classroom researchers to date. 
Reviews of the SLCR literature leave 
one with the strong impression that 
numerous studies are not theoretically 
motivated psycholinguistically or in any 
other way. The surface evidence of this 
includes (1) the absence of reference to 
SLA theory either in the studies them- 
selves or in the reviews; (2) the scarcity 
of citations of other SLCR one would 
expect in a theoretically motivated, cumu- 
lative research program; and (3) the 
weak generalizations with which most 
research reports finish, suggesting that 
the studies themselves had little theo- 
retical significance beyond the immediate 
research setting. 

If the atheoretical picture painted 
here seems overly gloomy, most would 
agree that more, and more explicitly, 
psycholinguistically motivated research 
would be an improvement, at least. 
Typically, no more or less work would 
be required than is currently expended 
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on the execution of a study; however, 
additional care would be required at the 
planning stage. A simple example might 


_ help clarify.the point. 


Ordinarily, a study, might be con- 
ducted to test the teachability or learn- 


_ ability of, say, grammatical structure X `’ 
or Y via one or another procedure. The 


result, at best, will be a description of the 


‘classroom processes involved, data on 
the relative efficacy of the procedure or 


procedures, followed by a suggestion as 
to pedagogic implications. While useful 


in itself, the study is far less useful than - 


one in which the structure chosen had 
some theoretical significance. 

Suppose, for instance, that control of 
structure X reflected a stage in an interlin- 
gual developmental sequence for a partic- 
ular grammatical subsvstem—negation 
or word order, for instance—previously 
established by SLA research, and that 
this stage was, respectively, one beyond 
and two beyond those achieved by two 
groups of learners, A and B, prior to 
delivery of the instruction. Group A is at 
stage one, for example, Group B at stage 
two, and instruction at stage three. 
Suppose, further, a theory that holds 
that stages of interlanguage develop- 
ment are determined by underlying pro- 
cessing constraints, and that learning of 
new structures is only possible when a 
learner has the processing prerequisites 
for that stage or structure. A finding 


_. that the new structure was learned by 


students at stage two when the study 
began, but not by those at stage one, 
who ended where they began, would have 
significance not just for the particular 
pedagogy utilized, nor just for the par- 
ticular structure taught, but potentially 
for the teachability of any structure in 
either a previously observed or predictable 
developmental sequence, given knowledge 
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of the students’ current developmental 


-Stage. The implications, in fact, would 


extend beyond pedagogy to syllabus 
design and testing. The study would also: 
be a useful contribution to SLA theory 
building.*° 

A corollary of theoretically motivated 
research is, in most cases, research findings 
of high valency, that is, results usable in 
a wide variety of cases, not just those 
specific to or limited by idiosyncratic 
features of the original research site. 
This is clearly a desirable characteristic 
of original experimental work under- 
taken as part of a national research 
agenda for the simple reason that the 
research effort would be of greater benefit 
to larger numbers of foreign language 
educators, and so more cost effective. 

One can imagine, however, potential 
research efforts that would be theo- 
retically motivated but still of low valency, 
perhaps because their outcome was par- 
tially dependent on particularities of, 
say, ararely taught language, an unusual 
type of learner, and so on. The research 
findings might be extremely interesting 
theoretically and of great value to pro- 
grams of the type represented in the 
study, but of low generalizability. When 
establishing a national agenda, a de- 
cision would need to be made as to the 
priority to be assigned studies of this 
kind, taking into account such matters 
as the long-term national importance of 
the language concerned and available 
funding and human resources. The views 
of an advisory committee might be 
called on in such cases. 


30. Readers familiar with the SLA literature 
will recognize the hypothetical study outlined as a 
schematic representation of one reported in 
Pienemann, “Psychological Constraints on the 
Teachability of Languages.” 
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A NATIONAL AGENDA FOR 
CLASSROOM RESEARCH ON 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDUCATION 


In light of the previous discussion of 
the scope of research for the next decade, 
the scope of a national research effortin 
experimental classrooms can now be 
suggested. The mandate might consist 
of a charge to conduct basic and applied 
SLCR and program evaluations, with 
special attention devoted to high-valency, 
psycholinguistically motivated studies. 
The agenda would also include dissem- 
inating the findings of that research to 
all interested parties, including teachers, 
teacher educators, syllabus and materials 
designers, and writers of language tests, 
conducting pre- and in-service teacher 
training based on the research findings 
and evaluating the effectiveness of that 
training. 

It would clearly be presumptuous of 
one individual to suggest SLCR prior- 
ities for a national agenda. Wider discus- 
sion and input is clearly essential. The 
following, then, is offered only as a 
suggestion of some topics in need of 
study; theoretical motivation exists for 
each, but is not stated here due to space 
limitations: 


——studies of the comparative effective- 
ness of foreign language programs the 
syllabi and methodology of which 
do one of the following: (1) focus 
on isolated linguistic forms—gram- 
matical, lexical, and so forth; (2) 
focus on form, under specifiable 
conditions, but only in an ancillary 
fashion, the primary focus and 
organizational unit for lessons being 


something else, such as topics, aca- _ 


demic subject matter, of tasks; or 
(3) focus exclusively on something 
„other than the language itself, es- 
chewing a focus on forms or form; 
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—gstudies of the teachability or learn- 
ability of linguistic structure with 
reference to learners’ current stage 
of interlanguage development; 


-Studies of the effect of instruction 
in linguistic items on the control of 
other untaught items—for example, 
the effect of teaching linguistically 
marked forms on the acquisition of 
related less marked or unmarked 
forms; 


-—studies of the relative contribution 
of differing proportions and dif- 
ferently sequenced proportions of 
formal instruction and natural lan- 

_ guage exposure to ultimate pro- 
ficiency, with attention to both 
accuracy and fluency; and 


—studies to identify “intervention 
points,”3!—-classroom processes that 
teachers, materials designers, or 
learners can manipulate in ways 
that theory or resarch in SLA 
suggest are beneficial for language 
learning. Emphasis would be given 
to high-frequency, low-inference 
behaviors, events, or procedures 
that SLCR shows to be manipulable 
by classroom participants. Where 
materials-are involved, they should 
be those that are readily available 

. or cheap to produce. Examples of 
potential intervention points in- 
clude teachers’ questions and the 
design of pedagogic tasks; 


—-studies of the effectiveness of pre- 
service and in-service teacher training 
modules; l 


31. Michael H. Long and Graham Crookes, 
“Intervention Points in Second Language Class- 
room Processes” (Paper delivered at the Regional 
English Language Center Seminar on Patterns of 
Classroom. Interaction in Southeast Asia, Re- 
gional English Language Center, Singapore, 21-25 
Apr. 1986}. 
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—studies of the differential effective- 
ness of teaching strategies with 
learners of varying ages—partic- 
ularly pre- and post-sensitive period 
for SLA—-language learning apti- 
tude, and other state and trait 
characteristics; 


—studies of different approaches to 
the constructive utilization of lan- 
guage learning universals in foreign 
language education; 


—studies comparing programs with 
differing emphases and sequences 
of language skills; and 


studies of the relative effectiveness 
of different approaches to simplifica- 
tion of the target language—in 
teacher speech, audio material, and 
reading matter—for comprehensi- 
bility and acquisition. 


Whatever studies were finally under- 
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taken, it is suggested that, in the interest 
of comparability and cumulativeness of 
findings, serious consideration be given 
to standardization of research method- 
ology and reporting. This would be 
feasible in such areas as the establishing 
of parameters for the description of 
subjects; data-collection procedures, 
such as elicitation devices, classroom 
observation systems, proficiency mea- 
sures; transcription systems; data analysis, 
including categories, coding procedures, 
reliability measures, and the like; methods 
of quantification; and statistical treat- 
ments of data. Careful cumulative work 
of this kind would pay enormous divi- 
dends. While the intangibles of the 
teacher-student relationship would doubt- 
less remain an art, and probably should, 
a large part of foreign language education 
would be more efficient for having a 
firm scientific basis. 
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Truly Foreign Languages: 
Instructional Challenges 


By ELEANOR H. JORDEN and A. RONALD WALTON 


ABSTRACT: The teaching of a foreign language to any individual 
necessarily involves the bringing together of two languages and two 
cultures: the student’s native language and culture—the base—and the 
language and culture being studied—the target. When these are in marked 
contrast, many special instructional challenges emerge. Students are 
confronted with totally unfamiliar linguistic patterns and cultural concepts, 
which require analysis that will be meaningful specifically to them. In the 
foreign language classroom, serious attention must be paid to the learners 
and their particular mind-set, through which they will inevitably filter the 
target language. A recommended approach to this pedagogical challenge is 
the use of a team of professionally trained instructors that includes target- 
natives who, as authentic models of the target, actively and with linguistic 
sophistication, interact with the students in the target language—the act 
component—and base-natives, who concentrate on the analysis of the 
target—the fact component. 


Eleanor H. Jorden, the Mary Donlon Alger Professor of Linguistics and director of the 
year-long, full-time intensive Japanese FALCON program at Cornell University, is currently 
visiting professor of Japanese language and culture at Williams College. 

A. Ronald Walton, associate professor of Chinese language and linguistics at the 
University of Maryland, College Park, is director of the campus-wide Foreign Language 
Initiative. 
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TRULY FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


HE difficulty associated with any 
attempt to divide the languages of 
the world into groups is clearly reflected 
in the shifting terminology that has been 
used over the years. We have had “world” 
and “non-world languages,” “hard” and 
“soft,” “neglected” and might we say 
“coddled” languages, “critical” and 
might we say “not-to-worry” languages, 
and, more recently, the “commonly” 
and “less commonly taught.” Given the 
performance of Japanese in the Modern 
Language Association’s polls, we might 
assign that language to an “increasingly 
commonly taught” category. A twofold 
division made on the basis of student 
interest, institutional administrative com- 
mitment, and monetary support can, of 
course, be determined for each in- 
stitution, but this will be unrelated to 
linguistic questions. 

In the discussion that follows, the 
languages being examined are, in fact, 
those that are linguistically unrelated to 
English—that is, they are non-Indo- 
European—and spoken within societies 


‘that are culturally in marked contrast to 


our own. We will call these the truly 
foreign languages (TF Ls) and will focus 
on two we believe to be representative of 
the group—Chinese and Japanese. While 
the details we discuss may apply specifi- 
cally to these languages alone, they are 
typical of a large group of languages 
that give rise to problems Americans 
encounter much less commonly in the 
Spanish language classroom. 


LANGUAGE AS CULTURAL 
BEHAVIOR 
Every foreign language learning situ- 
ation, by definition, brings together two 
languages and two cultures: the foreign 
language and culture being studiéd—the 
target—and the student’s native language 
and culture—the base. When these are 
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in sharp contrast, the challenge is 
enormous, for the base filter that is 
automatically and unconsciously opera- 
tive is a constant impediment. 

The student who assumes that foreign 
language learning is fundamentally a 
matter of finding answers to the question, 
How do you say xin the target language? 
—and most of the students- who come to 
us from a background of European 
language classrooms seem to reflect this 
syndrome—undergo immediate lin- 
guistic culture shock. It is not enough 
that the purely linguistic code is itself so 
difficult. The cultural code, which per- 
vades the linguistic code at every level— 
phonological, morphological, syntactic, 
and discourse—is even more complex. 
It must be an integral part of a good 
teaching program from the first hour of 
instruction. Imagine a language-——Jap- 
anese, to be exact—that has no neutral 
speech style; every speech act reflects 
choices involving the in-group/out- 
group membership, status, age, and gen- 
der of the participants. Learning to 
ignore features that are crucial in one’s 
base language, and becoming aware of 
features of the target that have thus far 
been ignored, are much more demanding 
of a student than memorizing irregular 
verb forms, time-consuming though that 
may be. 

We can assume that every foreign 
language presents some phonological 
challenges, but the tones of Chinese, the 
rhythm and intonation of Japanese, the 
implosives of North Vietnamese—these 
are particularly difficult for the Westerner. 
When we examine lexicon, the phe- 
nomenon of semantic mismatch con- 


‘stantly impedes students’ attempts at 


creativity. Examples of this phenomenon 
occur when any two languages are con- 
trasted, but the frequency of occurrence 
in the case of culturally unrelated lan- 
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guages presents another learning hurdle. 
In addition, there is the further problem 
of sociolinguistic deviance on the lexical 
level. Without an understanding of the 
target culture, it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether concepts are positive or 
negative. To base one’s judgment on 
one’s native culture is at once naive and 
dangerous. 

Imagine the despair of Americans, 
looking for a Japanese equivalent of 
“if,” when they find they must, in fact, 
inflect every verb and adjective and 
copula to achieve a conditional. And 
then comes a further blow: there are two 
competing conditional forms, the choice 
between them determined by complex 
semantic and discourse features. 

Complicated syntax becomes even 
more difficult for the student because of 
cultural requirements.. Aside from the 
previously mentioned difficulties of 
politeness and formality levels, there are 
further sociolinguistic questions. Stu- 
dents may have learned how to request, 
refuse, complain, compliment, and so 
forth, but are they aware of the circum- 
stances in the foreign culture that make 
these speech acts appropriate? It is per- 
fectly possible to translate English 
literally into Japanese, but this does not 
produce the Japanese that native Japanese 
actually use. Compare the usual style of 
posted American apartment house rules 
and regulations, for example, with the 
Japanese “Let’s turn off our stoves before 
we leave our apartments”! The American 
surgeon general’s warning turns up in 
Japanese as “Let’s act in such a way as 
not to smoke too much.” The underlying 
pattern of these examples reflects an 
important feature of Japanese culture 
that should be given as much emphasis 
in the language classroom as verb para- 
digms. Both will determine the extent to 
which foreigners can communicate effec- 


tively in the target language. The crucial 
question relates to whether foreigners 
can make the target-native comfortable 
when they speak the foreign language. 


UNFAMILIAR LINGUISTIC 
CONCEPTS j 


English and the Indo-European lan- 
guage (IEL) family may well share many, 
perhaps all, linguistic features with the 
TFLs at some abstract level. For example, 
case grammar was developed, in part, by 
examining the inflectional systems of 
Latin and Greek, but because the func- 
tions defined by case markers are fairly 
universal, it has been applied to Chinese 


` with some success, in spite of the fact 


that Chinese has practically no inflec- 
tional system. However, at the level of 
surface structure—that level consisting 
of the raw language data that the lan- 
guage learner must internalize to form 
hypotheses and eventually create novel 
utterances—there are often few features 
shared between the IELs and the TELs. 
Number, tense, gender, surface case, 
agreement, and the like are not concepts 
that necessarily have transparent counter- 
parts in the TFLs. 

There is an assumption that unfamiliar 
concepts are problematic to learners 
and, therefore, to teaching. Since the 
term “unfamiliar” is vague and refers to 
a continuum at best, it may be more 
useful to identify concepts with the 
following features as difficult or most 
unfamiliar: (1) the feature takes longer 
to acquire than others; (2) even though 
the feature is pervasive in speech—not 
like the subjunctive in German, for 
example—and drilled extensively, learners 
continue to make errors, or they passively 
comprehend the feature but fail to use it 
actively; and (3) the feature is prone to 
attrition. The Japanese system of overtly 
marked formality and politeness levels 
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is a prime example of a conceptual 
framework lacking in the IELs. The 
learner is not simply confronted with 
mastering the appropriate markers and 
vocabulary, but with mastering an 
entirely unfamiliar system of socioverbal 
behavior. Because there is no such thing 
as neutral speech in Japanese, foreigners 
must learn to categorize a speech event 
in terms of the social status, familiarity, 
sex, age, and other characteristics of 
both speaker and addressee, long before 
the execution of speech itself. 

Aspect in Chinese is another example. 
The event of completing the purchase of 
two magazines is bounded since there is 
an end point to the purchasing, but the 
completion of buying magazines is 
unbounded since there is no inherent 
end point. Both Chinese utterances could 
correspond to something in English called 
a past tense, but only the former could 
take an obligatory perfective aspect 
marker. 

There is no doubt that thousands of 
such examples could be provided for the 
TFLs. The focus here is on (1) problems 
in teaching and learning such linguistic 
concepts; (2) pedagogical approaches to 
internalization of the concepts by the 
learner; and (3) the integrating of explana- 
tions and internalization strategies. 
Problems occur in text materials and in 
the classroom, as well. 

In some instances, grammatical expla- 
nations resemble a linguistic analysis, 
often somewhat technical, with ped- 
agogical material added on. This is not 
too surprising since base-ianguage lin- 
guists have often had to do field research 
on the less common TFLs. If the analysis 
follows a particular theory, it may not 
only be unfamiliar to teachers and stu- 
dents alike; it may become dated rather 
quickly. Depending on the nature of the 


corpus and how it was collected, it may 
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be devoid of situational, pragmatic, and 
cultural factors that influence the selec- 
tion—as opposed to the delivery—of 
grammatical features in interactive com- 
munication. Again, this is to be ex- 
pected since the linguists in question 
may not have had pedagogical goals in 
mind when collecting the data. 

At the other extreme, there can be a 
long-standing base-language tradition 
that has never been subjected to critical 
analysis. Chinese textbooks, for example, 
continue to rely on limited explanations 
developed during and just after World 
War II, even though linguistic research 
has progressed significantly. To this 
time, no textbook has sorted the notions 
of old and new information and presuppo- 
sition as they relate to subject versus 
topic and to definiteness, even though 
linguistic research has clarified the situa- 
tion considerably. 

Since learning the unfamiliar via the 
familiar is a standard approach in learning 
generally, there is naturally a fairly 
pervasive tradition of using English lin- 
guistic concepts as a frame of reference 
in approaching the target language. 
While this approach may be useful— 
and is probably inevitable—it can create 
a good many problems. In some in- 
stances, direct equivalents simply do not 
exist in the TFLs and more harm than 
good can come from pushing for similari- 
ties. In other cases, linguistic concepts 
reflect partial overlap between the base 
and target language, but unless such 
overlaps are presented accurately, learners 
tend to digest only that portion of the 
concept found in the base language. 
Perfective aspect in Chinese and past 
tense in English are good examples of 
this. Depending on how perfective aspect 
is explained, students often mistakenly 
equate it with the English past tense. 

If linguistic explanations are dense 
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and technical, learners will focus on 
bilingual examples of the concepts. When 
such examples rely on translation rather 
than equivalents, serious problems can 
arise. If we use Chinese as an example, 
we find that practically no textbooks 
provide examples that include discus- 
sions of the discourse constraints and 
pragmatic, situational, and sociolingistic 
factors that shape the production of a 
given example in natural speech. 

In addition, the explanations of gram- 
matical concepts are often presented 
from a strictly receptive viewpoint: con- 
striction in the target language is equiva- 
lent to construction in the base lan- 
guage. This may assist learners in 
interpreting a grammatical concept when 
it occurs in the language of target-native 
speakers, but it gives no guidance on 
when and how to use the construction 
actively in speech production. For ex- 
ample, most Chinese textbooks explain 
two different presentative constructions 
as if from the listener’s viewpoint, without 
indicating when one is to use one construc- 
tion ar the other. 

Explanations coming from the native 
paradigm are problematic as well. The 
range can be from the overly linguistic 
to the overly simplified-for-the-foreigner. 
Moreover, unless the foreign author or 
teacher has a high level of proficiency in 
English and extensive experience in an 
English-speaking culture, it will be impos- 
sible to state target-base equivalents. 
The result is often a bookish and quite 
literal direct translation that may be 
misleading or even unintelligible. In 
some cases, the presentation of the target 
language has been based, purely and 
simply, on English, with contrastive 


information on usage, particularly socio-. 


linguistic factors, completely lacking. 
How concepts are presented for inter- 
nalization by the learner is equally prob- 


lematic. Standard vehicles for such inter- 
nalization are dialogues, drills, and 
exercises—provided in print, on tape, 
and in the classroom. Yet how often one 
finds dialogues without sociolinguistic 
or pragmatic parameters spelled out; 
dialogues far too long for internalization; 
dialogues with so many new vocabulary 
items that the presentation of gram- 
matical concepts becomes obscured; iso- 
lated sentences for memorization and 
drill—the list goes on. 

Particularly worthy of comment is 
the gap between linguistic explanation 
and pedagogical implementation. This 
gap becomes obvious when one reads 
the articles in language teachers’ publica- 
tions on specific languages. The contribu- 
tions by linguists often seek to prove the 
validity of a particular theoretical ap- 
proach with little or no reference to 
pedagogy. Teachers with no formal 
training in linguistics are expected to 
translate these analyses into pragmatic 
practice. In contrast, articles by teachers 
who are not linguists tend toward de- 
scribing methodologies and approaches 
devoid of any linguistic explanation. 
The same sort of dichotomy is reflected 
in materials development. All too often, 
the approaches of the two groups are in 
contrast rather than mutually supportive. 
The needs of the learner—a balance of 
explanation and pedagogical implementa- 
tion—simply fall between the cracks. 

The preceding observations are in- 
tended to demonstrate that the teaching 
of unfamiliar linguistic concepts, at least 
for some of the TFLs, seems to have no 
consistent pedagogical philosophy. Be- 
tween the target language and the learner, 
there is a scarcity of gatekeepers for the 
TFLs: too few linguists, too few qualified 
teachers, too few materials. Moreover, 
there is a distinct distance problem: 
distance between the base and target 
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languages and cultures, distance between 
the pedagogical attitudes and practices 
of base-language versus target-language 
teachers and linguists, distance between 
the linguists and the teachers, distance 
between grammatical explanation and 
pedagogical strategies for the internaliza- 
tion of the linguistic concepts. Unfor- 
tunately, though many of these lan- 
guages have been taught for decades 
both in this country and in the target 
countries, there is still little evidence, in 
the case of a good number of languages, 
of significant change in the wind. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


There is no argument that the TF Ls are 
more likely than the IELs to have so-called 
exotic sound systems: tones, contrastive 
vowel and consonant length, implosives, 
pharyngeals, clicks, and so forth. In 
those cases where learners are required 
to produce not just new sounds—true in 
learning any foreign language—but new 
types of sounds that utilize completely 
unfamiliar articulatory gestures, prob- 
lems naturally arise. The teaching strate- 
gies commonly used in presenting the 
sound systems of the IELs—for instance, 
comparison with similar English sounds, 
reliance on repetition and extensive 
listening—are generally inadequate. 

The descriptions found in many text- 
books of how to produce sounds such as 
tones and clicks are often nearly useless. 
Some training in articulatory phonetics 
is necessary for teachers, including 
target-native teachers, who generally do 
not know just how they produce the 
sounds, though most do have naive and 
often quite erroneous impressions of the 
process. Such training is critical, not just 
for explanation, but for correction. 
Teachers lacking such training tend to 
rely on blind correction: since they 
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cannot ascertain the articulatory source 


of the error, the last resort is endless 
repetition, which is often confusing to 
the learner. Some such training is also 
necessary for learners. The articulatory 
gestures required often demand a rather 
extensive introduction to mouth geogra- 
phy and an understanding of the func- 
tions of the various articulatory organs. 

Because such sound systems—or at 
least subsystems-——are indeed difficult to 
acquire, presentation becomes a chal- 
lenge. In Chinese, for example, all 
teachers know that tones are a learning 
hurdle. Since the sound system can be 
defined in terms of a limited number of 
syllable types, acommon approach is to 
devote several weeks at the beginning of 
a course to drilling tones and isolation 
syllables. Student interest flags and many 
learners become discouraged as their 
perceptual and discriminatory abilities 
are overtaxed. In those cases where such 
intensive effort is initially expended on 
the sound system, pronunciation is con- 
sidered covered and may be subse- 
quently neglected, as the emphasis of the 
course shifts to vocabulary and grammar. 

Implicit in such pronunciation modules 
is the assumption that there will be a 
direct transfer from work on isolation 
syllables to the natural utterances of 
true speech. Since native speakers them- 
selves show considerable variation be- 
tween conscious, deliberate pronunci- 
ation and unmonitored speech, this assump- 
tion seems highly questionable. Yet, 
because pronunciation has been initially 
targeted for exclusive attention, the 
learner has not moved into the language 
per se. Thus there is no opportunity to 
practice the transfer between isolation- 
syllable work and speech. The problem 
is further aggravated when teachers insist 
on delivering longer utterances in isola- 
tion style with artificially deliberate pro- 
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nunciation. As a rule, there are few 
opportunities provided in texts or on 
tapes for pronunciation practice of longer 
utterances. For example, there is no 
elementary Chinese text that introduces 
dialogues, the most realistic samples of 
speech in the lesson, in a build-up fashion, 
though drill sentences, which lack realistic 
context and context-sensitive intona- 
tion, are sometimes presented in this 
fashion. 

If the teaching of Chinese is represen- 
tative, pronunciation practice tends to 
rely much too heavily on mimicking 
rather than self-generation. Teachers 
are frequently perplexed as to why tone 
problems persist, sometimes indefinitely, 
not realizing that learners never internal- 
ized articulatory strategies for pro- 
duction. ` 

Requirements for accuracy are also 
troublesome. Some teachers believe that 
the sound system is so difficult for 
foreigners that a crude, intelligible, but 


heavy-accented delivery is acceptable. 


This is accompanied by a rationale that 
improvement will automatically occur 
later, particularly after residence in the 
target country. Unfortunately, in the 
case of Chinese as an example, there is 
no hard data to support this assumption. 
There are certainly cases where improve- 
ment has occurred, but there seem to be 
as many cases where students return 
from even a year or more abroad with 
pronunciation problems that have 
definitely not improved. It may be that 
initial pronunciation remains plastic for 
some learners but becomes fossilized for 
others. 

On the other end of the teaching 
spectrum, we find teachers, often inexpe- 
rienced, who insist on highly accurate 
pronunciation in the very early stages. 
Here the demand can be too high and 
intensive, given the short exposure time 


that the learner has had to grapple with 
the sound system. Overcorrection can 
intimidate learners and discourage the 
experimentation necessary to arrive at 
satisfactory articulation. 

Yet another approach now in vogue 
calls for prolonged periods of listening 
before speaking. The rationale for this 
approach seem to come from child acqui- 
sition of second languages. The silent 
period is characterized by “intaking” 
and the formulation of hypotheses about 
both pronunciation and grammar/vo- 
cabulary. Given that the TFLs share 
little or no lexicon or grammatical struc- 
ture with English and that the sound 
systems may require radically new articu- 
lations and use of speech organs, it is 
hard to imagine that such an approach is 
efficient. Listening is always a critical 
component of production, but surely 
novel articulation requires rather inten- 
sive production practice, feedback, and 
correction for the adult learner. 

In sum, an evaluation of TFL pro- 
grams with regard to the teaching of 
difficult sound systems would ask ques- 
tions such as the following: Have the 
teachers received training in articula- 
tory phonetics? Do they understand 
how they themselves produce the sounds 
of their native language? Alternatively, 
are there base-language teachers with 
these qualifications involved in the 
teaching process? Do the teachers rely 
only on imitation and repetition for 
correction? Are learners instructed 
in—and given the opportunity for— 
the production of the sounds without 
cues? Is pronunciation practice front- 
loaded into the program and ignored 
later? Is practice restricted to deliberate, 
word- or syllable- or sound-in-isolation 
production and discrimination? Is the 
demand for accuracy unrealistically high 
or unrealistically low? Do text and tape 
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materials provide adequate and carefully 
structured practice on pronunciation? 
Working on impressions only, one feels 
that far too few TFL programs ade- 
quately address these types questions. 

Some additional problems in the 
teaching of sound systems are discussed 
in conjunction with orthography. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


Those TFLs that use nonalphabetic 
scripts create an entirely new learning 
task for the student. The problems begin 
at the graphic level, but extend in some 
cases—as with Chinese characters—to 
the level of forming a sound-symbol 
relationship where the symbol may give 
no clue to the sound and vice versa. All 
nonalphabetic scripts require training in 
handwriting—a not necessarily over- 
whelming task, but often an initially 
time-consuming one. Extensive training 
in recognition is also required. Some 
languages have only a partial sound- 
symbol relationship, so that the learner 
must know what missing elements to fill 
in when reading the writing system. 
Chinese characters may have at best 
only a vague indication of pronuncia- 
tion. As a consequence, the memory 
load for learners is immense. It must be 
pointed out that native speakers of these 
languages suffer a similar memory bur- 
den. For example, even though native 
Chinese—unlike the foreign beginner— 
know the oral language, there are no 
cases on record of rapid leaps to literacy, 
though various campaigns have tried 
this. 

For the teaching of some languages, 
phonologically based transcription sys- 
tems are used in addition to the native 
orthography. Properly done, this ap- 
proach is extremely effective, but some 
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such systems are not always used to their 
full potential. They are intended for 


- foreigners or, in some cases, for target- 


native children, but the average native 
speaker, including untrained target-lan- 
guage teachers, may not be familiar with 
them. These systems normally lack cul- 
tural legitimacy and are often seen by 
teachers as artificial and unnecessary. In 
Chinese, even those teachers who see 
some utility in transcription systems con- 
sider them a temporary crutch, apparently 
unaware that most English speakers will 
use a transcription system forever when 
looking up the pronunciation of unfamil- 
iar characters in dictionaries.! 

These transcription systems are some- 
times abused by teachers who use the 
symbols in an attempt to teach the 
sounds rather than teaching the sounds 
first and the symbols later. When 
learners fail to decode the symbols 
properly—for example, in Chinese, hen 
is pronounced with a slightly fricative h 
followed by schwa and then n, not like 
the English word for female chicken— 
the argument arises that the symbols 
actually cause poor pronunciation—an 
interesting argument, since the symbols 
are not oral but printed. Beyond this, 
there are often competing transcription. 
systems as in Chinese and Japanese, 
coming from both the base and native 
systems. Since different textbooks and 
dictionaries use different systems, learners 
can be confronted with a bewildering 
array of systems. 

Some transcription systems are in- 
tended to be quasi-morphophonemic 
rather than phonemic or phonetic. The 
goal in this case is to promote the 


1. It is worth noting that with the advent of 
word processors to Japan, romanization of 
Japanese—the use of our alphabet to represent 
Japanese-——is acquiring increased legitimacy. 
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learning of grammar by setting up 
spellings that show relationships within 
the language. For example, the English 
word “paradigm” could be spelled more 
phonetically by dropping the so-called 
silent g. This, however, would obfuscate 
the relationship between the noun and 
its derived adjective, “paradigmatic,” 
where the g is pronounced. Needless to 
say, teachers not trained in linguistics 
fail to grasp the rationale for morphopho- 
nemic spellings and favor a more phonetic 
system, even if the latter greatly compli- 
cates prammatical explanation. 

These are but a few of the more 
common problems encountered in the 
teaching of nonalphabetic orthographies. 
Other factors involving orthography are 
best left for discussion in the following 
section, on skill mix. 


PROBLEMS IN THE SKILL MIX 


In the European language context, 
the relationship among tke speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing skills is 
often rather direct. For example, a 
student working on a textbook dialogue 
in German is practicing speaking, listening, 
and reading at the same time. If one can 
use the dialogue material orally, and if 
one has been reading the material in the 
text at the same time, then reproducing 
the material through writing is not an 
especially demanding task. Thus the 
learner can cover the four skills almost 
simultaneously. 

For those TFLs that use nonalpha- 
betic orthographies, the situation is much 
more complicated, for both native and 
nonnative learners. The zap between 
oral mastery and mastery of the native 
orthography can be immense. Consider 
China, where everyone presumably speaks, 
but where traditionally only a tiny frac- 
tion of the population has been able to 
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handle characters. Native speakers 
learning to read and write, however, 
have at least already acquired structural 
control of the language plus an enormous 
lexicon, much of which—but not all, of 
course—is utilized in the written medium. 
The elementary foreign language learner, 
on the other hand, has no such head 
start in structure and lexicon acquired 
through speech and may be trying to 
master all skills simultaneously. The gap 
between speech and a nonalphabetic 
orthography creates teaching and learning 
problems in pacing and in skill se- 
quencing rarely found in the case of 
European languages. 

Taking the Chinese and Japanese 
language teaching fields as examples, 
one of the most fundamental problems 
is the lack of a clear distinction between 
oral and written language. This is particu- 
larly true of target-language teachers, 
though base-language teachers often 
share the confusion. To many educated 
Chinese and Japanese, the written lan- 
guage is the language. In program after 
program, students of Japanese spend 
the initial weeks learning the Japanese 
sound system by first learning kana, the 
Japanese syllabic writing system. In- 
experienced Chinese tutors nearly always 
attempt to teach spoken Chinese via 
characters. 

It must be remembered that educated 
members of the target culture, like edu- 
cated people anywhere, tend to teach in 
the fashion in which they themselves 
learned. But native speakers of any 
language have little or no recollection of 
how they learned to speak. What they 
do remember is how they learned to read 
and write, since these subjects are the 
hallmark of formal education. Placed in 
a teaching position, many native speakers 
tend to repeat their own learning expe- 
rience as a teaching approach, com- 
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pletely forgetting that they already knew 
how to speak their languages before 
learning to read and write them. This 
approach is particularly obvious among 
Chinese and Japanese, where the demand- 
ing task of learning to read and write is 
particularly well remembered. 

There are a number of pedagogical 
consequences of the oral-written con- 
fusion. First, phonetic transcription 


systems are misunderstood as substi- 


tutes for the native orthography rather 
than as systems for representing speech. 
This contributes to the notion that such 
systems are unnecessary and culturally 
illegitimate. Thus in Chinese we find 
textbooks where individual words are 
presented in both characters and phonetic 
romanization, but where dialogues, drills, 
and examples of grammatical patterns 
are presented solely in characters. 
Learners cannot study any of the ma- 
terial, including the example patterns, 
until they have mastered the char- 
acters—-in other words, character recog- 
nition and reading are prerequisites for 
speaking, even though the ostensible 
purpose of the text is not to teach 
reading. Conversation classes for foreign 
learners in China sometimes begin with 
a character dictation test—teacher 
speaks, students write in characters— 
even though instruction in reading and 
writing is supposedly limited to other 
classes. Moreover, tests of grammar and 
vocabulary, which could be given in 
romanization and/or orally, often re- 
quire the writing of characters. 

There are serious curricular conse- 
quences of the oral-written confusion as 
well. For Chinese and Japanese, the 
time requirements for learning charac- 
ters, especially the writing of characters, 
is considerable. If oral language is taught 
via the native orthography, the entire 
learning process is greatly slowed, and 
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in particular, the learning of speech is 
unreasonably and unnecessarily pegged 
to the speed with which learners can 
master an extremely memory-demanding 
written medium. 

Many Western linguists hold that 
speech is primary and that reading and 
writing are overlaid skills. This concept 
has obviously found little support in at 
least some TFL traditions. Reading re- 
search in the West has tended to focus 
on first-language reading acquisition; 
indeed, the literature on the psycho- 
linguistic processes involved when adults 
learn to read a second alphabetic language 
seems so sparse as to suggest that these 
processes have never been seen as a 
problem. Reading research on Chinese, 
however, indicates that true reading— 
not decoding or word identification— 
depends at some stage on the speech 
code. The hypothesis is that readers do 
not store long strings of characters in 
short-term visual or iconic memory while 
the material is being parsed and sorted, 
but rather that written material is con- 
verted to a speech mode for temporary 
storage. This hypothesis seems reason- 
able and, if true, suggests that reading 
should follow -work on speech in the 
learning process, but not vice versa. . 

While reading may help increase vocab- 
ulary, this is a complex task when 
chatacters are involved. Since characters 
give only limited information about 
pronunciation, the learner usually must 
look them up in a dictionary or word list 


- where the romanized equivalent is given. 


Without reinforcement, items thus 
acquired rarely become an active com- 
ponent of a student’s repertoire. In 
short, it wouid seem that learning to 
speak first can greatly enhance the later 
acquisition of reading, but there is little 
evidence to support that reading—a 
silent enterprise, after all—improves 
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speaking proficiency or that it should 
logically precede learning to speak. 

There is also, at least in Chinese and 
Japanese, a great deal of confusion 
about the difference between reading 
and writing. Native speakers of these 
languages apparently learn the two skills 
as one bundle. To many teachers of 
these languages, it is unacceptable to be 
able to recognize a word but not be able 
to write it—“knowing” a word means 
knowing how to do both. The cognitive 
effort required for recall, however, as is 
well known, is much greater than for 
recognition. Psychologists point to simple 
examples of this, such as the ability to 
recognize a face instantly, but the in- 
ability to describe even a close friend’s 
face to another person. Reading requires 
recognition, but not recall, whereas writ- 
ing—that is, from memory—requires 
recall. Again, the mixture of these two 
skills into one has serious curricular 
consequences. If a program puts equal 
emphasis on both skills, the pace of 
instruction must be slowed to the speed 
at which learners can master the more 
difficult skill of the two. Since this will 
obviously be recall, the pace at which 
one learns to read is unrealistically and 
unnecessarily reduced to the speed at 
which one can write characters from 
memory. 

In addition, there seems to be little 
consideration for the different real-world 
uses of these two skills. Learners indeed 
need to be able to write in the target 
language, but for most this will likely be 
confined to a small pool of tasks— 
informal notes, letters, and the like. On 
the other hand, those concerned with 
the target culture have multiple reading 
requirements—from signs and menus to 
newspapers and specialized materials. 
Since writing, particularly composition, 
normally presuppcses extensive ability ` 
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in reading, it would seem reasonable to 
teach reading and writing as separate 
skills—both for cognitive and practical 
reasons——with much more stress, in the 
early stages, placed on reading. 

Overall, there is a need to formulate 
and justify the sequencing of each of the 
four skills and to assign the instructional 
weight given to each carefully. This 
justification should not come from tradi- 
tion—either target- or base-language— 
but from consideration of the psycholin- 
guistic processes involved, the relation- 
ships of the skills to each other, and the 
uses to which the skills will be put after 
formal instruction. 


NATIVE AND NONNATIVE 
LANGUAGE PARADIGMS 


Some of the TFLs have highly devel- 
oped and articulated language and lin- 
guistic traditions going back well over a 
thousand years. The attachment of the 
language to the culture can be so strong 
that language is regarded as a unique 
and defining characteristic of it. Thus 
attitudes about the language and the 
teaching of it to foreigners are often 
markedly different from those of the 
foreign linguist who tends to focus on 
the code and its pragmatic use in communi- 
cation—miunus the deep-seated language 
attitudes of native speakers. 

The difference between the native 
and nonnative teaching paradigms is 
ever present in teaching approaches, 
textbook design, linguistic analysis and 
presentation of grammar, testing, course 
content, classroom teaching style, and 
overall methodology. Japanese presents 
an interesting example. Traditionally it 
has. been assumed that the Japanese 
language belongs exclusively to the 
Japanese people: if one is Japanese, 
one’s language is Japanese, and if one 
knows Japanese, one should be Japanese. 


$ 
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With the increase in the number of 
foreigners studying the language, this 
one-to-one correlation is breaking down. 
Japanese language programs are crop- 
ping up everywhere, in many cases taught 
by native speakers totally lacking in 
relevant training. Even among some of 
the most internationally minded, there 
is often a lingering conviction that for- 
eigners cannot master the Japanese lan- 
guage to a high degree of proficiency. 
Japanese discuss at great length what 
kind of Japanese to teach foreigners, 
and they are even willing to produce 
textbooks for English speakers with the 
language altered so as to resemble English 
more closely. This is obviously misplaced 
solicitude, guaranteeing linguistic failure. 
It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
within their own culture, high-level pro- 
ficiency in a foreign language is not 
universally regarded positively, since it 
can indicate a loss of ethnic purity. Why 
expose foreigners to a parallel problem 
by presenting the possibility—remote 
though it is often assumed to be—that 
they acquire a superior level of Japanese? 

Students of a foreign language are 
not trying to become foreigners. They 
are studying language in order to be able 
to communicate with members of a 
foreign culture through the spoken and/or 
written target language. The effective 
language program concentrates on a 
methodology that suits the mind-set of 
the learners—that enables them to achieve 
their goals promptly and efficiently. 
Nothing is to be gained by regarding 
foreign adult learners as if they were 
target-natives studying their native lan- 
guage in a school setting. The program 
that concentrates from the outset on the 
writing system is doing just that. It 
ignores the crucial fact that the native, 
when introduced to literacy, is already 
fluent in the spoken language. 
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It is equally unproductive for target- 
natives to try to teach their native lan- 
guage to foreigners òn the basis of 
foreign language instruction in their 
own culture. Yet how often features of 
the target-native paradigm can be traced 
to such origins. The temptation is to fall 
back on one’s own experience even 
though base and target are reversed. 

But of course the target-native is 
absolutely essential to the ideal language 
program. Who else can serve as the 
perfect linguistic and cultural model? 
What, then, is the solution? 

First, the nature of foreign language 
learning must be considered. Unlike the 
study of history or anthropology or 
economics, foreign language learning 
involves both a factual component and a 
skill component—-what we may call a 
fact-act dichotomy. The fact component, 
which includes thorough, detailed, objec- 
tive linguistic and cultural analysis in 
terms that are meaningful to a foreign 
language learner, is best handled in the 
base language, guaranteeing that the 
student understands and is able to ask 
questions whenever necessary. The act 
component requires drill and practice in 
sufficient amounts to enable students to 
internalize the fact component—to use 
it accurately and meaningfully, not 
simply to talk about it. Both components 
require highly skilled instruction offered 
by professionally trained pedagogues. 

We are convinced that the ideal foreign 
language program uses a team of instruc- 
tors. The fact component is handled by 
base-natives thoroughly trained in the 
analysis of the target language and cul- 
ture and able to describe it in terms that 
are meaningful to the learners. After all, 
base-native instructors have followed 
the exact same route that the student 
will follow, originally learning the target 
as a foreign language. Only they know 
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what it is to be a foreigner in the target 
culture. 

The act component is handled by 
target-natives—who are also profes- 
sionals thoroughly trained to fill this 
role. They are the models of the student’s 
target. From them, students are able to 
observe at close hand—and interact 
with—living examples of the language 
and culture they are studying. 

These two kinds of instructors work 
as a team, complementing each other’s 
work, each filling a unique role that 
cannot be filled equally well by the 
other. In the early stages of instruction, 
when more explanation is needed, stu- 
dents require more hours with the base- 
native than later in-the program. How- 
ever, as they become more proficient in 
the language, the hours with target- 
native instructors, who use only the 
target language in all their teaching, 
gradually increase, as they handle any 
necessary explanation in the target lan- 
guage. Hut even initially, the act com- 
ponent requires a higher percentage of 
class time than the fact component, 
simply because of the nature of skill 
acquisition. 

Obvicusly it is not always possible to 
have a teaching team, but the concept 
should be kept in mind as the ideal, with 
careful compensation for either lacking 
mémber through the use of appropriate 
audiotapes, videotapes, and reading 
matter. In answer to the question of 
whether a target-native, thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the base language and even 
the culture, through long residence within 
the base culture, cannot function alone 

as the ideal teacher, it must be pointed 
out that there are problems, Such instruc- 
tors—individuals frequently identified 
as bilingual and bicultural—are in fact 
often among our most skilled language 
instructors, markedly superior to the 


less qualified among the team teachers. 
The danger is that as they become 
increasingly identified with and able to 
relate to the base culture, they tend to 
become less authentic models of the 
target culture—a fact often not recog- 
nized by their students. In some cases, 
their long experience with students has 
made them tolerant of a variety of the 
language that would actually be unintelli- 
gible to the average target-native. This is 
most apt to happen when one instructor 
vacillates between target and base. What 
is more, they will always lack the personal 
experience of having originally learned 
the target language as a foreign language 
and of ever having actually been a 
foreigner within the target culture. If 
they use both base and target languages 
in their teaching—as is often the case— 
they counteract the benefits derived from 
encouraging students automatically to 
use the target language exclusively in 
interacting with a target-native in- 
structor. In other words, they are unques- 
tionably invaluable members of a lan- 
guage staff, but they are not the equivalent 
of a target-base combination. 


TEXT MATERIALS 


The lack of high-quality teaching 
materials is a constant problem in the 
TFL field. For many of the languages 
there are few materials to choose from, 
and those that are available tend to be of 
poor quality. Parallel to the mistaken 
assumption that anyone who knows a 
language is automatically qualified to 
teach it is the equally mistaken as- 
sumption that the same individuals are 
equally qualified to produce text 
materials. . 

For some of the TFLs, new textbooks 
are being published at a rapid rate, but 
the overall quality continues to be poor. 


TRULY FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Some are produced by linguists who are 
more concerned with complex linguistic 
analysis and description than with socio- 
linguistic or psycholinguistic concerns. 
The goals of the language student are 
ignored as is consideration of pacing 
and mastery, as the materials focus 
exclusively on a theoretical linguistic 
model. 

Surprising as it may seem, materials 
stemming from the tarzet-native paradigm 
often present a distorted version of the 
target language. This may range from an 
idealized standard to a special dialect 
deliberately created to match the stu- 
dents’ base language. Explanations tend 
to be extremely brief and seriously inade- 
quate for the foreign student. For those 
languages with complex writing systems, 
there is often immediate emphasis on 
reading and writing from the outset. 
After all, what else does one study about 
one’s native language in school? In con- 
sidering the relation between written 
and oral skills, two facts must always be 
kept in mind: (1) the best readers of the 
target language are the target-natives, 
and they all acquired oral skills before 
learning a single written symbol; and (2) 
speaking ability is a positive factor in the 
acquisition of reading skills, but reading 
ability does not improve speaking abil- 
ity. Teaching materials should reflect a 
recognition of these facts by stressing 
oral language before introducing the 
written symbols that represent it. With 
this ordering, students can learn to read, 
whereas initial concentration on written 
symbols promotes decoding. 

Language teaching materials that use 
vocabulary as the primary unit of instruc- 
tion should be regarded with deep suspi- 
cion. The implied message in such meth- 
odology is that students are equipped to 
engage in foreign language production 
on the basis of translation of their base 
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language. Even isolated basic sentences 
create problems. The basic unit must 
always be a sample discourse. It may be 
extremely brief, but the student must 
learn how target-natives construct con- 
versations in precisely defined situations. 
There is no way for students to predict’ 
transition words, intonations, deletions, 
and the like without a target-native 
model. The basic dialogue should be the 
introductory pedagogical unit, subse- 
quently analyzed, drilled, manipulated, 
adapted, and applied. All vocabulary 
and structural patterns must be intro- 
duced within contexts generated by a 
target-native. The student with highly 
developed imaginative skills stemming 
from the base culture, who creates utter- 
ances a target-native would never pro- 
duce, must unfortunately be squelched! 
The development of sophisticated text 
materials also requires good judgment 
as to the choice and ordering of vocabu- 
lary and structural patterns, and the 
relative proportion of drills and utiliza- 
tion material to new material. Once 
again a team of target- and base-natives 
is recommended. The production of 
truly authentic language samples requires 
a linguistically sophisticated target-na- 
tive, but the base-native linguist, who 
shares the students’ mind-set and who 
knows through personal experience what . 
it means to be a foreigner in the target 
culture, plays a vital role in analyzing 
and explaining, and in making decisions 
related to situations, pacing, ordering, 
and levels of difficulty. ; 
When a foreign language becom 
sufficiently popular to give rise to the 
publication of multiple competing texts, 
an interesting phenomenon can be noted. 
There will be increasing claims that each 
new text makes the foreign language 
easier to learn. For Americans, who 
always want the fastest and easiest route, 
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the suggestion of simplified language 
learning is very appealing. The quick 
and easy textbook deludes the unsus- 
pecting foreigner into thinking there is 
some magic way to learn a foreign 
language—yjust like that miraculous way 
to lose 14 pounds in one week. Signifi- 
cant language learning under such circum- 
stances is as unlikely as permanent weight 
loss. 

The acquisition of one’s native lan- 
guage is undoubtedly the most remark- 
able accomplishment of anyone’s lifetime, 
and to lure unsuspecting potential learners 
into thinking they can acquire a second 


language without extended effort is repre- 
hensible. Of course, we can produce an 
entiré population able to say “hello” and 
“good-bye” in ten languages, but, to 
quote the linguist Henry Lee Smith, 
“nine women each pregnant for amonth 
will never produce a baby.” To be sure, 


_ we do need continuing research on how 


to do the job more efficiently, but we 
must not in any way diffuse or distort 
the task, which is to bring a significant 
number of learners to a high level of 
proficiency in foreign languages, even 
those languages that are native within 
markedly contrastive cultures. 
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Training for High-Level Language Skills 
By CORNELIUS C. KUBLER 


ABSTRACT: The majority of attention in foreign language teaching in 
the United States has in the past been focused on the lower levels of 
instruction. While many students begin the study of various languages each 
year, only very few continue to the level where they can truly function. This 
country’s interests demand that we train more students to higher levels of 
proficiency in a greater variety of languages than ever before. To improve 
high-level language training, steps need to be taken to (1) coordinate 
and/or provide advanced-level, intensive language instruction in the 
United States and abroad; (2) train teachers in the techniques of high-level 
instruction; (3) catalog, adapt, prepare, and disseminate advanced training 
materials; (4) conduct research into the most effective training techniques 
at the higher levels; (5) promote language proficiency testing and certifica- 
tion; and (6) disseminate the knowledge and experience gained from the 
preceding. 
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Language Center of National Taiwan University, Eisenhower College, and the Foreign 
Service Institute. Since 1981 he has served as principal of the American Institute in Taiwan 
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Y far the majority of attention and 

effort in foreign language teaching 

in the United States has up until now 

been focused on the beginning stages of 

instruction. This is true of the types of 

classes being taught, teaching materials, 
and teaching methodologies. 

Today most Americans studying 
foreign languages, whether they begin 
their studies in high school or in college, 
never progress beyond the elementary 
or intermediate levels. The normal pat- 
tern is to take a year or two of a language 
and then to drop it, never to pursue 
language studies again. 

Enrollments for practically all lan- 
guages taught are highest for the first 
year and then drop drastically with each 
successive level. For example, according 
to a recent survey of college and univer- 
sity enrollments in Chinese, there were 
during 1978-79 a total of 4706 students 
enrolled in first-year Chinese language 
classes, 2215 in second-year, 1244 in 
third-year, and only 882 in fourth-year.! 
And this tn a language with a writing 
system so difficult that the level reached 
after anything less than three or four 
years of study is still so low as to leave 
the student functionally illiterate! As the 
authors of that survey comment, “While 
students enrolled in Chinese courses 
number in the thousands, the number of 
Americans attaining advanced levels of 
speaking and reading competence— 
enough to be able to communicate 
readily in a variety of social and 
professional contexts—is very small, 
probably not more than 200 to 300 per 
year at the most.” 


l. Peter A. Eddy, James J. Wrenn, and Sophia 

A. Behrens, Chinese Language Study in American 

Higher Education: State of the Art (Washington, 

DC: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1980), p. 13. 
2. Ibid., p. 42. 


The great majority of students in our 
language classes today never really attain 
the levels of competency required to 
permit genuine use. As a result, aside 
from the limited value of studying a 
language as an intellectual exercise and 
perhaps gaining a vague familiarity with 
a foreign culture, the initial investment 
in a language that students, their teachers, 
and the educational system have made is 
largely wasted. 

While there now exist usable text- 
books and effective methods for most 
languages at the elementary level, ma- 
terials and methodologies peter out 
rapidly at the intermediate and advanced 
levels. Even when available, upper-level 
language instruction often consists only 
of reading and translation of literary 
texts, with very little attention paid to 
the contemporary spoken language. 
Ways must be found to encourage more 
students to continue training through 
the upper levels and to render those 
advanced courses that already exist more 
effective. 

American interests, including the na- 
tional security, demand that we train 
more of our citizens to higher levels of 
proficiency in a greater variety of lan- 
guages than ever before. We must estab- 
lish clear goals and set high standards 
for ourselves, adopting a can-do attitude 
rather than resigning ourselves to the 
status quo. In many respects, including 
advances in textbooks, dictionaries, 
teaching methods, and technology—not 
to speak of vastly improved interna- 
tional communication and the fact that 
languages and cultures seem to be moving 
closer to each other—the study of foreign 
languages has become much easier than 
it used to be. We should be able to 
improve upon the past generation. We 
can and must do better than we have so 
far. 
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WHAT IS HIGH LEVEL? 


It will be useful at the outset to be 
clear about our use of terms. First, what 
exactly do we mean by “high level”? 

At the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) 
in Washington, D.C., a system whereby 
language proficiency is described in terms 
of six distinct levels on a scale ranging 
from zero to five has been in use since 
the 1950s. This system, which has of late 
attracted considerable attention in aca- 
demic circles, distinguishes between speak- 
ing proficiency (S) and reading pro- 
ficiency (R). 

The definitions of the six levels may 
be paraphrased as follows: S-O or R-0, 
no practical proficiency; S-1 or R-1, can 
cope with the most common survival- 
type needs and read very simple prose 
such as in basic textbooks; S-2 or R-2, 
can handle routine social demands, simple 
conversations about current events, and 
limited work requirements and can read 
and understand the zist of international 
news articles and simple letters; S-3 or 
R-3, can discuss current events and profes- 
sional topics with relative ease and can 
read newspaper editorials with only occa- 
sional use of a dictionary; S-4 or R4, 
can speak on and read a wide variety of 
difficult topics with proficiency ap- 
proaching, though not equaling, that of 
a native; S-5 or R-5, proficiency equiva- 
lent to that of an educated native. A plus 
sign can be added to the designation of 
any level when proficiency substantially 
exceeds one skill level but does not fully 
meet the criteria for the next level. 


3. The official Foreign Service Institute lan- 
guage-skill-level descriptions, as recently revised 
by the Interagency Language Roundtable, follow. 


For speaking: S-0, no proficiency, means “unable - 


to function in the spoken language™ S-1, elemen- 
tary proficiency, means “able to satisfy minimum 
courtesy requirements and maintain very simple 


For the -purposes of this article, we 
shall define “high level” as S-3/R-3 or 
higher proficiency. Beginning at this 
level, for example, students could enroll 
for classes at a foreign university, schol- 
ars would be able to conduct advanced 
research in the target language, and 
businesspeople or diplomats would be. 
competent to engage in substantive busi~ 
ness such as conducting negotiations 
and delivering briefings. Actually, there 
is nothing particularly high about the 
S-3/ R-3 level, as it represents merely the 
minimum required to be able to function 
professionally. In my opinion, however, 


face-to-face conversations on familiar topics”; S- 


2, limited working proficiency, means “able to 
satisfy routine social demands and limited work 
requirements”; S-3, general professional pro- 
ficiency, means “able to speak the language with 
sufficient structural accuracy and vocabulary to 
participate effectively in most formal and informal 
conversations om practical, social, and professional 
topics”, S-4, advanced professional proficiency, 
means “able to use the language fluently and 
accurately on all levels normally pertinent to 
professional needs”; and S-5, functionally native 
proficiency, means “speaking proficiency is func- 
tionally equivalent to that of a highly articulate, 
well-educated native speaker and reflects the cul- 
tural standards of the country where the language 
is natively spoken.” For reading: R-O, no profi- 
ciency, means “no practical ability to read the 
language’, R-[, elementary proficiency, means 
“sufficient comprehension to read very simple 
connected writen material in a form equivalent 
to usual printing or typescript”; R-2, limited 
working proficiency, means “sufficient comprehen- 
sion to read simple, authentic written material ina 
form equivalent to usual printing or typescript on 
subjects within a familiar context”, R-3, general 
professional proficiency, means “able to read 
within a normal range of speed and with almost 
complete comprehension a variety of authentic 
prose material on unfamiliar subjects”; R44, 
advanced professional proficiency, means “able to 
read fluently and accurately all styles and forms of 
the language pertinent to professional needs”, R- 
5, functionally native proficiency, means “reading 
proficiency is fanctionally equivalent to that of the 
well-educated native reader.” 
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it would be unrealistic at the present 
time to hope that large numbers of 
students could be brought to level four 
and, to be sure, there is some ques- 
tion as to whether certain individuals 
could ever attain that level in a foreign 
language. 

Most domestic training programs now 
bring students to the S-1+ or, at most, 
S-2 level after several years of part-time 
study. Reading proficiency may be, but 
is not necessarily, somewhat higher. The 
main thrust of this article will be on 
moving students from approximately S- 
2/R-2 to $-3/R-3. . 

Although training in all four skills— 
comprehension, speaking, reading, and 
writing—is important, I feel that so as to 
counter the widespread present bias 
toward the reading of academic materials, 
special emphasis in the immediate future 
should be placed on oral training involving 
practical, job-related language content. 
Also, although most of my comments in 
this article are applicable to all languages, 
I will emphasize training in four of the 
most important, most difficult, and yet 
least commonly taught languages—Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Arabic, and Russian. 
This emphasis reflects not only my own 
particular background, in East Asian 
language pedagogy, but also the fact 
that the lack of classes, materials, and 
appropriate methods at the higher levels 
for these languages is much more critical 
than for the more commonly taught 
ones such as French, Spanish, or German. 


OVERVIEW OF EXISTING ADVANCED 
LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


For the less commonly taught lan- 
guages, there are at present no truly 
advanced language training programs 
offered in the United States. Even for 
the more common languages, many 
courses termed advanced may in fact 


not be at a level higher than S-2 or S-2+. 
Due to the lack of sufficient students at 
the higher levels, many advanced pro- 
grams are barely viable and amount to 
being no more than directed reading or 
tutorial programs in which students 
laboriously decode written materials 
through the extensive use of dictionaries. 

To be sure, a number of relatively 
successful intensive training programs 
in the critical languages exist domes- 
tically, such as the Full-year Asian Lan- 
guage Concentration program at Cornell 
University, which covers Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Indonesian, or the one-year 
intensive courses given at FSI and the 
Defense Language Institute. These pro- 
grams, however, good as they are, can 
hardly be termed advanced since they do 
not take students beyond the S-2/R-2 
or, at the very most, $-2+/ R-2+ levels. 

Overseas there are a number of ad- 
vanced-level training centers, some of 
which are American-run and others that 
are entirely local operations. I will list 
only a few of the more important ones 
for the less commonly taught languages. 

For Chinese there are the Inter-Univer- 
sity Program for Chinese Language 
Studies, the Mandarin Training Center, 
and the American Institute in Taiwan 
Chinese Language & Area Studies School, 
all of which are located in Taipei; Beijing 
Language Institute and the Center for 
International Educational Exchange pro- 
grams in Beijing, Nanjing, and Shanghai; 
New Asia-Yale-in-China Chinese Lan- 
guage Center and the British Ministry of 
Defence Chinese Language School in 
Hong Kong; and Nanyang University in 
Singapore. 

For Japanese there are the Inter- 
University Center for Japanese Lan- 
guage Studies in Tokyo and the FSI 
Japanese Field School in Yokohama. 
For Arabic there are the Center for 
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Arabic Study Abroad at the American 
University in Cairo and the FSI Arabic 
Field School in Tunis. For Russian the 
U.S. Army operates the Russian Institute 
in Garmisch, West Germany, with a 
two-year program leading to advanced- 
level proficiency. 

All of these programs offer advanced 
instruction in speaking, reading, and— 
in some cases—writing, with small classes 
and frequent tailoring of programs to 
the individual needs of the student. They 
have made a major contribution to 
language studies in the United States in 
that the majority of scholars and diplo- 
mats today who specialize in these areas 
and languages have spent some time at 
one or another of the centers. Most of 
the programs, however, suffer at least to 
some degree from various problems, 
including lack of high-quality training 
materials; uneven quality of the teaching; 
relative isolation from new developments 
in language pedagogy in the United 
States; and insufficient or uncertain 
financial support. Moreover, most of 
the programs have restricted enrollments 
so that only a limited number of American 
students can participate in them. 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF HIGH-LEVEL TRAINING 


Students studying at the higher levels 
have to continue learning more vocabu- 
lary and grammar, of course, as they did 
at the beginning level, but there are 
certain special requirements of high- 
level training that distinguish it from 
basic training. 

One special requirement at the ad- 
vanced level is for smaller class size. 
Whereas beginning drill work can be 
carried out effectively in classes of five 
to ten students, there seems to be a 
consensus that higher-level conversation 


classes should not be larger than about 
three students.4 Indeed, for training in 
speaking at fhe S-2+ level or above, 
there should te a provision for a certain 
amount of carefully organized tutorial 
training. 

The higher up on the S scale one 
progresses, tre greater is the need for 
specialization and individualization of 
the training, Cepending on the student’s 
particular strengths and weaknesses, 
learning style interests, and job needs. 
Training content must be increasingly 
professionally oriented at the higher 
levels, and tere is a requirement for 
some instructors with both expertise in 
language teaching and special knowledge 
of various fields. | 

At the advanced level, it is essential 
that students undertake at least part of 
their training in the target-language 
country. Indeed, it is doubtful if students 
can reach advanced levels of proficiency 
any other war. But to be effective, such 
programs must be carefully planned and 
implemented. It emphatically cannot be 
assumed that a year, or even two or 
three years, spent in a foreign country 
will necessari y result in the acquisition 
of high-level Eanguage skills. 


TH= ROAD AHEAD 


It is clear that although a great deal of 
useful work Las already been done, the 
present situation leaves much to be 
desired. The keys to ensuring future 
success are careful short- and long-term 
planning, tight organization, and close 


4. Atthe FSi field schools in Taipei and Yoko- 
hama, advanced. conversation classes are limited 
to three students per section. The interuniversity 
programs in Taibei and Tokyo restrict conversa- 
tion classes to tw> to four students. In addition, at 
all of these schcols, students have one or more 
hours a day of tutorials. 
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cooperation—-not duplication of ef- 
forts—among the various institutions 
involved. Therefore, the national foreign 
language agenda should include pro- 
viding, coordinating, researching, and 
generally supporting advanced language 
training both domestically and abroad. 
The rest of this article concerns specific 
recommendations for what that agenda 
should include in the immediate future. 


LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A detailed survey should be made of 
advanced language courses presently 
offered in the United States with indica- 
tions of weak areas and needs. Depend- 
ing on the results of such a survey, there 
should be established full-year as well as 
summer-only advanced intensive lan- 
guage programs for college and university 
students, business people, government 
personnel, and the general public. 

It is essential that in the future there 
be more centralized planning so that the 
various institutions complement rather 
than duplicate each other. Scant resources 
must be combined. The smailer colleges 
and universities often have insufficient 
numbers of students to justify offering 
advanced courses in all languages. By 
pooling students and staff from several 
institutions, such courses could be 
offered. There must be more cooperative 
agreements among institutions such as 
those now existing in the case of a few 
special summer language programs. The 
government language schools, which 
have considerable experience in teaching 
at the advanced levels, should be included 
in any agreements to the extent possible. 

While the language training programs 
will need to be large enough to be viable 
at all levels from beginning through 
advanced, they should not be so large 
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that quality suffers due to quantity. 
Assuming for the moment that sufficient 
qualified applicants, staff, facilities, and 
funding were all available, the ideal size 
for atwo-year intensive program leading 
to S-3/R-3 competence in one of the 
critical languages might be 30 students 
for the first year and 20 for the second 
year. 

Special emphasis in instruction should 
be given to developing genuine communi- 
cative competence in students. How are 
invitations, requests, refusals, offers, ac- 
ceptances, compliments, complaints, and 
criticism handled in the foreign lan- 
guage? There is a great need for develop- 
ing job-related exercises requiring perfor- 
mance of prescribed tasks within—and, 
in some cases, outside of —the language 
classroom. 

Training programs at the higher levels 
should utilize current materials from the 
target- language culture—such as news- 
papers, magazines, and radio and televi- 
sion programs—as early as possible. 
Such materials are essential for the 
success of advanced training programs. 

Special courses need to be developed 
in the comprehension of television and 
radio broadcasts, interpreting, transla- 
tion, public speaking, comprehension of 
dialectally influenced speech, and read- 
ing of cursive script. With the recent 
interest in language for special purposes, 
we need to prepare materials to teach 
students the language of international 
trade, banking, travel industry manage- 
ment, diplomacy, the health professions, 
engineering, agriculture, and other fields. 
We must try harder to tailor instruction 
to the future job needs of our students. 

More thought also needs to be given 
to selection criteria for students applying 
for advanced programs. Selection criteria, 
while important at all levels, are espe- 
cially important at the higher levels if 
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the goals of the course are to be met. 
Candidates for advanced training should 
be highly motivated, outgoing, aggres- 
sive, and preferably young and single. 
They should have 2 good record in 
learning at least one other foreign lan- 
guage and should have already attained 
within less than the normal amount of 
time S-2/R-2 proficiency in the target 
language. It will also be of benefit if they 
have some prior area studies background 
in the culture of the country the language 
of which they are studying. 

Languages are hard to learn and easy to 
forget. The problem of maintaining high- 
level language skills once achieved is 
most deserving of our attention. We need 
carefully thought-out language mainte- 
nance programs for persons who have 
already reached advanced levels of profi- 
ciency and wish to maintain their lan- 
guage skills. These need not, of course, 
be full-time courses, but research should 
be undertaken on the type and intensity 
of training required for students to be 
able to maintain existing levels of 
competency. 

Refresher courses designed for people 
who attained high levels of proficiency 
in the past but have become rusty, or for 
those who wish to upgrade previous 
skills, should also be available. The 
problem of language skill attrition is one 
only now beginning to be addressed. 
Once we gain a better understanding of 
exactly what skills are lost, we will be 
able to devise more efficient ways to 
restore and add to them. 


LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
OVERSEAS 
There is a real question of whether 
so-called advanced conversation can be 
taught effectively anywhere other than 
in the target-language country. Upper- 
level language training cannot be done 


entirely in the United States, a period of 
residence in-country being essential if 
students are to attain advanced levels of 
proficiency. Once the student has a good 
grasp of basic vocabulary and grammar 
and is at the point where he or she can 
use the language for most daily needs, 
being in the target-language environ- 
ment will lead to faster progress than 
being in any other environment. 

For the more commonly taught Euro- 
pean languages, students who already 
have a solid background in the language 
may be able to attain high-level skills by 
living on their own in the country for a 
year or two. A much more systematic 
approach, however, is called for in the 
case of the less commonly taught lan- 
guages due to their inherent difficulty as 
well as greater cultural differences. Just 
living overseas for a period of time is not 
enough! In-country training programs 
must be carefully planned and executed 
and should consist of a total-immersion 
program combining several hours daily 
of advanced language classes, auditing 
of courses at local universities, research 
projects requiring extensive contact with 
the society, and, if possible, residence 
with a local family or other local 
citizens. 

Existing overseas training programs 
in the various languages should be identi- 
fied, described, and evaluated by both 
professionals and past participants. A 
survey should be made of requirements 
for additional overseas facilities, and 
new centers should be established in areas 
of the world where they are needed. 

It is in our own interests that we make 
every effort possible to assist overseas 
institutions in improving the quality of 
their instruction and in keeping up-to- 
date on developments in language teach- 
ing in this country. Perhaps some of the 
staff of overseas schools could be brought 
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to teach at the centralized collaborative 
institutions for a year or two and then 
return to their home institutions. Such 
an arrangement would be most benefi- 
cial to both sides. 

These institutions should make recom- 
_ mendations to students’ home universi- 
ties concerning credits to be awarded for 
overseas study, based on the reputation 
of the particular program and on stu- 
dents’ proficiency levels as tested on 
their return. 

Country-specific handbooks should 
be prepared for students planning to go 
overseas with detailed suggestions on 
how to go about their studies. A hand- 
book with recommendations for running 
successful language training programs 
in situ could also be written for educators 
and administrators. 

It is important that there be improved 
coordination and integration between 
domestic and overseas language training 
programs. Those responsible for domestic 
programs need a better understanding 
of overseas programs and vice versa. 

As has already been mentioned, re- 
fresher courses need to be provided for 
those whose language skills have weak- 
ened. Since they offer the chance not 
only for classroom training but also for 
the use of the language in everyday 
situations and for research, the overseas 
centers would seem to be the ideal 
location for most refresher training. 

Refresher courses overseas should 
provide a combination of accelerated 
review of the basics, some individual 
work with a tutor who is a specialist in 
the student’s field, and residence in the 
target-language environment. The Inter- 
University Program for Chinese Lan- 
guage Studies in Taipei currently runs 
two refresher programs along these lines. 
One, in the summer, consists of language 


study only, and one, during the academic 
year, includes both language study and 
research. 

One of the best ways to learn language 
beyond the elementary level is in every- 
day-life situations where language is 
used to accomplish tasks rather than 
studied for its own sake. Since working 
in the native society can be of great 
benefit to language learning, we need a 
clearinghouse on overseas work pro- 
grams available for American students 
who have some knowledge of a foreign 
language. Although English teaching 
will probably always offer the most 
opportunities, efforts should be made, 
for obvious reasons, to locate work in 
other areas as well. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Greatly strengthened teacher training 
is vital if we are to improve our teaching 
of foreign languages. Courses should be 
offered concentrating on foreign lan- 
guage pedagogy at the advanced levels. 
Teachers in training should do extensive 
observation of advanced classes them- 
selves. They also need to be trained in 
administering and rating language profi- 
clency exams. 

Bilingual teachers’ guides to instruc- 
tion in the various languages should be 
prepared and possible curricula for ad- 
vanced language courses drawn up and 
made available. Videotapes of successful 
upper-level classes taught by experienced 
teachers, with both English and target- 
language commentary, should be pro- 
duced to be disseminated throughout 
the country. 

A centralized resource must be created 
to facilitate the exchange of teachers 
between the United States and foreign 
countries. It could serve, for example, as 
a clearinghouse for language instructors 
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from abroad wishing to apply to teachin 
the States for two- or three-year periods. 
Similarly, programs could be developed 
that would take American foreign lan- 
guage teachers, whether native speakers 
who have lived in the United States for 
many years or Anglophones, to the 
target-language environment so that they 
can bring their knowledge of the lan- 
guage and culture up to date. 

Finally, a teacher certification program 
should be begun including official FSI- 
type proficiency ratings in the target 
language and English. A separate certifi- 
cate could be awarded indicating peda- 
gogical training and experience. Job 
descriptions of the future would include 
these as part of the requirements. 


MATERIALS COLLECTION 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


Advanced language teaching materials 
compiled in the United States and over- 
seas during the past few decades need to 
be surveyed and cataloged. Bibliographic 
information should be entered in computer 
files for periodic updating; it should 
be published and disseminated widely. 

We need a central collection point and 
clearinghouse for advanced language 
training materials of all kinds, including 
language textbooks. Such materials 
would also include materials from the 
target-language culture such as books, 
newspapers, magazines, government 
documents, audiotapes of radio broad- 
casts, videotapes of television programs, 
movies, and relevant computer software. 
At present, access to such live ma- 
terials—which are indispensable for 
successful advanced language training 
programs—often presents problems, es- 
pecially for smaller institutions that may 
have limited resources or few contacts 
overseas. 
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Of considerable use would be the 
reprinting of materials that are no longer 
available elsewhere. 


MATERIALS PREPARATION 
AND ADAPTATION 

A survey of advanced-training needs 
should be conducted with input from 
language instructors, supervisory staff, 
students currently in training, recent 
graduates of training programs, and 
employers of graduates. 

Based on the results of the survey, 
new, up-to-date, practical, job-related 
training materials meeting high linguistic _ 
and pedagogical standards should be 
prepared. To the extent possible, these 
should be integrated and cumulative, 
building on each other so as to take the 
student sequentially through the entire 
range of skills from the elementary 
through the advanced levels. One of the 
biggest problems now facing teachers of 
the less commonly taught languages is 
lack of continuity in materials. 

Supplementary materials such as stu- 
dent workbooks, teacher’s guides, class- 
room charts, tests, flashcards, audio- 
tapes, videotapes, and computer software 
should be available for each new text- 
book produced. 

Improved communication and coordi- 
nation among the various institutions is 
essential if we are to make the most 
efficient use of limited resources. At 
present, materials writers are often un- 
aware of related projects that others in 
the field may have in progress. By 
promoting contact among language 
training personnel throughout the United 
States and overseas, wasteful duplication 
of efforts would be avoided. 

Existing advanced training materials 
should be adapted and improved if 
possible. There exist in a number of the 
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less commonly taught languages tenta- 
tive, in-house versions of materials that 
are worth updating and adapting into 
permanent editions. The wise use of 
resources requires that we build on 
previous work where feasible, rather 
than always starting out anew. 

General vocabularies at three levels— 
basic, through the 1+ level; interme- 
diate, through about 2+; and advanced, 
3 to 3+—for the various languages should 
be prepared and published for use by 
students, teachers, and textbook writers. 
The same could be attempted for grammar 
constructions, sociolinguistic situations, 
and cultural information. These materials, 
which will need to distinguish carefully 
between speaking and reading usages, 
could also serve as useful reference 
points in testing. 

We earlier discussed the need for 
training in language for special purposes. 
Initially, special vocabularies could be 
prepared for the various subfields, such 
as business, medicine, and diplomacy, 
with comprehensive textbooxs on these 
topics—including conversations, vocabu- 
lary and grammar notes, and exer- 
cises—to be put out as time and resources 
permit. 

A capacity to disseminate the new 
materials produced will also be essential 
if we are to achieve our goal of influenc- 
ing language training throughout the 
country. 


TESTING 


Independent testing teams composed 
of trained faculty members from several 
of the institutions should be established 
to travel around the country to administer 
language proficiency exams. The testing 
teams should be composed of both 
native-speaking and non-native-speaking 
testers who have high proficiency in the 


target language and English and who 
are familiar with the problems facing the 
American student of the language. A 
less expensive, but less ideal, alternative 
to on-site testing would be taping the 
oral exams and sending them to a central- 
ized location for rating. 

Sample tape recordings and written 
copies of proficiency examinations in 
the various languages and English at the 
S-1/R-1 through S-4/ R-4 levels should 
be prepared for distribution to testers, 
teachers, and students. Periodic in-service 
training sessions should be held to ensure 
that uniform testing standards are 
maintained. 

One excellent way to promote high- 
level training would be the institution of 
a system whereby specific proficiency 
ratings are required for certification for 
various language-related occupations. 
For instance, a graduate student might 
be required to attain S-3/ R-3 proficiency 
in a particular language to qualify to 
conduct research abroad; a business- 
person sent for training by his or her 
company might be required to reach S- 
3/R-2 to be eligible for an overseas 
assignment; a scholar could be required 
to have S-3+/ R-3+ proficiency for certifi- 
cation in his or her area; and an adver- 
tisement for an assistant professor of 
Russian could include a statement re- 
quiring attainment of S-4/R-~4 profi- 
ciency as a prerequisite for employment. 
To this end, ways must be found to 
publicize and gain general acceptance 
for the FSI rating method. 


RESEARCH 


Research should be conducted into 
the particular instructional techniques 
that are most effective at the higher 
levels. Naturally, this will depend to a 
considerable degree on the students in- 
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volved—their ages, educational back- 
grounds, motivation for learning, and 
specializations—as well as on the lo- 
cation of the training—in the United 
States versus overseas-——and, not least, 
on the particular language. 

There is a great need for scientific 
experimentation in different methods 
and materials. Discussions of the relative 
merits of different materials and ap- 
proaches have in the past tended to be 
long on polemic, but short on empirical 
evidence. Experimental classrooms 
should be established as laboratories for 
testing various hypotheses about lan- 
guage training. Much useful work could 
be done, particularly on the development 
of new training methods for advanced 
students utilizing videotapes, movies, 
and computer technology. 

Some of the questions that need to be 
answered are: What is the best and/or 
fastest and/or most cost-effective way 
to achieve advanced proficiency in a 
particular language? Can students be 


trained to advanced levels of proficiency. 


in only one skill when required—for 
instance, only speaking or only reading? 
Which techniques work best in which 
types of learning situations for which 
kinds of students? Which techniques 
result in the best retention over time and 
in easier reacquisition later? What are 
the relative merits of part-time and 
intensive instruction? Should these two 
instructional modes in some cases be 
combined? In intensive instruction, what 
is the ideal number of contact hours per 
day? At what point in the program 
should overseas training begin? What is 
the ideal balance between domestic and 
overseas training? What does the ideal 
overseas program consist of? Should 
there be a finishing course back home? 
These are all important questions that 
have in the past not been dealt with as 


objectively or in as much detail as they 
deserve. 


DISSEMINATION 


Ways must be found to share the 
knowledge and experience gained with 
as many people as possible. 

Articles in appropriate magazines and 
journals both for the general reader and 
for the specialist could heighten aware- 
ness of problems and publicize work in 
progress. Workshops and teaching demon- 
strations could be held around the 
country to familiarize teachers with new 
techniques and orientations. These should 
be recorded on videotape for later view- 
ing by those unable to attend the meetings. 
Broadcasting on public television would, 
of course, be another possibility. It is 
important that appropriate and sufficient 
follow-up be conducted to gauge what 
effect the workshops and other activities 
have had; any necessary adjustments 
should be made as soon as possible. 

A series of national conferences that 
include personnel from both academia 
and government should be convened on 
an annual basis for each of the major 
language families to share information 
about problems and suggest solutions. 
As Lambert and his colleagues suggest, 
hosts could be the Interagency Lan- 
guage Roundtable on the government 
side and on the academic side one or 
more of the national organizations such 
as the Center for Applied Linguistics, 
the American Council on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, or the professional 
organizations of the teachers of the 
various languages.’ 


5. Richard D. Lambert with Elinor G. Barber, 
Margaret Merrill, Eleanor Jorden, and Leon I. 
Twarog, Beyond Growth: The Next Stage in 
Language and Area Studies (Washington, DC: 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Financial support for the activities 
outlined in this article, including scholar- 
ships and fellowships for students in 
intensive courses, should be secured 
from U.S. and foreign governments, 
foundations, and corporations. 

So as to serve as an incentive to 
promote advanced instruction, the bulk 
of the financial support should in the 
future be concentrated at the upper 
levels. Consideration should be given to 
a system in which the amount of govern- 
ment financial support provided is linked 
to the training results of a program. For 
example, as is the practice in many 
government training programs, bonus 
payments could be made to students for 
achievement of, say S-3/ R-3 proficiency 
as determined by independent, outside 
testers. Similar bonus payments could 
be made to an institution for each 
student brought to a predetermined 
level. 

For its own sake, the national govern- 
ment should increase the number of 
government-sponsored scholarships and 
fellowships for students going abroad 
for advanced study of a foreign language. 
A part of the financial support could be 
withheld—-or in the form of a loan— 
until testing on the return of the student 
confirms that he or she has reached a 
required minimum level of proficiency. 

Possibilities for funding from foreign 
governments and organizations should 
also be explored. Sufficient financial 
support must be secured for the better 
overseas training centers that lack re- 
sources of their own. Moreover, to 
encourage long-term r!°-ning and sta- 
bility, financial suppor. r all of these 
activities should be guaranteed to institu- 
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tions for longer periods than at present-—— 
perhaps periods of five years at a time. 

Although additional funding will be 
essential, we must be realistic and under- 
stand that these are financially difficult 
times for all concerned—government, 
business, universities, and individuals. 
It is necessary that we examine closely 
our present use of funds and achieve 
economies wherever possible. Certainly 
there is some waste now going on that 
could be reduced. We should reexamine _ 
our priorities and present practices to 
see what improvements could be effected 
with existing funds. 


A CALL TO ACTION 


It is painfully obvious that in spite of 
the considerable effort and resources 
that have been expended, far too few 
Americans are currently reaching the 
levels of proficiency needed to be able to 
function in foreign languages. The level 
of usable foreign language skills among 
our general population today is danger- 
ously low. We are simply not getting a 
good enough return on our investment 
as too many students terminate their 
language studies before they reach the 
point where they can put the skills they 
have acquired to real use. 

Certainly, the recommendations in 
this article will need to be revised and 
refined in the course of time as further 
experience is gained. But let us begin 
somewhere and let us begin now! As an 
important member of the international 
community, our country must ensure 
that a much larger number of our citizens 
than in the past be trained in foreign 
languages to levels where they can truly 
function. The time has come to address 
our national need in this area. If we as a 
nation set our minds to tackling the 
problem, there 1s no reason why we 
should not be able to succeed. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 490, March 1987 


Language Teaching in the Federal 
Government: A Personal Perspective 


By RAY T. CLIFFORD 


ABSTRACT: Historically, communication between foreign language 
schools in the federal government and academic foreign language programs 
has been extremely limited. Typical government and academic programs 
are compared on the 11 significant program characteristics of instructional 
goals, student characteristics, class size, curriculum, instructional staff, 
assessment criteria, program length, skill modalities emphasized, in- 
structional methodology, results attained, and supporting empirical 
research. This series of comparisons reveals a striking contrast in 
instructional objectives and procedures that has served to reduce cooperation 
between government and academic foreign language programs. It is 
argued, however, that these significant differences should be viewed as 
complimentary, rather than divisive. The combined assets of both foreign 
language teaching communities provide heretofore untapped resources for 
empirical research into national foreign language issues. Options are then 
described for cooperative research ventures to address these issues. 


Ray T. Clifford received B.A. and M.A. degrees in German from Brigham Young 
University and a Ph.D. in second language education from the University of Minnesota. He 
has taught German at elementary, high school, and college levels, as well as preservice and 
in-service courses for foreign language teachers. Since 1978 he has been involved in foreign 
language program administration and is currently provost of the Defense Language Institute 
in Monterey, California. 
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~ ORMAL language training in the 
federal government began in the 
1940s and has been expanding ever 
since. The first formal language courses 
were taught in 1941 when the United 
States Army started Japanese language 
classes at the Presidio of San Francisco. 
In the same year, the United States Navy 
began teaching Japanese at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. The State 
Department began teaching language 
courses at the Foreign Service Institute 
(FSI) in 1946. Eventually the army and 
navy language programs were consoli- 
dated into a single language school, the 
Defense Language Institute Foreign 
Language Center in Monterey, Califor- 
nia. For the last 20 years the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the National 
Security Agency have also offered for- 
eign language (FL) instruction; however, 
these programs operate on a smaller 
scale than the Defense Language Insti- 
tute (DLD and FSI. 

In 1985 DLI and FSI taught a com- 
bined total of over 750,000 classroom 
hours of FL instruction. By comparison, 
an estimated 5 million hours of classroom 
instruction in FLs were taught by colleges 
and universities in the United States.! 
While it is impressive that fully one- 
eighth of the post-secondary FL instruc- 
tion offered in the United States was 
provided by these two government lan- 
guage schools, the figures shift dra- 
matically when one considers enrollment 
rather than hours of instruction provided. 
The academic language programs taught 


1. Richard Brod, personal correspondence, 
1986. Data are extrapolated from “Census of 
Foreign Language Registrations” (Survey, Modern 
Language Association, 1983) (see A DFL Bulletin, 
16(2):57-63 [1985]) and “MLA-ADFL Survey of 
Foreign Language Departments” (Survey, Modern 
Language Association and Association of Depart- 
ments of Foreign Languages, 1984-85). 


over 900,000 students, whereas the gov- 
ernment schools taught only about 7000 
students in their standard resident FL 
programs. These data provide clear evi- 
dence that government language schools 
provide more instruction to a relatively 
small number of students, while aca- 
demic programs specialize in large enroll- 
ments of limited duration. This sharp 
contrast is but one of a series of dichoto- 
mies that emerge when one compares 
government and academic language pro- 
grams. In fact, these programs are often 
so different that communication and 
cooperation between the government and 
academic communities have suffered. 

The general attitude of professionals 
in the academic community concerning 
government programs has generally been 
one of indifference. On the other hand, 
the prevalent perception of government 
program administrators has been, be- 
cause of their graduates’ superior profi- 
ciency, that the academic FL commu- 
nity had nothing to offer government 
programs.” 

The fact that there has been no sus- 
tained cooperation between government 
language schocls and the academic com- 
munity in the past cannot be accepted as 
an argument for allowing this situation 
to continue. In fact, the differences 
between government FL schools and 
academic programs increase, rather than 
diminish, the benefits possible from co- 
operative initiatives in areas ranging 
from practical considerations such as 
curriculum development and teacher 
training to more esoteric research initia- 
tives concerning language acquisition, 
teaching methadologies, trait instability, 
and learning styles. 


2. Allen I, Weinstein, “Foreign Language 
Majors: The Washington Perspective,” ADFL 
Bulletin, 4):18-27 (1975). 
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The following comparison between 
government and academic FL programs 
is provided in an attempt to organize 
the diversity present in both programs 
through what could be called a subjective 
factor analysis. This subjective analysis, 
as with statistical data reduction tech- 
niques, has both advantages and disad- 
vantages. At the same time that it 
identifies central tendencies for classifica- 
tion purposes, it is also forced to ignore 
the full range of programs available. FL 
teaching, both inside and outside of the 
government, has always been as diverse 
as the teachers who practice this less 
than perfectly understood art. Readers 
with firsthand experience in either aca- 
demic or government language programs 
will recognize a lack of precise fit if the 
following generalizations are applied to 
any specific course of instruction. Also, 
exceptions to the following generaliza- 
tions clearly exist. Middlebury College’s 
intensive summer sessions and Cornell’s 
Full-year Asian Language Concentration 
program are well-known examples of 
FL instruction that do not fit standard 
academic norms. Similarly, in addition 
to their standard courses, government 
schools offer intreductory classes such 
as FS]’s Familiarization and Short-Term 
training and DLI’s Headstart and Gate- 
way courses. Still, there are identifiable 
trends that have sufficient validity to be 
of use in comparing government and 
academic programs as long as the reader 
recognizes that these descriptions are 
not poles on acontinuum, but measures 
of central tendencies the associated 
ranges of which may indeed overlap. 

The following 11 distinguishing fea- 
tures of FL instruction are therefore 
offered as significant points of departure 
for describing and comparing the FL 
programs of the U.S. government and 
the academic community. 


INSTRUCTIONAL GOALS 


Differences in instructional goals un- 
derlie and contribute to all of the con- 
trasts between government and academic 
programs. The primary purpose of gov- 
ernment FL training is to provide stu- 
dents with sufficient functional language 
ability to prepare them for future job 
assignments. Although the appropriate- 
ness of the term “training” is often 
questioned, government FL programs 
have been generally referred to as training 
programs rather than education pro- 
grams. In contrast, the instructional 
goals of academic language programs 
have been predominately educational in 
that language is taught primarily as a 
means of access to the great literature of 
the world or as a way to expand students’ 
intellectual horizons. In recent years, 
however, some educational programs 
have been moving toward relevant offer- 
ings such as FL for business applications 
and survival courses for tourists. This 
movement has made these courses more 
parallel in purpose to government instruc- 
tion, but it has resulted in the criticism 
that such courses are vocational rather 
than academic. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 


In government language schools al- 
most all.students attending have been 
screened on language learning aptitude; 
however, the minimum entry require- 
ments vary from one government school 
to another. DLI uses as its measure of 
aptitude the Defense Language Aptitude 
Battery, and FSI uses the Modern Lan- 
guage Aptitude Test. No direct equiva- 
lency between scores on the Defense 
Language Aptitude Battery and the 
Modern Language Aptitude Test has — 
been developed, but limited double test- 
ing of students has shown FSI students 
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to have higher aptitude scores than do 
DLI students. FSI students also have 
higher aptitude scores than the popula- 
tion in general. The average score on the 
Modern Language Aptitude Test for its 
norming population was 50 points with 
` a standard deviation of 10. By compar- 
ison, the average score of FSI students 
on this test is now 59.5, or almost a 
standard deviation higher than that found 
in the norming population, The average 
for Foreign Service officers is even 
higher.3 

Almost all of the current DLI students 
are high school graduates and 24 percent 
have a bachelor’s degree or better, but 
no data are available that would allowa 
comparison of language aptitude be- 
tween DLI students and students in 
nongovernment programs. Students in 
secondary school and college programs 
have not been subjected to aptitude 
testing since the late 1960s, when FL 
enroliments began to decline and instruc- 
tional availability exceeded the number 
of students demanding that instruction. 
Undergraduate degree requirements not- 
withstanding, it is likely that self-selec- 
tion through elective enrollments has 
generally placed the more motivated 
and/or gifted students in FL programs. 


CLASS SIZE 


A major difference between govern- 
ment and academic language programs, 
which is immediately obvious even to 
the casual observer, is class size. The 
maximum class size for beginning lan- 
guage classes at DLI is ten students, and 
some classes are taught on a one-on-one 
tutorial basis. Overall, the average class 
size is fewer than eight students. The 


3. Gary Craford, Foreign Service Institute, 
personal communication, 1986. 
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maximum class size at FSI is six students, 
but the average class size is close to one- 
half that number. In contrast, the Mod- 
ern Language Association survey of 
foreign language departments, taken in 
1984 and 1985, revealed average class 
sizes at universities and colleges to be 21 
students per class for beginning classes, 
and 15, 10, and 7 students per class for 
intermediate, advanced, and graduate 
language courses, respectively.4 This 
trend of decreasing average class size for 
advanced courses is also evident at DLI, 
where intermediate and advanced cour- 
ses are generally half the size of the 
initial language training courses. This 
smaller class size, however, is as much 
the result of administrative realities — 
such as the availability of students—as 
of a decision based on pedagogical ra- 
tionale. Regardless of the level of instruc- 
tion, the overall pattern is clear—aca- 
demic language courses are at least twice 
as large as their counterparts in the U.S. 
government. 


CURRICULUM 


There are also significant differences 
in how academic programs and govern- 
ment language programs approach the 
problem of curriculum design and de- 
velopment. Academic instructional pro- 
grams are divided into semesters or 
quarters, and textbooks are written to 
cover at most one academic year of 
study, or about 150 to 160 hours of 
instruction; but courses in government 
programs are specifically designed for 
intensive language instruction ranging 
from 700 to 1400 hours of classroom 
lessons. Another difference in course 
design is found in the relationship be- 


4. Richard Brod, personal correspondence, 
1986; “MLA-ADFL Survey.” 
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tween classroom study and expectations 
for student out-of-class study. Whereas 
a university class might expect up to two 
hours of student preparation outside of 
class for every hour the student spends 
in class, the corresponding expectation 
of government language programs, be- 
cause of the intensive nature of the 
language courses, is only one-half of an 
hour of outside work for each hour of 
classroom instruction. Historically these 
differences have generally precluded the 
sharing of instructional materials be- 
tween academic and government lan- 
guage programs. 

Only recently has this picture begun 
to change. At DLI, commercial text- 
books organized around topical or func- 
tional approaches to language instruction 
have been adopted by the German, 
French, Italian, and Norwegian depart- 
ments and are being considered by other 
departments for portions of their begin- 
ning courses of language instruction. 
Although these textbooks were not de- 
signed for an intensive instructional 
environment, they have been found suit- 
able as core curricula around which sup- 
plementary materials can be developed. 

The major example of government 
instructional materials that have received 
acceptance in the academic community 
can be found in Chinese. A decade ago a 
cooperative effort through the Inter- 
agency Language Roundtable produced 
Standard Chinese: A Modular Ap- 
proach, It is interesting to note that 
these materials found less acceptance 
with the teachers of the agencies that 
produced them than they did with the 
academic community. Currently, if these 
materials are used in government lan- 
guage courses at all, they serve only as 
supplementary materials. At the same 
time, interest in Standard Chinese: A 


Modular Approach remains high in the 
academic community, and these ma- 
terials continue to be sold through the 
DLI Nonresident Training Division and 
the National Audio-Visual Center. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


As with the topics discussed so far, a 
comparison of the professional qualifica- 
tions of language instructors in academic 
settings and in government schools pro- 
vides an interesting contrast. Whereas 
instructors in the academic community 
have to meet minimum certification 
and/or graduate-degree requirements be- 
fore becoming professional language 
teachers, government language schools 
historically have had no such require- 
ments. Nevertheless, they have placed 
great emphasis in their hiring practices 
on the teacher’s target language abilities. 
As a result, teachers in government 
language schools are predominately na- 
tive speakers, or near-native speakers, 
of the languages they teach. They possess 
therefore, on average, higher target lan- 
guage proficiency skills than their aca- 
demic colleagues. 

The possession of near-native pro- 
ficiency has definite practical advantages 
for FL teachers, who must develop au- 
thentic teaching materials and model the 
language for their students. Native 
speakers, however, often lack the broader 
theoretical foundation provided by 
teacher certification and graduate foreign 
language education programs. Therefore, 
all government language schools also 
maintain programs to provide for faculty. 
preservice and in-service training. DLI 
is currently expanding its teacher in- 
service program to include formal 
graduate degree programs for qualified 
faculty. 
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STUDENT ASSESSMENT 


All government language schools 
measure the success of their programs 
against a common language proficiency 
scale. This scale defines various levels of 
ability according to the functions to be 
performed in the target language, the 
context in which those functions are to 
be accomplished, and how accurately 
they must be carried out. With only a 
few exceptions, academic programs 
assess student learning through the assign- 
ment of norm-referenced grading sys- 
tems, such as letter grades A through F, 
assigned on a curve or similar distribu- 
tion system. 

It is probably important to note that 
the preference in government language 
schools for proficiency-based grading 
has not always been universal. Prior to 
1982, all major DLI language tests used 
norm-referenced grading procedures. 
Even tests that purported to be cri- 
terion-referenced included elaborate 
score conversion procedures to adjust 
scores according to student performance 
norms. Thus while all language depart- 
ments used the same grade categories— 
in this case, integers ranging from zero 
to five instead of the letters F to A— 
there was no functional comparability 
of grades assigned across language 
departments. A level-three rating, for 
instance, communicated only that the 
recipient graduated in the top of his or 
her class and not that the student had 
achieved a functional language ability 
comparable to students assigned level 
three in other language departments. 

While the shift from achievement to 
proficiency testing as the preferred form 
of summative student evaluation at DLI 
has been as difficult as any other signifi- 
cant change in an educational system, it 
has brought with it observable benefits. 


The availability of common functional 
standards for measuring language ability 
across languages has allowed the compu- 
tation of statistics showing the relative 
difficulty of various foreign languages 
for American learners and has justified 
the lengthening of some courses. Since 
proficiency tests are aimed at testing 
integrated language ability, rather than 
the content of a specific course or the 
techniques stressed in a particular 
method, proficiency testing has also 
allowed more meaningful research on 
language teaching methodologies and 
on curriculum options. 

This is not to imply that proficiency 
testing is the only kind of language 
testing used. Norm-referenced grading 
continues to be used as the dominant 
testing and grading method for formative 
student evaluation in some government 
schools. 


LENGTH OF STUDY 


The number of hours in an instruc- 
tional program is determined by the 
program’s duration and by its intensity. 
Government language courses are gener- 
ally more intense and longer in duration 
than academic courses. The norm for 
government language instruction is 25 
to 30 hours per week of structured 
classroom activity, which is five to ten 
times more intense than normal college 
courses, Of course, some academic pro- 
grams offer intensive language instruc- 
tion, and some government language 
schools offer what is referred to as part- 
time language courses, which meet only 
a few hours a week. Each of these 
deviations from the norm, however, 
represents a very small portion of the 
language instruction offered. 

The duration of language courses 
taught at government language schools 
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also distinguishes government instruc- 
tion from its academic counterpart. 
While it is true that even within govern- 
ment programs there are language 
familiarization courses of relatively short 
duration, the standard basic, or elemen- 
tary, courses of instruction run from six 
months to nearly a year and include 
approximately 700 to 1400 instructional 
hours. 

It is also worthy of note that this 
variance in basic course lengths is the 
result of establishing those lengths accord- 
ing to the demonstrated relative difficulty 
of various languages. This contrasts 
sharply with the academic practice of 
two years of undergraduate language 
courses—usually less than 300 instruc- 
tional hours—-followed by upper-division 
literature courses, many of which use 
English as the language of instruction 
and, therefore, provide only minimal 
FL exposure. One unfortunate outcome 
of forcing all academic language pro- 
grams into the same procrustean sched- 
ule of the standard four-year curriculum 
is that students of more difficult lan- 
guages, such as Russian or Chinese, are 
not as well prepared to handle authentic 
literature as are students of languages 
such as Spanish or French, which are 
easier for American students. 


SKILL MODALITIES 


Historically, another distinguishing 
feature of government, versus academic, 
language programs has been the em- 
phasis placed upon teaching particular 
skill modalities. Because of the nature of 
future job assignments, listening and 
speaking skills have always enjoyed a 
high priority in government instruc- 
tional programs. Academic programs 
have been influenced by the perceived 
literary goals of their clientele, which, 


combined with the reality that there has 
always been too little time to master all 
skill modalities, has led to an emphasis 
on reading as the most easily taught and 
tested FL skill. Furthermore, attempts 
at developing communicative courses, 
which emphasized speaking and compre- 
hension, have at times been dismissed as 
not academically rigorous. 

Of course, the problem of trying to 
teach a foreign language within an 
unreasonably short time span is not 
unique to the academic community. In 
the mid-seventies, DLI offered special 
aural comprehension courses for per- 
sonnel whose job assignments would 
require them to intercept radio broad- 
casts. The philosophy was that by 
eliminating all speaking requirements 
from the course, students would be able 
to spend more time developing their 
listening comprehension skills. The 
courses were abolished in 1981, because 
the expected results were not attained. ` 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODOLOGIES 


This topic is especially hard to discuss 
because there is probably more variance 
in teaching techniques and methods 
across teachers within either setting than 
there is between government and aca- 
demic language programs. Even within 
government, schools—such as DLI, 
which has proclaimed at various times 
throughout its history a series of official 
methodologies, such as the Army Method, 
the Audio-Lingual Method, the Aural 
Comprehension Method, Self-paced In- 
struction, Criterion-referenced Instruc- 
tion, and, most recently a proficiency- 
oriented, eclectic approach referred to 
as Progressive Skills Integration—the 
actual methodologies employed in the 
classroom continue to be mostly de- 
pendent upon the instructor’s own 
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experiences and preferences. One perceiv- 
able trend is that within government 
language schools, the mere size of the 
instructional program has resulted in 
more regimentation of class schedules 
and, therefore, of the teaching process. 
Thus one observes greater variety and 
experimentation today within the aca- 
demic community than in government 
language schools. 


LANGUAGE SKILL LEVELS 
ATTAINED 


The proficiency skill levels attained 
by students in government language 
schools are by no means uniform across 
all programs. The speaking skills of 
graduates from FSI and the Central 
Intelligence Agency Language Schools 
are generally in the range of levels two to 
three, with reading skills equal to or 
better than the speaking results. The 
results attained by students at DLI are 
lower, attributable at least in part to the 
lower aptitude scores of students and 
somewhat larger class sizes. Still, the 
language proficiency of DLI students 
graduating from their basic course of 
instruction is equal to that of language 
majors graduating from undergraduate 
programs in the United States.‘ 


EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


In this category, neither government 
nor academic language programs pro- 
vide a praiseworthy model. Disciplined, 
empirical research hag been almost non- 
existent within the government schools, 
where program evaluation has been con- 


5. John B. Carroll, The Foreign Language 
Attainments of Language Majors in the Senior 
Year: A Survey Conducted in U.S. Colleges and 
Universities, ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- 
vice ED 013 343 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Education, 1967). 
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ducted essentially through trial and error. 
While the research picture looks a little 
brighter on the academic side, the 
research projects under way continue to 
be limited both in number and in scope. 
Most bandwagon teaching method- 
ologies have never been empirically tested, 
and almost nore have been tested across 
a significant period of instruction. It is 
this shared, critical need for meaningful 
research on FL acquisition issues that 
provides both the best rationale for 
cooperative research efforts and the best 
opportunity for meaningful cooperation 
between government and academic lan- 


guage programs. 


INTERPRETING THE FACTORS 


The foreign language profession—a 
profession that has as one of its highest 
goals the improved understanding of 
peoples from different cultural back- 
grounds—has had an internal communi- 
cations problem. The cursory analysis 
of the preceding 11 factors has high- 
lighted some of the differences that have 
contributed to this cross-cultural com- 
munications gap between the govern- 
ment and academic FL teaching commu- 
nities; however, the differences cited ‘in 
no way justify the continued segregation 
of these two groups. Rather, these 
obviously complementary differences 
mandate enhanced communication and 
cooperation if the profession is to be 
successful in establishing and executing 
a national agenda. 

Language is the most complex of all 
human behaviors, and learning is the 
least understood of human activities. 
What is known about language learning 
is far less than what we do not know. The 
breadth and variety of experience, which 
is anatural outgrowth of the differences 
between academic and government lan- 
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guage programs, actually mandates 


cooperation if a complete and balanced - 


program of research in the discipline of 
foreign language learning is ever to 
become a reality. 


PROPOSED PLAN OF ACTION 


Recognizing the need for more empir- 
ical research to support its instructional 
program, DLI has created a research 
office to plan, conduct, and coordinate 
empirical research on topics related to 
second language acquisition. DLI is 
now ready, using options available to all 
government schools, to expand that 
program to include cooperative efforts 
with the academic community. 

There are at least three options for 
government schools to pursue such 
cooperative research ventures: permis- 
sive research, research funded through 
the Intergovernmental Personnel Act 
(IPA), and contract research. 


Permissive research 


The first option might best be called 
permissive research in that the research 
topic or question would be proposed by 
a member of the academic community, 
but would be carried out in a government 
school where it would be easier to obtain 
significant numbers of students receiving 
sufficient hours of instruction to draw 
meaningful conclusions. This type of 
arrangement would especially benefit 
researchers working with less commonly 
taught languages because they would 
otherwise have to set up cumbersome 
multiyear, longitudinal studies to get 
equivalent results in an academic setting. 
Of course, such arrangements would be 
beneficial to the host school, because at 
minimal cost—through the contribution 
of faculty and student time to support a 


project—it would benefit from the 
research results. In summary, the distin- 
guishing features of this program would 
be that: 


—research would be proposed by a 
member of the academic com- 
munity; 

—specific projects would be approved 
by the participating government 
language school; 


—the government language school 
would provide students and re- 
_ search support; 


—the researcher would share data 
with the host school as collected 
and analyzed; and 


—results of the research and any 
products associated with it would 
be shared with the host school. 


IPA-funded research 


The second option for cooperative 
research is made possible through the 
IPA. This federal statute provides the 
most flexible opportunity for govern- 
ment funding of academic research. Be- 
cause IPA agreements are generally 
limited to a maximum of two years for a 
given individual or project, IPA funding 
can be awarded noncompetitively. A 
specific research project might be pro- 
posed by a member of either the 
academic or the government language 
research community. The essential re- 
quirement is that the university re- 
searcher and a government research - 
office agree that the research project is 
of sufficient mutual interest to warrant 
entering into a formal agreement. Fund- 
ing for the project is then transferred 
from the government language school to 
the researcher’s university, which con- 
tinues to pay his or her salary and 
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expenses. Specifically, IPA funding 
covers full salary, benefits. and travel 
plus per diem, for short projects, or full 
moving expenses, for longer projects. 
The beauty of IPA agreements is their 
simplicity and their flexibility. Agree- 
ments may cover one researcher per 
project, several full-time researchers for 
a single project, one researcher for 
multiple projects, or even part of one or 
more researchers’ time for a project of 
interest to the government language 
school, while allowing the remainder of 
the researchers’ time to be spent on 
other projects of interest to them or their 
university. 


Contract research 


The third option for conducting 
cooperative research endeavors is avail- 
able through standard governmental pro- 
cedures of requests for praposals and 
related contracts. Since these procedures 
include a lot of administrative work for 
the contracting agency, this option would 


normally only be used for larger projects 
that were of great interest to the govern- 
ment and that had sufficient lead time to 
allow for proposal preparation, competi- 
tive review of proposals, and execution 
of the funding process. 


CONCLUSION 


Because of the complementary fea- 
tures of government and academic lan- 
guage programs, it is imperative that 
both of these communities be considered 
in establishing a national agenda to 
improve FL instruction in the United 
States. The foundation for improve- 
ments in the field will be meaningful 
research. Opportunities for joint re- 
search abound, and administrative ve- 
hicles exist that allow cooperative re- 
search efforts utilizing the strengths of 
both the academic and government 
language teaching communities. If we, 
as a profession, are to improve the 
national status of second languages, we 
must work together to take advantage of 
these opportunities. 
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Foreign Language Teacher Education: 
Current Practices and an Assessment of Needs 


By ALICE C. OMAGGIO and STANLEY L. SHINALL 


ABSTRACT: This article describes current practice in foreign language 
teacher education programs—middle-school through post-secondary 
levels—and provides recommendations for change that might be facilitated 
through the development of a national foreign language pedagogical 
research agenda. Discussion of teacher education practices centers around 
the following concerns: (1) policies regarding the admission and retention 
of students; (2) the content of teacher education programs, including core 
courses in the subject-matter specialization or major, professional education 
courses, and instruction in methodology; (3) preservice teaching ex- 
periences; (4) certification standards; and (5) in-service opportunities and 
maintenance of professional skills. The qualifications of teacher-training 
personnel, for both secondary and post-secondary settings, are also 
discussed. Recommendations for the development of a national agenda are 
grouped into three categories: (1) research and development activities; (2) - 
in-service development opportunities; and (3) opportunities for leadership 
training. Such an agenda should aid the profession in its efforts to bring 
about needed change in the education and geveiopmes! of the nation’s 
foreign language teachers. 
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T is the purpose of this article to 

describe current practices in foreign 
Janguage teacher education and to pro- 
vide recommendations for change that 
might be incorporated into a national 
agenda for the improvement of foreign 
language education. The national agenda 
should address the needs of both the 
preprofessional—preservice—and the 
professional—in-service—members of 
the foreign language/second language 
teaching fields: It should therefore be 
determined not just by extrinsic pres- 
sures, such as those coming from state 
legislatures and national committees on 
educational policies, but also by in- 
trinsic need. 

The first two parts of this article 
examine current teacher-training prac- 
tices within foreign language pro- 
grams—middle-school through post-sec- 
ondary—identify and discuss problem 
areas, and make recommendations for 
change. The final section suggests how a 
national agenda might be developed to 
meet the needs assessed. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER 
EDUCATION: CURRENT PRACTICES 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The 1980s have witnessed the for- 
mation of national, regional, state, and 
local committees that have produced 
numerous reports reflecting the crisis in 
education. There is universally expressed 
concern about teacher education in terms 
‘of the nature of program participants, 
delivery systems, and the qualifications 
of those completing teacher education 
programs and entering the profession, 
certificate in hand. 

In response to the demands being 
made of today’s teachers, it is clear that 
the content, methodology, and structure 
of the teacher-training curriculum need 


to be reassessed. In order to compare 
teacher education models and review cur- 
rent practice, the following areas common 
to most programs can be examined: 


—admission and retention of stu- 
dents; 


—content of subject-matter special- 
ization—courses in language, gram- | 
mar, literature, civilization; 

—professional education courses; 

—methods courses; 

—preservice teaching experiences; 


—standards for certification and 
follow-up after certification; and 


—in-service opportunities and main- 
tenance of professional skills. 


These areas will now be addressed | 
through seven questions. Under each 
question, current practice will be sum- 
marized and recommendations for change 
will be made. 


1. How are students admitted 
to and retained in 
teacher education programs? 


Current practice. Admissibility to 
teacher education programs has been an 
area of grave concern nationally. In- 
dividual states are currently setting ad- 
mission standards of minimum competen- 
cies for those who wish to enter the 
teaching profession. While testing instru- 
ments and cut-off minimum scores may 
vary, most states are demanding that 
both elementary and secondary educa- 
tion students demonstrate basic compe- 
tency in the reading and writing of 
English, speech communication, and 
mathematics, regardless of the teaching 
field. A state-by-state summary of en- 
trance-level testing is provided by Draper, 
Graham, and Johnstone, along with 
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other state initiatives and activities in 
foreign languages and international 
studies.! i 

In addition to changing entrance 
requirements, individual institutions 
have practiced a range of review proce- 
dures of their own to determine retention 
in teacher education programs. For the 
most part, however, students tend to be 
retained on the basis of a general grade- 
point average with little attention to 
their performance in specific subject- 
matter areas. 


Recommendations. Entry-level testing 
for competence in basic skills is a trend 
that should be universally applied in 
order to assure that candidates for 
teacher education meet professional intel- 
lectual standards. Retention of candi- 
dates should be based on periodic review 
of their performance on various criteria 
set by the program and relating to 
language proficiency, subject-matter ex- 
pertise, and professional competence. 
Such a review should ideally include an 
assessment of language proficiency at 
various points throughout their program, 
as well as a consideration of their perfor- 
mance in their major subject and in 
professional education coursework. 


2. What is the content of teacher 
education programs and who 
provides the training? 


Current practice. Jorstad? has outlined 
the history of the professional prepara- 


1. Jamie B. Draper, Elizabeth H. Graham, 
and Tamara S. Johnstone, State Initiatives and 
Activities in Foreign Lenguages and International 
Studies (Washington, DC: Joint National Com- 
mittee for Languages, 1986), pp. 1-22. 

2. Helen Jorstad, “The Education and Reed- 
ucation of Teachers,” in Learning a Second 
Language: Seventy-ninth Yearbook of the National 


tion of language teachers in the United 
States and has pointed to the importance 
of the Modern Language Association’s 
(MLA’s) statement of qualifications for 
secondary school teachers of modern 
foreign languages.3 Jorstad maintained 
that this statement is fundamentally 
relevant even in the 1980s, since most 
programs attempt to comply with state 
standards that are based on those 
guidelines. 

At the present time, many profes- 
sional organizations representing sub- 
ject-matter disciplines are reviewing and 
revising guidelines for teacher prepara- 
tion. The American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages is cur- 
rently undertaking a revision of the 
MLA guidelines in a three-year project 
funded by the federal government. 

The 1966 version of the MLA guide- 
lines states that foreign language teachers 
should be able to: 


—develop their students’ control of 
listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing skills; 

—help students understand another 
culture through language study and 
understand how that culture con- 
trasts with U.S. culture; 


—help students develop an apprecia- 
tion of foreign literature; 


—choose and use materials, methods, 
and equipment appropriately; 


—diagnose students’ difficulties and 
evaluate their progress in learning 
a language; and 





Society for the Study of Education, part 2, ed. 
Frank M. Grittner (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1980), pp. 168-85. 

3. “Guidelines for Teacher Education Pro- 
grams in Modern Foreign Languages,” Modern 
Language Journal, 50(6):342-44 (Oct. 1966). 
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-—work with teachers of other subjects 
in the school. 


While this important statement has 
had impact, compliance from program 
to progrem has been determined by the 
availability of staff, staff interest, profes- 
sional preparation of teacher develop- 
ment personnel, and availability of 
funding. At the present time, institu- 
tional resources are frequently being 
channeled to programs of high demand, 
such as engineering, business, and techno- 
logical sciences. Education has typically 
not been considered an area high on the 
priority list for funding. 

This diversity in institutional re- 
sources explains the great variety in 
content-area programs. Although a state 
may specify the minimum total hours in 
a specialty area, the approved program 
determines the nature of those hours. 
Many programs have traditionally been 
heavy in literature, for example, to the 
neglect of other important areas such as 
conversation, civilization, and culture. 
Jarvis and Bernhardt maintain that there 
has been relatively little change in the 
preparation of foreign language teachers 
in subject-matter content in the past 
twenty years.* Results of a survey of 
practicing teachers dane by Brickell and 
Paul reveal that only 35 percent of the 
course work typically taken was in 
language and linguistics and 15 percent 
in culture and civilization, while 45 
percent of the courses were in literature.‘ 
In that same survey, it was shown that 
inattention to the development of lan- 
guage proficiency and cultural under- 


4, Gilbert A. Jarvis and Elizabeth B. Bernhardt, 
“Foreign Language Teacher Education,” Eric 
Digest, pp. 1-2 (Sept. 1984). 

5. Henry M. Brickell and Regina H. Paul, 
“Ready for ths 80s? A Look at Foreign Language 
Teachers and Teaching at the Start of the Decade,” 
Foreign Language Annals, 15(3):169-84 (1982). 


standing is of major concern to many 
practicing teachers. 

The core curriculum—or subject- 
matter area—of the foreign language 
teaching major is frequently obtained 
through a department of arts and letters 
while the professional education and 
methodology courses are taken through 
an education curriculum. Sometimes 
the degree is awarded through a college 
of education; sometimes it is taken as a 
specialization within liberal arts and 
science. In the latter situation, many 
faculty view literary scholarship as more 
prestigious than pedagogical concerns, 
leading to an unfortunate tradition of 
separation between the two faculty 
interests. 


Recommendations. Attention must 
be given to the development of language 
proficiency and cultural understanding 
in the preparation of teacher candidates, 
and aregular assessment procedure must 
be provided. In the case of teacher 
candidates whose skills are below profes- 
sional expectations, opportunities must 
be provided for remediation and further 
development. While the importance of 
literary understanding cannot be dis- 
counted, program content should reflect 
most directly those skills that will be 
needed in teaching students in the middle 
and secondary schools. 

By the same token, those responsible 
tor the education of preservice teachers 
should have adequate expertise in second 
language acquisition and should be 
aware of the needs of the future teacher 
in the secondary school context. More is 
said about this matter under question 5. 


3. What professional education 
courses are included? 


Current practice. Imig noted in 1982 
that while 41 percent of the program for 
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aspiring elementary school teachers is 
devoted to professional study, 30 percent 
of the offerings for secondary school 
teachers are designated for generic educa- 
tion courses, that is, non-subject-matter 
specific.é Professional education courses 
typically present background in the 
history of education, philosophy of educa- 
tion, school policy, curriculum, teaching 
skills, educational psychology, teaching 
resources, learner assessment, and sim- 
ilar content. In the Brickell and Paul 
study mentioned earlier, these kinds of 
education courses were rated lowest 
among four categories of program offer- 
ings, which consisted of foreign language 
courses, studies in a foreign country, ed- 
ucation courses, and student teaching. 

The percentage of time currently 
devoted to these courses is a major 
concern. Because cf state mandates, 
intended to assure that teachers are 
prepared to handle broad ranges of 
ability levels and cultural and ethnic 
diversity, additional hours or course 
modification may be required. The 
modification of courses is frequently 
viewed as a dilution of subject matter 
and an interference with academic 
freedom. The creation of new courses 
either lengthens the program or leads to 
the deletion of offerings considered im- 
portant to the program. 


Recommendations. The sequence and 
nature of professional education courses 
should be carefully assessed. There 
should be a willingness to abandon or 
modify courses that are not strictly 
applicable to the needs of the prospective 
teacher. Attention should be given to 


6. Donald C. Imig, “Oversight on Teacher 
Education,” ED 225 970 (Report given at the 
Hearing before the Subcommittee on Postsecondary 
Education, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, 98th Cong., 1983). 


recommendations such as those found 
in the report of the Holmes Group, 
which suggests massive streamlining and 
restructuring of teacher education pro- 
grams in this country.’ 


4. What is the nature of 
instruction in methods? 


Current practice. Methodology courses 
may be offered by an education college 
or within arts and letters, either by 
specialists or by willing faculty. There is 
great variation in the nature of such 
courses and in the approach of the teach- 
ing faculty. For example, methods 
courses may be generic, grouping. stu- 
dents from all disciplines, often with 
close attention to none. Occasionally 
the courses are designed to accommodate 
all students majoring in a language, with 
little attention to the particular needs 
of specific languages. Sometimes the 
methods courses are language specific. 
On occasion there are multiple methods 
courses that combine features of all of 
the aforementioned approaches. In addi- 
tion, methods courses may be heavily 
theoretical with little opportunity for 
practical application, or they may be 
cookbook in nature with a wide variety 
of how-to handouts and little study of 
the theoretical underpinnings. Most of 
the time they deal primarily with begin- 
ning levels of language instruction, while 
approaches appropriate to the advanced 
levels are barely considered. In all these 
cases, the total needs of the preservice 
teacher are neglected, since only the 
development of the ability to make 
informed decisions is the goal of instruc- 
tion in methodology. 


7. Tomorrow’s Teachers: A Report of the 
Holmes Group (East Lansing, MI: Holmes Group, 
1986). 
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Student teachers cast into the real 
world may suddenly find themselves 
confronted with responsibilities for 
which they are not prepared. The Brickell 
and Paul survey referred to earlier 
revealed that in-service teachers consider 
their course work in methodology, often 
studied just prior to or in conjunction 
with the practicum, as being “too little 
too late.” Many said that well-designed 
methods courses offering practical ideas 
for their particular subject matter were 
essential to their preparation. Some 
institutions have increased offerings in 
methodology to accommodate different 
stages of preprofessional growth and 
experience. The proper sequencing of 
these courses with other professional 
education courses is critically important, 
but sometimes difficult to manage be- 
cause of other academic requirements. 


Recommendations. The Holmes Group 
report and other studies reflect concern 
for the development of critical thinking 
skills in preservice teacher education 
experiences. It is unlikely that most 
individuals are able to develop such 
skills in a single methods course or in a 
single student-teaching experience. Meth- 
odological instruction should begin early 
and develop throughout the preservice 
teacher’s academic program. As Lange 
points out, instruction in methodology 
should be linked to field observations in 
language classrooms, microteaching ex- 
periences, videotaping of the preservice 
teacher with self-evaluation, and other 
clinical teaching experiences that are 
supervised and evaluated.® The recogni- 
tion that the preprofessional needs a 
variety of experiences has led many 


8. Dale L. Lange, “Teacher Development 
and Certification in Foreign Languages: Where Is 
the Future?” Modern Language Journal, 
” 67(4):374-81 (Winter 1983). 


states to mandate early field experience 
hours: student observations, parateach- 
ing, and the like. Here again, the number 
of hours varies from state to state. 
Illinois, for example, requires 100 hours, 
whereas Ohio requires 300. 

Furthermore, it is essential that in- 
struction in methodology be tied to an 
organizing principle, such as the con- 
cept of proficiency. Preservice teachers 
need a framework within which to make 
critical decisions on a day-to-day basis 
in their teaching. A concept like pro- 
ficiency, as defined in the American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages’ guidelines,’ helps in the goal 
clarification process and allows teachers 
to design curricula, select materials, and 
create activities that are appropriate to 
their students’ needs and current level of 
competence. In addition, teachers can 
assess student progress more confidently 
using a nationally accepted standard or 
measure, or adapting classroom tests to 
reflect such a standard. 


5. What is the nature of 
preservice teaching experiences? 


Current practice. The practicum— 
student teaching or practice teaching— 
is another area of diversity among institu- 
tions. Such experiences range from eight 
weeks to a full semester or more. As 
programs are being reviewed, there is a 
general trend to lengthen the practice- 
teaching experience and to provide 
clinical experiences in a number of 
settings. The qualifications of cooper- 
ating teachers vary from program to 
program as do efforts to train and 
involve such teachers actively in the 
professional development and evaluation 


< 9, ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines (Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, NY: American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, 1985). 
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of the student teacher. Supervision of 
the practice teacher also varies in terms 
of the qualifications of the supervisor, 
the number of visits, the feedback given 
to the student teacher, evaluative pro- 
cedures, and grading. 


Recommendations. The Holmes re- 
port recommends multiple preservice 
teaching experiences, and it urges a 
more extensive role for the public school 
cooperating teachers in the education 
and evaluation of teacher candidates. 
Teaching experiences should be planned 
to achieve specific purposes and should 
familiarize teacher candidates with var- 
ious learning environments such as class- 
rooms, laboratories, computer facilities, 
and the like. In addition, the perfor- 
mance of preservice teachers needs to be 
evaluated regularly, and they need to 
learn techniques for self-evaluation as 


/ weil. Institutions that might find it diffi- 


cult to provide more clinical experiences 
might rely on videotaped materials for 
this phase of teacher development. 

Supervisors and cooperating teachers 
must have qualifications that assure 
teacher candidates of the most produc- 
tive and rewarding teaching experiences. 
Among these qualifications are excellent 
interpersonal skills, solid academic prep- 
aration in foreign language education, 
and professional skills that reflect an 
understanding of current theory and 
practice, 


6. What standards for certification 
‘ exist and what follow-up is 
given to teachers after 
they leave the program? 


Current practice. Many states con- 
tinue to certify programs rather than 
individuals. These programs are expected 
to comply with guidelines established by 
state boards of higher education. The 
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most broadi7 accepted standards for 
program app-oval are those established 
by the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacker Education, which have 
just been revised, and programs applying 
for approval after September 1988 will 
be expected to meet the new criteria. 
Some of the most important of these 
new standarcs are discussed later, in the 
recommendations section. 

In current practice, an individual 
applies for certification having completed 
an approved program requiring a given 
number of content hours, a given set of 
professional education courses, a prac- 
ticum, and perhaps a variety of state- 
mandated requirements such as constitu- 
tion exams and the like. Recommenda- 
tion or endcrsement by the institution 
satisfies certification requirements. 
Proof of the competency of the indi- 
vidual is a matter of major concern, 


however, and has prompted movements 


within the profession to monitor itself. 
This was the rationale behind the develop- 
ment of the MLA Cooperative Foreign 
Language Proficiency Tests, formulated 
in the National Defense Education Act 
and produced by the Educational Testing 


Service in 1961. This battery of stan- | 


dardized tes-s represented an attempt to 
measure the strengths of candidates in 
the areas specified in the MLA guide- 
lines. Today the profession is reexamin- 
ing the ques-ion of competency with the 


development of the American Council. 


on the Teacaing of Foreign Languages’ 
proficiency tests, which currently exist 
for speakin2z and are being developed 
for reading Many states are seriously 
considering using these and other mea- 
sures of prcficiency in the certification 
of foreign lenguage teachers. 


Recomrrendations. Included, among: 
, the National Council for Accreditation” 
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of Teacher Education’s new criteria for 

teacher education programs are require- 

ments for entrance-level competency 

testing, provision of a strong background 

in liberal arts and sciences, a minimum 

of 10 weeks of student teaching, involve- 

ment of practicing teachers in curriculum 
and policy development, inclusion of 
research about effective teaching in the 

education courses offered, and rigorous 

academic training in the subject-matter 

area. It seems equally important that 

institutions monitor the language compe- 

tence of individuals presenting them- 
selves for certification, using a standard 

examination procedure that is widely 

accepted. 

An interesting development in certifi- 
cation practice is the recommendation 
of the Holmes Group. The recommenda- 
tion is for a three-tier system of teacher 
licensing: (1) novice teacher—or in- 
structor—whose nonrenewable certifi- 
cate would last only a few years and 
whose teaching must be supervised by a 
professional teacher; (2) professional, 
who would have completed a fifth year 
of academic training, at the master’s 
level, and extensive supervised teaching 
to be qualified to assume full respon- 
sibility for teaching the subjects to 
students; and (3) career professional, 
requiring further academic study—nor- 
mally the earning of a doctorate—in one 
of several professional areas as well as 
evidence of outstanding teaching. The 
recommendations of the Holmes Group 
may or may not be widely endorsed, but 
they are bound to affect both program 
structure and certification practices in 
the future. | 

Another group that has potential 
impact on reshaping the teaching profes- 
sion is the Carnegie Forum on Education 
and the Economy, which has just issued 
a report proposing a national teacher 
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certification system for basic subject- 
matter competency and for advanced 
levels of skill and specialization. The 
report recommends different types of 
certification that would become the basis 
for differential pay scales. The national 
certification process would not be directly 
linked to a degree in education or to 
individual state licensing processes, 
allowing for alternative certification pro- 
cedures. Some educators feel that there 
is a risk in nationalizing certification 
procedures since other public school 
policy is now the province of the states 
and local school districts. The two major 
national teacher unions—the American 
Federation of Teachers and the National 
Education Asscciation—have, however, 
endorsed this report on the condition 
that teachers dominate the national cer- 
tification process. The ACTFL Pro- 
ficiency Guidelines, mentioned earlier, 
and other similar measures could well be 
included in accrediting foreign language 
teachers if national certification were to 
become a reality. 


7. What opportunities exist 
for in-service teacher development 
activities? How are professional 
skills maintained? 


Current practice, Professional train- 
ing opportunities include in-service days 
at local schools, attendance at local, 
regional, state, and national meetings, 
participation in summer intensive work- 
shops and immersion activities, the 
reading of professional journals and 
newsletters, and travel and study abroad. 
According to the Brickell and Paul 
survey, about 75 percent of foreign 
language teachers have had some formal 
in-service experiences in the past ten 
years. Only about 65 percent of such 
experiences, however, were directly re- 
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lated to foreign languages and were 
typically limited to one day per academic 
year. The teachers in the survey were 
particularly interested in opportunities 
to improve their spoken language pro- 
ficiency and to learn new approaches to 
classroom instruction. There is no con- 
ceivable way, however, that one in- 
service day could make any lasting 
difference in a teacher’s performance in 
these areas. 

In a 1983 survey, Wright found that 
only 25 percent of teacher education 
institutions gave high priority to ini- 
tiating or increasing in-service training 
programs. In fact, 46 percent of the 
institutions surveyed showed only very 
little interest in devoting resources to 
such endeavors.!° Fisher correctly states 
that the ordinary way of training teachers 
in educational institutions is insufficient 
for the needs at hand, and emphasizes 
the need for federal support in improving 
teacher education.!! It seems clear that 
while teachers are expressing a need for 
more in-service opportunities, it is diffi- 
cult for institutions faced with serious 
financial constraints and program de- 
velopment needs to devote adequate 
time and resources to the needs of 
practicing teachers. 


Recommendations. Itis evident from . 


this profile of the current situation that 
there is a tangible need for more in- 
service educational opportunities for 
the nation’s foreign language teachers, 
as well as funding to support such 
efforts. Recommendations for the direc- 


10. Douglas A. Wright, “Teacher Preparation 
in the Use of Computers,” Bulletin of the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (Wash- 
ington, DC: Office of Education, 1986), pp. 1-16. 

11. Francis D. Fisher, “Computer-Assisted 
Education: What’s Not Happening?” Journal of 
Computer-Based Instruction, 9(1):19-27 (Summer 
1982). 


tion these efforts might take are made 
later in this article. 


POST-SECONDARY TEACHER 
EDUCATION: A SUMMARY OF 
CURRENT PRACTICES AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGE 


If, in the previous section, the prepara- 
tion that most secondary-school teachers 
of foreign languages have obtained 
before beginning their careers seemed 
less than adequate, consider for a 
moment that most teaching assistants 
(TAs) at the university level have had no 
preservice preparation at all. Further- 
more, in nearly one-fourth of the lan- 
guage departments surveyed by Schulz 
in 1979, no in-service training what- 
soever was provided for TAs during the 
course of their tenure as graduate 
students.!2 Yet TAs are often responsible 
for much of the lower-division under- 


- graduate instruction in language depart- 


ments across the country. As Ervin and 
Muyskens point out, “To many under- 
graduate foreign language students, 
their TA is the foreign language 
department.” 

In 1963, the McAllister report, pre- 
pared by the MLA, revealed that 60 
percent of the institutions using TAs 
provided no training, offered no course 
work in methodology, made no arrange- 
ments for class visitation by faculty, and 
provided no effective supervision.!*4 Re- 


12. Renate A. Schulz, “TA Training, Super- 
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guages,” Modern Language Journal, 50(6):402 
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cent surveys and reports indicate that 


the preparation of TAs has been im- 
proving to some extent over the past two 
decades. The current situation in college 
language teacher preparation will now 
be assessed through five questions, which 
serve to organize the discussion in this 
section. 


1. Who is responsible for teacher 
development at the college level? 


Current practice. According to the 
results of Schulz’s survey of 370 graduate 
degree-granting departments of foreign 
languages, linguistics, and comparative 
literature, fewer than one in five of the 
faculty members responsible for TA 
training and supervision had any formal 
training in foreign language education. 
As Dvorak points out, many institutions 
apparently still prefer the so-called left- 
handed language program coordinator 
(LPC). “That is, they hope to hire an 
individual whose training and research 
interests lie in another field, but who can 
be asked to use the left hand to manage 
part of the language program, plus some 
TA supervision, on the side.”!5 An 
examination of the MLA job lists from 
recent years reveals that this is indeed 
the case in many instances. There are, how- 
ever, an increasing number of tenure- 
track positions calling for a language 
teaching specialist, excluding quite spe- 
cifically candidates whose primary grad- 
uate preparation is in literature. This 
trend is encouraging, not only because it 
will undoubtedly improve the quality of 
lower-division university language pro- 
grams, but also because it will provide 
for the training of future teachers at the 


15. Trisha Dvorak, “The Ivory Ghetto: The 
Place of the Language Program Coordinator in a 
Research Institution,” Hispania, 69:217 (Mar. 
1986). 


university level. The importance of this 
latter function becomes clear when one 
realizes that the graduate teaching 
assistantship may be the only teacher 
development opportunity future lan- 
guage and literature professors will have 
before entering into the profession, since 
no certificate for college teaching, com- 
parable to the one obtained by high 
school teachers, currently exists. 

Even if an increasing number of depart- 
ments begin employing adequately trained 
teaching specialists to coordinate lower- 
division programs and supervise teaching 
assistants, there are serious problems 
that must still be addressed relating to 
the role and status of LPCs in their own 
departments. These issues will be treated 
under question 5. 


Recommendations. \t is clear that the 
individual primarily responsible for 
teacher education in a college or univer- 
sity language department in which the 
TA system is used should be a profes- 
sional with special preparation for the 
job. Specifically, the person should be 
an expert in second language acquisition 
and learning who can connect theory to 
practice. This means that the LPC has 
developed expertise in such areas as 
applied linguistics, psycholinguistics, 
language teaching methodology, testing 
and evaluation, educational research, 
curriculum design, and supervision, and 
has done doctoral work in these areas as 
his or her primary focus. 

Dvorak summarizes the task of the 
LPC as “{translating] what is known 
about language learning into a coherent 
and reasoned plan for language teaching, 
and [implementing] the plan through 
effective methodology.”!§6 More specif- 
ically, this task comprises at least four 
steps: (1) articulating curricular objec- 
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tives; (2) designing a curriculum to > 


achieve these objectives; (3) implement- 
ing the program through the selection 
and creation of materials, designing 
syllabi, training staff in methodological 
techniques and strategies, and the like; 
and (4) supervising and evaluating staff 
performance, as well as student progress 
in terms of achievement of course goals 
and proficiency levels attained. Because 
lower-division courses taught by TAs 
are, financially and numerically speaking, 
the lifeblood of the department in most 
institutions, it seems evident that both 
the TAs themselves and the students 
they serve deserve the highest quality of 
preparation possible. The use of the left- 
handed LPC, unfortunately, does not 
assure this kind of quality in post- 
secondary education. 


2. What qualifications does one 
need to be a graduate TA? 


Current practice. In Schulz’s survey,!’ 
86 percent of the language departments 
required only the bachelor’s degree as a 
minimum academic qualification for TA 
appointment, and none of the depart- 
ments surveyed required TAs to demon- 
strate language proficiency before their 
appointment was made. In some depart- 
ments, TAs were required to take a test 
of some type to reveal possible linguistic 


deficiencies, but few if any departments 
barred TAs from teaching because of 


poor results on such tests. In most cases, 
remedial course work was recommended, 
but the teaching appointment was still 
offered the first semester. 

The majority of TAs teach the first 
two years of a language, although some 
departments report using TAs for third- 
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‘and fourth-year courses. They also are 


assigned to work as discussion leaders, 
language lab directors or assistants, and 
instructors in courses in conversation, 
pronunciation, mythology, classical civil- 
ization, introduction to linguistics, lan- 
guage for special purposes, advanced 
literary readings, advanced composition, , 
introduction to literature courses, and 
culture.!8 Given this proliferation of 
responsibilities, one wonders if, in some 
instances, the TA system is not being 
abused or exploited by literature depart- 
ments. As Ervin observed more than ten 
years ago, it is increasingly difficult to’ 
see how a department can afford not to 
have a language teaching specialist on 
its faculty, given the needs of the typical 
foreign language department at the level 
of its greatest enrollment.!9 

In terms of the requirements for TA per- 
formance in the classroom, the picture is 
currently quite bleak. In most cases, the 
quality of a TA’s performance is of little 
or no import in the TA’s reappointment, 
a fact that is extremely frustrating to the 
LPC who expends considerable time 
and energy evaluating classroom teach- 
ing. When enrollments are sufficiently 
high to require additional appointments, 
the general trend is to accept anyone 
who is ambulatory and can speak the 
language, even if the person has no 
training at all in language teaching. 


Recommendations. Schulz recom- 
mends that TAs should not be assigned 
to full teaching duties during their first 
term of graduate study, but should first 
obtain some formal training in pedagogy. 
Courses and seminars in methodology 
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and teacher development should carry 
graduate credit that will count for M.A. 
and Ph.D. programs. . 

TAs whose teaching has been evaluated 
as poor by both their students and 
supervisors should not be reappointed 
automatically. Rather, the recommenda- 
tions of the LPC should be heard and 
considered seriously by department 
heads to rectify the situation. 


3. What are the components of TA 
teacher development programs? 


Current practice. Pedagogical prepara- 
tion of TAs varies widely from institu- 
tion to institution, but some general 
trends can be identified, according to 
Schulz’s survey. As of fall 1979, 69 
percent of the departments responding 
offered a preservice orientation program 
for new TAs. Only 28 percent, however, 
offered or required a methods course. 
Some departments are currently offering 
both preservice orientation and in-ser- 
vice training, and a few departments 
provide more than one semester of meth- 
odological training for TAs. As stated 
earlier, 22 percent of the departments 
reported having no training opportuni- 
ties at all for TAs.” 


Recommendations. Two surveys that 
were conducted recently reveal the kinds 
of issues that are of most concern to TAs 
and that are considered most important to 
them in their development as teachers.?! 
Ervin and Muyskens list seven priorities 
that over 300 TAs and faculty members 
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at institutions across the country identi- 
fied as a group: 


—learning practical teaching methods 
and techniques; 


—teaching the four skills of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing; 


—teaching conversation; 

—making class interesting; 
—making the best use of class time; 
—teaching grammar; and 
—inspiring and motivating students.” 


Although some of the particular priorities 
may well change as the field of second 
language education develops, it is clear 
from this list that TAs need and want 
practical, applied training as well as an 
understanding of learning theory. As we 
saw in the section on teacher education 
priorities at the secondary level, there is 
a greater need for a larger proportion of 
teacher development activities that relate 
directly to the planning, organization, 
and delivery of instruction than for the 
more generic education courses that are 
not subject-matter specific. Given the 
relatively small portion of time that is 
likely to be allotted to college teacher 
education programs, this concern seems 
especially important in the university 
context. 


4. How are TAs supervised 
and evaluated? | 


Current practice. Classroom observa- 
tion is considered the most effective 
supervisory tool in various surveys of 
language departments. Yet 13 percent of 
the departments surveyed in 1979 by 
Schulz said they provided no direct 
classroom visits to TAs during their first 
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term of teaching, and about half of the 
departments reported observing new 
TAs either once or twice. TAs who had 
some experience were observed less 
often.2 One obvious problem in super- 
vision is the overload of work carried by 
the LPC, who might be supervising 60 to 
70 TAs in some large departments, often 
with little or no assistance from anyone 
else. When other faculty do assist in 
supervision, there are often disagree- 
ments about standards, especially when 
the helper has had little or no training in 
foreign language education. Some LPCs 
experience TA hostility to supervision 
and a lack of cooperation as well. 


‘Because there are few if any rewards for 


supervisory duties, there is a parallel 
lack of incentive on the part of many 
faculty responsible for this function. 

Some foreign language specialists 
report the use of videotaped class 
sessions for supervisory purposes, while 
others use a form of self-assessment. In 
some cases, a variety of supervisory 
techniques are combined. 

Evaluation of TAs may take the form 
of supervisory reports, the use of evalua- 
tion forms, self-evaluation, and student 
evaluations of teaching. Again, there is 
some improvement reported in recent 
surveys in terms of evaluation proce- 
dures, but these tend to vary widely 
from institution to institution. 


Recommendations. Schulz recom-” 
mended, in light. of her survey, that 
supervisors should be given sufficient 
help, release time, and departmental 
support to assure that high-quality super- 
vision can be provided to TAs on a 
regular basis. Dvorak suggests that a 
hierarchical model for the LPC position 
might work best, with reasonable release 
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time from course responsibilities. It 
has been suggested, for example, that 
LPCs have one advanced TA for every 
course supervised who might share super- 
vision duties or who might release the 
LPC from other coordination duties to 
do more supervision. Department heads 
need to support the LPC, involving 
themselves more directly in the super- — 
visory process by requiring regular 
evaluations of TAs and using those 
results to determine reappointment. 
Schulz suggests that new TAs need to be 
supervised, ideally, at least three times 
in the first semester by their primary 
supervisor and perhaps twice by other 
faculty. Videotaped class sessions also 
should be considered, as they have 
proven quite useful in the supervision 
process. 


5. What is the status of the 
LPC in the language department? 


Current practice. Dvorak character- 
izes the place occupied by the language 
coordinator in the department as an 
“ivory ghetto,” located on the fringe of 
departmental activity—‘“a small preserve 
within which [LPCs] spend all their 
time, but which their colleagues enter 
only on occasion, and then generally 
with condescension.”5 Some of the 
problems faced by faculty in coordinating 
positions include early burnout, miscon- 
ceptions about their work on the part of 
other faculty, and academic failure. 
“Once LPCs join a department in a re- 
search institution, they become members 
of a group whose most striking character- 
istic appears to be failure,”6 since many 
are denied tenure or drop out to accepta 
noncoordinating position in another 


24. Dvorak, “Ivory Ghetto,” pp. 217-22. 
25. Ibid., p. 220. 
26. Ibid., p. 217. 
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university before the tenure decision is 
made. Even when departments do recog- 
nize the need for the LPC position, the 
lack of awareness cn the part of other 
faculty about current knowledge in the 
areas of language learning and teaching 
has often led to the perception that the 
LPC’s activities involve little or no 
expertise. 

One serious problem that undoubtedly 
relates to the failure of many LPCs to 
obtain tenure is the fact that the duties 
they are expected to perform in terms of 
language coordination and supervision, 
and that they have been especially hired 
to perform, are rarely considered in 
promotion and tenure decisions. The 
motivation to invest time in coordination 
and language program supervision is 
quickly eroded by the awareness that 
this work, which is cuite substantial in 
terms of the time ard energy commit- 
ment required, does not cut any ice with 
the dean’s office or with one’s own 
colleagues. Thus, in the current academic 
climate in many language departments 
and research institutions, the LPC is 
forced to choose between doing the job 
well and getting tenure, or between 
doing the job well and progressing 
intellectually and professionally. This 
situation obviously must be addressed if 
departments are to improve the quality 
of teacher development activities at the 
post-secondary level. 


Recommendations. First, it is both 
senseless and unethical to expect LPCs 
to devote major amounts of time and 
energy to tasks that will not help them 
advance in their career and will probably 
even hinder such advancement.”’ Tenure 
committees need to reconsider criteria 
for evaluating the work of LPCs and 
need to recognize their work as involving 


27. Ibid., p. 221. 


the same expertise as that of their 
colleagues and thus forming a legitimate 
part of their professional production 
activities. Many LPCs are involved in 
textbook writing and material prepara- 
tion, for example, and are given no 
credit for such work when decisions are 
made about tenure and promotion. 
Because this kind of work 1s clearly 
related to their field of interest and 
expertise, as well as essential to the 
delivery of sound second langauge in- 
struction, it needs to be considered as a 
legitimate activity for evaluation by 
tenure and promotion committees.. 
Second, there is a need for language 
departments to support the LPC position 
in a hierarchical fashion, especially in 
large departments, so that these in- 
dividuals are not called upon for tasks 
that do not require their expertise. At 
present, most LPCs are asked to do such 
things as administer and score place- 
ment exams, handle student drop/add 
requests, prepare all course materials 
and examinations, order books, and 
carry out other tasks that can and 
should be handled by secretarial support 
staff or by trained graduate assistants. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A NATIONAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION AGENDA 


The review of current practice in the 
preceding pages reveals at least three 
major priority areas for the improvement 
of teacher education in secondary and 
post-secondary settings. These areas are 
research and development activities; in- 
service development opportunities; and 
leadership training opportunities. Our 
agenda for change will now be described, 
using these three areas as an organizer. 

Research and development activities 
would include the following: 


tet 


—engaging in research on teacher 


effectiveness, including an examina- 
tion of factors such as subject- 
matter expertise, pedagogical skills, 
choice of teaching approach, and 
affective considerations; 


—developing and experimenting with 


various methods of training high 
school and college teachers, includ- 
ing the design of programs for intern- 
ship and induction-year expe- 
riences; 


—developing position papers for the 


profession at large about the status 
of teacher education, with recommen- 
dations for change and improve- 
ment, both at the secondary and 
post-secondary levels; 


—developing prototypical models for 


instructional systems at the novice 
and intermediate levels for uncom- 


monly taught languages, and at the 


advanced levels for commonly 
taught languages. These models 
should include a teacher-training 
component that explores both 
traditional and nontraditional teach- 
ing roles as they relate to various 
instructional modes and formats, 
such as computer-assisted instruc- 
tion, the use of interactive video- 
tapes and discs, intensive instruction, 
self-instruction, and the like; and 


—developing videotaped samples of 


exemplary classroom practice for 
distribution to teacher education 
institutions or training centers. 
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—designing and sponsoring. study- 
abroad experiences for both preser- 
vice and in-service teachers, as well 
as research into the effects of these 
experiences; 


—providing training in testing and 
evaluation procedures, in terms of 
achievement and proficiency testing 
of students; and 


—developing data banks and net- 
works for sharing information relat- 
ing to teacher education. 


Leadership training opportunities 
include: 


—providing opportunities for teacher 
trainers and college LPCs to develop 
expertise in the field of second 
language acquisition and learning 
and to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in that field; 


—providing opportunities for teacher 
trainers to develop. skills in super- 
vision, including peer and self- 
assessment techniques, as well as 
in program evaluation; 


—preparing leaders in the conduct of 
innovative in-service programs and 
immersion experiences; and 


—providing support for supervisors, 
program coordinators, college teach- 
er-training personnel, and master 
teachers to make improvements in 
the areas of curriculum design, 
methodological innovations, ma- 
terials development, and the use of 
technology—such as computer- 


In-service development opportunities assisted instruction, video, instruc- 
include: tional television, and the like—all 
of which might best be organized 


—providing for the maintenance and 
around the concept of proficiency. 


improvement of professional skills 
and language proficiency of practic- If a national foreign language agenda 
ingteachersthroughimmersionand can be developed that addresses the 
other intensive workshop formats; three areas of activity just outlined, the 


f; 
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outcomes of the recommended projects 
will make a valuable impact on the 
improvement of foreign language instruc- 
tion in the nation’s schools. Such an 
agenda, when implemented, will un- 


doubtedly encourage and motivate foreign 
language teachers, who will see in the 
various projects a long-awaited response 
to their expressed needs. 


<# 
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OME Americans are using inter- 
active videodisk materials to learn 
a foreign language. For others, language 
teaching technology has barely pro- 
gressed beyond /a plume de ma tante. 
Some teachers stress the development of 
communication skills and have been 
trained to teach and test these skills. 
Other teachers still insist on lengthy 
pattern drills and memorization of unre- 
lated words in lists. While some teachers 
doggedly take two points off for each 
incorrect accent, others help language 
learners to evaluate the significance of 
different kinds of errors in spoken and 
written communication. These teachers 
perceive error as a pert of the learning 
process. The new national thrust for 
excellence in language teaching must 
close gaps in the quality of practice in 
the field. As the language teachmg profes- 
sion develops learner-sensitive methods 
to teach English speakers other lan- 
guages, this progress and additional 
advances in testing and materials develop- 
ment need to be disseminated widely 
and efficiently to those teaching foreign 
languages all over the United States. 
Like other fields where theories can be 
tested experimentally and data developed 
to guide better practice and produce 
improved outcomes, the language teach- 
ing field needs a set of mechanisms to 
assure that its clients receive the current 
best in service from practitioners. 

The national policy agenda requires a 
bold plan for dissemination of progress 
in the field. This plan must make research 
and tested innovations conveniently 
accessible to the more than 50,000 
teachers of foreign languages in the 
United States. It should include both 
new initiatives and systematic improve- 
ments in dissemination efforts. Accessi- 
bility involves efficiency, cost effec- 
tiveness, and incentives. Language teach- 


ers need regularly scheduled, well-de- 
signed, low-cost opportunities to learn 
new methods and become familiar with 
new materials. These opportunities must 
occur within time frames that are accept- 
able to widely varying teaching schedules 
of both school and college faculty. A 
dynamic national plan for dissemination 
will also include a set of incentives 
designed to encourage faculty to stay 
up-to-date with the best methods, ma- 
terials, and tests to enhance language 
learning. Administrators as well as direct 
supervisors and citizens, particularly 
parents, need to be sufficiently informed 
about innovations and good practice in 
the field so that they can inspire as well 
as require teachers to use the most 
productive materials and methods. Un- 
less those in influential positions believe 
that it is possible for Americans to learn 
languages efficiently, /it is unlikely that 
they will pressure or support their faculty 
to this end. 

Currently, dissemination efforts in- 
volve monthly and quarterly profes- 
sional publications and workshops and 
meetings that occur in voluntary or- 
ganizations as well as during regular in- 
service programming. These efforts are 
not, however, of uniformly high quality 
nor are they generally accessible to the 
mass of faculty in schools and colleges 
who require heip to improve their 
methods and materials. In general, the 
national plan for the future should permit 
more reliance on videotapes and cable 
programming to disseminate important 
information in a high-quality format. 
The medical profession is already highly 
reliant on video and audio cassettes that 
are produced and made available monthly 
to county medical associations by state 
and national offices of the American 
Medical Association. An effective na- 
tional diffusion and dissemination plan 
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will refocus existing dissemination systems 
as well as add additional components 
designed to improve the quality and 
range of impact on the language teaching 
profession. 


REVIEW OF EXISTING DISSEMINATION 
AND DIFFUSION SYSTEMS 


Dissemination currently occurs both 
in voluntary association meetings and 
publications subscribed to by teachers 
and in various institutional settings 
where teachers work. No central office 


exerts control over dissemination. Inade- 


quacies in transmittal of innovation are 
frequent. 


Voluntary 


Faculty teaching foreign languages 
and literatures currently have access to 
national, regional, state, and local volun- 
tary associations that provide profes- 
sional development opportunities of 
widely varying quality. In the 1985-86 
academic year, 82 foreign language 
teacher meetings were presented from 1 
October to 28 June. These meetings, 
announced annually in the October issue 
of Foreign Language Annals, occur at 
the national, regional, and state levels 
and cover the commonly and less com- 
monly taught languages. 

The national dissemination plan should 
specifically utilize these meetings to 
address a wide audience of teachers. At 
plenary sessions, national leaders, in 
person or on videotape, should present 
the latest research findings and their 
impact on the teaching and learning of 
foreign languages. Follow-up panels com- 
posed of local faculty should assess the 
relationship of this research to the efforts 
of students and teachers in the schools 
and colleges of the region. 


National. At the national level, four- 
day annual meetings of the Modern 
Language Association (MLA) and the 
American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages (ACTFL) offer fac- 
ulty opportunities to encounter innova- 
tion in their field. This is done not only 
through sessions regularly scheduled as 
part of the conference, but also as 
pre- and post-conference workshops. 
Language-specific associations such as 
the American Association of Teachers 
of French, German, Spanish, Italian 
and Portuguese also meet annually in 
conjunction with ACTFL. The American 
Association of Teachers of Japanese 
and Chinese meet with the Asian Studies 
Association. 

The Association of Departments of 
Foreign Languages (ADFL) holds a list 
of 3000 department chairpersons in the 
field. Community college, college, and 
university faculty typically belong to 
departments with department chair- 
persons. The ADFL organizes a set of 
meetings with the MLA and also runs 
two annual chairpersons’ meetings— 
One in the East and one in the West. 
Currently these meetings are not well 
attended due, in part, to the travel costs 
and the timing of the meetings, which 
take place in mid to late June. To be a 
more effective asset to the national 
dissemination effort, ADFL meetings 
would have to change in the future. In 
addition to focusing on the important 
work of improving departmental manage- 
ment, hiring practices, and program 
evaluation, these meetings should alert 
chairpersons to the implications of new 
research on future classroom practice. 
In some cases, matching travel funding 
might have to be provided to enable a 
larger percentage of the department 
chairs in each half of the United States 
to attend the annual ADFL meetings. 
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Also at the university level, the 
American Association of Supervisors 
and Coordinators o7 Foreign Language 
Programs holds promise as a vehicle for 
dissemination. This organization in- 
cludes the college- and university-level 
language program supervisors. Group 
members could serve particularly well as 
disseminators of innovative programs 
because they are directly responsible for 
language teaching and often for the 
training of new teacners. The organiza- 
tion’s German section has already worked 
with the oral proficiency project to 
expand the number of German faculty 
prepared to give oral proficiency tests. 
The capacity of members of this group 
to develop additional field testing methods 
and materials could serve as a bridge 
between researchers and classroom 
teachers. 

The advanced-placement (AP) pro- 
gram is a national effort that connects 
high school teachers to the college curric- 
ulum. Over 3500 high school foreign 
language faculty teach the AP curriculum. 
These teachers offer another opportunity 
for dissemination of particular inno- 
vations in language teaching as they 
relate to the literary content in the field. 
Typically, many of these teachers are 
engaged in the reading and evaluation of 
the AP exams as well as in their develop- 
ment. The College Board at its national 
office and regional sites keeps contact 
with high schools wEere AP classes are 
taught. While the College Board does 
not certify the teachers, it does offer 
one- or two-day professional develop- 
ment conferences sponsored by the 
regional offices where experienced college 
and high school AP teachers meet with 
faculty intending to teach the AP course- 
work. In 1985-86, 11 colleges and high 
schools sponsored ons or two week-long 
seminars for high school teachers in- 


tending to teach the AP curriculum. 
Last year, 1424 high schools offered AP 
courses in French language, 298 in 
French literature, 653 in German lan- 
guage, 1599 in Spanish language, and 
289 in Spanish literature. 

The network of AP teachers should 
play a significant role in the national 
dissemination plan because they tend to 
be teachers whose students are at the 
most advanced stages. These teachers 
offer a bridge between college and high 
school faculty. The plan should en- 
courage colleges to offer adjunct posi- 
tions to these teachers, invite them to 
curriculum development meetings, and 
utilize their support in reviewing new 
research findings and their implications 
for classroom practice. 


Regional, state, and local faculty 
associations. The regional divisions of 
the MLA and tanguage teacher confer- 
ences attract both college and school 
faculty for two-day meetings once each 
year. Groups such as the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association, the 
Northeast Modern Language Associa- 
tion, the Rocky Mountain Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and the Midwest 
Modern Language Association typically 
hold annual meetings that are analogues 
of the national MLA meetings and tend 
to give graduate students and faculty 
from smaller institutions an opportunity 
to read papers on literary topics. These 
meetings also involve some focus on 
language teaching, but are generally 
more focused on the teaching of litera- 
ture and literary criticism. 

In the last five years a new strand of 
regional associations has developed. 
These organizations are more focused 
on language pedagogy and less on research 
in literature and criticism. They typically 
meet once annually in a major city in the 
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region and permit high school and 
college teachers interested in improving 
language pedagogy to meet, share their 
innovations, and hear national leaders 
report their work. The Northeast Con- 
ference is the oldest of the regional 
associations. Others include the Central 
States Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Language, the Southern Con- 
ference of Language Teachers, and the 
South West Conference of Language 
Teachers. 

Each state in the Union has a state 
foreign language teacher association. 
These associations meet annually, and 
typically attract a mixed group of faculty 
from colleges and schools. Depending 
on the leadership in any given sequence 
of years, these state organizations func- 
tion more or less effectively to meet the 
needs of state teachers. Meetings typically 
begin with a Friday afternoon session 
and include a banquet with a keynote 
address and a series of meetings on 
Saturday. The state associations typically 
meet with the various language-specific 
associations such as the state affiliates of 
the American Association of Teachers 
of French, the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, the American 
Association of Teachers of German, and 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian. Attendance at these meetings 
varies widely across the states depending 
on geography, faculty access to travel 
funds and released time, as well as the 
capacity of the association’s leaders to 
build and sustain membership rolls. The 
state foreign language teachers’ associa- 
tions tend to be led by strong high 
school teachers, and they lead faculty in 
state universities that have major commit- 
ments to foreign language education. 

At the local level, faculty in foreign 
language and literature have elaborated 
over 100 local communities of inquiry 


called Academic Alliances among school 
and college faculty in the discipline. 
These local groups meet monthly or 
bimonthly to address important issues 
together. The faculty members who be- 
long to an Academic Alliance group 
usually determine together the subjects 
they want to hear addressed in the set of 
meetings that occur each year. The 
groups typically have from 15 to 60 
members, with directorship shared by a 
school and a college faculty member. 
Many of the faculty who belong to 
Alliances also belong to state, regional, 
and national associations, although 
many more faculty can attend local 
alliance meetings because there is no 
need for released time or financial sup- 
port for hotel and travel accommodations. 

Foreign language Alliance groups 
have acentral office based at Marymount 
College and are part of a national effort 
to create Communities of inquiry among 
school and college faculty in all disciplines. 
The central office of the Academic 
Alliances serving the elaboration of this 
concept among faculty in all the aca- 
demic disciplines is based at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


FACULTY ASSOCIATIONS AND 
THE NEW DISSEMINATION PLAN 


The new national dissemination plan 
should examine the national, regional, _ 
state, and local meetings held each year 
and utilize portions of these meetings to 
present major issues to the profession. 
Each of the meetings currently attended 
by language teachers should include a 
plenary session reviewing these major 
issues and their practical implications 
for classroom teachers. This approach 
would help assure that generally agreed- 
upon important issues would be ex- . 
amined in the most efficient way by the 
largest number of teachers in practice in 
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the discipline. Ideally, videotapes and 
printed materials would be produced by 
national and regional experts and shown 
at plenary sessions of national, regional, 
state, and local meetings. Each time the 
materials are used, two or more respected 
leaders from the area should comment 
on them and link the issues and research 
implications to local efforts already 
under way. These efforts would assure 
dissemination of new information, but 
also would help create confidence in the 
evolution of good practice and reassure 
already burdened teachers about how to 
incorporate new methods and materials 
efficiently. Such attempts would also 
remove some of the unevenness of the 
quality in the meetings held at various 
levels across the nation. 


Professional or institutional 
structures 


Every faculty member teaching foreign 
languages and literatures is embedded in 
an institutional system that has some 
potential for disseminating innovation 
in the field. Each state has a foreign 
language supervisor.! The person may 
or may not be a specialist in the field, but 
he or she does have an administrative 
responsibility for the field and usually 
reports through the state department of 
education. In the experience of the 


1. Inarecent article, Carl Johnson and Bobby 
LaBouve published their survey of results relating 
to the following question: “What kinds of formal 
organizations or access do you heve in your state 
to reach local supervisors, department heads of 
schools and districts, teacher educators, and presi- 
dents of language organizations within the state?” 
This question posed to state specialists indicates 
that the state supervisors appear to maintain 
contact with school, but not with college, faculty 
in the field. Foreign Language Annals, vol. 18 
(Dec. 1985). For a directory of state foreign 
language supervisors, see ibid., vol. 19 (Dec. 
1986). 
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Rockefeller Foundation Fellowships for 
Foreign Language Teachers in High 
Schools, these supervisors have widely 
varying work styles and levels of effective- 
ness. A number of states have more than 
one individual charged specifically with 
the responsibility of overseeing the quality 
of education in foreign languages. Among 
these are Texas, Virginia, California, 
and New York. State foreign language 
supervisors have a national association 
that calls an annual meeting. Members 
elect one of their own as president. 
Depending on the leadership quality of 
the individual who functions as president, 
this network could provide substantial 
support in the dissemination of innova- 
tion and research findings to the field. 

At the district and school system 
level, faculty again have a variety of 
administrative structures that could con- 
tribute to a dissemination effort. There 
is, however, no dependable structure at 
this level across the whole nation. It 
would not be effective to try to deal with 
district- or school-system-level foreign 
language administrators. This is par- 
ticularly true because depending on the 
size of the school system, the adminis- 
trator to whom the teachers report may 
or may not be in the foreign language 
field. It is important to note that the lack 
of disciplinary specialists in supervisory 
roles is one of the major reasons why the 
planning implementation of in-service 
education for foreign language teachers 
in the schools isso uneven and generally 
so unsatisfactory. 

At the university level, foreign lan- 
guage education departments exist in 
education schools in many state univer- 
sities. These departments are particularly 
responsible for the development of the 
next generation of professional in the 
field and, to some extent, for the mainte- 
nance of skills of current teachers. 
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Through a variety of mechanisms from 
the simple offering of pedagogy courses 
in the evening to special summer insti- 
tutes, foreign language education depart- 
ments offer some opportunities for dissem- 
ination of improved practice in the field. 
But the last 15 years of falling enroll- 
ments in these departments have in 
many cases left them less able to function 
as dissemination centers or as lively 
centers of research in the field. 

A revised national dissemination plan 
should utilize these departments in two 
major ways. The best of them should 
serve as sites for experimental class- 
rooms where new research is put into 
practice. Teachers and students should 
be videotaped both to analyze new 
methods and to teach new techniques to 
faculty at other institutions. These 
departments should also serve as the 
sites for regularly scheduled one- to two- 
week faculty summer institutes where 
college and school faculty could gather 
each year for intensive work related to 
new developments in their field. Ideally, 
teacher education departments should 
become the centers where researchers 
and practitioners could meet to assure 
an orderly flow of well-planned materials 
and methods into classrooms to the 
benefit of both teachers and students. A 
consortium of leadership teacher educa- 
tion departments in foreign languages 
could be developed to achieve a depend- 
able system and avoid the haphazard 
approach to teacher in-service education 
that currently characterizes the national 
effort. 


A case study: dissemination 
approaches used by the 
ACTFL oral proficiency 
test developers, 1980-86 


In 1980, the oral proficiency test 
moved out of the Foreign Service Insti- 


i 


tute and into the academic setting. The 
dissemination effort relied on inter- 
personal connections among faculty and 
researchers initially interested in adapt- 
ing the Foreign Service Institute’s test to 
the high school and college classroom 
environment. Presentations on the oral 
proficiency test were offered at least 
once in the last five years at virtually all 
the national, regional, state, and local 
meetings of foreign language teachers. 
In “Proficiency Projects in Action,” 
Jiménez and Murphy describe the devel- 
opment of the proficiency movement in 
the United States.2 A review of this 
information indicates that there does 
not appear to have been any real dissemi- 
nation plan that guided the development 
of proficiency training sites. It appears 
that faculty at certain institutions volun- 
teered to provide the settings for initial 
experimentation with the oral pro- 
ficiency tests. Eventually, the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Exxon Education 
Foundation, and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities provided funds 
for training for faculty. Formal work- 
shops occurred at a number of sites 
including the University of California at 
Los Angeles, San Diego State, the Twin 
Cities Campus of the University of 
Minnesota, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as well as Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Brigham Young University, George 
Williams College, the University of 
Rhode Island, and the University of 
Texas at El Paso. 
ACTFL is currently working under a 
Department of Education grant with the 
foreign language teachers’ certification 
procedures throughout the state of Texas. 
This project involves the state board of 


2. Reynaldo Jimenéz and Carol J. Murphy, 
“Proficiency Projects in Action,” in Teaching for 
Proficiency: The Organizing Principle, ed. Theo- 
dore Higgs (Lincolnwood, IL: National Textbook, 
1984), pp. 201-18. 
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education and 52 teacher-training institu- 
tions in public school systems. The 
organization of this project may provide 
a suitable dissemination design for other 
states; however, the ACTFL oral profi- 
ciency project is notable for its lack of a 
structured diffusion plan designed to 
embed the new approach in teaching 
and testing in the field. 


PROBLEMS IN IMPROVING 
DISSEMINATION OF INNOVATION 


Voluntary professional organizations 
and activities engage between 15,000 
and 20,000 language teachers each year. 
The professional institution-based struc- 
tures in which faculty operate have 
efficient access to all teachers currently 
responsible for instruction in foreign 
languages. These two systems ought to 
operate more efficiently to assure that 
every teacher in practice utilizes the best 
in methods and materials. However, the 
quality of continuing professional devel- 
opment is uneven and, in a number of 
areas, highly inadequate for several 
reasons. 


l}. Despite the fact that in many 
districts teachers must take courses or 
fulfill continuing education units to keep 
their teacher certification, teachers’ 
knowledge and skills in their subject 
area are often unaffected because teachers 
take courses in areas outside their 
teaching fields. They do so because 
often courses in, for example, educa- 
tional administration lead to better pro- 
motions. When teachers do take course 
work directly in their field, it is often 
uneven in quality and designed less to 
connect teachers to new research in the 

3. These figures are based on an average 


attendance of 200 per annual meeting at the 
national, regional, and state levels. 


field than to permit preparation of imme- 
diately usable classroom materials. 


2. U.S. education has not firmly 
established the connection between good 
teaching and continuous formal and 
informal learning by teachers. There is 
little expectation that faculty remain 
learners in their field and little provision 
for resources that would permit them to 
do so. Language teaching is especially 
adversely affected since faculty must 
usually go abroad to increase their own 
language proficiency and to make con- 
tact with the culture of the speakers of 
the language. They also, however, need 
to study in the United States to keep 
up-to-date on language pedagogy re- 
search and how it affects good teaching 
practices. Language teachers need more 
time and sustain higher costs for in- 
service education than other teaching 
faculty. 


3. Hiring practices doom many lan- 
guage programs. In the schools, some 
administrators feel that a person who 
can speak the language can teach it. 
Others assume that a college degree and 
state certification to teach imply that a 
teacher is sutficiently competent in the 
language to serve as an adequate model 
for students. University departments 
have long permitted faculty with Ph.D.’s 
and no formal instruction in language 
pedagogy, language acquisition theory, 
or practice teaching to instruct large 
numbers of undergraduates each year. 
Since each of these currently accepted 
practices is widespread, the quality of 
language teaching is adversely affected 
in both schools and colleges. 


4. Few foreign language programs 
focus on outcomes in learners as a way 
of evaluating the adequacy of instruction 
and materials. Without a focus on out- 
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comes for students, teachers and adminis- 
trators often move through academic 
years with little direct idea of how best 
to utilize instructional time for the most 
efficient development of language skills. 
They have no means of comparison with 
successful programs and therefore are 
insufficiently concerned about how their 
programs can optimize their students’ 
language competence per hour of instruc- 
tion. A focus on student outcomes would 
create a stronger motivation for teachers 
and administrators to participate in the 
national dissemination plan. 


5. The lack of a generally accepted 
pattern for how and when to teach 
Americans foreign languages is a major 
factor in the uneven delivery of contin- 
uing education to faculty in the field. 
Not only is there currently no best 
method, but the discrediting of the once 
highly touted Audio-Lingual Method 
makes teachers and administrators under- 
standably skittish about throwing them- 
selves into this or that camp of fervent 
disciples of a new methodology. Research 
is desperately needed to test current 
methods and identify the most produc- 
tive approaches and materials for use 
with different kinds of language learners. 
Until field specialists can formulate a 
reliable paradigm, dissemination of cur- 
rent best strategies may be treated like 
Madison Avenue marketing of volatile 
fads unworthy of teachers’ time or institu- 
tional resources. 


SOLUTIONS PROPOSED FOR IMPROVING 
DISSEMINATION OF INNOVATION 


College and school faculty working 
with administrators and both national 
and local funding sources can cooperate 
to reorient the foreign language. field 
and address these problems. 


1. A well-designed national dissemina- 
tion effort should make field-specific in- 
service education a normal part of the 
professional year for all faculty teaching 
languages in schools and colleges. These 
opportunities to remain in contact with 
the best thinking in the field should 
occur both during the academic year 
and immediately following the close of 
school. Regularly scheduled institutes 
should operate as a network of annual 
programming of high-quality instruction 
to bring college and school faculty 
together in a challenging learning 
environment. 


2. Colleges, universities, and school 
systems need to commit themselves to 
paid opportunities for language faculty 
to study abroad at least once every three 
to five years. The current Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellowships for Foreign 
Language Teachers in the Schools serves 
as a model for faculty study in foreign 
countries. This program should be 
expanded and replicated to serve a larger 
percentage of language faculty. 


3. The profession should establish 
good-practice guidelines for adminis- 
trators who hire language teachers in 
schools and colleges. Both a knowledge 
of foreign language pedagogy as well as 
reasonable standards for oral proficiency 
should be established nationwide as 
guidelines for hiring new faculty. 


4, The field needs to produce guide- 
lines for programs to evaluate student 
language skills and compare student 
performance with national norms for 
levels of competence per hours of instruc- 
tion. These norms would enable both 
teachers and administrators to evaluate 
the quality of their programs and aim’ 
for higher levels of performance. 


5. Research is currently going on and 
must be pursued at a faster rate in an 
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effort to evaluate current methods and 
develop a set of paradigms to guide 
good practice in the field. This is perhaps 
the most difficult and yet most important 
challenge facing the foreign language 
and literature profession between now 
and the year 2000. 


A NATIONAL DISSEMINATION 
PLAN: KEY FEATURES 
While these five problems are being 
addressed, a national dissemination plan 
can go forward with a number of new 
features designed to improve the diffu- 
sion of good practice throughout the 
field and utilize existing voluntary and 
institutional structures more efficiently. 


The research and development 
yearbook and videotape 


During the summer following each 
academic year, a team of field specialists 
should create a yearbook containing 
reviews of the major developments in 
the field during the previous year. This 
publication should not exceed 20 pages 
and should be accompanied by a 90- 
minute videotape. The videotape should 
present a series of interviews with faculty 
researchers reporting major findings and 
results of work going on in experimental 
classrooms. An overview of these develop- 
ments could be provided by a master of 
ceremonies who would allude to the 
existence of the yearbook and other 
publications for further information. 
During each academic year, as research 
data are accumulated and prepared for 
publication, researchers would send a 
one-page abstract of their findings to the 
yearbook development group. Review 
of these documents would culminate in 
decisions made by the group about what 
programs and research projects should 
be included in the yearbook and 
videotape. 


This yearbook and videotape would 
afford aconvenient and easily assimilated 
format for use at plenary sessions of 
national, regional, and state meetings of 
foreign language faculty in schools and 
colleges. It could also be used by teachers 
and administrators in school and college 
in-service programs and classes on 
foreign language pedagogy. Chairper- 
sons could use the tape with their depart- 
ments to conduct ongoing workshops 
during the academic year. These sem- 
inars would focus on improving teaching 
and learning in the field and also help 
faculty to design research projects to test 
the results of innovation at the local 
level. Academic alliance directors could 
also use the yearbook and videotape for 
local dissemination workshops for their 
school and college faculty members. 
These materials would have an excellent 
chance of being used by both the volun- 
tary and the institution-based structures 
where foreign language teachers can be 
contacted efficiently. 

The yearbook and videotape could be 
advertised in the professional press, in- 
cluding the ADFL Bulletin and the 
State Foreign Language Supervisor, and 
sent free on demand to faculty and 
administrators. All sites that receive the 
free materials should be responsible for 
producing a short review of the tape’s 
impact on teaching in the field and 
report any changes in teaching and 
learning based on innovation or research 
presented in the materials. 


National Foreign Language 
Video Conference Day 


The national dissemination effort 
should sponsor a nationwide cable net- 
work conference day announced suf- 
ficiently far in advance so that school 
systems as well as college and university 
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language departments can arrange to 
watch programming for a two- to three- 
hour period. Programming could also 
be videotaped at local sites around the 
country and used at convenient times 
following the live broadcast. The National 
Foreign Language Video Conference 
Day programming would offer a series 
of interviews, classroom demonstrations, 
and panel discussions on advances in the 
field. Both researchers and practitioners 
would participate. This programming 
would also permit a limited amount of 
telephone call-in for questions from 
viewers. Regional, state, and local foreign 
language teachers could follow up the 
conference-day broadcast with discus- 
sions of topics addressed in the program. 
These discussions could also utilize cable 
networks, especially where small face-to- 


face discussions are impractical. Packets’ 


of information should be available to 
individuals and schools that request 
additional bibliographical information 
to help them proceed with local assimila- 
tion of the information offered in the 
televised program. In this single-shot 
dissemination effort, a large majority of 
those teaching in the field would come in 
contact with the best current research in 
the field in an efficient and cost-effective 
manner. : 


The National Board of Consultants 


In cooperation with currently existing 
associations of language faculty, a 
National Board of Consultants should 
be assembled to assist the progress of 
researchers and practitioners in the field. 
Individuals with special experience in 
curriculum design, technology, testing, 
department and program management, 
teacher education, and instruction and 
supervision of teaching assistants would 
serve institutions for long- and short- 
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term consultancies. These consultancies 
would help disseminate new information 
related to teaching and learning in the 
field and also help to evaluate improve- 
ments in learning outcomes. Board 
members would work on a fee-for-service 
basis. 


National board associates 


Board associates should be appointed 
for a three-year term from among groups 
of people committed to excellence in 
foreign language teaching. Associates 
would receive the annual yearbook and 
help identify strong programs. The 
associate network would aim to assure a 
basic level of familiarity with progress in 
the field within a wide circle of influential 
people. Associates would be selected 
from among chief state school officers 
and top officeholders in local, state, and 
national political structures. Influential 
business executives, lawyers, and jour- 
nalists would also make excellent members 
of the board associates group. S, 


Board qualification of foreign 
language faculty 


Foreign language teachers should have 
the opportunity to demonstrate their 
professional skills and knowledge by 
achieving board qualification. This pro- 
gram is likely to create a significant 
incentive to faculty to pursue advanced 
study. A committee formed by the 
National Board of Consultants should 
be appointed and begin working to 
develop criteria for foreign language 
teacher board qualifications. This desig- 
nation should not separate college- or 
school-level instruction, but could have 
general and advanced-level qualifica- 
tions. Requirements developed in cooper- 
ation with school and college faculty 
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would encourage colleges to establish 
norms for the training of new faculty 
whether they teach at the college or 
school level and also encourage better 
hiring and promotion practices at both 
levels. Board qualification standards 
should inlcude, for example, specific 
oral proficiency levels, proven capacity 
to explain and reinforce grammar and 
syntax learning, tested understanding of 
the theories shaping second language 
acquisition, and familiarity with the 
culture and major texts of people who 
speak the language. Board qualification 
standards designed at two levels would 
permit teachers to progress from a 
general board qualification to an ad- 
vanced board qualification over a 
seven- to ten-year period. Provisions 
should be made for board qualification 
to last for five to seven years with 
established requalification terms. The 
qualification process itself would offer 
an excellent way to assure diffusion of 
new research findings and improved 
methods and materials.‘ 


Great presentations 


The foreign language teaching field 
needs a set of ideal models designed to 
show faculty interesting and intellec- 
tually compelling ways to teach foreign 
language, culture, and literature. A series 
of one-hour programs to be shown on 
educational television as well as in for- 
mal classroom learning settings could 
create a substantial base of professional 
quality resources for teachers, students, 


4. The American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages has begun to discuss foreign 
language teacher certification with some members 
of the profession. Dale Lange and Alice Omaggio, 
both leaders in the field of foreign language 
pedagogy, have called for an examination of this 
issue in recent presentations to specialists in the 
field. 


and intersted citizens. Excellent class- 
room teachers could be brought together 
with researchers in this format to help 
disseminate the results of new links 
between research developments and im- 
proved ways to teach language pro- 
ficiency and cultural awareness in 
mutually reinforcing ways. The use of 
videotapes of model presentations by 
John Rassias nas been shown to be a 
highly effective method of informing 
large numbers of professionals about a 
new teaching technique. Rassias’s dissem- 
ination efforts should be duplicated in 
the national dissemination plan’s series 
of hour-long programs. 


National surveys 


The dissemination effort would be 
greatly enhanced by three surveys. The 
first survey would address the pro- 
fession’s need to identify foreign lan- 
guage teachers currently functioning in 
school, college, and private sector learning 
environments. The school systems and 
post-secondary institutions as well as 
the many language teaching businesses 
should be asked to identify those persons 
teaching foreign languages. A second, 
short survey on adult needs for foreign 
languages should be sent to a large 
number of foreign language teachers 
identified in the first survey. This ques- 
tionnaire could help researchers un- 
derstand the needs and interests of 
teachers and their level of familiarity 
with current best practices. The third 
survey would be concerned with the 
field’s need to understand how American 
adults use foreign languages. Motiva- 
tion to study foreign languages could be 
affected significantly by better under- 
standing of how adults in a variety of 
work contexts are currently utilizing 
their foreign language skills. In addition, 


ter & 
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it would be helpful to understand how 
adults in other countries utilize their 
second languages. 


The national newspaper 


The mailing list developed in the 
survey of foreign language teachers in 
the United States would enable the 
National Board of Consultants to send a 
quarterly national newspaper free of 
charge to teachers of foreign languages. 


This newspaper could serve to unite the « 


profession and disseminate new ideas 
quickly and effectively. 


Major national publicity campaign 


With the help of large state and pri- 
vate universities such as those in the 
Ivy Consortium, the dissemination plan 
should include a major effort to improve 
the awareness of American citizens of 
the importance of foreign language teach- 
ing capacity. A focused advertising cam- 
paign should go forward with the help of 
a professional agency. Perhaps a multi- 
national corporation should be solicited 
for support of this advertising effort. 


Computerized dissemination 


A group of specialists in the com- 
puter-assisted learning field should review 
the ways in which computers can be 
utilized effectively to enhance the diffu- 
sion of good ideas throughout the profes- 
sion. This study would involve a review 
of the actual use of the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) 


5. The Ivy League institutions joined with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Stanford, 
and the University of Chicago to form this consor- 
tium. Its aim is to improve foreign language 
teaching on its members’ campuses and to promote 
the importance of foreign language learning in 
general. 


data file and an analysis of how electronic 
mail could serve as a connecting network 
among field specialists. A set of sugges- 
tions based on this study would help the 
field to utilize computers efficiently. 
Major data banks of teaching resources 
should be developed only if it becomes 
clear that teachers are able to access this 
data efficiently and are willing to utilize 
this form of dissemination. 

An efficient and effective dissemina- 
tion plan is the link between research in 
the field and the improvement of practice 
for learners. This plan must maximize 
the impact of existing voluntary and 
institution-based structures. It must also 
undertake bold initiatives like the produc- 
tion of an annual videotape, yearbook, 
and newspaper and the establishment of 
an annual National Foreign Language 
Video Conference Day. Board qualifica- 
tion of language teachers would also 
have a major impact on the dissemination 
of quality teaching and learning in the 
field. In order to disseminate progress 
most effectively, the profession must 
foster collegial leadership and the willing- 
ness to take collective responsibility for 
the quality of learning outcomes for 
students. Faculty must be willing to 
share responsibility for achieving excel- 
lence in the field and to share ownership 
of the field with diverse constituents. 
For instance, school and college faculty 
need to work together to achieve better 
articulation. Foreign language pedagogy 
researchers and classroom teachers need 
to feel increasingly responsible to each 
other for the quality of the teaching and 
learning in the field. Regularly scheduled 
opportunities to learn must become a 
regular part of every academic year’s 
activities for teachers. Information on 
research and good practice must be 
communicated clearly and inexpensively 
and reach a wide audience of those who 
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Language Conservation 
By RUSSELL N. CAMPBELL and SUSAN SCHNELL 


ABSTRACT: Competencies in a large number of languages brought to 
our schools by representatives of linguistic minority groups are, through an 
unspoken policy of subtractive language education, irrevocably lost as 
national foreign language resources. This occurs in spite. of repeated 
declarations of national leaders in commerce, defense, education, and 
international affairs that our foreign language resources are in a “scanda- 
lous” state. There are promising ways in which our schools can conserve the 
extraordinarily valuable language resources that are currently being 
squandered. A description of a model of two-way bilingual education is 
described that has the potential of providing opportunities for linguistic 
minority children to develop mature, adult literacy skills in their ancestral 
language. | : 


Russell N. Campbell is professor of teaching English as a second language and ap- 
plied linguistics and director of China and Mexico ESL Programs at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. He is a former president of Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages. 

Susan Schnell is a graduate student in teaching English as a second language and applied 


linguistics and a research associate on the Modern Language Projects at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
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HILE the majority of the articles 
in this collection address issues 
related to the teaching and learning of 
. foreign languages by speakers of English, 
we will, in this brief presentation, con- 
sider the conservation of competence in 
languages spoken by linguistic minority 
groups in this country. The term “conser- 
vation” is used here in the sense that we 
have come to associate with our concern 
for other national resources; namely, “a 
careful preservation and protection of 
something; esp: planned management of 
a natural resource to prevent exploitation, 
destruction or neglect.”! 

It is our contention that the principles 
of conservation specified in this defi- 
nition, especially “planned manage- 
ment” and prevention of “destruction or 
neglect,” have not, in any logical, system- 
atic manner, been applied to the conser- 
vation of the extraordinarily valuable 
language resources that substantial num- 
bers of linguistic minority children bring 
to our schools. Rather, we regularly, as 
a matter of unspoken national policy, 
squander these resources in a manner 
that is clearly contrary to our own best 
interests and detrimental to the educa- 
tion and welfare of the minority popula- 
tions affected. 


RESOURCES AND LANGUAGE LOSS 


In nearly every major urban center in 
the United States we find large concentra- 
tions of homes in which English is not 
the dominant language of communi- 
cation. In these homes, children up to 
the age of five or six regularly acquire 
and use the home language for all of 
their sociocultural and basic physical 
needs. As aconsequence, through natural 
language acquisition processes found in 


l. Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary (1981), 
8.V. “conservation.” 


all human societies, these children, in 
Chomskian terms,? acquire nearly all of 
the phonological, grammatical, and se- 
mantic rules that identify them as native 
speakers of that language. For example, 
substantial numbers of preschool-age 
children in the Korean community of 
Los Angeles acquire the particular set of 
generative rules that permit them to — 
produce and comprehend the Korean 
language. That is, by the time they reach 
school age, if the natural acquisition of 
Korean is comparable to the acquisition 
of English,” these children’s pronuncia- 
tion, their ability to form words, phrases, 
and sentences and to participate in ex- 
tended discourse in Korean is, for all 
practical purposes, identical to adult 
Korean competencies in these same areas. 
In a word, they are native speakers of 
Korean. 

Obviously there are features of adult 
speech that children do not acquire by 
age six since there are many socio- 
cultural domains outside of the home 
and the community that they do not 
encounter until later in life. Consequently, 
many concepts and cognitive processes 
have yet to be experienced and dealt 
with linguistically. These later-in-life op- 
portunities in their first language (L1) 
are precisely those that are typically 
denied linguistic minority children in 
our society. The consequences are, of 
course, predictable: 


Even languages at one time as numerically 
strong as German and Norwegian have fol- 
lowed the familiar pattern of practically 
every minority language in this country by 
which the second generation, i.e. the children 
of immigrants, becomes bilingual and the 


2. Noam Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of 
Syntax (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1965). 

3. Carol Chomsky, The Acquisition of Syntax 
in Children from 5 to 10 (Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press, 1969). 
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third generation shifts relatively completely 
to English.‘ 


It is this long-standing, societally en- 
couraged pattern of English replacement 
of other home languages—rather than 
the provision of opportunities whereby 
linguistic minority children maintain 
and develop their L1, including literacy 
skills, in addition to English—that this 
article is addressing.5 


LANGUAGE LEARNING AND 
NATURAL LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 


We return now to the characterization 
of the linguistic competence in Korean 
that Korean American children often 
attain during the five or six years before 
they enter our schools. We are using 
Korean as an example of the language 
resources that most linguistic minority 
children possess. We could just as well 
have chosen Japanese, Spanish, Amharic, 
Tagalog, or any one of dozens of other 


4. Eduardo Hernandez-Chavez, “Language 
Maintenance, Bilingual Education, and Philo- 
sophies of Bilingualism in the United States,” in 
International Dimensions of Bilingual Education, 
ed. J. E. Alatis (Washington, DC: Georgetown 
University Press, 1978), p. 527. 

5. There are other populations for which 
attrition of foreign language capacities constitutes 
a serious and, psycholinguistically speaking, very 
interesting problem, namely, those who study 
foreign languages formally in classroom situations 
or those who acquire them as a result of extended 
contact with speakers of other languages in this 
country or abroad. These would include, for 
example, businesspeople, diplomats, Peace Corp 
volunteers, and educators. Clearly these merit 
serious consideration. If proficiency gained in 
Russian, for example, at the Defense Language 
Institute or any other institution, at a cost of 
thousands of dollars and months of instruction, is, 
as a consequence of nonuse of and nonexposure to 
the language, significantly decreased to the point 
that it no longer serves any practical purpose, then 
we might energetically seek means to sustain that 
proficiency. 
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groups.® It is our observation that the 


-high level of language proficiency that 


these children normally attain is rarely, 
if ever, matched by those who attempt to © 
learn Korean as a foreign language in 
our schools, colleges, or language insti- 
tutes. If it is indeed matched, then it is 
done only at enormous costs of time and 
energy, as well as human and financial 
resources. For example, the Defense Lan- 
guage Institute in Monterey, California, 
estimates that it takes approximately 47 
weeks of instruction with six hours of 
classroom time and three hours of home- 
work per day for atypical adult to reach 
a U.S. government proficiency rating of 
S-2 in Korean. This level of competence 
is described as follows: 


Able to satisfy routine social demands and 
limited work requirements. Can handle with 
confidence but not with facility most social 
situations including introductions and casual 
conversations about current events, as well 
as work, family, and autobiographical informa- 
tion; can handle limited work requirements, 
needing help in handling any complications 
or difficulties; can get the gist of most 
conversations on nontechnical subjects and 
has a speaking vocabulary sufficient to re- 
spond simply with some circumlocutions; 
accent, though often quite faulty, is intel- 
ligible; can usually handle elementary con- 
structions quite accurately but does not 
have thorough or confident control of 
grammar.’ 


6. For demographic information on these pop- 
ulations, see Dorothy Waggoner, “Geographic 
Distribution, Nativity, and Age Distribution of 
Language Minorities in the United States: Spring 
1976,” National Center for Education Statistics 
Bulletin (Aug. 1978). 

7. Marianne Lehr Adams and James R. Frith, 
eds., Testing Kit: French and Spanish (Washing- 
ton, DC: Department of State, Foreign Service 
Institute, 1979), pp. 13-15, as cited in Pardee 
Lowe, Jr., “The U.S. Government’s Foreign Lan- 
guage Attrition and Maintenance Experience,” in 
The Loss of Language Skills, ed. R. D. Lambert 
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Without counting the expected 705 
hours of homework, the Defense Lan- 
guage Institute’s program calls for ap- 
proximately 1410 hours of instruction 
to reach level two of proficiency, and, 
although no precise dollar cost for the 
instruction required to reach this level is 
available, it is our judgment that a 
conservative estimate would be in the 
range of $25,000 to $30,000. The magni- 
tude of the investment of time required 
to attain this level two can be brought 
into sharper focus if we consider that the 
47 weeks of intensive study is equal to at 
least three to four years of traditional 
university coursework. 

‘There is no doubt that there are 
literally thousands of Korean American 
children who enter our schools with a 
level of Korean language proficiency 
that equals or exceeds the government 
rating of two described previously. Cer- 
tainly their “accent” and “control of 
grammar” would, by comparison, be 
judged at level three or four of profi- 
ciency. 

Obviously, this proficiency is attained 
without direct cost to public institutions. 
We are struck by the irrationality of our 
collective behavior regarding the conser- 
vation of these language resources. By 
our inaction, our indifference, or perhaps, 
in some cases, by our mistaken view of 
what is most beneficial for linguistic 
minority children, we contribute to the 


and B. F. Freed (Rowley, MA: Newbury House, 
1982), p. 189. 

8. Jim Cummins, “Empowering Minority 
Students: A Framework for Intervention,” Harvard 
Educational Review, 56(1):18-36 (1986). Cummins 
has provided persuasive eviderce that there are 
‘powerful scholastic, educational reasons for pro- 
viding extended opportunity for linguistic minority 
children to receive their education in their LI, Not 
only will children perform better scholastically, 
but they will with greater efficiency, in a shorter 
period cf time, acquire a higher level of English 


loss of very valuable language resources 
and, ironically, in some instances, find 
these very children enrolled later in 
traditional language courses, at public 
expense, to study the very languages 
they commanded so well as children. 

If we were to follow these Korean 
children, or any similar group, during 
their early school years, we would ob- 
serve first a dramatic reduction and 
slowing of the L1 acquisition process 
and, subsequently, an onset of an attri- 
tion process that would lead, in many 
cases, to the loss of the home-language 
competencies so highly evaluated pre- 
viously. The position that this article 
takes is that this is an unnecessary, 
irresponsible waste at a time when we 
have been told again and again that our 
national language resources are in a 
“scandalous” state.’ It seems obvious 
that the magnitude and value of these 
resources are such that we should dedi- 
cate ourselves to their conservation for 
the multiple benefits that would accrue 
to our society. 


SATURDAY SCHOOLS 


It might be expected that the responsi- 
bility for conservation of the languages 
of linguistic minority groups could be 
left with the minority groups themselves. 
In fact, as comprehensive studies by 
Fishman have reported, ethnolinguistic 
groups have made valiant efforts through 
the establishment and maintenance of 
Saturday schools and other part-time 
instructional programs to provide oppor- 


language competence. These are clearly powerful 
reasons for providing opportunities for linguistic 
minority children to receive substantial amounts 
of their early education in their home language. 
9. Presidents Commission on Foreign Lan- 
guage and International Studies, “Strength through 
Wisdom: A Critique of U.S. Capability,” Modern 
Language Journal, 64(1):12 (Spring 1980). 
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tunities for their children to maintain 
some competence in the ancestral lan- 
guage as well as to develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of their 
cultural heritage. !° 

To gain some firsthand knowledge of 
such programs, we visited a Korean 
community school in Los Angeies. The 
principal, Sam Lee, when asked to state 
the objectives, informed us that the aim 
' of the Korean language teaching program 
is not to achieve the same linguistic and 
scholastic levels as those of students 
attending schoolin Korea, but to enable 
Korean American students to communi- 
cate orally with their families and with 
their friends in the home country. Literacy 
skills are deemed important, but there is 
no attempt to develop high-level lan- 
guage-arts skills. In fact, exposure to the 
culture is emphasized more than the 
teaching of the language. Mr. Lee also 
acknowledged that while Korean-born 
and first-generation parents send their 
children to ethnic schools, the effort 
does not usually extend to the third 
generation, which is typically mono- 
lingual English. If other ethnolinguistic 
mother-tongue schools are similar to 
this one, then it is clear that these 
schools will not make a major contribu- 
tion to the conservation of minority 
language resources. This conclusion is 
consistent with Fishman’s belief, as ref- 
erenced in Levy, !! that these schools are 
not successful in maintaining—or rein- 
troducing—the non-English language. 


10. Joshua Fishman, “Ethnic Community 
Mother Tongue Schools in the USA: Dynamics 
and Distributions,” International Migration 
Review, 14(2):235-47 (Summer 1980). 

li. Jack Levy, “Policy Implications/Complica- 
tions Arising from Native Language Attrition in 
U.S. Ethnolinguistic Minority Groups,” in The 
Loss of Language Skills, ed. Lambert and Freed, 
p. 198. 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


If we cannot, with confidence, look to 
the efforts of the minority communities 
to assist in the conservation of these 
language resources, it might be expected 
that programs supported by the federal 
government with the title “bilingual edu- 
cation” would possibly provide the 
desired results. Motivated perhaps by 
other issues, some political, some scho- 
lastic, the notion of providing linguistic 
minority children part of their education 
in their home language has been a 
concern in American schools for some 
time. The Supreme Court decision in 
Lauv. Nichols argued for initial instruc- 
tion in children’s first language to pro- 
vide opportunity for access to the school 
content curriculum while learning suffi- 
cient English to enter mainstream — 
classes.!2 For well over a decade, under 
the direction of the Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Language Af- 
fairs, public school programs have been 
supported that have as their goal equal 
academic opportunities for minority chil- 
dren. To attain this equality there has 
consistently been a segment of the sylla- 
bus taught in the students’ home language. 
Without attempting to provide a compre- 
hensive review of bilingual education’s 
contribution to the conservation of L1 
resources, we find ourselves in agreement 
with the following assessments: 


In a just completed national survey of 37 
Title VII bilingual education projects in 
which the program organization, goals, and 
effects were analyzed in some depth, the 
American Institutes for Research (1977) 
found that most of these claimed language 
maintenance as a primary goal. Yet the study 
also found out that, in practice, the majority 
of the programs quickly shifted the greater 


12. Lau v. Nichols, 414 U.S. 563, 1974. 
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part of their instructicn to English and thus 
are assimilationist in character. !3 


In a recent national survey of the goals of 
school districts with language minority stu- 
dents, fewer than 10 percent of the districts 
cited native language maintenance to be 
their goal. Furthermcre, even in programs 
with a strong component for the development 
of native language skills, students are quickly 
moved into mainstream classes, often after 
one or two years in the program. For the 
majority of language minority youngsters 
who go through the revolving door of bilin- 
gual education, what lies ahead is the shift to 
English monolingualism.!4 


TWO-WAY BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


Having discounted both existing Satur- 
day school and bilingual education pro- 
grams as significant contributors to the 
conservation of language resources, we 
turn now to the description of an ex- 
tremely promising experimental model 
of education that, among a host of other 
benefits,!5 would permit substantial num- 
bers of children to make normal progress 
toward the acquisition of a mature, 
educated level of >roficiency in their 
home language. Although there are 
several names given to this model, the 
most common one is “two-way bilingual 
education” (TWBE). To our knowledge, 
there are only two locations where this 


model has been implemented; namely, ` 


in the San Diego (California) Unified 
School District, in 1975,'!6 and, more 


13. Hernandez-Chavez, “Language Mainte- 
nance,” pp. 538, 539. 

14. C. Snow and K. Hakuta, “Bilingual Educa- 
tion: What Does It Really Cost?” Psychology 
Today (in press). 

15. Esp. those suggested in note 8. 

16. “An Exemplary Approach to Bilingual 
Education: A Comprehensive Handbook for Imple- 
menting an Elementary-level Spanish-English Lan- 
guage Immersion Program,” no. I-B-82-58 (Un- 
published document, San Diego (California) 
Unified School District, 1982). 


recently, in New York State, in 1984. 
The following definition of a TWBE 
program is found in the “General Infor- 
mation” section of a request for new 
applications for New York State support 
for TWBE programs for the 1986-87 
school year: 


A Two-Way Bilingual Education Program is 
defined as one which employs two languages, 
one of which is English, for the purposes of 
instruction and involves students who are 
native speakers of each of those languages. 
Both groups of students—limited English 
proficient (LEP) and English proficient 
(EP)—are expected to become bilingual. 
They learn curricula through their own lan- 
guage and through the second language, 
become proficient in the second language, 
and continue to develop skills and proficiency 
in their native language.!” 


There are a number of goals of sucha 
program over and beyond the conserva- 
tion and development of the minority 
students’ LI. The other benefits, includ- 
ing high levels of scholastic achievement, 
earlier and more efficient acquisition of 
English language skills, higher self-esteem, 
and decreased chances of dropping out, 
individually and collectively are probably 
of greater importance to the education 
and welfare cf minority students than 
the language conservation issue being 
addressed in this article. However, the 
added benefit of L1 conservation is, as 
we have seen, an extremely precious by- 
product, one that is worthy of careful 
monitoring over the next few years to 
provide qualitative and quantitative in- 
formation on the conditions that provide 
optimal language development oppor- 
tunities for children in the programs. 


17. New York State Education Department, 
Bureau of Bilingual Education, Applications for 
New Grants for Two-Way Bilingual Education 
Programs (Albany, NY: Office of State Printing, 
1986). 
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` LANGUAGE CONSERVATION 


The basic descriptive features of the 
TWBE program are as follows, assuming 
English and Spanish as the two lan- 
guages involved. First, in terms of 
student participants, there are roughly 
equal numbers of English and Spanish 
native speakers in each class. Second, in 
terms of language of instruction, Span- 
ish is the primary language of instruction 
from preschool to second grade, but 
with some time—say, 20 minutes a day 
in preschool, 30 minutes a day in 
kindergarten, and 60 minutes a day in 
first grade—dedicated to the develop- 
ment of English language proficiency 
and language arts. In grades two through 
six, the percentage of the curriculum 
taught in English is increased until by 
the sixth grade, approximately one-half 
of the courses are taught in each of the 
two languages. It must be noted that 
only one of the languages is used in any 
instructional period. Each language is 
used as the medium of instruction for 
the full spectrum of school subjects, 
employing all of the verbal skills, both 
oral and written, normally associated 
with each content area. It is therefore 
necessary for the students to develop 
linguistic skills in both languages that 
will enable them to read academic texts, 
write acceptable essays and test responses, 
and be able to discuss subject-matter 
areas—history, science, mathematics, and 
so forth—in both languages. 

The characteristics of the TWBE are, 
of course, markedly different from the 
bilingual education programs referred 
to earlier, which were, typically, designed 
for linguistic minority children only and 
seldom provide for the development and 
maturation of adult-level linguistic com- 
petence in the children’s L1. TWBE also 
differs from the highly successful immer- 
sion programs, which have provided 
extraordinary opportunities for linguis- 
tic majority children to acquire foreign 
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languages.'8 TWBE would appear to 
offer both linguistic minority and linguis- 
tic majority children excellent academic 


and language acquisition opportunities 


and, of relevance here, we see no brighter 
prospects for the conservation of the 
valuable language resources discussed 
earlier than those to be gained through 
participation ina TWBE program. Evi- 
dence for the probable success of this 
proposal is found in an experimental 
program reported on by Lambert in 
1978. What follows is an excerpt from 
that article: 


We participated in an experiment wherein a 
random selection of schools in the area 
[Northern Maine] were permitted to offer a 
third of the elementary curriculum in French 
and where a second sample of schools with 
children of comparable intelligence scores 
and socioeconomic backgrounds served as a 
control or comparison in that all their instruc- 
tion was in English. After a five-year run, the 
children in the “partial French” classes clearly 
outperformed those in the control classes on 
various aspects of English language skills 
and on academic content, such as math, 
learned partly via French; at the same 
time French had become for them a much 
more literate language (in contrast to mainly 
audio-lingual) because of the reading and writ- 
ing requirements of the French schooling.!9 


This research is persuasive. Fran- 
cophone children clearly emerge from 
the reported experience with a level of 
literate competence that will allow them 
to use French for a multiplicity of real- 
world purposes. 


18. California State Department of Education, 
Office of Bilingual Bicultural Education, Studies 


‘on Immersion Education (Sacramento, CA: Office 


of State Printing, 1984). 

19. Wallace E. Lambert, “Some Cognitive 
and Sociocultural Consequences of Being Bi- 
lingual,” in Jnternational Dimentions of Bilingual 
Education, ed. James E. Alatis (Washington, DC: 
Georgetown University Press, 1978), pp. 226-27. 
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A RESEARCH AGENDA 


Although the San Diego TWBE proj- 
ect was inaugurated some ten years ago, 
and in spite of the “act that there have 
been several very positive evaluation 
reports prepared znd disseminated, 
there remain a very large number of 
questions that need to be defined and 
answered regarding the practical and 
theoretical aspects of this model. In 
addition to the obvious and important 
questions regarding the product in both 
scholastic and linguistic achievement 
terms, there are questions concerning all 
of the human, logistical, philosophical, 
psychological, and fiscal elements that 
impose themselves on the processes in- 
volved in the design, implementation, 
and evaluation of a TWBE program. 
For example, far too little is yet known 
about optimally appropriate: 


—teacher qualifications; 

—student—individual or group—char- 
acteristics; 

—instructional materials; 


—language proficiency and scholastic 
content tests; 


—time allocations for instruction in 
the two languages; 


—parental involvement; 


—school administration support, local 
or state; 


—location and demographics of the 
community; and 


—social factors in second-language 
attrition.2! 


20. Charles H. Herbert, Final Evaluation Re- 
port Bilingual Basic Grant Project, ESEA Title 
VH (San Diego, CA: San Diego City Schools 
Planning, Research and Evaluation Division, 
1986). 

21. R. C. Gardner, R. N. Lalonde, and J. 
Macpherson, “Social Factors in Second Language 
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Each of these areas, and others to be 
identified, suggest a number of separate, 
but related, research questions, the 
answers to which could provide guide- 
lines for informed curriculum design 
and development, teacher training, ma- 
terials preparation, and test construction 
as well as parental and community 
activities that might provide additional 
out-of-school opportunities for authentic 
language use. Finally, measures of lan- 
guage proficiency attained by partici- 
pants in TWBE programs could provide 
secondary-school and university depart- 
ments with information useful to them 
in the development of appropriate and 
relevant language courses for successful 
graduates of TWBEs. 


CONCLUSION 


The issue raised in this short article is 
basically very simple and straightforward: 
should we not, given the recognized 
value of multilingual individuals in our 
society and given the enormous costs of 
producing in formal classroom situations 
individuals competent in a second lan- 
guage, make concerted efforts to con- 
serve and develop the enormous language 
resources that linguistic minority children 
bring to our schools? It is hard to 
imagine anything other than a general 
positive response to this question. For- 
tunately, a model of education in two 
languages has been designed and imple- 
mented in public school programs on 
opposite coasts of this country. Results 
from formative and summative research 
need now to be considered to guide in 
the design of appropriate pre- and in- 
service teacher-training programs, and 
material and test development, as well 
as in the determination of the next level 


Attrition,” Language Learning, 35(4):519-40 (Dec. 
1985). 
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of research to help us better understand 
students’ potential for language acquisi- 
tion and academic success. Both the 
research questions and the subsequent 
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activities are issues that could appro- 
priately be addressed for the enhance- 
ment of foreign language education in 
the United States. 
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HUMANISTIC BASIS OF SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 


HIS article treats language in the 
context of the humanities, a per- 
spective shared by the Modern Language 
Association in its concern for improving 
the teaching and learning of language. 
Language in the context of the humanities 
means language in its social.and cultural 
contexts. While language has many vari- 
eties including special sublanguages for 
technology, the physical sciences, and 
the social sciences, its basis is the human 
communication that is central to the 
formation and interaction of all social 
groups; from family to community to 
nation. o . 

During the- past several years the 
language teaching profession in the 
United States has directed its attention 
to practical language instruction. Oral 
proficiency has become the primary 
goal, and virtually all activities in and 
out of the classroom are directed toward 
it. The desired outcome is simply to learn 
to speak the language sufficiently well to 
use it to accomplish specific tasks. 

While the idea that students in a 
language program should learn how to 
speak the language is certainly not new, 
some recent theories, methods, and move- 
ments within the profession have had 
dramatic impact on almost every aspect 
of our teaching. Chief among these are 
notional-functional theories, the com- 
municative competence movement, the 
natural method of language instruc- 
tion—based in turn on Krashen’s theories 
of second language acquisition—and the 
proficiency-based language curriculum. 

While recognizing that some language 
programs may wish to offer instruction 
primarily directed toward reading skills 
for specific groups of students, we believe 
that oral proficiency should be the 
principal goal for the majority of lan- 
guage programs in the United States. 
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Language, however, is acomplex phenom- 
enon, and its proper use requires much 
more than the linguistic abilities asso- 
ciated with speaking and understanding. 
One cannot properly learn another 
language without learning something 
about the cultural and social contexts in 
which it is used and the values of those 
who speak it, nor can one communicate 
accurately with a speaker of another 
language if one filters the information 
received through one’s own mono- 
cultural experience. 

The intimate relation between lan- 
guage and culture becomes especially 
clear when representatives of Western 
culture come into contact with indi- 
viduals in other cultures. Graphic illustra- 
tions of the fundamental importance of - 
a humanistic approach are provided by 
linguists like the long-time secretary and 
linguistic adviser to the American Bible 
Society, Eugene A. Nida, who has worked 
extensively in other cultures on matters 
of communication and translation. 

Nida classifies problems in equiva- 
lence ameng languages under five ru- 
brics: (1)'ecology; (2) material culture; 
(3) social culture; (4) religious culture; 
and (5) linguistic culture.! For each of 
these he provides numerous examples 
that any traveler could extend. The- five 
categories may serve to illustrate basic 
uses of language that are fundamental 
for its mastery. Contacts with exotic 
cultures highlight those uses, which 
involve more subtle differences between 
languages relatively similar to one an- 
other, such as the languages of Western 
civilization. For control of these lan- 
guages as well, whether the English of 
Britain or the widely studied languages 
of the European continent—French, Ger- 


l. Eugene A. Nida, Exploring Semantic Struc- 
ture (Munich: Fink, 1975), p. 68. 
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man, Portuguese, and Spanish, in their 
several varieties—users must be aware 
of the cultural viewpoints of native 
speakers, and they must set out to 
master these viewpoints. 


ECOLOGY AND LANGUAGE 


To illustrate problems related to 
ecology, we may take Nida’s example of 
finding equivalents for expressing topo- 
graphical features in languages of peoples 
located where those features are not 
found. For example, inhabitants of some 
islands of the Pacific and of the Yucatan 
peninsula have no mountains around 
them, scarcely even hills. To represent 
the ecology of other cultures to such 
peoples, special words and phrases have 
to be constructed. For “mountain” Nida 
_ suggests the phrase “large hill.” But in 
communicating with inhabitants of some 
of the smaller Pacific islands Nida had 
difficulty finding equivalents for items 
like river or lake; with inhabitants of 
inland areas, similar problems arise 
describing the operation of a boat. Nida 
came to face many such problems and to 
propose sensible solutions to them. 

Numerous such ecological differences 
exist among cultures, many even more 
subtle. Especially when receiving informa- 
tion about a culture that is not exotic 
but closely related to one’s own, it is easy 
to fall into the habit of imposing a 
familiar background upon the data 
received and thus overlook subtle differ- 
ences. For example, Americans hearing 
about life in a typical German com- 
munity may hear words like “child,” 
“family,” “house,” “street,” and “church” 
and may picture them in their minds 
according to American models. In such 
a process, basic social and psychological 
differences are overlooked, and the result- 
ing image may be seriously distorted. 


Unfortunately, many handbooks for 
language study fail to make allowance 
for cultural differences. It may seem 
invidious to cite examples from such 
books, yet they are widely accessible 
and, worse, they are often the only 
available instructional materials for 
learning the elements of certain lan- 
guages. Among such handbooks are the 
Teach Yourself Books published by 
English Universities Press Ltd. of London. 
We quote from Teach Yourself Samoan 
by C. C. Marsack,? who cannot be held 
completely responsible for the short- 
comings of this handbook, since the 
publisher advertises a set of texts from 
Afrikaans to Welsh as “uniform with 
this volume and in the same series.” 

The Samoan handbook consists of 20 
lessons. In the ninth, the final exercise 
requires translation into Samoan of the 
following eight sentences: 


—“There is no food on the table in 
the dining room.” 


—“I do not know how to dance.” 


— “The orator made a very good 
speech.” 


— “The man from Lepa is hungry.” 

—“John does not want to go to 
Apia.” 

—“The boy is fed up and is not 
working well.” 

—“Don’t go to church because it is 
raining.” 

— “There are no dresses in Mary’s 
box.” 

Nowhere is there information on 


_ Samoan geography or topography. We 


may well believe that there are a place 
like Lepa and a man from there who is 
hungry, but we are not given any informa- 


2. C. C. Marsack, Teach Yourself Samoan 
(London: English Universities Press, 1962). 
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tion on Lepa’s whereabouts or those of 
Apia. Sadly, this type of language instruc- 
tion is widespread, even in academic 
handbooks. 

Lesson 9 is entitled “The Negative: 
Some Useful Phrases.” There is no 
Samoan text, only individual sentences 
illustrating the grammatical structure 
under consideration. The first of these 
reads, in translation, “There is no chair 
in the room”; the second, “There is no 
money in the box.” The handbook on 
Icelandic treats the negative in lesson 6, 
where the final exercise includes eight 
sentences; none of them involving a 
negative.3 We quote only the first two: 


—“Now the clergyman has come to 
find father.” 


—“She clapped her hands together.” 


It may be unnecessary to add that 
nowhere in the handbook is there any 
information on Icelandic geography. 
With a few substitutions, such as Lepa 
for Reykjavik, the exercises could be used 
for Samoan as well—or for Afrikaans 
through Welsh. There seems to be a tacit 
assumption that language consists of 
positives and negatives, that cultural 
figures like members of the clergy and 
orators are alike everywhere, and that 
there is no need to present language as 
used by its speakers. 

The prevalence of such handbooks 
may seem to indicate that an intro- 
ductory text cannot deal with more than 
the fundamental grammatical patterns 
of a language, that it cannot present a 
language as an element of an individual 
culture spoken in specific surroundings 
by speakers with a distinctive back- 
ground. Such a view is totally wrong. It 
is readily disproved by excellent hand- 


3. P.T. Glendening, Teach Yourself Icelandic 
(London: English Universities Press, 1961). 
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books such as Spoken Norwegian by 
Einar Haugen,‘ in the generally ad- 
mirable series produced during World 
War II under the auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. These 
handbooks also observe a set format, 
but it is based on cultural, rather than 
grammatical, topics. The first unit of the 
series is labeled “Getting Around”, the 
second, “Meeting People”; the fifth, 
“Seeing the Sights”; and so on. After 
completing Haugen’s handbook, one 
knows the general geography of Norway 
and the location of its major cities as 
well as the principal grammatical features 
of the language, which are presented in 
highly useful patterns for daily use. It 
should be noted that the basic cultural 
format found in Haugen’s book was 
used, with modifications, for many other 


languages. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 


Nida’s four further requirements need 
less discussion. Material culture, for 
example, may be the most prominent 
topic in language handbooks today, and 
indeed attention to some aspects of it 
could well be reduced. Virtually every 
handbook for the Western languages 
treats the topic of-telling time, using 
both straightforward patterns and rel- 
atively complex ones that involve prepo- 
sitions or sequences like the German 
Wie spat ist es? (literally, “How late is 
it?”). Yet these days—when nearly every- 
one wears a watch or carries other 
devices that give the time, and when 
every conference room, railway station, 
and so on has a large clock in a promi- 
nent place--asking locals for the time 
may be among the least used patterns in 
the language. Moreover, the handbooks 


4. Haugen, Spoken Norwegian (New York: 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1946). 
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include the stock terms for meals, but 
travelers to foreign countries soon dis- 
cover that meals, especially breakfast, 
often have totally different names. 
Perhaps a realistic presentation of 
material culture would be of some bene- 
fit, at least to many adults with firm, if 
not preconceived, opinions. It is inter- 
esting to compare the comments of the 
columnist George Will concerning food 
in Moscow with the opinions on Ameri- 


~- can food of Katya, the young Soviet girl 


who visited the United States in March 
1986. Will returned complaining about 
the lack of variety and the absence of 
some of his favorite foods in Moscow 
restaurants; Katyafound that American 
food had a chemical taste, as anyone 
who likes tomatoes could have informed 
her. 


SOCIAL CULTURE 


The topic of‘ social culture is so 
complex that the handbooks may be 
excused from attempting even an elemen- 
tary presentation. We do not need to 
look at Nida’s exotic examples, though 
one or two may illustrate how much 
simpler some problems are in such lan- 
guages. Typically, handbooks solemnly 
inform their users that “man” and “men” 
refer to human beings of male gender, 
“woman” and “women” to those of the 
female gender. Yet nonnatives probably 
see the plural form most frequently on 
certain doors in public buildings. With- 
out a bit of social instruction, a nonna- 
tive might be open to embarrassment if 
he or she entered one of those doors in 
search of a person of the opposite sex 
whom he or she had been exhorted to 
find. 

If there were further need to demon- 
strate the complexity of instructing non- 
natives in social culture, one might 
pursue the terms for ladies’ room and 


men’s room from language to language. 
In Turkey, any nonnative who used 
aptesthane, the textbook term for bath- 
room, would be greeted with laughter. 
At least a few years ago, the common 
name for this important section of a 
building was yüz numera (“the number 
100”). In other areas of the Mediter- 
ranean as well, including Europe, one 
still finds such rooms in hotels labeled 
with the two ciphers 00. This labeling 
convention has enjoyed virtually as much 
success as have the two letters WC. 


RELIGIOUS AND LINGUISTIC 
CULTURE 


We will not dwell on Nida’s last two 
topics, religious cultures and linguistic 
cultures. These, however, are intimately 
related to language and its use. The 
token references to the clergy or to 
churches in the handbooks previously 
cited are scarcely of much benefit to the 
language learner. By contrast, the authors 
of brief handbooks for military person- 
nel going to Ireland during World War 
II were perceptive in warning against 
asking natives about their religion, ad- 
vice that is not obsolete today. Similarly, 
one does well to know that conversation 
becomes somewhat chilled in Norway 
when one brings up the topic of language, 
regardless of whether the group concerned 
favors riksmaal or landsmaal. Linguistic 
culture clearly involves much more, as 
George Bernard Shaw informed us in 
his Pygmalion or Gilbert and Sullivan in 
The Mikado. The intricate relationships 
between language and culture in Japanese 
and the languages of Southeast Asia are. 
practically legendary, requiring little 
supporting data. We may recall briefly 
that Ambassador Reischauer, virtually 
a native speaker of Japanese and also 
the husband of a Japanese woman, 
refrained from speaking the language on 
official occasions. 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE IN A 
CULTURAL CONTEXT 


.An obvious question at this point is, 
How does one teach language in the 
context of culture? First, it is important 
that all material used in a language 
course be authentic and typical of the 
culture. Contrived sentences may serve 
well to illustrate points of grammar, but 
they may actually be counterproductive 
in the student’s efforts to achieve profi- 
ciency in the language. Dialogues and 
example sentences can and should con- 
tain a considerable amount of readily 


usable cultural material. Literature can: 


also provide a way of imparting infor- 
mation about the culture of the lan- 
guage, and properly selected texts can 
help motivate students to learn the lan- 
guage. For most languages, short simple 
stories by well-known writers can be 


found that are suitable even for the | 


beginning levels. 

Visual material, especially video re- 
cordings, can be extremely important in 
teaching the language in the context of 
its culture. Skilled and innovative lan- 
guage instructors have begun to use 
news broadcasts and other video ma- 
terial from foreign countries in their 
instructional programs, but preparing 
such material for first- and even second- 
year students is no small matter. There 
are also numerous problems associated 
with obtaining copies of foreign telecasts. 
To make such facilities available, coopera- 
tion within the language teaching profes- 
sion is essential. The Modern Language 
Association’s Commission on Foreign 
Languages, Literatures, and Linguistics 
has recommended the creation of a 
national center as a permanent structure 
or institution that would have language 


education as its central concern. One of - 


the projects proposed for the initial 
phase of the center’s activity would be 
directed toward the acquisition and dis- 


semination of video materials. Once 
established, a national center could se- 
cure the telecasts, whether from Germany, 
Iceland, Samoa, or elsewhere, and pre- 
pare the requisite scripts. These then 
could be transmitted to language teach- 
ing facilities—colleges, high schools, or 
business establishments—throughout 
the country. 

The proposal has had adequate prep- 
aration. James Pusack, at the University 
of Iowa, has developed a project for the 
procurement and use of video material 
in language programs. The project has 
received significant funding and now 
includes four other institutions. At 
Middlebury College, Kimberly Sparks 
has succeeded in obtaining telecasts from 
German and Austrian television net- 
works. He estimates that every half- 
hour telecast requires 24 hours of atten- 
tion before it can be presented to an 
elementary class. This requirement alone 
illustrates the necessity of a national 
center concerned with language teaching. 
We need similar telecasts for all the 
commonly taught languages—not only 
German, but also French and Spanish— 
and for Arabic, Chinese, Italian, Jap- 
anese, Portuguese, and Russian. The 
telecasts must be current, not reruns 
from the previous year or semester. 


‘Clearly, the considerations here cited 


are sufficient to justify the commission’s 
recommendation of a national center, 
but the center has other aims, and there 
are more implications for the steps that 
it may initiate. 

Given the development of modern 
computer networks, with the ability to 
transmit not only data, but voice and 
video images, it may not be long until 
individuals could subscribe to the center’s 
facilities. Technology is already available 
to provide adequate language teaching 
materials to individuals in their homes 


and businesses as well as in classes. We 
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simply need the administrative arrange- 
ments to pursue and expand current 
possibilities. In the words of a recent 
report on the work of the National Task 
Force an Education and Technology, 
organized by former Secretary of Educa- 
tion Terrel Bell, “Better teaching tech- 
nology will require wider cooperation.” 

It should be clear that the proposed 
activities will involve language training 
based on a humanistic approach. Stu- 
dents making use of the current possibili- 
ties will observe members of other cultures 
pursuing their daily activities, whether 
with friends, at work, or in their intel- 
lectual and cultural pursuits. When new 
forms of access to language acquisition 
are made generally available, it will be 
possible for students from Des Moines, 
Denver, or Detroit to step off a plane in 
Delhi with some knowledge of the people 
they will encounter. That knowledge 
will include, but will by no means be 
limited to, the ecology of the area. 
Preparation may well be specialized, as 
in the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Lauder Institute program, but it will 
certainly include information on the 
literature and other cultural activities of 
the country or countries concerned. The 
individuals one meets in international 
business contacts, in governmental re- 
lations, and in academic circles are 
scarcely impressed if addressed in pidgin 
English adequate to buy coconuts or sell 
computers. 

Finally, formal teaching about culture 
may still be necessary in many cases. 
While it is impossible to provide complete 
historical, sociological, cultural, and an- 
thropological information about the 
speakers of a language, there are certain 


5. Howard LaFranchi, “Better Teaching Tech- ` 


nology Will Require Wider Cooperation,” Christian 
Science Monitor, 7 Aug. 1985. 
i 


critical facts that should not be separated 
from the language. These should be 
taught directly if it is not possible for 
students to learn them through the litera- 
ture, from the texts in the handbook, or 
from video material. 

We have been largely concerned with 
stressing the humanistic basis of lan- 
guage learning and language teaching, 
citing only occasional implications for 
national planning. In meeting the problems 
we will need to vary our priorities. But it 
is essential that we take action. We can 
no longer shortchange students, or the 
country, by providing obsolete or inade- 
quate language instruction. The control 
of language necessary in the modern 
world requires well-trained teachers who 
have the opportunity to renew and main- 
tain their acquaintance with their lan- 
guages as those languages change and as 
they are currently used. That control 
also requires adequate facilities, such as 
those that a national center would 
provide. 

One must realize the complexity of 
language and the difficulty associated 
with learning and using it properly. One 
of the most remarkable linguists of 
recent times was the Yorkshireman and 
first professor of linguistics in Britain, 
John Rupert Firth. Firth wrote little, 
thought deeply about language, and 
spoke about it with great common sense, 
based on experience with the use of 
language among African villagers, Indian 
fishermen, and the British upper class. 
In. his little book The Tongues of Men 
and Speech, he identified speech as 
social “magic” and went on to say, “You 
learn your languages in stages as condi- 
tions of gradual incorporation into 
your social organization, which ministers 
to your needs and gives you most of 
what you want. A whole hierarchy of 
values attaches to various forms of 
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language behavior.” Successful lan- 
guage teaching involves presenting lan- 
guage in relation to those values as they 
are determined by the society in question 
and by individuals at all levels of that 
society. 

The Christian Science Monitor re- 
cently reported on the use of videotapes 
for giving “people in many isolated 
villages .. . the opportunity to share in 
problem solving.” The problems these 
people face are how to improve ag- 
riculture and health. What surprised the 
‘sponsors was that “illiterates can learn 


to use very sophisticated technologies ` 


very effectively.” The illiterate villagers 
not only benefited from the tapes, but 


6. Firth, The Tongues of Men and Speech 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1964), pp. 
135-36. 


7. Kristin Helmore, “Sharing Wisdom,” Chris- _ 


tian Science Monitor, 3 Apr. 1986. 
8. Ibid. 


produced excellent tapes, although they 
had never before seen even a television 
receiver. Pondering this example, even 
the most pessimistic among us may 
conclude that there is hope for the high 
school and college students of today. 

Language teachers must be allowed 
to select the values they will present and 
the level of language they consider of 
greatest benefit to their students. To 
have this possibility, they must be in- 
formed. It is one of the aims of the 
Modern Language Association, through 
efforts like those of its Commission on 
Foreign Languages, Literatures, and 
Linguistics, to make that information 
available. We look forward to cooper- 
ating with other individuals and organi- 
zations who share our high goals for 
language teaching and our students’ 
desire to achieve a mastery rooted in the 
knowledge of both societies and their 
individuals. 
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Theoretical Linguistics, Second Language 
Acquisition, and Language Pedagogy 


By FRANK HENY 


ABSTRACT: For three decades theoretical linguistics has had little 
impact on language teaching, although sociolinguistics has been employed 
in curriculum design and test construction. Applied linguistics has been 
eclectic and has seldom applied pure linguistic research. Theoretical 
linguists, for their part, have not encouraged attempts to apply their 
results. Theory and practice were separated largely because the theoretical 
results were so tentative. However, recent theoretical advances suggest 
important applications for linguistic theory in foreign language teaching 
and in the testing of proficiency. The acquisition of a nonnative language is 
probably subject to biological constraints that are closely related to those 
factors that guide and control first language acquisition. Methodology and 
test construction must allow for this. Research must determine precisely 
what the factors are and how they interact. Theoretical linguists interested 
in such research should be included in interdisciplinary teams working on 
foreign language learning and testing. 
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THEORETICAL LINGUISTICS 


HEORETICAL linguistics offers 
no panacea to language peda- 
gogues. In fact, at the present time it still 
has few, if any, concrete results that can 
be effectively applied in second language 
teaching; and no contemporary linguist 
would offer a recipe for language teachers 
in the way that the linguists of a genera- 
tion ago developed and for a time exclu- 
sively defended the audiolingual method. 
Nevertheless, for the first time in three 
decades, significant numbers of theo- 
retical linguists are seriously interested 
in the process of second language acquisi- 
tion. Their research has taken a turn 
that permits—and indeed forces—them 
to undertake systematic comparative 
work on language structure, and there is 
reason to believe that current theoretical 
research on language could, if properly 
encouraged, yield insights of great rele- 
vance to curriculum development, test 
design, and teaching. To investigate 
and, if possible, to realize this potential, 
appropriate research must form a signifi- 
cant component of any attempt to in- 
crease national language proficiency. 
Although “theoretical linguistics” can 
be understood to comprehend any 
pure—that is, non-applied—research on 
human language, I will generally restrict 
the term “theoretical” to research in- 
tended to yield a rigorous, coherent 
account of language structure, in par- 
ticular an explanation of the funda- 
mental principles underlying the organi- 
zation of human language. To date, the 


most promising work of this sort seeks- 


to derive those organizational principles 
directly from evolved, and thus innate, 
characteristics of the human species. 
More specifically, the organizational 
principles are derived from those proper- 
ties of the species that lead to, and 
control, the development of language 
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during early childhood. Such an approach 
to the study of language is allied more 
closely to the natural sciences, in par- 
ticular to theoretical work in biology 
and evolutionary theory, than to the 
social sciences. There are other kinds of 
linguistics that are theoretical in other 
senses, such as sociolinguistics, which is 
theoretical in roughly the same way that 
other social sciences are, but I will not in 
general be referring to such work when I 
use the term “theoretical linguistics.” 

I wish to narrow the focus in this way 
because it now seems likely that research 
of the sort just alluded to could, over the 
relatively short term, yield insights that 
would contribute significantly to the 
learning and teaching of nonnative lan- 
guages. Other pure research on human 
language—on language use, for ex- 
ample-—is also obviously relevant to 
language pedagogy; this relevance is 
more generally taken for granted and 
needs less emphasis. Moreover, there do 
not appear to have been any very dra- Í 
matic developments in such areas that 
might warrant special attention at the 
present time. Thus my focus will be on 
recent attempts by theoreticians to map 
out the structure of the mental structures 
that guide early language development 
in normal members of the human 
species. - 2 

It might seem that if there have been 
significant recent developments in theo- 
retical linguistics, these could simply be 
applied to pedagogy and testing. This is 
not so. The theoretical results are sugges- 
tive, but a good deal of research remains 
to be done to bridge the gap between 
those results and the practical problems 
of learning a nonnative language. What 
is needed is practical, empirically tested 
investigation done by theoretically. so- 
phisticated research teams working with 
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second language learners. Such teams 
will consist of theoreticians, “applied” 
linguists, and pedagogues.! 


LINGUISTICS AND LANGUAGE 
TEACHING: PAST AND PRESENT 


Linguistics is a young discipline. The 
Linguistic Society of America was 
founded in 1924, and the field only 
really began to develop a distinct identity 
in this country in the thirties. From the 
very start, it has seemed natural, especially 
to nonlinguists, that insights gained from 
research on language should be ap- 
plicable, above all, to the teaching of 
languages, native and nonnative. Yet it 
has seldom proved possible to apply the 
results of such research to language 
teaching, and over the past twenty years 
much skepticism has developed re- 
garding the possibility of ever doing so. 
In particular, it has been increasingly 
taken for granted by many of those 
involved in language teaching that pure 
research on language structure is too 
abstract or formal ever to have any 
practical implications. Only research 
into language use—pragmatics, dis- 
course analysis, sociolinguistics, and 
language processing—might conceivably 
be applied to practical problems. For 
much of the recent past such an assess- 
ment was not unreasonable. Pure research 


1. These teams will also include, where appro- 
priate, sociolinguists and psychologists. Linguists 
primarily interested in experimental work on 
acquisition, or speech processing, rather than in 
the investigation of the language systems are often 
called psycholinguists. If the field of theoretical 
linguistics is identified in the way that I have 
suggested, it is not clear that there is any real 
_ justification for making a sharp distinction along 
such lines, since all thecretical linguists are psycho- 
linguists in that they have no goal other than that 
of understanding the innate principles of mental 
organization that result in the observed structure 
of language. 
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on language structure did not appear to 
be yielding results of any practical im- 
portance. But, as I have already implied, 
the situation now appears to be changing 
very rapidly. 


Three decades of applied linguistics 


Linguists engaged in pure research 
have generally had little professional 
interest in applying their results to prac- 
tical problems. This situation will by 
and large persist: the theoretical physicist 
is not professionally involved in the 
development of warheads or the uses of 
nuclear power. There exists a field that 
might seem to bridge the gap between 
pure linguistic research and its practical 
utility: applied linguistics. “Applied lin- 
guistics,” however, is a peculiarly inappro- 
priate term. It is not primarily engaged 
in the application of linguistic research 
to practical problems and, indeed, through- 
out most of its history has had far closer 
links with pedagogy, communication 
studies, and aspects of psychology and 
sociology than with linguistics. Moreover, 
it has been concerned with only a very 
limited range of problems, mostly having 
to do with language teaching and in 
particular with the teaching of English. 
There are many practical problems to 
which linguistic research might be rele- 
vant that, to date, have simply not fallen 
under its domain. 

Precisely when applied linguistics be- 
gan to be recognized as a distinct field is 
rather unclear. In this country the 
founding of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics (CAL) in 1959 marked its 
effective birth. Language teaching—more 
specifically the teaching of English as a 
foreign or second langauge—has always 
been at the heart of CAL’s concerns, and 
in other countries, such as Great Britain, 
applied linguistics was already more or 
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less identified by that time with research 
in the teaching of English as a foreign or 
second language. Thus applied linguists 
have always been primarily engaged in 
research related directly to language 
pedagogy, especially the teaching of 
English to nonnative speakers. 

For most of the period since the 
emergence of the discipline, applied lin- 
guists have, very pragmatically, adopted 
techniques and ideas from many sources 
to solve their problems, and they have 
often had relatively little exposure to 
pure linguistics. Because the results of 
linguistic research, especially research 
on language structure, have had little to 
say about language teaching, such adop- 
tion was perfectly natural. However, it 
means that, contrary to what is probably 
a natural assumption, the applied lin- 
guist is not necessarily at all well equipped 
to interpret and apply the results of 
theoretical linguistics. 

This was not always so. For a while— 
until shortly after the founding of CAL, 
in fact—there seemed to be some hope 
of applying linguistics to the problems 
of language teaching—and perhaps to 
other areas, too. During the fifties, 
which saw the first moves toward insti- 
tutionalizing the field in this country, 
the most plausible account of human 
language lent itself very readily to such 
application. Linguists were confident 
that they had the key to human language: 
it Was a pairing of hierarchically arranged 
units of sound together with accom- 
panying patterns of behavior. Every 
part of language was ultimately con- 
structed out of elements that were 
directly present in the sound signal. 
Language learning involved no more 
than a series of behavioral responses to 
auditory stimuli. Language in use was a 
complex of habit patterns linked to the 
hierarchical sound structures: the produc- 
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tion habits—speech—which produced 
the sounds, and the habitual modifica- 
tions in behavior that those sounds 
induced in the hearer. This thoroughly 
behaviorist and positivistic account, de- 
riving in large part from the work of 
Leonard Bloomfield, had clear implica- 
tions for the language pedagogue. 

If language were no more than hierar- 
chically structured patterns of sound 
linked to various habit patterns, and if 
learning language involved making ulti- 
mately simple responses to ultimately 
simple stimuli, then it should have been 
a simple matter to increase the effective- 
ness of language learning. At least two 
things seemed necessary: an accurate 
description of the hierarchical structure 
of the language to be learned, and a set 
of drills based directly on this analysis 
and designed to function as stimuli that 
would elicit appropriate responses and 
hence inculcate the desired habits in the 
learner. Pure linguistic research would 
supply the analyses, in addition to justi- 
fying the endeavor in the way that I have 
sketched, and the applied linguist would 
use these to develop drills. Also, since 
the habits of the original language might 
interfere with that to be acquired, contras- 
tive analyses of languages would help to 
highlight and solve problems arising 
when the original habit patterns in- 
terfered with the acquisition of a new 
set. 

There was no question in those early 
days but that.the field was applied 
linguistics; it involved the application of 
research on language structure to the 
practical problems of teaching nonnative 
languages. The pure research in question 
was not theoretical in the narrow sense, 
for the linguists of the fifties did not 
concern themselves with trying to account 
for why language patterns are as they 
are. They simply described patterns; the 
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patterns resulted from habits—or, better 
still, were themselves habits. The task of 
the applied linguist was simply to work 
out the best way of developing those 
habits. 

Many people who are neither linguists 
nor involved in language teaching know 
how this supposedly scientific approach 
to language teaching, after its apparent 
successes during World War II, when 
many linguists became involved in de- 
vising crash language courses for the 
armed forces, began to come under fire. 
The failure of the audiolingual method 
and the realization that there is a great 
deal more to the effective teaching of 
nonnative languages than the mechani- 
cal development of habit patterns mirror- 
ing the formal, grammatical properties 
of the target language led to a rapid 
change in approach and a loss of faith in 
the relevance of linguistics.2 Of course, 
by the late sixties and early seventies, the 
positivistic view of science and the be- 
havioristic psychology upon which de- 
scriptive, or structuralist, linguistics was 
based were far less firmly entrenched. 
But no account of language was available 
at that time that could replace the earlier 
one that had provided the initial founda- 
tions for applied linguistics, or for the 
audiolingual method with which it was 
so closely associated in the early years. It 
was quite clear that language was not 
simply a passively acquired set of habits 
built around a hierarchically structured 
sound system. Theoretical linguists, at 
least, were convinced that language was 
far more complex than this and that 
aspects of the system were ultimately 
determined by evolved, innate properties 
of the human species. But neither they 


2. See, for example, Wilga Rivers, The 
Psychologist and the Foreign-Language Teacher 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964}. 
Rivers was, in fact, ahead of her time. 


nor anyone else was able to translate this 
into terms that had any clear implication 
for the teaching of nonnative languages. 
It was during this period that applied 
linguistics became quite eclectic. The 
teaching and evaluation of English as a 
second or foreign language—or of any 
nonnative language—have been affected 
not by contemporary research on lan- 
guage structure, but mainly by work 
directed to the use of language: prag- 
matics—including the work of philos- 
ophers and lnguists on speech acts— 
discourse analysis, psychology, com- 
munication, and sociology—especially 
aspects of sociolinguistics. From time to 
time, this teaching and evaluation have 
attempted to construct independent 
approaches to problems of language 
teaching and acquisition, as in the work 
of Selinker on interlanguage.3 Most 
recently, some attempts have been made 
to use ideas about meaning developed in 
the context of artificial intelligence. 
Concepts that have influenced lan- 
guage pedagogy and testing, a good 
example being “communicative compe- 
tence,” have sometimes resulted from 
attempts by sociolinguists and others to 
extend ideas originating within theo- 
retical linguistics to cover aspects of 
language use. They have not themselves 
been a part of any rigorously theoretical 
attempt to isolate and explain the funda- 
mental characteristics of language it- 
self—those that are narrowly determined 
by properties of the species.4 Thus there 


3. Larry Selinker, “Interlanguage,” Inter- 
national Review of Applied Linguistics, 10:209-31 
(1972). 

4, Since the notion of “communicative compe- 
tence” has played such an important role at times 
in applied linguistics, it may be worth emphasizing 
that Hymes himself consciously used the word 
“theoretical” it his paper introducing the notion— 
but he carefully pointed out how he intended this 
to be taken: “This paper is theoretical. One 
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has been no single source of insight, and 
there has been much conflicting advice; 
teaching methods and evaluation have 
been based hardly at all upon solid 
knowledge about language but upon 
ideas drawn from many disparate 
sources. 


Theoretical linguistics in the 
sixties and seventies 


Two years before the founding of 
CAL, Chomsky’s Syntactic Structures 
was published.5 This work, and the 
unpublished material from which it was 
extracted, laid the foundations for the 
development of the thecretical linguistics 
of the sixties and seventies. The really 
important change that Chomsky effected 
in linguistics was to provide a new 
goal——and an increasingly specific appa- 
ratus for realizing that goal. I referred in 
the introduction to both: the goal is to 
provide a completely rigorous expla- 
nation for an ever increasing subpart of 
the structure of human language; the 
method was, in broad terms, to develop 
hypotheses about innate principles govern- 
ing language acquisition, which would 
be so constructed as to determine the 
relevant aspects of structure. 

Although the goal was reasonably 
well articulated from the start, the ana- 
lytical apparatus that was initially pro- 
posed, transformational grammar, 
turned out to be quite inappropriate, 


connotation of ‘theoretical’ is ‘programmatic’, a 


related connotation is that one knows too little 
about the subject to say something practical. Both 
connotations apply to this.” Dell H. Hymes, “On 
Communicative Competence,” in Sociolinguistics, 
ed. J. B. Pride and Janet “Holmes (London: 
Penguin Books, 1972), p. 269. Later in the same 
piece; Hymes explicitly contrasts his work with 
theoretical linguistics in something like my sense. 

5. Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1957). 
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though it laid the foundations for what 
has followed. Analysis in terms of gram- 
matical transformations was really only 
well suited to the description of En- 
glish—_the language on which Chomsky 
worked in developing it—as many field 
linguists complained bitterly, right from 
the start. Hence there was in principle 
no way in which transformational analy- 
sis could yield any insight into the 
fundamental structural relationships be- 
tween languages. For example, although 
a long tradition of philological and 
linguistic work on language has made 
more or less vague reference to “passive” 
sentences in many languages, there was 
no way within transformational gram- 
mar of determining systematically for 
any language whether it included a 
structure comparable in significant ways 
to the English passive—or to any other 
structure in any language. 

Obviously such an account of language 
could yield no scientifically based insight 
into the similarities or differences be- 
tween the native and target languages, 
let alone illuminate the process of second 
language acquisition in general. It was, 
moreover, unlikely that an approach to 
the structure of human language that 
was so narrowly based on the structure 
of just one language would provide a 
useful framework for the investigation 
of the use or acquisition even of that 
language, and it predictably proved totally 
inadequate as a basis for attempts to 
isolate and explain the general properties 
of human language. 

Because they were well aware of how 
very tentative their hypotheses were, 
theoretical linguists like Chomsky warned 
repeatedly against attempting to apply 
their results to practical problems, and 
they pointed out that although their 
ultimate goal was that of understanding 
the fundamental nature of language and 
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language development, it was too early 
to expect this work to yield practically 
useful results. They felt perfectly justified 
in attempting to come to grips with the 
difficult problems they were attempting 
to solve—for, despite appearances, they 
were not simply playing abstract mathe- 
matical games!—but knew that their 
results were a long way from solving the 
really deep problems and warned against 
overoptimism. A good example of this is 
the often quoted—and generally misinter- 
preted—statement of Chomsky’s in 1966: 
“I am, frankly, rather skeptical about 
the significance, for the teaching of 
languages of such insights and under- 
standing as have been attained in lin- 
guistics and psychology.” In retrospect, 
such caution was well justified. His- 
torically, the principal contribution of 
transformational grammar to our under- 
standing of language was that it per- 
mitted the development of more effective 
tools for language analysis. 

Two specific aspects of linguistic theory 
in the sixties and seventies made it 
especially unsuited to the function that 
it was intended to perform, namely, to 
characterize those properties of language 
that resulted directly from innate features 
of the human species. First, the core 
analytical units that it employed turned 
out to be seriously deficient; second, the 
way in which human language develop- 
ment was represented was at best mis- 
leading. These problems sound very 
abstract, but their effects were con- 
crete—and serious. 

Languages wererepresented as infinite 
sets of sentences, some sentences of each 
language being structurally related to 
others in ways that were significant. In 
English, any active sentence, such as 


6. Noam Chomsky, “Linguistic Theory,” in 
Readings in Applied Transformational Grammar, 
ed. Mark Lester (New York: Holt, 1970; 2nd ed., 
1973), pp. 51-60. 
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“Jane has seen Jim,” can be thought of 
as having a passive counterpart—“Jim 
has been seen by Jane”—-and each has a 
question counterpart: “Has Jane seen 
Jim?” and “Has Jim been seen by Jane?” 
Structural relationships of this sort, and 
the underlying structures on which they 
were based, yielded the basic structures 
of language in transformational grammar. 
This account of structure differed princi- 
pally from the earlier view of the struc- 
turalists in that transformational re- 
lations between sentences permitted a 
more adequate description of language 
than was possible under the assumption 
that the sound pattern of individual 
sentences contained all that was relevant 
to their analysis and processing. But 
transformational analysis offered no 
possible explanation of aspects of lan- 
guage structure. It was a dead end. This 
can be seen most clearly by considering 
the account of acquisition based on it. 
The child learning English was sup- 
posed to construct a grammar for the 
language—a finite set of rules character- 
izing or generating the infinite set of 
sentences that composed it—making use 
of such elements as the transformations 
defining the relationship between active 
and passive sentences and between de- 
clarative forms of these and their ques- 
tion counterparts. The innate knowledge 
of language that a child brings to bear 
on the task of learning a language con- 
sisted, on this account, principally in the 
expectation that the language to which 
the child was exposed would be optimally 
analyzable in terms of such units. This 
representation of innate linguistic ability 
should have depicted the task of con- 
structing a grammar as rather simple— 
thus explaining how it is that languages 
come to be learned so naturally by 
children. Of course, it would also thereby 
have explained why all human languages 
exhibit such relationships, as well as 
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accounting for the rapidity and ease of 
language learning. The construction of a 
transformational grammar by a child, 
however, would not be a simple matter. 

The most obvious problem with the 
model was that many languages did not 
seem to exhibit structural relationships 
at all analogous to those found in English, 
on the basis of which the theory had 
been developed. The underlying and 
more serious failing was that even for 
languages closely related to English and 
apparently extremely similar, it was 
impossible to determine whether a given 
transformation in one language was or 
was not the same as one in another, 
whether they were similar, or totally 
unrelated. Comparison of the passive in 
German, French, and English, or even 
in two dialects of English, was meaning- 
less. Linguists could simply show how 
various constructions could be analyzed 
in transformational terms. But each 
language, defined by its transformations 
and other rules, remained an isolated, 
unexplained entity. 

The theory was devised in order to 
reduce the mystery of initial language 
learning, but it offered remarkably little 
in this respect and provided even less 
insight into the process of second lan- 
guage learning. Whether or not the 
results of research on language structure 
could ever be applied, it was certainly 
unlikely that the results of work in this 
framework could. Although theoretical 
linguists repeatedly pointed this out, it 
is not clear that they always understood 
the ultimate significance of having to 
do so. 


Research on language use: its 
relevance and limitations 


Quite clearly, other linguists did not 
understand that significance. Many with 
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sociolinguistic or practical interests 
would have applied to transformational 
grammar what Fishman, one of the first 
serious sociolinguists, wrote about pre- 
transformational linguistics: “Linguistics, 
particularly American linguistics during 
at least the first half of this century, has 
been primarily a ‘formal discipline,’ almost 
along the lines of abstract mathemat- 
ics.” Fishman himself saw clearly, as 
indicated by the approval he gave to 
“mentalistic” linguistics in the para- 
graphs after this quotation, that transfor- 
mational grammar was something other 
than “abstract mathematics,” but many 
others, professional linguists and po- 
tential users of linguistic results, saw it 
otherwise. Fox and Skolnick, forexample, 
complained that “some contemporary 
linguists, seeking to establish the in- 
dependence and scientific validity of 
their discipline, have isolated it from the 
world of non-linguistic events and con- 
centrated on abstract and formal theories 
about the nature and structure of lan- 
guage.” It is clear from the context that 
they were referring to contemporary 
transformational linguistics. 

The aim of the “abstract and formal” 
theories of language was not simply to ` 
establish the scientific validity of the 
field. At least that was never the aim of 
transformational grammar, which consti- 
tuted the dominant formal approach to 
language at the time Fox and Skolnick 
wrote. The aim was precisely that of 
theoretical linguistics as I have charac- 
terized it: to discover those patterns in 
language that can be attributed to the 
innate human propensity to learn lan- 


7. Joshua A. Fishman, “Introduction,” in 
Readings in the Sociology of Language, ed. Joshua 
A. Fishman (The Hague: Mouton, 1972), p. 6. 

8. Melvin Fox and Betty Skolnick, Language 
in Education (New York: Ford Foundation, 1975), 
p. 6. 
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guage—-and hence to learn more about 
that property of the species. It is not 
surprising that this ultimate goal was 
lost sight of; a substantial number of 
formal linguists of the period did little 
more than pay lip service to it. Since the 
available model was incapable of yielding 
insight into language development or of 
permitting meaningful investigation of 
what constituted the real core properties 
of human languages—those that resulted 
crucially from the mechanisms respon- 
sible for their development in the 
child—it might just as well, for all 
practical purposes, have been “abstract 
mathematics.” 

The development in linguistics that 
has been most important to language 
teachers up to now is the rise of sociolin- 
guistics and the realization that language 
is itself open to study as a social phenom- 
‘enon. Sociolinguistics may be thought 
of as a subfield of linguistics or, instead, 
as Fishman has described it, as an 
“interdisciplinary tool.” It has included 
a number of distinct, but related, strands 
of research: Fishman’s work on the 
sociology of language and language 
planning: Ferguson’s on patterns of lan- 
guage usage, grounded in the descrip- 
tive linguistics of the fifties; the identi- 
fication by Labov, G. Sankoff, and 
others of precisely quantifiable covar- 
iance between aspects of linguistic struc- 
ture and the social context of utterances; 
and attempts by Dell Hymes and others 
to investigate communicative compe- 
tence—that knowledge which, presumably 
as a result of both innate and en- 
vironmental factors, develops in human 
beings, enabling them to function effec- 
tively in society, in interaction with 


9, Joshua A. Fishman, Sociolinguistics: A 
Brief Introduction (F.owley, MA: Newbury House, 
1970), p. 6. 
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other members of the species.!° Such 
research has provided a wealth of factual 
material and insight that have affected 
curricular developments and that have 
helped to mold tests aimed at evaluating 
the ability of language learners to com- 
municate in the target language—the 
ultimate goal of much contemporary 
language learning. 

Emphasis on the use of the learned 
language has also very naturally led to 
attempts!! to combine those insights 
yielded by sociolinguistics with ideas 
derived from speech act theory and 
discourse analysis. !2 

To the extent that we can increase 
systematic knowledge about and insight 
into language usage and precise relation- 
ships between linguistic features and 
features of the social organization and 
dynamics of the societies in which lan- 
guages function, this will obviously be 
of potential significance in teaching, and 
evaluating success in learning, a foreign 
language. For the majority of learners, 
success in learning a foreign language 
obviously involves functioning in the 
societies in which it is used. The signifi- 
cance of research on the social aspects of 
language and its relations to other social 
phenomena, however, must be seen in 
proper perspective if this research is to 


10. For useful references, see the bibliographies 
in Ralph Fasold, The Sociolinguistics of Society 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1984) and Ronald 
Wardhaugh, An Introduction to Sociolinguistics 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1986). 

il. For example, Evelyn M. Hatch, Second 
Language Acquisition (Rowley, MA:\Newbury 
House, 1978). 

12. A goad example of relevant pure research 
is Penelope Brown and Stephen Levinson, “Univer- 
sals in Language Usage: Politeness Phenomena,” 
in Questions and Politeness, cd. Esther N. Goody 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978), 
pp. 56-289. For other references, see Stephen 
Levinson, Pragmatics (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983). 
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be appropriately used for practical pur- 
poses. There is now no doubt at all that 
the first language—and, to a degree still 
far from adequately determined, also 
second and subsequent languages—de- 
velop in accordance with innately de- 
termined principles, just like physical 
organs or the complex behavior patterns 
of other animals. Many aspects of lan- 
guage structure result from the particular 
mechanisms that control language de- 
velopment, probably in much the same 
way that the structure of physical body 
parts is determined by those genetic 
factors that control physical develop- 
ment. There is no more hope of attributing 
the entire structure of language to the 
contexts in which it is used than there is 
of attributing the entire structure of the 
eye—the composition of the vitreous 
humor, for example, or of the retinal 
artery-—to the properties of light.!3 
Sociolinguistics, pragmatics, and other 
ways of characterizing the patterns of 
language usage are not likely to provide 
a reliable basis for practical work such 
as language teaching, unless they are 
informed by the realization that a lan- 
guage is more than just its “users and its 
uses.”!4 Applied linguists, after a period 
in which they either looked to pure 
research on language use for guidance 
or developed their own practical ap- 


13. Some contemporary linguists have never- 
theless apparently taken it for granted that all 
aspects of linguistic structure can be rather directly 
attributed to the functions of language. See, for 
example, Talmy Givon, On Understanding 
Grammar (New York: Academic Press, 1979); 
William A. Foley and Robert D. van Valin, Jr., 
Functional Syntax and Universal Grammar (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1984); Gillian Sankoff 
and Penelope Brown, “The Origins of Syntax in 
Discourse,” Language, 52:632-66 (1976). 

14. For a contrary view, see Fishman, “Intro- 
duction,” p. 7. 
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proaches, appear to be aware of the need 
for a more adequate foundation. 

For example, the ideas of Krashen!> 
have created a great deal of interest and 
have had considerable influence. Taking 
off from the observation, or at least the 
claim, that errors made by second lan- 
guage learners show interesting similari- 
ties to errors made by children learning 
their native language, he suggested that 
under certain circumstances—those that 
are relevantly similar to the circum- 
stances under which a first language is 
learned—there is no real difference be- 
tween the processes of first and second 
language learning, no matter how late in 
life the latter occurs. Analogy with the 
development of native language skills in 
infancy led Krashen to suggest, further, 
that second language acquisition might 
be most successful to the extent that it 
progressed without conscious reflection. 
The underlying implication was that 
the innate language acquisition cap- 
abilities, which, since Lenneberg’s re- 
search,!6 had been assumed to atrophy 
during puberty, might in principle still 
be available. Krashen has not succeeded 
in articulating his ideas in such a way as 
to permit fruitful investigation or develop- 
ment, and though they seem to relate, in 
a number of rather imprecise ways, to 
contemporary work in theoretical lin- 
guistics, no clear links have been made 
and little direct empirical support has 
emerged for his claims. 

Various other attempts have been 
made to use research on language struc- 
ture rather than on language use. Several 
have been based on the typologies sug- 


15. Particularly as represented in Stephen D. 
Krashen, Second Language Acquisition and Second 
Language Learning (Oxford: Pergamon, 1981). 

16. Eric Lenneberg, Biological Foundations 
of Language (New York: John Wiley, 1967). 
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gested by Greenberg,” and others on 
such empirical, descriptive work as that 
of Keenan and Comrie.!8 Some applied 
linguists have attempted to use aspects 
of what has been called markedness 
theory. It has been clear, at least since 
Roman Jakobson, that certain linguistic 
structures are less common in the world’s 
languages; some structures tend not to 
occur in a language unless certain other, 


more common structures occur; and ` 


some structures tend to develop later in 
children. There is a tendency for all 
three of these properties to run together, 
but no clear, general account of what is 
at issue has yet been given. During the 
seventies, when it was unclear to many 
theoretical linguists how to proceed, a 
fair amount of taxonomic work on 
markedness was undertaken, and Eck- 
man, among others, attempted to show 
how use of this work could predict the 
difficulties that speakers of a given 
language would have in learning partic- 
ular structures in another.!9 The results 
of this work are far from clear; it is not 
based on any solid theoretical founda- 
tions, since the original investigations 
into markedness were very inconclusive. 


Recent developments 

in linguistic theory 

In the late seventies, while applied 
linguistics was searching eclectically, and 


17. For example, as represented in Joseph 
Greenberg, ed., Universals of Language (Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 1966). 

18. Edward Keenan and Bernard Comrie, 
“Noun Phrase Access-bility anc Universal Gram- 
mar,” Linguistic Inquiry, 8:63-100 (1977). 

19, For example, Fred R. Eckman, “Marked- 
ness and Degree of Difficulty in Second Language 
Learning,” in Proceedings of the Fifth Congress, 
International Association of Applied Linguists, 
ed. J.-G. Savard and L. Laforge (Montreal: 
University of Laval Press, 1981), pp. 115-26. 
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more or less in vain, for insights into 
language structure that might be relevant 
to pedagogy, theoretical linguistics under- 
went a quiet, but profound, revolution. 
The basic elements of analysis were 
radically changed, and on the basis of 
this a totally new account of language 
development and the principles that 
control it began to emerge. This theo- 
retical approach is not static; in fact, the 
details are changing very rapidly, in part 
because it has stimulated so much new 
research. Dozens of languages have been 
investigated over the last ten years, most 
within the last five, and the pace of 
relevant research is still accelerating as 
more and more non-English-speaking 
linguists become involved. All the major 
European languages have been investi- 
gated, including the Scandinavian lan- 
guages, Yiddish, dialects of Dutch, 
Spanish—including South American dia- 
lects—Portuguese, Rumanian, Irish, 
‘Welsh, Breton, Finnish, and Hungarian, 
and so have languages as diverse as 
Turkish, several dialects of Arabic, 
Hebrew, Japanese, several dialects of 
Chinese, Korean, Warlpiri, Navajo, Dog- 
rib, Chamorro, Malayalam, Hindi, Ben- 
gali, Persian, and a number of African 
languages, including Vata and Chichewa. 
A single descriptive apparatus has been 
employed. Its use has permitted the 
development of a theory that is able in 
principle to deal equally well with a 
great number of superficially very diverse 
systems—and to relate them very pre- 
cisely to each other, thus in effect begin- 
ning to extract the essential properties 
of human language. 

The essence of the theory can be 
understood best by contrasting the account 
of language development that it supports 
with the one based on transformational 
grammar. J suggested earlier that a child 
faced with the task of learning a language 
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by discovering, and hence learning, its 
transformational grammar would have 
a hard time: languages differ from each 
other in apparently arbitrary ways when 
viewed from that perspective, and they 
would have to be learned piecemeal— 
essentially as the behaviorists thought. 
Only the inventory of basic structural 
units would be available to the child asa 
help. If, on the other hand, the variation 
between languages results from the fixing 
of a small number of rather unobvious 
parameters, which in interaction yield 
all the possible structural properties of 
human language, then language develop- 
ment consists largely of setting those 
parameters. Each setting will determine, 
in interaction with the others, vast amounts 
of apparently arbitrary variation. Learn- 
ing a first language is choosing from 
the available alternatives those that 
yield the best fit with the speech in the 
environment. 

The available parameters are, of course, 
the same for every infant and are con- 
strained, it is supposed, by some part of 
our inheritance as members of the human 
species. Each child simply has to learn 
how they are set for the language or 
languages he or she hears. Thus the child 
does not learn the grammar of any 
individual language, but discovers which 
values that language exhibits for each of 
the innately available parameters. The 
principles constraining that development 
ultimately derive, if this picture is correct, 
from the human genotype, just like the 
principles that control the develop- 
ment of the eye; it is these principles 


20. Interestingly, it does not seem to have been 
Chomsky or any of his followers, but Thomas 
Sebeock in a review in Language, 39:466 (1963), 
who first clearly pointed out how reasonable it 
would be for the genetic code to play a direct role 
in determining the structure cf linguistic codes. 
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that make up the innate knowledge of 
language. 

The possibilities for variation in lan- 
guages are very highly constrained—far 
more so, it turns out, than is suggested 
by superficial observation. Much of the 
observed variation can now very plausibly, 


_and often quite specifically, in detail, be 


reduced to the interaction of a small 
number of abstract parameters along 
which languages, or subparts of lan- 
guages Can vary. l 

Obviously, the language facts that 
have to be analyzed by the new approach 
include those that were successfully dealt 
with before. The effect of the change in 
analytical basis is to include a far wider 
range of facts. Above all, it provides a 
way of analyzing human language that 
is equally appropriate to the analysis of 
English, French, Chamorro, Japanese, 
Navajo, Arabic—and accounts for a 
number of hidden dependencies between 
structures, found in a wide cross section 
of these languages once the appropriate 
analytical tools are employed. The essen- 
tially English-based descriptive appa- 
ratus of the older model has entirely 
disappeared, and meaningful comparison 
of languages has become possible and, 
indeed, forms an essential part of lin- 
guistic research. Language descrip- 
tion—which, incidentally, is not less, 
but more, detailed than ever before— 
now concentrates on those features that 
appear to be subject to parametric varia- 
tion, and it attempts to discover how far 
it is possible to derive the superficially 
unpredictable properties of individual 
languages from the interaction of settings 
of universal parameters.?! 


21. The approach to theoretical linguistics 
that is discussed in this section is not yet well 
served by literature accessible to the nonspecialist.. 
It was first developed in detail in Noam Chomsky, 
Lectures on Government and Binding (Dordrecht: 
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I will end this very brief account of 
the theory with a programmatic account 
of one small part of language structure. 
Consider the fact that some languages 
optionally leave out the pronominal 
subject in a sentence like “He will go.” If 
this were an isolated fact about a lan- 
guage it would warrant little attention, 
and while it was assumed to be one, it 
received very little. But if the possibility 
of omitting the subject is a consequence 
of some unobvious interaction between 
several independent linguistic features, 
then the dropping of that pronoun— 
permitted by Italian, Chinese, and under 
some circumstances modern Hebrew 
and Irish, but virtually not at all by 
English, modern French, or German— 
becomes part of a structural network of 
potentially vast complexity, significance, 
and interest. 

Once the child discovers from the 
speech around him or her that the 
pronoun in the language in question 
may be dropped, there will be a great 
number of automaticconsequences. Some 
of those consequences will not need to 
be learned, once the fact of pronoun 
dropping is firmly established; and in- 
deed there is virtually conclusive evi- 
dence that some could not in principle 
be learned from the available data alone. 
Notice how this account immediately 


Foris, 1981). David Lightfoot, The Language 
Lottery (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1982), 
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reader, for the genetic basis for certain language 
structures. Thomas Wasow, “Postscript,”in Lectures 
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Sells (Stanford, CA: Center zor the Study of 
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good, bzief summary of recent developments in 
linguistic theory. See elso Frederick J. Newmeyer, 
Grammatical Theory: Its Limits and Possibilities 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983), esp. 
chap. 5, “The Applicability of Grammatical 
Theory.” 
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provides a basis for explaining the rela- 
tively fixed patterns of language develop- 
ment. If second language learning should 
turn out to be able to make even limited 
use of the apparatus whereby the param- 
eters were initially set on the basis of 
primary language data, then clearly it is 
of paramount importance to applied 
linguists and language teachers to dis- 
cover this apparatus. Moreover, if certain 
structures are linked in ways that cannot 
be predicted from superficial observation, 
as now seems beyond doubt to be the 
case, then curriculum development and, 
above all, evaluation cannot possibly 
ignore such relatedness. 


f 
Ed 


Theoretical research on 
language acquisition 


This analysis of human language in 
transformational terms had little or 
nothing to offer those interested in second 
language learning, but it inspired a good 
deal of empirical work on child language 
acquisition during the sixties. At first, 
this appeared to be quite promising and 
suggested strongly that acquisition could 
be profitably viewed in terms of the 
addition of transformations to adevelop- 
ing grammar, in the sense of grammar 
then current. But this research never 
yielded insights to the extent originally 
hoped for, and just as many linguists— 
in particular, applied linguists—turned, 
during the seventies, to attempts to 
analyze language use, so those concerned 
with acquisition began to concentrate 
their attenticn on child-caretaker interac- 
tions during this period, rather than on 
the internal developmental process.?2 


22, For example, see the articles collected in 
Charles A. Fergusen and Catherine E. Snow, eds., 
Talking to Children: Language Input and Acquisi- 
tion (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1977). 
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More recently, it has become clear that, 
as was originally predicted on theoretical 
grounds, relatively little insight into the 
nature of the acquisition process can be 
gained when language acquisition is 
viewed solely as a matter of social 
interaction. Just as in the field of second 
language acquisition, there has there- 
fore been a renewed interest in the 
explanatory potential of a theoretical 
approach to the innate factors deter- 
mining structure. 

The development of a model of lan- 
guage that encourages research on 
parametric variation between languages 
derived from innate limits to language 
development provides a framework that 
specifically demands research on first 
language acquisition. Such research is 
already under way-and has yielded some 
suggestive, if still very tentative, results. 
A large-scale empirical project at the 
University of California, Irvine, under 
the leadership of Kenneth Wexler and 
including both psychologists and theo- 
retical linguists, is investigating language 
development in terms of parameter set- 
ting, especially in relation to the develop- 
ment of the pronoun system of young 
children, and through this research it is 
giving new content to the notion of 
markedness. Other work on first lan- 
guage acquisition within this framework 
is being undertaken at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, the City 
University of New York Graduate Center, 
the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst, McGill University in Montreal, 
and many other centers both in the 
United Stated and abroad. 

Of more direct relevance to the present 
article is the fact that there are some very 
specific ways in which this language 
model can drive research on second 
language acquisition. Such research is in 
its infancy, but it has begun—at Irvine, 
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among other places. One particularly 
striking aspect of the paradigm that is 
developing is that it encourages, and 
provides a meaningful framework for, 
the investigation of claims, like those of 
Krashen, to the effect that there are 
significant parallels between first and 
second language acquisition, and those 
of Eckman regarding markedness. It 
also provides a precise reinterpretation 
of the notion of interference—the orig- 
inally behavioristic hypothesis that led 
to contrastive studies—-which is the claim 
that the structure of the learner’s first 
language interferes in specific ways with 
acquisition of a second. 

If the development of a first language 
involves the setting of parameters, then 
the least marked situation will correspond 
to the null setting of all parameters, and 
it should be possible to establish what 
factors are necessary to induce changes 
in these basic neutral settings. Once 
parameters are set, then this constellation 
of parameter settings constitutes the 
position from which a learner of a 
second language sets out. Some ques- 
tions that then arise are how far adult 
language learning can or should be a 
matter of resetting parameters, how the 
old settings may interfere, how far 
conscious learning or pattern drilling 
induces or interferes with the setting of 
parameters. Now that specific parametric 
variation between languages is beginning 
to be understood, these are real issues 
with specific content. Research has begun 
to spring up in many centers addressing 
such issues. Among the researchers and 
centers most active are Rutherford at 
the University of Southern California, 
Flynn at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Bickerton at the University 
of Hawaii, White at McGill University, 
and Felix at the University of Passau in 
West Germany. At the University of 
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California, Los Angeles, Hyams, whose 
initial work was on first language acquisi- 
tion,” has begun working with graduate 
students from the applied linguistics 
program, students of Schumann and 
Hatch, and this work may well lead to a 
further blossoming of relevant research 
there. 

It might be worth citing a specific 
example. Some preliminary work at the 
State University of New York, Stony 
Brook, on the use of English reflexives 
by Korean speakers, undertaken by Finer 
and Broselow,”4 suggests that at a certain 
stage during the learning process, a 
specific error pattern tends to develop in 
linking a reflexive to its antecedent. The 
errors are not simply random; nor is the 
interlanguage a system based either 
directly on Korean or directly on 
English—or explainable on the basis of 
simple conceptions of markedness. It 
may turn out to be possible to attribute 
the error pattern, at least in part, to the 
influence of that same apparatus that 
leads to the development of a first 
language—but is affected in specific 
ways by existing settings in the first 
language. It is hoped that this research 
will provide concrete information about 
how parameter setting in adulthood can 
proceed. 

While it is obviously too early to leap 
from these very tentative results to con- 
clusions of any real importance, confir- 
mation of these results would clearly 
have significant implications for language 
pedagogy and testing. The work of Felix 


23. Nina Hyams, “The Acquisition of Param- 
eterized Grammars” (Ph.D. diss., City University 
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explores the implications of similar 
findings. Such research is significant not 
because it provides evidence that param- 
eter setting is the framework within 
which first and second language learning 
takes place—it is far too tentative for 
that!—but because it permits a remark- 
ably precise formulation of hypotheses 
about the differences between first and 
second language learning and about the 
innately determined controls that may 
determine aspects of the latter.” 

Important issues concerning fossiliza- 
tion, the plateau effect, and language 
attrition can clearly be conducted in 
such a way as to make use of the 
emerging knowledge about hidden relat- 
edness between language structures, and 
the possible influence of this upon sec- 
ond language development, but as far as 
I know such research has yet to begin on 
any significant scale. Somewhat related 
work, not yet explicitly guided by the 
advances in knowledge about language 
structure to which I have drawn atten- 
tion, is being undertaken—for example, 
by Michael Long and his associates at 
the University of Hawaii. 


THE NATIONAL AGENDA 


In the fifties, descriptive linguists 
thought they had all the answers. After 
that, theoretical linguists insisted that 
they had none, but they never excluded 


25. William Rutherford makes this point very 
effectively in his “Grammatical Theory and L2 
Acquisition: A Brief Overview,” in Proceedings of 
the MIT Second Language Conference, ed. S. 
Flynn (Dordrecht: Reidel, forthcoming). See also 
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the possibility that at a certain stage they 
might have some. Notice in particular, 
that when Chomsky said in 1966 that no 
results up to that date seemed applicable 
to second language teaching, he was 
speaking at a time when, according to 
the account I have given here, he was 
absolutely correct. But Chomsky did 


not say, and to my knowledge has neyer | 


implied, that useful insights would never 
be available. In fact he went right on to 
assert, after the passage I quoted earlier, 
that he thought there would come a time 
when they would become available. Ido 
not claim that that time is here, but I do 
believe that there is good reason for 
thinking it may be just around the 
corner and that research is urgently 
needed in order to determine how far 
hidden relationships between aspects of 
language structure do, in fact, play a 
significant role in the process of second 
language learning. 

A significant change in the attitude of 
theoretical linguists has now come about. 
The most tangible sign is the recent 
conference on theoretical linguistics and 
second language acquisition at the 
- Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This is the first such occasion since the 
Ann Arbor conference in the late fifties, 
which led to the founding of CAL—-and 
in this case it was the theoreticians who 
organized the conference. I, like a signifi- 
cant number of other theoretical linguists, 
now believe that under the right circum- 
stances we may be able to work out, 
along with others involved in practical 
problems, new, insightful ways of ap- 
proaching those problems, using the 
currently available ways of thinking 
about language. 


At the same time, I believe, a significant — 


number of applied linguists and perhaps 
those directly involved in. language 
pedagogy—though I admit to having 
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less knowledge about that—are actively 
searching for a more satisfactory theo- 
retical foundation for their work. It has 
become clear that they cannot rely only 
on sociolinguistics and other ways of 
approaching language solely from the 
viewpoint of its use. To do so ignores the 
fact that humans do not simply select an 
arbitrary code and communicate. The 
fundamental problem and challenge for 
the language teacher is to bridge the gap 
between the desire to communicate and 
the specific structures of language within 
which we are forced, as members of the 
human species, to conduct our business. 
Our inescapable use of specific language 
structures is why students have to be 
taught not communication, but Chinese, 
Japanese, Russian, or French. | 
From the point of view of evaluation, 
the significance of this recent work may 


' be even greater than it is for curriculum 


development and teaching methods. If 
second language acquisition is in part 
controlled by innate factors, then any 
instrument must clearly distinguish be- 
tween these factors and those that have a 
social origin and may be subject to far 
less strict determination from within the 
organism. Above all, if there are hidden 
dependencies between virtually all aspects 
of language structure, evaluation of pro- 
ficiency based in part on structural 
criteria must allow properly for dependen- 
cies between aspects of the language that 
are determined by the underlying param- 
eters. Clearly, language testing cannot 
simply wait for the results of research— 
any more than curriculum and methods 
development can be abandoned until all 
results are in—but the relevant research 
must be undertaken as a matter of 
urgency alongside the development of 
evaluation, curricula, and methods. 
Research should obviously be expected 
to continue in the areas mentioned briefly 
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CHARLTON, MICHAEL. The Eagle and the 
Small Birds: Crisis in the Soviet Empire: 
From Yalta to Solidarity. Pp. 192. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1984. 
$14.95. 


MAULL, HANNS. Energy, Minerals, and 
Western Security. Pp. xvii, 413. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1984. $35.00. 


Each of these books deals with the security 
of the West in its own way: the Charlton 
volume with Soviet-Western relationships 
since Yalta; the Maull study with economic 
and strategic security issues posed by the 
availability of fuel and non-fuel minerals 
that constitute the lifeblood of modern indus- 
trial societies. 

Charlton; an Australian journalist, has 
introduced a new approach to oral history. 
He acts as the questioner-narrator, using his 
sources to carry the argument forward. The 
argument, briefly, is that since Yalta, Western 
leaders and diplomats have been too naive 
and too easy in negotiations with the Soviets. 
The result of Charlton’s approach, because 


of the selection of those to be interviewed, is 
to reaffirm basically the hard-line conserva-. 
tive interpretation of East-West relations 
since 1946. Whether intended or not, this is, I 
fear, the result of the study. It makes a good 
television script, but poor history. For Charl- 
ton and his friends, we get our security from 
strength and by our containment of the Red 
Army, the enforcer of the communist ideol- 
ogy that Charlton and others in the book 
believe is dead. l 

The Maull study is an impressively docu- 
mented analysis of the vulnerabilities of 
the United States, Europe, and Japan with 
respect to the availability of fuels and nonfuel 
minerals. The study culminates in 14 recom- 
mendations for the development of economic 
security policies regarding these materials. 
The sanity and good sense of these recom- — 
mendations make this an important book for 
students of international relations as well as 
required reading for policymakers. 

Maull addresses his recommendations to 
governments. He abjures the use of the 
“military option” and urges an effort by the 
industrialized nations to open a dialogue 
with the USSR about critical mineral and 
fuel security issues that might involve them 
in crisis management. Some of his other 
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suggestions include strengthening inter- 
national monitoring systems of key mineral 
markets, including constraints on production 
and distribution, and real and potential 
threats to critical fuel and mineral supplies; 
developing internal controls for substituting, 
rationing, and stockpiling; and strengthening 
the International Energy Agency by im- 
proving the European Commission’s energy 
activities as well as its crisis management 
capability. 

This is a reference work. There are 54 
tables and two figures and 933 footnotes in 
this 422-page book. Within the parameters 
of its chosen subject matter, this study may 
be considered to be definitive. 

JACK L. CROSS 

Texas A & M University 

College Station 


KUPER, LEO. The Prevention of Genocide. 
Pp. ix, 286. New Haven, CT: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. $22.00. 


“There must surely be unanimity among 
the members of the United Nations on the 
primacy of the rignt to life.” With these 
words, Leo Kuper begins his searching anal- 
ysis of perhaps the most damnable of crimes 
ever committed by humanity: genocide. This 
is the latest book on the compelling subject 
by one cf the leading political sociologists of 
human rights; it should be read by every 
member of the species that crawls on earth 
thinking that he or she is proud to be human. 

The central thesis of the book is clear. 
Despite universal condemnation of genocidal 
and releted crimes against humanity in the 
voluminous declarations, conventions, and 
protocols by the United Nations, its perfor- 
mance records on the prevention and punish- 
ment of those responsible for “such an 
odious scourge” are deplorable. The reason 
is that most genocidal acts are perpetrated by 
governments or individuals under their pro- 
tection and that there are structural biases in 
the United Nations in favor of the primacy of 
a state’s right against the right to life of 
individuals. 
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A profoundly disturbing fact is that, for 
the post-World War II generations of polit- 
ical leaders who grew up witnessing the 
horrors of the Nazi death camps, the primacy 
of the state’s right and considerations of 
political alignment still prevails over the 
urgent task of eradicating so hideous acrime 
against humanity as genocide and mass 
political murders. To the extent that there 
were any real efforts in the world toward the 
protection of the human rights of ethnic, 
religious, or other minority groups, they 
were to be found in the investigative reports, 
publicity of human rights violations, and 
appeals campaigns waged by private groups 
and nongovernmental organizations. The 
centrality of private initiatives in the human 
rights campaign is clearly demonstrated by 
the fact that in the United Nations more 
meaningful initiatives have come from the 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and Protection of Minorities, which 
consists of experts appointed in their per- 
sonal capacity and not as representatives of 
member states. The subcommission is not, of 
course, without counterpressures of the 
state’s-right orientation within it. The main 
frustration of its initiatives, however, comes 
from its parent body, the Commission on 
Human Rights, which consists of state repre- 
sentatives. Not surprisingly, as Kuper notes, 
the commision is sometimes described as 
“the graveyard of human rights.” What this 
means in terms of change needed to ensure 
greater respec: for human life at the United 
Nations, with its typically dilatory tactics to 
protect governments practicing death, is the 
institutional enhancement of individual ini- 
tiatives. Kuper endorses, in particular, the 
proposed five-year appointment of a “high 
commissioner jor human rights” whose duties 
would be to pay “particular attention to 
urgent situations appearing to involve threats 
to life” and to sound an international alert. 

Despite its title, The Prevention of Geno- 
cide is a topically broader book that contains 
such chapters as “The Right to Self-Determi- 
nation,” with a full case study of the secession 
of Bangladesh: “Implementation of the Anti- 
Slavery Conventions”; “Political Mass 
Murder”; and even an epilogue, “The Nuclear 
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Arms Race and Genocide.” While the book 
is somewhat disorganized and tends toward 
repetitive comments, it is both informative 
and elucidating on the state of human rights 
protection at the United Nations. — 
SUNG HO KIM 
Ohio University 
Athens 


PERRIS, ARNOLD. Music as Propaganda: 
Art to Persuade, Art to Control. Pp. x, 
247. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1985. $29.00. 


In Music as Propaganda, Arnold Perris 
surveys the history of music as a medium for 
articulating political values, challenging 
established social orders, and reinforcing 
religious beliefs and practices. His scope is 
ambitiously broad, with individual chapters 
on musica! nationalism in nineteenth-century 
Europe, opera and symphonic music in the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China, sacred music in the Hindu, Islamic, 
Judaic, and Christian traditions, social com- 
mentary in the Broadway musical, and pro- 
test songs of the 19603. Perris invites the 
reader to “relisten” and “to respond to the 
music as its first audience did,” outlining the 
political context of compositions as diverse 
as Beethoven’s Fidelio and Mozart’s Mar- 
riage of Figaro, as Wagner’s Ring of the 
Nibelungs cycle and Shostakovich’s Lady 
Macbeth of Mtsensk District, as Malvina 
Reynolds’s Little Boxes and the Who’s 
Tommy. 

Though he has written with style and 


spirit, Perris fails to overcome the obvious | 


risks in extending his reach so far and wide. 
The work is uneven, neither systematic nor 
comprehensive. Too often, Perris settles for 
simple plot summaries of librettos, or cata- 
logs of suggestive song titles, to make a point 
when the material begs for more careful 
analysis. At his best, in chapters on Beethoven 
and nationalist composers such as Smetana, 
Dvotak, and Sibelius, Perris offers a lucid 
historical overview of their music and inter- 
esting anecdotes on the politics of early 
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public performances of their compositions. 
At his worst, in the chapter on protest music 
in the 1960s, he neglects significant contrasts 
among popular singers and songwriters, 
glossing over the dramatic changes that took 
place as the music evolved from the acoustic 
performances of the coffeehouse to the ampli- 
fied spectacles of the arena. 

The book also suffers from a weak concep- 
tualization of sropaganda. Borrowing a sim- 
ple dictionary definition, Perris includes 
virtually any music with a social or political 
message. When he considers the institutional 
controls and ideological goals in music 
making in Nazi Germany, the Soviet Union, 
and China, use of the term seems appropri- 
ate. But when he applies the term to liturgical 
compositions and popular song, regardless 
of whether or not its makers have been 
participants im organized movements for 
social or political change, its use seems too 
inclusive. As a result, the thematic continuity 
of the work is undermined, and the utility of 
such broad comparisons remains uncertain. 

The lack of sophisticated analysis seems 
likely to disappoint much of the potential 
readership of this book. Communications 
historians, for example, or cultural anthro- 
pologists interested in religious ritual and 
music will find nothing new here and will 
regret that Perris neglected the important 
insights of theirrespective disciplines. Social 
or political historians will find his text thin 
and poorly developed. Finally, for most 
readers, the lesson that music in all genres 
reflects.the social and political concerns of its 
age will have been learned long ago. 

KEVIN GOSNER 

University of Arizona 

Tucson 


QUANDT, WILLIAM B. Camp David: Peace- 
making and Politics. Pp. xvi, 426. Wash- 
ington, DC: Brookings Institution, 1986. 
$32.95. Paperbound, $12.95. 


The Camp David accords, signed by 
Egyptian President Anwar el-Sadat and Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin on 17 
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September 1978, were a major event in 
modern Middle Eastern history and the most 
notable foreign policy achievement of the 
Carter administration. Quandt’s account of 
the negotiations is a major scholarly achieve- 
ment in its own right. 

Quandt is one of those rare people who 
can combine meticulous scholarship with an 
insider’s view of the policy process at work— 
he served on the National Security Council 
staff from 1977 to mid-1979 with special 
responsibility for the Middle East and partici- 
pated in the Camp David negotiations—and 
do justice to both domains. He argues that 
the accords were a major achievement, but 
also notes the flaws of the protagonists and 
their limited room for maneuvers, particu- 
larly in the case of Carter and Sadat. Carter 
was sincere in his desire for a general settle- 
ment, but could not distinguish between 
questions better left to private persuasion 
and those requiring the application of pres- 
gure in public. 

Quandt finds Sadat a generalist, impatient 
with the details of negotiation, gambling on 
a direct approach to Begin in Jerusalem and 
seeking essentially to exert pressure on Carter 
as a mediator to press Begin. Quandt men- 
tions “an aura of collusion between Wash- 
ington and Cairo.” Sadat sought to remove 
Israeli forces from the Sinai. His concern for 
the broader issues of the West Bank, the 
Palestinian question, the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, and Syria was somewhat 
rhetorical. He did not want to be isolated in 
the Arab world in dealing with Israel, but 
often regarded the other Arab leaders with 
contempt. a 

But Begin seems to win Quandt’s grudging 
respect as the most able and determined of 
the negotiators in gaining the maximum— 
and giving up the minimum—for his country. 
History and religion buttressed his insistence 
on maintaining control and sovereignty over 
the West Bank—-so-called Judea and Samaria. 
Secretary of State Vance observed that the 
more one pushed Begin, the more intransi- 
gent he became. Secretary of Defense Brown 
quipped that “we have him just where he 
wants us.” 
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Begin was helped by Carter’s plight in this 
endeavor. The American president had hoped 
that the Egyptian-Israeli talks in Geneva 
would be expanded to deal with West Bank 
and Palestinian issues. The talks would be an 
““umbrella’ to pull in Jordan, the Palesti- 
nians, and perhaps even the Syrians.” But 
the umbrella could not be raised until the 
Syrians and Palestinians were satisfied. If 
they perceived Geneva as merely a “fig leaf” 
for another separate Egyptian-Israelt agree- 
ment—“Sinai [J”*—they had little reason to 
go along. “Yet if they were allowed to veto 
Egyptian moves—no progress could be made 
in negotiations.” 

In assessing gains Quandt argues that 
Egypt recovered territory and Israel could 
concentrate all of its resources against Syrian 
threats. But by following Begin into “legalistic 
formulations,” Carter and Sadat “lost sight” 
of the Palestinians and Jordanians. The 
Camp David accords “avoided any reference 
to eventual Israeli withdrawal from the West 
Bank, self determination, or a freeze on 
settlements. Indeed, the details make it seem 
as if everything had been worked out before 
the Palestinians and Jordan were invited to 
join the negotiations.” Quandt would have 
preferred a vaguer, more open-ended 
formula. 

Camp David, in his view, could be seen as 
either a model or an obstacle. As a model, 
Camp David could mean that Israel, with the 
Egyptian threat removed, would be more 
willing to make territorial concessions and 
peace with other Arab states. They, in turn, 
would be more willing to make peace with 
Israel. Others disagreed. Camp David would 
serve as an obstacle. Without the Egyptian 
threat Israel would have no reason to make 
further territorial concessions, Without such 
concessions, other Arab leaders would have 
no incentive to make peace with Israel. 

I agree with Quandt that the Egyptian- 
Israeli treaty deals with the easiest issue in 
the Middle East conundrum. The rest will be 
very difficult—if not impossible—to settle. 
But the ambiguous lessons of the Camp 
David accords will be some elements that 
will be of great value to future negotiations 
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while others will be “irrelevant or in need of 
revision.” 
ROGER HAMBURG 
Indiana University 
South Bend - 


AFRICA, ASIA AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


HART, ALAN. Arafat: Terrorist or Peace- 
maker? Pp. 501. London: Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1985. $19.95. 


British journalist Alan Hart’s evaluation 
of Yasser Arafat has two main purposes: (1) 
to give the PLO chairman a “fair hearing”; 
and (2) “to promote a more informed and 
more honest debate about the way to peace 
in the Middle East.” He fails because of a 
total lack of objectivity, leaving only an 
apologia for Arafat that is crystallized in the 
opening claim: “Within the limits of what is 
politically possible on each side, no leader, 
Arab or Jew, has done more than Arafat to 
prepare the ground for a comprehensive 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict.” No 
honest dialogue about peace can start on the 
premise that “public opinion has been condi- 
tioned to accept Zionist propaganda as his- 
torical truth.” The whole book that follows is 
full of assertion and bias, relying on but one 
principal source—the leadership of the PLO. 

Hart attempts a three-dimensional por- 
trait of Arafat: as individual; as leader of the 
PLO; and as rival to Arab governments. In 
the first dimension, we are introduced to 
virtue: Arafat the ascetic, the sensitive, the 
saint, the martyr, the wit. Even negative 
qualities, such as Arafat’s notorious temper, 
are dismissed or transformed into positive 
traits. Violence is condoned or attributed to 
others. The role of personality and leadership 
is one of the more neglected areas of interna- 
tional relations; yet, particularly in the 
Middle East, uncritical accounts of individ- 
uals and automatic conclusions about the 
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influence of childhood and adolescence on 
later policymaking hardly substitute for care- 
ful psychohistory. 

The sociological treatment is more prom- 
ising. The best part of the book addresses AI 
Fatah’s genesis and the personal relationships 
among the top leadership. Al Fatah and the 
PLO in general appear more lifelike than 
their chairman, for Hart discusses both con- 
flict and cooperation regarding the purposes 
and methods of Palestinian nationalism. 

Political rivalry is central also to Hart’s 
description of Arafat’s relations with key 
Arab countries, such as Egypt, Jordan, and 
Syria, and their leaders. He details Arafat’s 
historical mistrust of the Arab world’s com- 
mitment to the political and humanitarian 
resolution of the Palestinian question, adding 
insight into the Middle Eastern conundrum. 

Hart’s plea for peace in the Middle East is 
laudable. The path to peace will be trodden 
only if the roadblocks of mutual ignorance, 
fear, and misinformation are removed. Hart’s 
myopia, however, leads us into a cul-de-sac. 

LILY GARDNER FELDMAN 

Tufts University 

Medford 

Massachusetts 


LASATER, MARTIN L. The Taiwan Issue in 
Sino-American Strategic Relations. 
Pp. xi, 283. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1985. Paperbound, $18.00. 


STOLPER, THOMAS E. China, Taiwan and 
the Offshore Islands. Pp. xii, 170. 
Armonk, NY: M. E. Sharpe, 1985. $30.00. 


These two books deal with Taiwan as an 
issue between the United States and the 
People’s Republic of China. Although similar 
in general focus, the books are very much 
different in their approach and in the conclu- 
sions their authors reach. China, Taiwan and 
the Offshore Islands is essentially a history of 
the offshore-islands crises, though some 
implications are drawn that relate to current 
United States-China relations. The Taiwan 
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Issue in Sino-American Strategic Relations 
concerns the strategic role Taiwan plays at 
the present time in Washington-Peking- 
Moscow relations. 

Stolper’s main theme is that the fighting 
over the offshore islands from the Chinese 
perspective was a matter of jockeying for 
advantage and publicity and an effort—by 
Peking—to influence the U.S. decision to 
sign a defense pact with Nationalist China. 
In other words, Mao did not really want to 
liberate the offshore islands. 

Stolper’s analysis is best on the first 
offshore-islands crisis, in 1954 and 1955, 
though he argues convincingly that nothing 
really changed in 1958 in terms of China’s 
goals and American policy. On the other 
hand, this book is short on analysis that tells 
us where we are going from here. 

Lasater’s central thesis is that Taiwan was 
an issue that did not impede a warming of 
Sino-American relations because the rap- 
prochement was built primarily on strategic 
concerns, namely the growing Soviet military 
threat. Subsequently, however, each nation 
became disappointed with the other and 
realism set in regarding the value of the so- 
called China connection to the United States 
and China’s plan to promote a united front 
against Soviet hegemonism, a plan that 
failed. Taiwan then emerged as a “problem.” 
Lasater deals with this deftly though he 
avoids the issues of sovereignty. 

Peking was also motivated to complain 
about Taiwan, says Lasater, because (1) 
Chinese leaders wanted to put Washington 
on the defensive and make U.S. policymakers 
feel guilty over Taiwan in order to extract 
economic concessions from the United States, 
which they did successfully; (2) China saw 
the United States as a soft negotiator, unlike 
the Soviet Union; (3) increases in U.S. global 
strength made it less necessary for Peking to 
help cope with the Soviet threat; and (4) 
opposition to pro-American policies by the 
Party and government bureaucracies and the 
military weakened Deng’s leadership. 

Both books are well researched and well 
written. Stolper and Lasater have demon- 
strated æ talent for looking beyond the 
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simple and obvious and have presented 
analysis that any scholar will consider top 
rate. The two also complement one another, 
though there is a considerable time gap: 
Stolper focuses almost exclusively on the 
1954-55 period end Lasater begins in 1969 
and focuses primarily on the events of the 
1980s. If one is reading both books, Stolper 
should be read before Lasater. If one has 
time for only one of the pair and is interested 
in the Taiwan problem—if the Taiwan prob- 
lem is really that—and all of its intricacies 
and how it relates to international politics, 
then Lasater’s book is the book to read. 
JOHN F. COOPER 

Rhodes College 

Memphis 

Tennessee 


PALMER, NORMAN D. The United States 
and India: Dimensions of Influence. 
Pp. xiv, 302. New York: Praeger, 1984. 
Paperbound, $14.95. 


CHAUDHRI, MOHAMMAD AHSEN, ed. 
Pakistan and Regional Security. Pp. 146. 
Karachi: Distributed by Royal Book 
Company [19827]. No price. 


When John Kenneth Galbraith was am- 
bassador to India—and I was one of his 
distant underlings—he once remarked that 
he could influence India to do anything that 
India had already made up its mind to do. 
Norman Palmer bears out the essence of this 
observation when he carefully documents 
the little influence the United States has had 
on India and the equally small amount India 
has had on the United States. Palmer’s work 
is an extensive review of American-Indian 
relations, especially since 1971, a period in 
which relations between the two largest 
democracies have been cold to lukewarm. 
He notes also that the era before 1971 was 
similarly characterized and in doing so brings 
back memories of such Indian antagonists as 
Krishna Menon, as well as of the unwavering 
views of John Foster Dulles on nonalign- 
ment. He does not, however, ignore, in 
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-` chapter 8, the important point that individ- | 


ual relationships have often been close and 
rewarding and that key individuals, such as 
Chester Bowles and Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
have contributed positively to Indo-American 
understanding. 

Palmer’s discussion of the security rela- 
tionship, in chapter 6, is a valuable study of 
the place given by the United States to the 
relative importance of India and of Pakistan 
in South Asian regional terms. This and the 
preceding chapter on economic assistance, 
however, strike me to a considerable degree 
as another example of American apologetics; 
the problem, it seems to be argued, is misun- 
derstanding by Americans of the importance 
of India, and the errors are very largely on 
the American side. Palmer also provides, in 
chapter 7, an excellent review of the nuclear 
issue, centering on the Tarapur supply ques- 
tion. It is the best I have seen. Palmer 
corrects an earlier error, on page 84, by 
stating in this chapter that the Tarapur 
supply agreement was that and not a treaty. 

` No one—and no library—with interests 
in South Asia will want to be without this 
excellent work, even if all the conclusions 
may not be accepted by all readers. 

The six papers in the Chaudhri volume 
each contribute to our understanding of 
Pakistani points of view on international 
issues. They are, not unexpectedly, written 
with a strong Pakistani bias. Chaudhri pro- 
vides an overview of Pakistani foreign policy 
that is uncritical and finds India as the 
villain. Latif Ahmed Sherwani’s review of 
Sino-Pakistani relations seems to me not to 
be up to his usual high standards. Pervaiz 
Iqbal Cheema provides an interesting discus- 
sion of Pakistan’s nuclear option, accusing 
the West of alarmism, but seeming to con- 
clude that Pakistan might do well to avoid 
weapons building. Mujtaba Razvi and Shaf- 
qat Ali Shah look at developments in South- 
west Asia as they relate to Pakistan and the 
latter finds flaws in the Carter policy, espe- 
cially on the Palestine question. Talat Ayesha 
Wizarat comments on Pakistan’s energy 
future and seems to see a nuclear future as 
the necessary one. It is an interesting collec- 
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tion of essays, by now quite out of date, that 
will be helpful to students of the region. 


CRAIG BAXTER 
Juniata College 
Huntingdon 
Pennsylvania 
EUROPE 


BENNIGSEN, ALEXANDRE and S. ENDERS 

WIMBUSH. Mystics and Commissars: Sufism 
in the Soviet Union. Pp. viii, 195. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1985. No 
price. | 


This brief work largely repeats the kind of 
information published in Bennigsen’s recent 
works “Official Islam and Sufi Brotherhoods 
in the Soviet Union Today” (in Islam and 
Power, edited by A. S. Cudsi and A. E. Hillal 
Dessouki) and The Islamic Threat to the 
Soviet State (with Marie Broxup). It repre- 
sents a significant advance over the previous 
works, however, in that it concentrates par- 
ticularly on the Sufi aspect of Islam in the 
Soviet Union. It begins with a concise history 
of Sufism in czarist and Soviet Russia, 
carefully noting that not all Sufis are politi- 
cized, nor are all politicized Muslims Sufis. 
It is Bennigsen and Wimbush’s thesis, how- 
ever, that the specific nature and organization 
of Sufi orders account to a large extent for 
the phenomenal survival and proliferation of 
Islam in the Soviet Union. As they point out, 
Soviet polls indicate that some 80 percent of 
the Muslim population of the Soviet Union 
claims religious affiliation, as compared to 
only 15 percent in previously Christian areas. 

In chapters entitled “Structure of the Sufi 
Brotherhoods,” “Sufi Adepts: Numbers, 
Recruitment, Women,” “The Organization 


. of the Sufi Brotherhoods,” and “The Inner 


Life of the Sufi Brotherhoods,” the work: 
profiles four Sufi brotherhoods as they have 
evolved within the Soviet Union and empha- 
sizes two unique aspects of their politiciza- 
tion. First, the Soviet Union has witnessed a 
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recent wave of popular Islamic fundamen- 
talism, just as has been experienced through- 
out the rest of the Islamic world. In the 
Soviet Union, however, this trend has been 
generally harmonious with Sufi activity, 


whereas in the rest of the Islamic world the 


fundamentalist trend has been for the most 
part anti-Sufi. Perhaps even more inter- 
esting, the politicization of Soviet-dominated 
Sufism is not necessarily coterminus with the 
current cries of jihad (“holy war” against the 
infidels). Rather, it seems to have permeated 
the very nature of the orders themselves. 
This is perhaps best exemplified by Bennigsen 
and Wimbush’s observation that often mem- 
bers of the most mystical and traditionally 
other-worldly orders, such as the Yasawiya, 
appear to be the most deeply politicized. 

Also included is an illuminating discus- 
sion of the relationship of Sufism to what is 
known as official Islam—that represented by 
the four Spiritual Boards of Soviet Islam— 
stressing the overwhelming popular rejection 
of the latter in favor of the former. Among 
the most interesting speculations concerns 
the relationship of the Soviet Sufis with their 
confreres across the borders, especially in 
Iran and Afghanistan. Drawing primarily on 
official Soviet condemnations of what the 
Soviet press calls criminal foreign influence, 
Bennigsen and Wimbush consider it highly 
likely that at least unofficial links have been 
made with Afghan mojahidin groups. 

Bennigsen and Wimbush may tend to 
exaggerate the role of Sufism when they 
extrapolate beyond Soviet borders. They 
quote a Soviet expert to the effect that the 
current “renaissance of Islam” throughout 
the world can only take place under the 
banner oi Sufism. But as they themselves 
caution, their analyses are preliminary. They 
nevertheless represent a valuable contribution 
to along-neglected area and will, itis hoped, 
stimulate further investigation. 

TAMARA SONN 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


BRADLEY, JOSEPH. Muzhik and Muscovite: 
Urbanization in Late Imperial Russia. 
Pp. xvi, 422. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1985. $37.50. 


RALEIGH, DONALD J. Revolution on the 
Volga: 1917 in Saratov. Pp. 373. Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1986. 
$32.50. 


Moscow around 1900 was a rapidly grow- 
ing, sprawling city of over Í million people. 
But with all its emerging modernization, 
Moscow—unlike St. Petersburg—retained 
the quality of a big village. 

Immigrant muzhiks—peasants from the 
country—made up the bulk of this swelling 
population. The urban problems that this 
influx created were many: slums, poor trans- 
portation, vagrancy and unemployment, 
infectious disease, and drunkenness, to name 
the most important. Bradley, professor at 
the University of Tulsa, addresses himself 
principally to “the areas of poor relief and 
housing reform” to illustrate “the struggle of 
the educated elite, and in particular the 
professionals,” in Moscow “against the pov- 
erty and ignorance of the common people.” 
Such campaigns of improvement were carried 
on through official channels as well as by 
charitable societies. The discussions of the 
Imperial Foundling Home and its activities 
and of the Moscow Workhouse are informa- 
tive. By and large, Bradley succeeds in his 
delineation of welfare activities in Moscow. 

Raleigh, professor at the University of 
Hawaii, centers his study upon the revolu- 
tionary disturbances of 1917 in the Volga 
town of Saratov—the town of the famous 
nineteenth-century Russian radical, Nicholas 
Chernyshevski. Raleigh’s work not only fur- 
nishes a detailed narrative of what happened; 
it also attempts to correct an imbalance of 
what is alleged to be overconcentration of 
scholars and students upon Petrograd and 
Moscow for the revolutions of 1917. As 
Raleigh well realizes, however, how represen- 
tative is Saratcv of the revolutions in “the 
Russian heartland”? 

These two books are linked by an interest 
in local history, broadly construed. Each is 
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the product of extensive research in Russian 
sources. Each also includes useful illustra- 
. tions to supplement the text. 

Raleigh tells us that he was never able to 
visit Saratov because it was a “closed city.” 
Even so, it is to his credit that he makes 
Saratov come alive. A vivid sense of provin- 
cial oppressiveness about this town never 
quite fades. By contrast, there is something 
dead about the Moscow of Bradley’s study— 
and this despite his firsthand knowledge of 
Moscow and his use of accounts by contem- 
poraries. Incidentally, the name of the 
famous Baedeker of the tourist guides is 
spelled wrong on page 60 and in the index. 

It remains to be said that both mono- 
graphs make a contribution to their respec- 
tive subjects. 

DAVID HECHT 

Pace University 

New York City 


LITTLEJOHN, GARY. A Sociology of the 
Soviet Union. Pp. viti, 286. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1984. $25.00. 


This review begins with a negative note 
about the style of the book. It must do so 
precisely because the style gets in the way of 
easy—and in some instances, of any—com- 
prehension. This deficiency is probably due 
to the fact that the book is an adaptation of a 
dissertation and as such it has all the faults of 
the poorest example of such a genre. Its 
generally turgid language is illustrated by a 
110-word sentence on page 259 that defies a 
single reading. On this point the readers will 
have to take my word given the lack of space 
here to reproduce this and other lengthy 
sentences. 

A more serious shortcoming of this study 
is the impression it conveys of an unfocused 
effort. Littlejohn begins with a statement 
that he intends to provide a sociological 
overview of the Soviet Union. Initially this is 
done without any qualification, thereby 
implying that the totality of Soviet society— 
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including all key groups, namely, the Party 
elite, the government bureaucracy, the mili- 
tary, the KGB, and the scientific and tech- 
nical community—will be analyzed, as would 
be appropriate to such an overview. Yet this 
is not the case: the last three groups are not 
examined, even superficially. This omission 
cannot be a matter of space, since many 
pages are devoted to minute and abstract, if 
not extraneous, analysis of ideological postu- 
lations. These pages could have been better 
devoted to these important groups and to the 
more relevant nomenklatura structure under- 
lying the class system in the Soviet Union. 
Instead, nomenklaturais mentioned in pass- 
ing and essentially tossed off in one footnote. 
Indeed, even though nomenklatura is the 
heart of the class system in the Soviet Union, 
it does not even rate a citation in the book’s 
index. 

At the same time, the lack of focus is 
reinforced by asomewhat contradictory later 
admission that it is beyond the capability of 
one person to provide an all-embracing view 
of the vast and complex Soviet society. 

Readers, then, are left puzzled about 
whether they will be enlightened by an objec- 
tive analysis of Soviet society or be persuaded 
to accept Littlejohn’s views on the main aim 
of his study: to determine whether social 
classes exist in the USSR. It is determined 
that such classes do not exist, and that the 
Soviet leadership has accomplished this by 
rough equalization of incomes. The latter 
conclusion is strange since anyone with the 
slightest familiarity with the Soviet salary 
and wage reality knows of the sizable com- 
pensation disparity between the top layers in 
the Party, military, KGB, arts and literature, 
and science and industry versus the prostoi 
narod (“common people”). 

But any pay comparison within the USSR, 
or with the United States, does not take into 
account the even more important perquisites 
of the Soviet elite such as access to special ` 
stores, dachas, chauffeured cars, travel 
abroad, and separate lounges at rail stations 
and airports. These and other material and 
intangible forms of privilege have long sepa- 
rated “the vanguard of the proletariat” from 
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the proletariat in the USSR. 

In this connection, it is also strange that 
the basis forsuch inequality—the nomenkla- 
tura system—is barely mentioned in passing, 
when in reality it forms the essence of 
economic, social, and political inequality in 
the USSR. 

To reach his main conclusions, Littlejohn 
goes through a lot of minute and abstract 
discussion cf ideology and theory, including 
Marx’s and Weber’s views of class structure 
and the relation of producers to the means of 
production. He also gives a historical review 
of the more practical social and economic 
aspects of the Soviet system such as the 
welfare system and consumption, including 
housing, health, and social security. He ends 
his study with an analysis of the Soviet class 
structure, including the relationships of 
women, kelkhozniki, and intelligentsia to 
and within the Soviet system. All of these 
analyses are done to reach his somewhat 
obfuscated main finding: “The conclusion 
that the relations of production within the 
state sector do not give rise to class relations 
within it does not mean that there are no 
class relations in the Soviet Union.” Here 
Littlejohn seemingly reflects the effect of 
delving into Soviet matters, since his lan- 
guage resembles Soviet pronouncements with 
their doub-e and even triple negatives. 

Thus it is unclear how Littlejohn’s findings 
add to our understanding of the Soviet 
system. Far example, does it matter whether 
classes existed or exist in the USSR except as 
a philosophical proposition for intellectual 
exercise? The answer would seem to be that it 
is irrelevant in the face of Soviet history and 
present reality, which shows the vanguard 
ruling in the name of the proletariat without 
ever giving it a chance to determine its own 
fate and to act on its own desires. 

No free elections were ever held after the 
disbanding of the Constituent Assembly, 
either in the USSR or in any other Commu- 
nist state for that matter; this ts the clearest 
confirmation of the lesson learned by the 
Soviets; never take a chance on genuinely 
free elections. And hence, the vanguard— 
embodying the Communist Party elite and 


associated key groups cited earlier—has ruled 
the USSR ever since 1917, perpetuated by 
nomenklatura. 

Not only does Littlejohn add little to our 
understanding, but he actually makes errors 
in judgment. He asserts that “conditions on 
collective farms are steadily improving.” It 
would be interesting to have this documented 
in the face of contrary evidence, reflected 
even by the Soviet leaders themselves. Gorba- 
chev has said that private plots should be 
allowed to flourish to give Soviet farmers 
additional income incentive, despite the long- 
standing effort of Party zealots to abolish 
such plots. Presumably Gorbachev would 
not call for toleration of ideologically embar- 
rassing private plots if the approved kolkhozy 
were meeting their own needs, on top of the 
Soviet state’s harvest delivery requirements. 
Then, too, the few foreigners allowed to visit 
the few collective farms can confirm how 
inadequate most farms are in collectively 
required equipment and supplies, not to 
speak of personal and household items; the 
latter are traditionally and notoriously in 
short supply as evidenced by bare shelves in 
rural stores. Since most of the kolkhozy are 
off-limits and only the best few are shown to 
foreigners, we can imagine how far worse off 
are those farms not shown to foreign visitors. 

To end on a positive note, Littlejohn 
deserves credit for amassing interesting data 
and drawing appropriate conclusions about 
some societal aspects of the Soviet system 
examined in individual chapters, even if he 
falls short of providing the overview promised 
by the title. 

JOHN R. THOMAS 

U.S. Department of State 

Washington, D.C. 


REID, DONALD. The Miners of Decazeville: 
A Genealogy of Deindustrialization. 
Pp. vi, 333. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1985. $25.00. 


Donald Reid’s study of the southwestern 
coal-mining community of Decazeville from 
the late eighteenth to the mid-twentieth 
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century traces the progress from industrial- 
ization to deindustrialization and the conse- 
quences for Decazeville’s miners. Drawing 
on a rich collection of local and national 
primary sources, the book makes a significant 
contribution to contemporary French labor 
history. 

Reid divides his study into three chrono- 
logical sections. The first, the prelude to the 
large-scale industrialization of the central 
discussion, describes the period up to the 
1820s. The second section covers the period 
from the July Monarchy through the late- 
nineteenth-century long depression. This 
period witnessed the initial growth and subse- 
quent swings of prosperity and decline in the 
commune of Decazeville that had been estab- 
lished in the early 1830s on the site of the new 
coal mines and ironworks. 

By the 1840s, the Houilléres et Fonderies 
had become France’s fourth largest industrial 
firm. However, the company town of Decaze- 
ville, dependent on heavy metallurgy and 
coal mining, suffered from the general mid- 
century depression, technological changes 
rendering its low-grade iron ore less industri- 
ally useful, and the Second Empire’s free- 
trade policy undercutting its iron market. By 
1860, coal had replaced iron as the primary 
industry of the Aubin basin, a change hinting 
at the town’s eventual deindustrialization. 
The company’s collapse in the late 1860s and 
the attendant unrest among the miners paved 
the way for new management by the Nouvelle 
Société with links to Le Creusot and industry 
outside the southwest. The 1870s witnessed 
both renewed prosperity and expanded links 
between the town and the national arena; 
company director Deseilligny, both mayor 
of Decazeville and its representative in the 
Chamber of Deputies, used his position to 
secure contracts for the town. In seeking to 
create a community loyal to the company, 
the company acted as an agent of moderniza- 
tion by constructing houses and a hospital 
and by introducing improvements like gas 
lighting. Paradoxically, it thereby fostered a 
labor solidarity subsequently directed against 
management. Decazeville’s prosperity proved 
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short-lived; its isolated location made effec- 
tive competition difficult with the northern 
industrial regions. The economic adversity 
of the century’s fourth quarter pitted labor 
against management, triggering several 
strikes, most significantly in 1886 when a 
company supervisor was murdered, troops 
were summoned, and workers stayed off the 
job for over three months. To Reid, the 
social conflict was significant in developing 
workers’ class and national consciousness, in 
transforming them into Frenchmen. In that 
respect, it paralleled the effects of universal, 
compulsory education and military service. 
Again, economic decline triggered a change 
in management with the transfer of owner- 
ship in 1892 to the large coal, iron, and steel 
conglomerate, Comambault. 

The third period, which opened with the 
boom of a second industrial revolution from 
the mid-1890s to World War I, was character- 
ized by renewed prosperity and labor short- 
age. Use of immigrant workers, initially 
from Spain and after the war from Eastern 
Europe, compensated for local labor scarcity, 
but altered the character of the industrial 
work force. Prosperity did not eliminate 
social discontent as the unions utilized the 
general strike weapon to pressure parliament 
into passing social legislation. The cycles of 
prosperity and depression continued with 
the expansion of the war period followed by 
depression in the early 1920s, a brief revival 
at the end of the decade, and more prolonged 
depression through the 1930s and World 
War Il. The nationalization of the mines in 
1946, the culmination of the process of 
increased state intervention, centralized the 


‘administration, but did not resolve the basic 


problem of an outmoded industry. Develop- 
ment of alternative energy sources like oil, 
gas, and hydroelectric power and creation of 
the European Coal and Steel Community in 
1951, which exposed expensive French coal 
and steel to the competition of cheaper 
German goods, dealt the death blow. The 
miners, increasingly isolated from their tech- 
nocratic society, succumbed to pessimism as 
their strikes and protests failed to halt the 
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closure of unproductive mines in the early 
1960s. 

Reid’s book is an excellent case study of 
the process by which a prosperous nine- 
teenth-cen-ury town tied to the early stages 
of the industrial revolution experienced the 
cycles of prosperity and depression until the 
collapse of its industrial base in the mid- 
twentieth century. It provides interesting 
insights into the course of economic develop- 
ment and its effects on the labor force. 

MARJORIE M. FARRAR 

Chestnut Hill 

Massachusetts 


TURNER, HENRY ASHBY, Jr. German Big 
Business and the Rise of Hitler. Pp. 504. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1985. 
$25.00. 


Henry Turner introduces his highly publi- 
cized German Big Business and the Rise of 
Hitler as awork of debunking—an expose of 
lies, an explosion of myths, a clearing up of 
misconceftions—and one could discuss it as 
such were it not that no reputable non- 
Socialist-bloc scholar specializing in this 
subject any longer accepts the theory he 
attacks: that the leaders of finance and 
industry engineered Hitler’s takeover of the 
Reich. The prosecution in the Trials of 
Nuremberg Industrialists first made this 
charge, Marxists have reiterated it endlessly, 
and until 1970 historians had seldom chal- 
lenged it. It was then, however, that Turner 
himself began to chip away at the existing 
orthodox’. In a succession of tightly written 
articles and provocative scholarly exchanges 
he demonstrated beyond serious doubt that 
German big business was neither pro-Weimar 
nor pro-Hitler but divided; that historians 
had exaggerated the importance of the aid 
given Hitler by individual industrialists such 
as Fritz Thyssen; that the Nazi Party had its 
own sources of campaign funding for the 
critical elections between 1930 and 1932; and 
that no major business figure was involved in 
the machinations of January 1933 resulting 
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in the formation of the Hitler-Papen cabinet. 
These are also the main conclusions of 
German Big Business and the Rise of Hitler, 
but in it Turner is, among historians at least, 
preaching to the converted. 

German Big Business and the Rise of 
Hitler is more than asupplement to Turner’s 
previous work, for it presents a new thesis 
about its response to the National Socialist 
phenomenon. Far from having pursued the 
goal of a Hitler dictatorship with single- 
minded intensity, he shows that Germany’s 
leading industrialists and financiers were at 
the mercy of economic events, divided in 
political outlook, and all but immobilized in 
actual practice. Turner builds his case confi- 
dently: document by document, episode by 
episode, crisis by crisis, wherever possible 
allowing his material to speak for itself, even 
following it faithfully when it appears for a 
time to be pointing to conclusions different 
from his own. Although a more thorough 
analysis of the business problems faced by 
producers and bankers during the depression 
would have strengthened Turner’s case, his 
results are impressive. He shows that the 
Nazis had no economic policy worthy of the 
name, sent out only scrambled signals to 
big business, and failed in an effort to put out 
feelers because of the incompetence, corrup- 
tion, and opportunism of their agents. Turner 
also demonstrates that big business was 
unable to arrive at agreement over recovery 
policy, could not decide as to which of the 
several contending political horses to back, 
feared Nazi labor demagogy and anti-Semi- 
tism, made no more than half-hearted 
attempts to influence Nazi policy prior to 
1933, and was never aware of the momentous- 
ness of an eventual Nazi takeover. Turner 
freely admits that members of the German 
big-business community may have been politi- 
cally short sighted, even stupid, but he puts 
to rest for all time the reproach that they 
conspired to bring Hitler to power. 

In writing German Big Business and the 
Rise of Hitler Turner decided to resolve a 
specific historical controversy rather than 
exhaust his subject. It is hard to quibble with 
the choice of one who has produced such an 
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impeccable work of scholarship. Yet, while 
Turner never says anything he cannot docu- 
ment, he fails to address a couple of impor- 
tant questions. Did not certain business 
decisions—as opposed to political decisions 
made by businessmen-—-contribute to the 
collapse of the Weimar system? And why 
was it that Germany’s producers adapted so 
readily to the Third Reich and served Hitler 
so faithfully? Was there not some underlying 
compatibility of aims in the background of 
the relationship between the National Social- 
ists and big business during the years from 
1930 to 1933? Although the search for an- 
swers to these questions may involve more 
theorizing, or speculating, than Turner finds 
congenial, it is to be hoped that such activity 
will be preliminary to further studies faithful 
to his fastidious empiricism. 
JOHN GILLINGHAM 
University of Missouri 
St. Louis 
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GRAFTON, CARL and ANNE PERMALOFF. 
Big Mules and Branchheads: James E. 
Folsom and Political Power in Alabama. 
Pp. xiv, 307. Athens: University of Geor- 
gia Press, 1985. $27.50. 


James E. Folsom was born in 1908 on a 
farm near Elba, in southeast Alabama. As a 
young boy, he accompanied his father, a 
deputy sheriff and tax collector, on his 
rounds throughout rural Coffee County. 
Folsom also fondly recalled boyhood trips to 
the county courthouse and politicos who 
visited his home. The young Folsom wor- 
shiped his Populist uncle, who thrilled him 
with tales of embattled Alabama farmers of 
the 1890s, faraway political conventions, 
and ancestors who opposed the Civil War. 
These early influences were crucial in shaping 
Folsom’s grass-roots political philosophy, 
which emerged during his two terms as 
governor of Alabama during the years 1947- 
51 and 1955-59. 
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Big Jim Folsom as governor was an 
anachronism in Alabama politics—his popu- 
listic ideas about the people versus the 
interests seemed more akin to the 1890s than 
the 1940s and 1950s. Unlike many of his 
political contemporaries, he avoided race 
baiting and aggressively championed the 
cause of Alabama’s black underclass. His 
campaign speeches, official statements, and 
press interviews reveal that he also favored 
greater participatory democracy for other 
forgotten citizens—poor whites and women. 
Despite his failure to deal effectively with 
hostile lawmakers, Folsom consistently 
fought for reapportionment of the legisla- 
ture, abolition of the poll tax and other 
voting barriers, and the placement of women 
on juries. He also supported increases in 
state welfare allotments, old-age pensions, 
and teachers’ salaries. On occasion, however, 
his keen mterest in highway expansion— 
especially in rural areas—took peapa 
over other legislative proposals. 

Grafton and Permaloff conclude that 
Folsom’s basic naiveté, administrative inepti- 
tude, and alcoholism prevented his achieving 
greatness as governor; yet their final assess- 
ment of his influence is quite positive: “Al- 
though Folsom’s measurable impact was 
minimal, he represented something impor- 
tant in Alabama politics and history that 
cannot be quantified.” In short, he mobilized 
ordinary citizens and successfully challenged 
the hegemony of the Big Mules of the Black 
Belt and Birmingham, thereby significantly 
altering the traditional pattern of Alabama 
politics. 

There is much about this book that is 
praiseworthy, particularly Grafton and 
Permaloff’s prodigious research effort and 
their concerted quest for objectivity in deal- 
ing with Folsom. Also, they have captured 
the minute, colorful details of Alabama 
politics during the period after World War 
I. Descriptions of Folsom’s various cam- 
paigns are especially well done. 

Like Grafton and Permaloff’s protago- 
nist, however, this book has a number of 
flaws. After devoting nine years to this 
project, Grafton and Permaloff understand- 
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ably were eager to share their rich source 
material with the reader. Some judicious 
excising of lengthy quotations and historical 
background material, however, would have 
strengthened this book immeasurably. In 
providing so much superfluous data, Folsom, 
the central figure, is allowed to drift out of 
focus. Moreover, in the book’s treatment of 
corruption in state government under Folsom, 
one is left with the impression that he was 
only indirectly responsible for illegal acts 
since in most cases his aides were the guilty 
parties. Nevertheless, Folsom selected these 
men and helped create their working environ- 
ment. The theme of business as usual in 
politics also permeates this analysis. For 
example, at one point, it is asserted that 
Folsom’s “use of legal and illegal means to 
influence the legislature” simply followed “a 
pattern set by other Alabama and southern 
governors.” Although Grafton and Perma- 
loff obviously wrestled over whether or not 
to indict Folsom for such acts, they failed to 
reach a very decisive conclusion. Finally, 
there is a serious problem with the use of 
confidential interviews in this work. The late 
T. Harry Williams employed such sources to 
perfection in his masterful biography of 
Huey Long. Unfortunately, Grafton and 
Permaloff have relied too heavily on unattri- 
buted interviews. Journalists and scholars 
will encounter great difficulty in assessing 
the evidence in this book because of footnotes 
that read: “many interviews with legislators 
in these areas, 1973-80,” “countless people in 
Marshall County, Apr. 1974,” and “news- 
paper reporter’s notes, Montgomery.” 

These deficiencies detract from many of 
the positive aspects of this work. For inter- 
ested readers there is an alternative volume— 
George E. Sims’s Little Man’s Big Friend: 
James E. Folsom in Alabama Politics, 1946- 
1958 (University: University of Alabama 
Press, 1985). Both of these books contain a 
wealth of information—substantive and triv- 
ial—-and will be welcomed by veteran Folsom 
watchers end students of Alabama politics. 

DAVID E. ALSOBROOK 

Carter Presidential Library 

Atlanta 
<. Georgia 
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LANE, ROGER. Roots of Violence in Black 
Philadelphia, 1860-1900. Pp. 213. Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1986. $25.00. 


Roger Lane has written a first-rate book. 
His examination of black Philadelphia over 
the latter decades of the nineteenth century is 
done with care for detail and it offers a 
breadth of insight that is scholarship at its 
best. All of this is done in plain English, 
easily accessible to the general reader. The 
argument Lane constructs is simple in its 
essentials, but intricately woven from the 
fabric of historical evidence. To those who 
would talk glibly of such problems as disorga- 
nization in the black family, welfare depen- 
dency, or unemployment among black teen- 
agers as if these problems emerged from 
some misguided problem of the 1960s, Lane 
offers a powerful antidote. Through his 
carefully wrought Philadelphia story he 
traces the unique and corrosive impact of the 
urban experience on black America. 

A short review cannot do justice to this 
profoundly important book. In examining 
the processes through which Philadelphia 
blacks were squeezed out of various lines of 
work as well as out of sundry forms of 
legitimate business enterprise, Lane is fully 
persuasive in showing how an increasingly 
tenuous economic position inevitably gave 
rise to a subculture of crime and violence, 
which has stereotyped and handicapped even 
the most peaceable and law-abiding members 
of the black middle class. Roots of Violence 
in Black Philadelphia is an honest and 
courageous book. Readers will find that 
Roger Lane genuinely understands why civil 
rights legislation alone is not enough to free 
us from a past in which blacks were confined 
to the margins cf the nation’s post-agricul- 
tural economy. 

CLARENCE N. STONE 

University of Maryland 

' College Park 


McDONALD, FORREST. Novus Ordo Seclo- 
rum: The Intellectual Origins of the 
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Constitution. Pp. xiii, 359. Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas, 1985. $25.00. 


The appearance of this book on the intel- 
lectual origins of the Constitution could not 
come at a better time. As we approach the 
bicentennial of the Constitution, McDonald 
has given us a superb treatment of the basic 
ideas and experiences that influenced the 
Framers in 1787. 

These men had a very large body of 
political theory at their disposal as they 
searched for a form of government that 
would protect life, liberty, and property. 
Often they have been acclaimed as practical, 
hardheaded men who had a disdain for 
theory, but McDonald says that theories 
permeated their thinking more than they 
cared to admit and perhaps more than they 
knew. Between 1776 and 1787 a number of 
public men took pains to study the writings 
of the theorists of republicanism. Notable, of 
course, were Locke, Montesquieu, and Hume. 
McDonald says, “American republican ide- 
ologues could recite the central points of 
Montesquieu’s doctrine [of separation of 
powers] as if it had been a catechism.” 

In regard to basic concepts of political 
economy, the attitudes of the Framers de- 
pended upon two considerations: beliefs as 
to what was possible and perceptions as to 
what was desirable. Of enormous importance 
was the impact of Adam Smith’s “An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations.” Most of the public men in America 
had some acquaintance with Smith’s work. 

Contributing, too, to the ideas of the 
Framers were the lessons derived from expe- 
rience during the years from 1776 to 1787. 
The diverse experiences of the several 
states—financial and otherwise—were never 
far from their thinking. Noteworthy was 
Madison’s concern over the tendency of fac- 
tions to put their interests ahead of those of 
the public. Shays’s Rebellion shocked many 
into reconsidering their ideas about republi- 
can forms of government and the means of 
safeguarding liberty and property. As the 
delegates grappled with their enormous prob- 
lems, there was a general realization of the 
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need to strengthen and reorganize the central 
authority. In the last analysis, the Framers 
relied heavily on common sense, collective 
wisdom, and their willingness to compromise. 

McDonald insists that political theories 
and ideologies were of limited practical use 
to the Framers. The theories, he says, helped 
shape their perspectives, but experience pro- 
vided the surer guide. Ultimately, the authors 
of the Constitution did indeed create “a new 
order of the ages.” As McDonald says, “The 
constitutional reallocation of powers created 
a new form of government, unprecedented 
under the sun.” 

RAYMOND H. GUSTESON 
Ohio University 
Athens 


McGERR, MICHAEL E. The Decline of Pop- . 


ular Politics: The American North, 1865- 
1928. Pp. ix, 307. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1986. $24.95. 


The setting is a familiar one: a late 
nineteenth-century American political cam- 
paign, and the party faithful parade, singing 
songs and carrying torches. Some of the 
paraders are not yet old enough to vote, but 
they itch for the day they can. Michael 
McGerr personalizes this slice of Americana, 
describing the activities of one Michael 
Campbell, an Irish-American factory worker 
who in 1880 boosted local and national 
Democratic candidates in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. The spectacular style of campaign- 
ing built party loyalty and turned out the 
voters successfully—more than 75 percent of 
them voted in presidential elections between 
1876 and 1900. McGerr concludes that the 
flamboyant style of parades and rallies pro- 
vided entertainment and prompted men to 
vote. 

What reversed this urge to vote? What 
caused “the decline of popular politics”? 

McGerr effectively argues that much of 
the decline came from a change in political 
style. As early as Samuel J. Tilden’s campaign 
in 1876, upper-class liberal reformers set out 
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campaigns based on educating voters rather 
than exciting them. Dismayed that party 
wheelhorses manipulated the immigrants, 
the illiterate, and the propertyless, the liberals 
developed a style of politics that quieted 
partisanship, permitted ticket splitting, and 
emphasized intellectual debates in a flood of 
pamphlets and brochures. Thus the liberals’ 
educated style of politics refocused the atten- 
tion from party loyalty to the candidates 
themselves and the complicated issues of the 
day. This new “deliberative and educational 
canvass” proved to be stultifying to thou- 
sands of Northern voters, who found politics 
increasingly boring and less personally in- 
volving. Voter participation dwindled. Next, 
the liberals mixed the educational style with 
the power of advertising, further undercutting 
party loyalty and making the mass of voters-— 
especially if they were illiterate or poor— 
more spectators than participants. McGerr’s 
excellent chapter on “advertised politics” 
analyzes the increasing use of various types 
of advertising by the major parties from the 
1890s though the 1920s. Clever campaign 
managers such as Republican George B. 
Cortelyou, leading Theodore Roosevelt’s 
election drive in 1904, demonstrated how 
potent advertising could be. By 1916 adver- 
tising battles were so intense that Democrat 
George Creel had fleeting thoughts of hiring 
film director D, W. Griffith as a consultant 
to the Woodrow Wilson campaign. The use 
of advertising continued the trend toward 
political passivity and reduced voter turn- 
out, supporting McGerr’s conclusion that 
“the decline of popular politics in the North 
is also the origin of modern American politics.” 

Making wonderful use of a wealth of 
manuscript collections from many archives, 
McGerr sprinkles his narrative with many 
delightful quotations that provide insights 
into American political life. Furthermore, he 
shows excellent command of the many quan- 
titative studies of recent years. McGerr’s 
well-written book is highly recommended to 
both political scientists and historians. 

JOSEPH G. DAWSON M 
Texas A&M University 
College Station 
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GOLBY, J. M. and A. W. PURDUE. The 
Civilisation of the Crowd: Popular Cul- 
ture in England, 1750-1900. Pp. 224. New 
York: Schocken Books, 1985. $20.00. 


In this wide-ranging survey, John Golby 


_and William Purdue, staff tutors at the Open 


University, trace the development of English 
popular culture from the beginnings of the 
industrial revolution through the great social 
and economic transformations of the nine- 
teenth century. Theirs is not a work of 
original research; it seeks, rather, to synthe- 
size the voluminous literature that has ap- 
peared on this subject in the last several years 
and to develop an interpretation based on 
what they see as the most persuasive of the 
recent contributions. 

Golby and Purdue reject, or at least 
criticize, several related notions that seem to 
them to have dominated some of the most 
influential scholarship in this field: that early 
modern Europe, including England, can be 
seen—following Peter Burke—as a peasant 
society with an essentially communal tradi- 
tional culture, which the elites gradually 
abandoned and which eventually yielded to 
such forces of modernization as individualism 
and the market economy; that in England 
the old culture finally collapsed at the end of 
the eighteenth century under the impact of 
industrialization and urbanization; that the 
destruction of the old culture, as Robert 
Malcolmson has argued, left a gap that was 
slow to be filled; that what filled it was a 
commercialized mass culture, which the new 
working class absorbed as passive and alien- 
ated consumers and which lacked the spirit 
and vitality of the traditional culture it 
replaced; and that attempts to sustain a more 
authentic popular culture were snuffed out 
by the bourgeoisie, which directly repressed 
the old practices and, more insidiously, 
supplanted them with the new commercial- 
ized leisure activities, reinforcing what in 
Gramscian terms would be called its ideolog- 
ical hegemony. Popular recreations, in this 
view, were “arenas of class conflict and the 
frontiers of social control.” 
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Golby and Purdue, in contrast, argue that 
eighteenth-century English society was al- 
ready markedly commercialized and indi- 
vidualistic in ways that set it apart from all 
societies on the Continent; here they perhaps 
accept too uncritically the now-discredited 
thesis of Alan Macfarlane. In popular cul- 
ture, they suggest, the transition from arural 
preindustrial society to an urban industrial 
society was characterized by continuity and 
adaptation, rather than by gaps and “vac- 
uums,” with the growing middle classes 
mediating between the lower orders and the 
elite. They hold, too, that the essentially 
urban mass culture that emerged in the latter 
nineteenth century was to a large extent 
“created by the people themselves” and was 
in many respects superior to the popular 
culture of an earlier era—‘“more varied, 
more generous and more rewarding.” In all 
of this, the would-be reformers of popular 
culture, whether Evangelicals, radicals, or 
socialists, had only a slight influence, the 
apparent assimilation of middle-class values 


in mass culture—such as a decline in violence ` 


and cruelty—reflecting less the penetration 
of the bourgeoisie than a common search for 
domesticity and respectability, which the 
working classes increasingly found within 
their grasp as they came to enjoy a shorter 
work week and a higher standard of living. 
As Golby and Purdue see it, the class- 
conflict model has severe limits; in their use 
of leisure, they suggest, the working and 
middle classes converged as the century wore 
on, and their shared pastimes should be 
treated with respect rather than condescen- 
sion. How sympathetically readers receive 
this interpretation will depend in part on 
their affinity for academic Marxism; Golby 
and Purdue write that their own view “will 
no doubt be called populist”—as indeed it is. 

Along the way, Golby and Purdue offer 
numerous descriptions of popular recrea- 
tions, customs, and the like, ranging from 
the old alehouses, fairs, and Punch and Judy 
shows to working-class choirs and bands, 
music halls, railway outings and seaside 
holidays, organized sports, the mass-circula- 
tion press, and the Victorian Christmas. 
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Much of this material is fascinating; not all 
of it is closely tied to the book’s theoretical 
points, some of which wind up dangling as 
unproved assertions. In fairness, however, it 
should be emphasized that this work is not 
intended as a closely argued and thickly 
documented demonstration for specialists, 
but rather as an introduction for students, 
for historians and social scientists in neigh- 
boring fields, and presumably also for the 
curious general reader, since Golby and Pur- 
due seem bent on bridging the gap between 
academic scholarship and the larger culture. 
As such it largely succeeds, although the 
book’s casual organization and occasionally 
discursive and repetitious writing may dis- 
courage the less determined among its large 
potential readership.. 
MATTHEW RAMSEY 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


ROBINSON, DAVID. The Unitarians and the 
Universalists. Pp. xiii, 368. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1985. $35.00. 


This is the first volume in an ambitious 
series of denominational histories to be 
published by Greenwood Press. Denomina- 
tional history has lately been out of fashion, 
both because it isolates particular groups 
from the context of American religious his- 
tory and because so often in the past it served 
denominational chauvinism. But after a gen- 
eration of bountiful harvests in understanding 
American religious trends generally while 
denominational history has lain fallow, it is 
time for new, more critical, and more contex- 
tual denominational histories. 

The Unitarians and the Universalists, by 
David Robinson, director of American Stu- 
dies at Oregon State, represents this new 
denominational history, eschewing apolo- 
getics—although he occasionally speaks of 
persons “maturing” or “growing” into Uni- 
tarianism; might not one also mature into 
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right-wing Fundamentalism?—and relating 
his subject to the main currents of American 
religious life. His emphasis is on the history 
of ideas, an appropriate emphasis for such a 
cerebral denomination as the Unitarians. 

The early history of the two denomina- 
tions is treated freshly, in line with newer 
studies of the two movements, John Murray’s 
universalism is recognized as a kind of 
biblicist hyper-Calvinism that extended 
predestination to all, while W. E. Channing 
is portrayed as primarily interested not in 
anti-Trinitarian polemic but in moral and 
personal development. Robinson skillfully 
chronicles the impact of transcendentalism, 
liberal theology, and the social gospel upon 
the two denominations. In the twentieth 
century they are shown wrestling not only 
with the problem of unity with each other, 
but also with humanism on their left and the 
neo-orthodox critique of liberalism on their 
right. Apvended to the volume is a very 
thorough bibliographical essay and a 133- 
page biographical dictionary of Unitarian 
and Universalist worthies that does a fine job 
of assessing the central significance of those 
described. 

If there is any general shortcoming it is 
that Robinson has gone to the opposite 
extreme from denominational histories that 
triumphantly record institutional growth by 
ignoring institutional history almost entirely. 
Internecine arguments about institution- 
alization are recounted, and there is some 
analysis of Unitarian and Universalist Associ- 
ation membership in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, but there is little assessment of the 
social role and significance of these denomina- 
tions and their members. Perhaps a sum- 
marizing conclusion—the narrative ends 
abruptly—might have been helpful in this 
regard and also in analyzing the long-range 
trends that Robinson mentions, such as the 
shifts away from theism, Boston dominance, 
and birthright membership. 

DEWEY D. WALLACE, Jr. 

George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 
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WHALLEY, PETER. The Social Production 
of Technical Work. Pp. xiv, 237. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 
1986. $29.50. 


In studying the work lives of engineers in 
two British factories, Peter Whalley tests 
several theories that posit a growing crisis of 
legitimacy in the capitalist firm. These the- 
ories predict, albeit for very different reasons, 
conflict between the values and/or role of 
technical knowledge workers and the organi- 
zational purposes and structure of capitalist 
firms. Whalley compares the training, auton- 
omy, career prospects, supervisory functions, 
and attitudes toward professional and union 
organizations of engineers in a relatively 
new, high-tech equipment manufacturing 
firm to those of engineers in an old-line, 
metal products manufacturer. In his con- 
cluding chapter, he also compares British 
engineers to French and American engineers. 

The study reveals substantial national 
differences in the work lives of engineers as 
well as important differences based on the 
nature of the firm. British engineers differ 
from their French and American counter- 
parts in that their work exhibits a much 
wider range of skill levels, including what in 
the other countries is technicians’ work. 
British engineers are much less likely to have 
advanced, specialized degrees, and they are 
less likely to function in a supervisory capac- 
ity or move into management. British engi- 
neers also are more disposed to unionize 
than are engineers in the other countries. . 
There are differences, though less marked, 
along these same lines when the British high- 
tech firm is compared with the British indus- 
trial firm. 

Lest this analysis be taken as support for 
the notion of a new class of British workers, 
in the process of being deskilled or proletari- 
anized, whose interests are antagonistic to 
the interests of capital, Whalley suggests that 
British engineers in both firms studied, along 
with their French and American counter- 
parts, share the role of trusted worker. 
Employers, rather than attempting to control 
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engineers by deskilling and reallocating their 
work, either allow them autonomy from 
organizational and market concerns so that 
they may pursue creative and satisfying 
technical projects or direct their attention to 
the opportunities for advancement that man- 
agement positions offer. In other words, 
formal and informal controls make the engi- 
neers’ expertise subservient to the needs of 
the firm. The controls, however, emphasize 
the long term—that is, the career of the 
engineer—and are thereby less salient than 
the controls over less skilled workers. 
LAWRENCE E. ROTHSTEIN 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston 


WRIGHT, KEVIN N. The Great American 
Crime Myth. Pp. x, 227. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1985. $29.95. 


That discrepancies abound between the 
realities of crime and public images of it is 
not a new idea to criminologists, but Kevin 
N. Wright has given it a useful new twist. 
Written for the educated general reader, this 
book examines 11 myths—seen as creations 
chiefly of news media, politicians, and justice 
agencies—that together undergird a general 
myth that American society is engulfed in an 
unprecedented flood of violent and predatory 
crime, but that the adoption of stern law 
enforcement policies can stanch it. 

The first five myths, constituting part 1, 
relate to beliefs about the amount and trends 
of crime and the risks of victimization. To 
debunk these myths, Wright examines sev- 
eral distortions and misuses of criminal 
statistics. I can only cite some examples here: 
(1) media sensationalization of crimes of 
violence obscures the fact that most crime is 
against property, not persons; (2) workers in 
the vineyards of justice find it useful to 
cultivate this myth—the Federal Bureau of 


Investigation’s alarming crime-clock graphs . 


are shown by Wright to be overblown and 
misleading; (3) while cold comfort to victims, 
the chances of being attacked by a rapist or 
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robber are statistically too low to justify our 
pervasive fear of these kinds of offenses— 
our neighborhoods, even deprived ones, are 
much less dangerous than we suppose. 

Six more myths, composing parts 2 and 3, 
center upon the beliefs, encouraged especially 
by law-enforcement interests, that our confi- 
dence in the deterrent effect of swift and sure 
justice, weakened by two decades of mis- 
placed concern for the rights of offenders 
over those of victims, should be renewed and 
that enforcement branches of government 
can, if backed by increased budgets and 
sterner laws, stem the rising tide of crime. 
Wright argues, as have others, that enforce- 
ment agencies tend invariably to seek aggran- 
dizement by exaggerating both the magnitude 
of the crime problem and their capacity for 
dealing effectively with it if given the tools. 
Alleged weakening of justice by exclusionary 
rules is a myth given particular scrutiny by 
Wright. He thinks that popular feeling 
against these arises from the false assumption 
that large numbers of guilty persons elude 
justice thereby, but available evidence shows 
that only a tiny proportion of offenders are 
freed on grounds of improperly gathered 
evidence. 

Our crime problem, Wright concludes, 
comes not from law-enforcement weaknesses 
but from certain forces embedded in Ameri- 
can culture. Until these forces abate we shall 
continue to have arate of crime considerably 
higher than other industrialized countries. 
We can live with it, thinks Wright, but we 
should demythologize it. 

R. W. ENGLAND, Jr. 

University of Rhode Island 

Kingston 
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ABT, VICKI, JAMES F. SMITH, and EUGENE l 
MARTIN CHRISTIANSEN. The Business 
of Risk: Commercial Gambling in Main- 
stream America. Pp. xiv, 286. Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas, 1985. $29.95. 
Paperbound, $14.95. 
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The Business of Risk is a timely and 
enlightening study of a major and rapidly 
expanding institution in American society: 
legal commercial gambling. Over the past 
two decades the selective legalization of 
gambling has proceeded apace, with 21 states 
now operéting lotteries and 36 states per- 
mitting pari-mutuel betting. In 1983, accord- 
ing to Abt, Smith, and Christiarsen’s careful 
estimates, some 66 million Americans collec- 
tively wagered $134 billion on various forms 
of legal gambling, producing commercial 
revenues +0 operators—whether private 
businesses or state governments—of nearly 
$12 billion and direct tax revenuzs to govern- 
ment of $3.4 billion. 

The impressive growth and dimensions of 
this activity suggest that legal gambling has 
become a large-scale and mainstream social 
institution, and it is in this light that Vicki 
Abt and her coauthors analyze commercial 
gambling. They dispel common misconcep- 
tions about gambling, for example, that all 
gambling is compulsive and harmful behav- 
ior, that gambling is dominated by organized 
crime; describe the characteristics and opera- 
tions of diverse gambling games and the 
varied motives and behaviors of gamblers; 
and chart the historical development of 
commercial gambling. But the central pur- 
pose of the book is to analyze tae nature of 
commercial gambling as a conventional insti- 
tution and its economic, cultural, and polit- 
ical significance and consequences for Amer- 
ican society. 

The figures previously cited indicate that 
gambling is today a big business, dominated 
by large corporate and public enterprises, 
with “hundreds of thousands of jobs and 
billions of dollars of invested equity.” It is 
also a largely legitimate business, with orga- 
nized crime controlling only about 17 percent 
of the gambling market, as measured by 
gross revenues, by the calculat.ons of Abt 
and her colleagues. The Business of Risk is 
very informative about the economics of the 
gambling industry and about the unique role 
of government in it; in very few other 
industries is there a comparabk degree of 
public ownership! Unfortunately, however, 
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the book does not directly analyze the relative 
size or weight of the gambling industry 
within the larger leisure industry, service 
sector, or national economy, so that the 
macroeconomic significance of commercial 
gambling is left unclear. 

Commercial gambling is not only a big 
business but also an increasingly important 
leisure activity and cultural institution. Ac- 
cording to Abt and her coauthors, the rise of 
commercial gambling both reflects and 
shapes larger trends in the evolution of 
American culture, especially the shift from a 
productive to a consumptive ethic and the 
pervasive commercialization of leisure and 
culture. They mount a sharp and cogent 
critique of the commercialization of gam- 
bling—which in their view perverts the poten- 
tial cultural significance of gambling as 
creative and pleasurable play——and of the 
new gambling ideology being disseminated 
by corporate and governmental interests to 
justify their agressive promotion of gam- 
bling. I wish that Abt, Smith, and Christian- 
sen had more fully developed their hints that 
state lotteries and other gambling games 
function to legitimate class inequality by the 
promise, illusory for all but a few, of great 
wealth at a bargain price. 

Perhaps the most important contribution 
of The Business of Risk is its political 
analysis. As is shown in this book, the 
decisive-——though not the only—force in the 
expansion of legal gambling has been the 
revenue requirements of government. State 
and local jurisdictions increasingly rely upon 
commercial and tax revenues from gambling 
for a small but politically significant share 
of their funds. State lotteries are swiftly 
becoming a normal method of public finance, 
though their presumed character as sources 
of voluntary taxes is surely compromised by 
their relentless promotion and though they 
may well be regressive in the incidence of 
their tax burden. Abt and her coauthors 
raise and intelligently discuss a series of 
important but widely ignored issues about 
the direct, growing, and interested relation- 
ship of government to commercial gambling. 
Above all, they question whether a public 
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policy on gambling dictated largely by the 
“revenue imperative” of government, in con- 
junction with the pecuniary needs of private 
interests, is consistent with the public interest. 

The Business of Risk is a scholarly work 
based on extensive research and considerable 
reflection. It contains an appendix and glos- 
sary for aid on technical matters. I hope this 
book gains a wide audience, because it 
makes a vital contribution to the understand- 
ing of an increasingly significant public 
issue. 

ANDREW C. BATTISTA 
East Tennessee State University 
Johnson City 


ILGEN, THOMAS L. Autonomy and Inter- 
dependence: U.S.-Western European 
Monetary and Trede Relations 1959- 
1984. Pp. x, 166. Totowa, NJ: Rowman & 
Allanheld, 1985. $34.95. 


U.S. economic performance, both at home 
and abroad, has been relatively dismal since 
the early 1970s. The near-full employment of 
the 1960s gave way to sluggish growth, 
declining productivity, high unemployment, 
and double-digit inflation in the 1970s. The 
comfortable trade surpluses of the 1950s and 
1960s have now turned into disturbing defi- 
cits. This is both because oil prices and, 
therefore, oil imports dramatically increased 


in the 1970s and because American industrial - 


competitiveness lagged. The once-mighty 
American dollar, suffering under several 
speculative attacks, limped through the 1970s 
and early 1980s. 

The reasons for the U.S. economy’s rather 
dismal record over much of the last decade 
or so are now well understood by economists 
and policymakers alike. Chief among the 
reasons are, of course, the oil crisis of 1973 
and the round of oil-price hikes in 1979. But 
oil was not the only culprit. Other events, 
such as agricultural shortfalls and shifts in 
money demand, have also been blamed for 
U.S. economic woes. Most—though not 
all-—of the culprits, however, were worldwide 
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events leading to global, not just American, 
stagflation. Why did the United States adjust 
so poorly, relative to Europe, to these world- 
wide events? What accounts for America’s 
relatively poor performance in the last decade 
or so and even now? 

According to ligen, the current American 
difficulties in the world economy are largely 
the result of the success, not the failure, of 
U.S. postwar foreign policy objectives. At 
least in the economic sphere, American 
postwar foreign policy has had two main 
goals. First, the United States has success- 
fully created a network of interdependence 
among the Western allies. Such interdepen- 
dence has been fostered largely through the 
trade-liberalization efforts of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Second, 


while fostering interdependence among the 


allies, the United States has insisted on 


’ complete autonomy for itself. Whenever its 


autonomy seemed seriously threatened, gen 
argues, Washington would simply change 
the rules of the game. 

According to Ilgen, the oil crisis and 
other worldwide events in the 1970s quite 
forcefully demonstrated the incompatibility 
of the twin U.S. goals of increasing the 
interdependence among the allies while pro- 
tecting its own freedom of action. The inher- 
ent logic of the liberal order fostered by U.S. 
foreign policy was to weave together the 
fortunes of the advanced industrial nations 
through trade, foreign investment, and capi- 
tal flows. Like it or not, Washington found 
itself drawn into the web of interdependence. 
As a result, even Americans are now aware 
of the fact that we live in one economic world 
where Washington is not the only center of 
power and policy. How closely the world’s 
economies— including the U.S. economy— 
are now linked together is underscored by 
the fact that U.S. exports as a percentage of 
gross national product doubled over the 
period covered by this book. Moreover, each 
day throughout the world, several hundred 
billion dollars in financial assets flow among 
nations. 

But old habits die hard. The American 
habit of autonomy made it more difficult to 
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deal with the consequences of the United 
States’ interdependence with the European 
allies. Ironically, according to gen, Europe’s 
postwar weakness led to American policies 
making Europe better able to cope with 
current worldwide economic problems. 

The Reagan years, Ilgen argues, have 
been a retreat to the insistence on autonomy 
in the making of domestic economic policy. 
These years have demonstrated “the will to 
put the domestic economy through the wring- 
er to rid it of inflation and begin the process 
of restoring industrial competitiveness.” But 
Washington has recently designed its domes- 
tic policies with little regard for their conse- 
quences in an interdependent global economy. 
For example, the recent U.S. policy of high 
interest rates, while damping inflation and 
strengthening the dollar, had serious conse- 


quences for many nations. Of course, with its 


faith in free-market solutions, the present 
administration is unlikely to pay much atten- 
tion to policy coordination among the allies. 

This slim and readable volume surveys 
and synthesizes much of postwar interna- 
tional monetary and trade relations begin- 
ning in the late 1950s, when currency con- 
vertibility had been restored and Europe’s 
recovery from the war was largely complete. 
This survey is used to support Igen’s novel, 
but persuasive, argument that Washington’s 
postwar policy of encouraging interdepen- 
dence among the allies while maintaining 
domestic economic autonomy left the United 
States reletively ill prepared to deal with the 
consequences of worldwide economic events 
in the 1970s and beyond. Clearly, Ilgen’s 
analysis calls for greater coordination in the 
future management of global interdepen- 
dence. But, because political realities both 
here and abroad demand that primary atten- 
tion be focused at home, intergovernmental 
efforts at policy coordination are likely to 
have a very uneven record in the foreseeable 
future. 

JON HARKNESS 

Queen’s University 

Kingston 

Canada 


ROSEN, GEORGE. Western Economists in 
Eastern Societies: Agents for Change in 
South Asia, 1950-1970. Pp. xxu, 270. 
Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. $30.00. 


This is a careful, well-researched, and 
well-documented account of the Ford Foun- 
dation’s activities in sending out Western 
economists under its own auspices or through 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Harvard, Yale, and Williams College “to 
assist in economic training or the develop- 
ment of research institutions or to provide 
assistance to policy makers” as advisers or 
researchers in the two decades that were 
critical in the history of two of the world’s 
largest new nations, India and Pakistan, and 
in the emergence and development of the 
discipline of economic development. The 
account “is largely chronological, centering 
on specific institutions and programs... 
with a greater treatment of the personalities 
of the economists involved than normally 
occurs in an economics book.” Excluded 
from the study are the large number of 
economists, along with social scientists inter- 
ested in development—Western as well as 
from the Soviet-type economies—who went 
to these countries during this period to 
pursue their own research or academic inter- 
est or to serve as advisers in one capacity or 
another. By keeping his focus on the manage- 
able narrower subset of economists, Rosen 
has achieved coherence and tightness, but at 
the cost of some of the intellectual excitement 
that went with the interaction between the 
broader Western, Indian, and Pakistani econ- 
omists, social scientists, administrators, and 
politicians. 

Rosen sets out to answer five sets of 
general questions: (1) the impact of the 
American view of the world in 1950 on the 
American economic advisory and training 
programs in South Asia; (2) the effects of 
these programs on economic policymaking 
and on the economic profession in India and 
Pakistan; (3) the impact of this experience on 
the field of economic development; (4) the 
meaning of this experience for the notion 
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that economics is a positive science; and (5) 
lessons for institution building or advising 
for other less developed countries. 

Rosen chooses to discuss the third set 
only briefly because “Jan Little’s books deals 
with this issue at some length.” I would have 
liked him to discuss that issue at greater 
_length, simply because it may be the most 
interesting issue to academics. He deals with 
the other four competently and responsibly. 
Despite his own involvement in these pro- 
grams for four years, he tells the story with 
admirable fairness and objectivity. His style, 
in its sensitivity, also exemplifies what many 
in the host countries have looked for in the 
personalities of theiz guest scholars or 
advisers. 

Two American academic institutions, The 
India Project of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology’s Center for International 
Studies and the Harvard Advisory Group in 
Pakistan, which were involved for the longest 
time in sending economists to the subcon- 
tinent, come in for a lengthy discussion. In 
an otherwise excellent discussion of why 
Western economists went to India and Paki- 
stan, Rosen fails to mention that for some it 
may simply have been the economics of ajob 
out there just as others who opted not to go 
abroad may have seen the short-term rewards 
of work abroad as an impediment to upward 
mobility in careers in the home market, in 
which domestic issues have traditionally 
been more important than international 
issues—-more so in the continental United 
States than perhaps in the United Kingdom. 

“In the period after 1972,” Rosen tells us, 
“I have not worked on problems of overseas 
development, nor have I worked in these two 
countries.” One wonders how many other 
economists who worked overseas would say 
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the same. It is in this context that one feels 
that a greater discussion of the impact of 
overseas experience on the field of economic 
development would have been helpful. 

In an otherwise clear and concise narra- 
tive there are a few—very few-—fuzzy spots. 


Indian ideas on economic policy were largely 
independent of foreign thinking on development. 
Indian leaders and planners were interested in 
foreign experience in the economic area and inthe . 
ideas of economists that could be applied to India. 
This interest was especially great because the First 
Plan was an apparent success . . . [in] those days 
India was the Mecca of planners and economists 
from all over the world (p. 58). 


If the First Plan was their own baby, and it 
was a success, why indeed did the Indians 
look overseas, especially to overseas econo- 
mists, forideas? More important, I found the 
use of the term “myth” “in the sense that 
Fussell uses it” very unclear, especially be- 
cause Fussell’s use is never described in this 
book. 

The book is rewarding reading for those 
interested in the history of U.S. relations 
with India and Pakistan—and Bangliadesh— 
or for those interested in working in less 
developed countries as advisers, teachers, 
researchers, or planners. For development 
economists the book has special appeal as a 
story of the discipline’s formative years when 
the theories and ideas of economists and 
other thinkers from all over were competing 
in an unprecedented setting in which a half 
billion people were trying to work their way 
out of age-old poverty in a democratic 
polity. 

SHANTI S5. TANGRI 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 
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New in cloth and paperback 
Social Theory and Modern Sociology 





Anthony Giddens. Composed of closely integrated papers written over 

the past four years, this book addresses a range of issues concerning current 
developments in social theory, relating them to the prospects for sociology in 
the next decade. In assessing the likely evolution of sociology in particular, and 
the social sciences in general, the author draws upon ideas established in his 
more abstract theoretical writings and examines critically competing traditions 
of thought. By situating these ideas in relation to the views of others, Giddens 
clarifies the distinctiveness of his own claims. Cloth, $35.co; paper, $12.95 


New in cloth and paperback 
Models of Democracy 


David Held. How should we understand the nature and scope of democracy? 
To what damains of life should it he applied? Or, should democracy be clearly 
delimited to maintain other important ends? In this mejor new study the 
author examines changing responses to these questions from classical Athens 
to modern times. The context, nature, and limits of each major development 
in democratic theory are explored. Among the thinkers discussed are Plato, 
Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, Wollstonecraft, Rousseau, Mill, and Marx, as well 
as 20th-century analysts of democracy including Weber, Dahl, Hayek, and 
Macpherson. Cloth, £35.00; paper, $12.95 





Modern Italian Social Theory 


Ideology and Politics from Pareto to the Present Day 





Richard Bellamy. Spanning a century, this is a concise and systematic 
introduction to the development of sacial and political thought in modern 
Italy, as seen through a study of its six main theorists— Vilfredo Pareto, 
Gaetano Mosca, Antonio Labriola, Benedetto Croce, Gicvanni Gentile, and 
Antonio Gramsci. The author places the writings of these men in historical 
perspective, relating their thought to the evolution of Italy since unification, 
and emphasizing the relation of social theory to political action, rhe main 
preoccupation of Italian political thinkers from the Risorgimento to the 
Second World War. $35.00 
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OF DETERRENCE 
FRANK C. ZAGARE 


“This book provides a fundamental and 
extremely promising contribution to the deter- 
rence issue. It is a theoretical breakthrough in 
the conflict/cooperation, war/peace problem area 
and opens a door fr further sophisticated and 
relevant work. It is certain to make an impor- 
tant contribution to its field.’ Robert North. 
Stanford University 


Cloth $22.00 208 pages 


Now in paper * 


GENDER JUSTICE 


DAVID L. KIRF, MARK G. YUDOF, 
and MARLENE STRONG FRANKS 
‘Gender Justice has the rarity of being a book 
about public policy that is literate, jargon-free 
and even entertaining. The authors make a fas- 
cinating case for a gender policy centered on 
personal berty.”’ 

—New York Times Book Review 

$9.95 256 pages 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND TIME 


Plato and the Origuns of Political Viston 
JOHN G. GUNNELL 


"Gunnell has made a substantial contribution 
to the history of political ideas. He has shown 
that a reading of some of the major texts in potit- 
ical theory can be...a substantial contribution 
to political science.’ George Kateb, American 
Political Science Review 
$13.95 (est.) 334 pages 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND 
POLITICS OF FREEDOM 
RICHARD E. FLATHMAN _ 

‘This book should reshape a great deal of the 
contemporary debate about liberty and [will] 
have considerable and deserved impact on one 
of the most important and long-standing issues 
in political philosophy.’ James Fishkin, author 
of Beyond Subjective Morality 


Paper $1695 376 pages 
Library cloth edition $42.50 
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MICHAEL CHARLTON 
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the Soviet System and empire and in relations 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. —Robert Byrnes, Folica! Science 
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INTERETHNIC COMMUNICATION 
Current Research 
edited by YOUNG YUN KIM, Gorernors State University: 


Published in cooperation with the 
Speech Communication Association Commission on 
International and Intercultural Communication 


Problems in interethnic relations seem particularly acute in today’s 
world. To the extent that societies regard harmonious interethnic 
relations asa significant social issue, systematic research is needed to 
help understand the ways individuals and groups with different eth- 
nic backgrounds interact with, and relate to, each other. We need to 
strive to find ways of promoting effective communication and cooper- 
ative relationships across ethnic boundaries. 


This volume is an attempt to bring together some of the current 
inquiries consistent with this theme, and to facilitate the further 
development of our scientific understanding of the dynamics of inter- 
ethnic relations. The guiding principle in preparation of this volume 
was to present studies which bear direct relevance to interethnic 
contact and interection of individuals. Thus, the communication- 
related concepts such as perception, attitude, language, verbal behav- 
ior, and interpersonal relationship development take the central place 
in the studies presented in this volume. 


CONTENTS: Preface / 1. Introduction: A Communication Approach to Inter- 
ethnic Relations Y.Y. KIM // I. Analyses of Message Decoding Patterns // 2. 
Stereotypes and Interaction Conventions of Eskimos and Non-Eskimos S.L. 
McNABB / 3. Attributional Differences Between Hispanics and Anglo- 
Americans R.D. ALEERT / 4. Subjective Intergroup Distances of Blacks and 
Whites 0.C.8. TZENG, C.J. DUVALL, R. WARE, R. NEEL & R. FORTIER/ 
5. Conflict Communication Styles in Black and White Subjective Cultures 
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Interethnic Language Behavior H. GILES & P. JOHNSON /7, Jesse Jackson's 
“Hymietown” Apology: A Case Study of Interethnic Rhetorical Analysis W.J. 
STAROSTA & L. COLEMAN / 8. Black Verbal Dueling Strategies in Inter- 
ethnic Communication T. KOCHMAN // IIT. Multlethnic Classroom Inter- 
actions: Ethnographic and Observational Studies // 9. “Nobody play by the 
rule he know”: Ethnic Interference in Classroom Questioning Events D.L. 
RUBIN / 10. Interetanic Communication in Children’s Own Dance, Play, and 
Protest J.L. HANNA // IV. Ethnicity in the Development of Interethnic 
Interpersonal Relationship // 11. Ethnicity, Types of Relationship, and 
Intraethnic and Interethniec Uncertainty Reduction W.B. GUDYKUNST / 12. 
The Influence of Ethnic and Attitude Similarity on Initial Social Penetration 
M.R. HAMMER / Indexes 
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WOMEN IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
by CHAROL SHAKESHAFPT, Hofstra Unirersity 


The’ traditional literature in school administration has largely ignored women. 
Although there have always been women in school administration. we know very 
little of their histories. their issues. and their management strategies. Women in 
Educational Administration fills this gap. 


This book presents the history of women in administration and the status of women in 
the field today. Specifically. it illustrates women’s place in school administration. 
making clear that wemen’s history in school is different from men’s and that the 
“typical”. woman school administrator varies in important respects from her male 
counterpart. Barriers that have kept women out of school administration are also 
presented, and proven strategies for overcoming them are discussed. 


An examination of the working world of women administrators shows how women's 
day-to-day experiences create a female culture that differs from the world males 
occupy in schools. Current theory in educational administration is analyzed. demon- 
strating how it fails to take into account the experiences of women and speculating 
upon ways that such distortions damage both women and school life in general. 
Suggestions for building theory and practice that include female eXpETIENCES are 
discussed. f 


To aid in this reconceptualization of the theory of the field, an attem pi has been made 
in this book to bring together as much as possible of what we know about women in 
educational administration. Three kinds of data have been drawn upon. The first is a 
gynthesis of research literature on women in administration using the synthesis 
techniques of listing of factors, taking a vote, averaging statistics, and meta-‘analysis. 
The second source of data comes from survey. interview, and observational studies 
conducted by the author over the past seven years. The third source of evidence is the 
author's experience in directing a program for women in administration from 1980 
to the present. The result is a book that challenges traditional theory and practice in 
educational administration as inappropriate for women administrators. 
CONTENTS: Acknowledgments / Introduction // I. Where are the Women Managers? 1. 
Women School Administrators: Too Few for Too Long/ 2. Profiles and Career Paths of Women in 
Administration // II. Getting Women into Administration// 3. Barriers to Women's Advance- 
ment into School Administration / 4. Demolishing the Barriers // III. Female Culture and 
Educational Administration // 5. Androcentric Bias in Educational Administration Theory 
and Research / 6. Differences Between the Ways Women and Men Manage Schools / 7. The 
Female World of School Administration / Bibliography 
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EDUCATION AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
by SUDHA V. RAO 


Foreword by T, Scarlett Epstein 


This pioneering book explores, through a detailed case study, the 
relationship between education and the development process in rural 
areas. The author scrutinizes a widespread assumption: that the pro- 
vision of educational opportunities promotes upward mobility, redu- 
ces disparities between class groups, and accelerates the process of 
socioeconomic development. 


Rao set out to examine this common belief by studying a village in 
Southern India. She found that there was a considerable demand for 
education, as it is considered the passport to urban employment. 
However, the poorer inhabitants were unable to make use of the 
educational facilities due to high rates in opportunity costs. In addi- 
tion, the minority of individuals who managed to secure urban 
employment came from families of higher social standing. All this has 
left a growing residue of educated but unemployed youth. What has 
developed? A group of frustrated and angry individuals who, by 
joining forces, may trigger radical changes. 


Interdisciplinary in its approach, full of insights into the dynamics of 
economic development, and firmly rooted in current political and 
economic realities, Education and Rural Development will appeal 
to a wide range of scholars and policymakers, especially those 
involved in both education and rural development. 

CONTENTS: Foreword / Acknowledgments // I. Introduetion // 1. Back- 
ground to the Study / 2. The Problem // Rural Development // 3. Land / 4. 
Labour / 5. Levels of Living // HI. Education // 6. Non-formal!l Education / 7. 
Formal Education/ 8. Poverty, Inequality, and Formal Education/ 9. Ascribed 
Versus Achieved Status // IV. Conclusion // 10. Educational Aspirations and 
Rural Development / Appendices / Bibliography / Index 
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TELEPHONE SURVEY METHODS 

Sampling, Selection, and Supervision 

by PAUL J. LAVRAKAS, Northwestern University , 

Discusses techniques for generating and processing telephone survey sampling pools 


on the local level. 
Volume 7 / 1987 / 144 pages (tent.) $17.95 (c) $8.95 (p) 


DIAGNOSING ORGANIZATIONS 

Methods, Models, and Processes 

by MICHAEL I. HARRISON, Bar-lian University, Israel 

Introduces advanced students and practitioners to diagnostic methods and tech- 
niques, and to research-based models that can help them frame issues for-study. 


Volume 8 / 1987 / 144 pages (tent.) $17.95 (c) $8.95 (p) ` 


GROUP TECHNIQUES 
by CARL M. MOORE, Kent State University 
Provides practical, step-by-step, and well-illustrated explications of selected group 


decision-making techniqués that can be used by groups of people to manage 
complexity—that 1s, to generate, develop, and select between ideas. 


Volume 9 / 1987 / 136 pages (tent.) » $17.95 (c) $8.95 (p) 


NEED ANALYSIS 

Tools for the Human Services and Education 

by JACK McKILLIP, Southern Illinois University 

Presents the primary social science research techniques used in need identification 
and provides a framework for understanding and integrating this information ina need 
assessment. 


Volume 10 / 1987 ; 160 pages (tent.) / $17.95 (c) / $8.95 {p} 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


by PHILIP T. WEST 
Department of Educational Administration, 
Teras A&M University 


“The aeeie effort of any group or, person to win the esteem of - 
people, by its conduct to deserve that esteem, and by iz3 communica- 
tions to maintain it” is how the National School Public Relations 
Association defines good educational public relations. West believes 
that educators can no longer ignore tie importance of public relations. 
School administrators who have not kept up with the principles and 
practices of effective PR are, he insists, at a “distinct disadvantage.” 
Educational Public Relations stresses both principles and practices. 
It offers an array of strategies that facilitate the initiation, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of public relations programas in school districts. 


How to determine public attitudes and expectations through surveys, 


how to increase community support for schools, how to establish a 


` close working relationship with the media, and many other pragmatic 


matters are discussed. Case studies and vignettes bring abstract 
explanations of theory and research to life. Chapters on the history 
and future of educational public relations give the bock a broad per- 
spective. 

Educational Public Relations is an ideal text for graduate courses in 
educational administration as well as a useful guide for the in-service 
training of educational professionals. 

CONTENTS: Introduction / 1. The Historical Sating y 2. Contemporary 
Dimensions / 3. Function in an Electronic Ape / 4. The Role of the Educational 
Public Relations Spécialist / 5. Purpose “6. Plan / 7. Participants: The Imme- 
diate Schoo! Family / 8. Participants: The Extended School Family /9. Polities/ 
10. Principles and Practices / 11. The Case Study / Notes / References 
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PREFACE 


Since g very modest beginning 40 years ago, some 156,000 men and women have 
participated in the international educational exchange program outlined in the 
Fulbright Act of 1946. Many of these men and women now occupy positions of 
importance and influence in their respective societies. 

These people have acquired a capacity for empathy: they bring to their commu- 
nities an understanding of other countries, their customs, religions, and history and 
are thereby capable of sound judgment in making decisions affecting the relation- 
ship of their respective countries with other countries with different traditions and 
cultures. In this era of strife and violence, people who are capable of understanding 
and of mitigating the passions that arise from the conflict of ideological convictions 
are essential if the community of nations is to find a way to adjust to the reality of the 
age of nuclear weapons. 

I do not think it is pretentious to believe that the exchange of students, that 
intercultural education, is much more important to the survival of our country and 
of other countries than is aredundancy of hydrogen bombs or the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. Conflicts between nations result from deliberate decisions made by the 
leaders of nations, and those decisions are influenced and determined by the 
experience and judgment of the leaders and their advisers. Therefore our security 
and the peace of the world are dependent upon the character and intellect of the 
leaders rather than upon the weapons of destruction now accumulated in enormous 
and costly stockpiles. 

The direct result of the exchange program is significant, but we should not 
overlook the fact that after the American program demonstrated the validity of the 
concept, other countries have themselves initiated their own government-supported 
exchanges, so there has been a considerable proliferation of similar schemes. This is 
gratifying, but, in truth, all together the numbers pale into insignificance compared 
to the enormous expenditures of money and talent on military armaments. It is a 
critical question whether the truce we now enjoy under the auspices of deterrence 
based upon the parity of military power will last long enough for the effect of 
intercultural exchange and other joint ventures to rise to the level of leadership in 
the United States and the Soviet Union, as it has already done in some smaller 
countries. 

The fundamental challenge in this nuclear high-tech era is one of psychology and 
education in the field of human relations. It is not the kind of problem that is likely 
to be resolved by expertise, even the sophisticated expertise of our most gifted 
military thinkers, who delight in exotic weapons and strategic doctrines that 
threaten the solvency of the richest nations as well as their physical survival. The 
attributes upon which we must draw are the human attributes of compassion and 
common sense, of intellect and creative imagination, and of empathy and under- 
standing between cultures. 

The cultivation of these attributes is the highest calling of all true educators, a 
calling to which the American Academy of Political and Social Science has madea 
very significant contribution. 


J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
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The Making of the 
Fulbright Program 


By RALPH H. VOGEL 


ABSTRACT: The nature and character of the Fulbright program were 
shaped by the 1946 legislation that gave it life, by the circumstance of its 
foreign currency financing generated by surplus property sales, by those in 
the State Department and in a few private organizations, and by members 
of the first Board of Foreign Scholarships, who transformed the Fulbright 
Act into the worldwide educational exchange program we know today. 
Early decisions by the Board were the building blocks on which the 
program has grown and flourished. The first bilaterial Fulbright programs 
depended on the negotiation of executive agreements with participating 
governments and the establishing of binational commissions abroad. The 
latter played a key role in the initial acceptance of the exchange program, in 
its planning and administration, and in eventual joint financing by many 
participating governments. Today the. Fulbright, program looks to the 
future with confidence as it proudly claims over 156,000 alumni in the 

_ United States and abroad. 


Ralph H. Vogel is a graduate of Harvard College. He earned a law degree at George 
Washington University and is a member of the District of Columbia bar. His association with 
educational and cultural exchange activities began in 1950 as a foreign affairs officer in the 
Department of State. In 1965 he was named staff director, Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
the position he now kolds. He has participated in numerous educational exchange confer- 
ences in the United States and abroad and has frequently chronicled the activities of the 
Board and the Fulbright program. 


NOTE: The views expressed are those of the author and not those of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships or the United States Information Agency. 
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HERE was scarcely a hint as the 
Fulbright program began that it 
would one day be considered by many 
the flagship of international exchange 
programs, that at 40 it could lay claim to 
over 156,000 alumni, with 4500 new 
exchanges each year in 120 participating 
countries, or that it would be the cata- 
lyst for countless other public and pri- 
vate exchanges. A don at Oxford once 
described the Fulbright program as “the 
biggest, most significant movement of 
scholars across the face of the earth 
since the fall of Constantinople in 1453.”! 
A profile of the program today shows 
that: 


—over 1000 American scholars—fac- 
ulty and professionals—annually 
hold Fulbright lectureships or re- 
search awards in colleges and uni- 
versities in more than 109 countries; 

—visiting scholars from abroad— 
almost 1200 each year—receive sim- 
ilar Fulbright research or teaching 
awards at universities and colleges 
across the United States; 

—student exchanges, embracing the 
largest single category of Fulbright 
awards, include 550 grants annually 
to Americans fora year of graduate 
study abroad, more than 1300 new 
grants to foreign students for grad- 
uate studies in the United States, 
and about 650 foreign-student re- 
newal grants to continue studies 
begun under a Fulbright award; 

—almost 350 American elementary 
and secondary school teachers re- 
ceive Fulbright awards yearly to 
teach in schools abroad or partic- 
ipate in seminars, including over 
200 on direct exchange with their 
host-country counterparts; about 


l. Eric Sevareid, CBS commentary, 18 May 
1976. 


250 teachers from overseas teach in 
the United States annually on Ful- 
bright awards; 

—the Humphrey Fellowship Pro- 
gram, initiated in 1978 in memory 
of the late Senator and Vice-Presi- 
dent Hubert H. Humphrey, awards 
150 grants to professionals in public 
service from developing countries 
for a year’s study and internship in 
the United States; and 

—about 30 American universities each 
year are selected for university affil- 
lation grants, seed money toward 
establishing a long-term linkage 
with a counterpart university in 
another country. 


THE FULBRIGHT ACT 


In September 1945, J. Wiliam Ful- 
bright, then a freshman senator from 
Arkansas, introduced legislation to 
amend the Surplus Property Act of 
1944. The amendment allowed the use 
of foreign credits accruing to the United 
States from the sale of idle surplus war 
property overseas for the financing of 
educational exchange—a disarmingly 
simple idea. 

He had in mind two significant prece- 
dents in American history supporting 
the idea that educational exchange could 
affect the attitudes of the participants 
toward foreign nations: the Boxer Indem- 
nity Fund and the Belgian-American 
Educational Foundation. He recalled 
also the wrangle over war debts after 
World War I, as well as his own expe- 
rience as a Rhodes scholar in the 1920s. 

Senator Fulbright, adroitly choosing 
not to invite attention to the larger pur- 
poses of the legislation, emphasized 


2. J. William Fulbright, Remarks at the for- 
ticth anniversary observance of the Fulbright pro- 
gram, The Hague, The Netherlands, Apr. 1986. 
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instead its modest scope and cost so as 
not to invite opposition. The bill passed 
the Congress and was signed by Presi- 
dent Harry Truman on | August 1946, 
with scarce public notice. Years later 
Arnold Toynbee said, “Along with the 
Marshall Plan, the Fulbright Program 
is one of the really generous and imagi- 
native things that have been done in the 
world since World War II.” 

Several distinctive features helped 
gain the Fulbright program early accep- 
tance from its diverse constituency. 
Those features have also given it stabil- 
ity and continuity while allowing it to 
evolve in response to vast political, eco- 
nomic, and social change here and 
abroad during the past four decades. 

Giving shape and meaning to the new 
program, first of all, was the creative 
legislation itself. Second were those in 
the State Department and a few private 
organizations called upon to develop a 
mechanism for transforming the Ful- 
bright Act into a reality. Finally, there 
were those individuals appointed to the 
first Board of Foreign Scholarships and 
their successors. Mandated by the Con- 
gress to supervise the program and select 
its participants, the Board established 
guidelines and standards of excellence 
that have stood the test of time. The 
result was an academic exchange pro- 
gram recognized throughout the world 
for quality and merit selection, peer 
review, open competition, public-private 
cooperation, and binational administra- 
tion, leading later to joint financing. 


3. Board of Foreign Scholarships, A Quarter 
Century (Washington, DC: Department of State, 
1971). See also Francis A. Young, “Educational 
Exchanges and the National Interest,” American 
Council of Learned Societies Newsletter, 2X2) 
(1969). 


NEGOTIATING 
FULBRIGHT AGREEMENTS 


A key feature of the legislation gave 
the secretary of state authority to enter 
into executive agreements with foreign 
governments. Educational exchanges 
under these agreements, financed with 
credits or currencies resulting from sur- 
plus property sales, were to be admin- 
istered by foundations or by other 
means. Since the foreign currencies were 
readily expendable overseas, it was nat- 
ural that such foundations, governed by 
binational boards, should be situated in 
the participating countries. 

There were many anxious for the 
exchanges to begin, but a number of 
preliminary steps were necessary. A seri- 
ous problem was the lack of dollars, 
since the Fulbright Act allowed only for 
utilizing nonconvertible foreign curren- 
cies. Dollars had to be found to pay 
costs incurred in the United States. 
American universities responded by 
offering fellowships, assistantships, and 
visiting lectureships to selected foreign 
applicants, with Fulbright funds pro- 
viding the international travel. The Car- 
negie Corporation and the Rockefeller 
Foundation agreed to defray the costs of 
selecting American grantees for the first 
six months so that the first Fulbright 
exchanges could get under way. Thus 
was initiated the symbiotic relationship 
between private American institutions 
and the U.S. government that has beena 
basic characteristic of the Fulbright pro- 
gram to the present day. 

It was a year after the new legislation 
before a concrete program developed 
that satisfied Secretary Dean Acheson’s 
injunction “to take the fullest advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the Ful- 
bright Act to improve common under- 
standing among the peoples of the 
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world.”4 In that time some junds had 
been identified, claimed, and set aside, 
negotiation of agreements with other 
countries had begun, and ways and 
means of financing and conducting the 
program had been devised. 

In November 1947 the first executive 
agreement was concluded with China; 
shortly afterward, Derk Bodde, a well- 
known sinologist from the University of 
Pennsylvania, became the first Amen- 
can scholar to receive a Fulbright award. 
Within six months, agreements had also 
been signed with Burma, the Philippines, 
and Greece. These and the Fulbright 
agreements that followed achieved sev- 
eral objectives. The agreements identi- 
fied the financial basis for the exchange 
program, established a binational board 
in each host country with specific shared 
program responsibilities, and empow- 
ered that board to employ a staff, d‘s- 
burse funds, maintain offices, draw up 
annual program plans and selection cri- 
teria, and recommend to the Board of 
Foreign scholarships cancidates for 
awards, as well as receive nominations 
of Americans from the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. 

Early in 1948 the Congress was to 
approve the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act, thus 
‘solving the dollar problem. The State 
Department could then seek appropri- 
ations to pay contractual costs and some 
dollar expenses of foreign grantees, as 
well as to carry out academic exchanges 
in countries with minimal surplus prop- 
erty sales. | 

The Congress later authorized the use 
for educational exchanges of other for- 
eign currencies owed the United States, 
most notably ina 1954 provision dealing 


4. Board of Foreign Scholarships, Quarter 
Century, p. 9. 


with surplus agricultural commodity 
sales abroad. This enabled exchanges to 
continue in some countries where sur- 
plus property proceeds were exhausted. 
It also allowed extending exchanges in 
the mid 1950s to additional countries, 
including eight in Latin America, where 
there had been no binational agreements. 
By the 1970s, U.S. government support 
for the program was almost entirely in 
dollar funds since few foreign currencies 
were held by the government. 

In negotiating and financing educa- 
tional exchange agreements and in count- 
less other tasks, the Fulbright program 
is greatly indebted to the Department of 
State, and since 1978 to the United States 
Information Agency. They have carried 
responsibility for the management of 
the Fulbright program from the begin- 
ning; without them the program could 
not have been sustained. 


BINATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


In its landmark statement setting forth 

the goals for educational exchange in 
the 1970s, the Board made special refer- 
ence to the binational character of the 
program: 
The uniqueness of the exchange program is 
enhanced by the strong strain of bination- 
alism that infuses it. Citizens of both coun- 
tries share in its planning and administration, 
and bring talent and breadth to this responsi- 
bility. They protect its quality. They insulate 
it against partisan pressures. They keep it 
flexible and responsive to new ideas. They 
enlist many talents in support of its activi- 
ties. They move a program that is govern- 
mental in origin outside the routine processes 
and controls of government; this condition 
makes participation in it more attractive to 
some, and makes it less likely to be affected 
in passing periods of political strain.5 


5. Board of Foreign Scholarships, A State- 
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Over the history of the program, 51 
binational Fulbright agreements have 
been negotiated with as many coun- 
tries. The agreement with Morocco, 
signed in February 1982, is the most 
recent. Today commissions operate Ful- 
bright exchanges in 42 of these coun- 
tries. Commissions in the nine other 
countries have become inactive for vari- 
ous reasons, although some Fulbright 
exchanges administered by the American 
embassy have continued with most of 
these countries. Fulbright exchanges also 
take place in an additional 75 countries 
where no binational commissions exist; 
these are operated abroad by officers of 
the United States Information Agency 
posted at American embassies. 

As binational commissions were estab- 
lished in each participating country, 
they became the focal point for all Ful- 
bright exchanges with that country. The 
commission acts a3 the bridge to the 
universities that accept American Ful- 
bright lecturers, research scholars, and 
students in priority fields specified by 
the commission. It also nominates the 
visiting Fulbright scholars and students 
coming to the United States. More 
recently commissions have counseled 
and advised substantial numbers of for- 
eign students wishing to study in the 
United States under other auspices. 

Commissions have attracted capable 
and dedicated staffs, some of whom 
have served the program for many years. 
A number of commissions have been 
headed by talented directors who have 
become the permanent Fulbright pres- 
ence in their respective countries. 

The board of the commission, ap- 
pointed, respectively, by the American 


ment on Educational Exchanges in the Seventies 


(Washington, DC: Department of State, 1971). 


ambassador and the minister of foreign 
affairs or the minister of education, has 
been important in establishing the bina- 
tional character of the program and in 
its ready acceptance by the host country, 
countering the charge by some of cul- 
tural imperialism. Commission members 
have later lent their personal support to 
the cost-sharing of Fulbright exchanges 
by many host governments. Beyond 
program acceptance, the most signifi- 
cant long-term result of the binational 
approach has undoubtedly been the will- 
ingness of many governments to join 
with the United States in financing the 
Fulbright program. Today 27 countries 
contribute over $12 million annually in 
direct support of binational commission 
programs. 


THE BOARD OF FOREIGN 
- SCHOLARSHIPS 


In the original drafts of the 1946 legis- 
lation, Senator Fulbright made no pro- 
vision for a Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. Before final passage, however, 
two points impressed him: domestic pol- 
itics might influence the selection of 
American participants; and short-term 
foreign policy goals might come to deter- 
mine the character of the program. 

Later, appearing before the House 
Committee on Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Departments, he was ready with an 
amendment providing for a ten-member 
presidentially appointed Board of For- 
eign Scholarships “for the purpose of 
selecting students and educational insti- 
tutions qualified to participate in this 
program and to supervise the exchange 
program authorized.”6 

6. The Fulbright Act, signed into law on 
| Aug. 1946 (Pub. L. No. 79-584), superseded by 


the Mutual Educational-and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 (Pub. L. No. 87-256). 


í 
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Years later, on the program’s twen- 
tieth anniversary, Board chairman Oscar 
Handlin stated that the Board existed as 
“the product of an intention to keep the 
program free of either political or bureau- 
cratic interference.”’ In 1983, when the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
adopted a legislative charter for the 
exchange programs carried out by the 
United States Information Agency’s 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, its report stated, “The Commit- 
tee expects that the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, which is essential to the 
administration of the academic programs 
of the... Bureau, shall be a completely 
nonpartisan institution.”® 

It became the duty of the first ap- 
pointed Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
meeting initially in October 1947, to 
make prompt decisions on a number of 
issues of historic significance to the 
future direction of the new program. 
There were few if any precedents. 

Since this Board chartered the basic 
course for the future direction of the 
new Fulbright program, its member- 
ship deserves special attention. Elected 
chairman was Francis Spaulding, the 
dynamic commissioner of education of 
the state of New York. Other members 
were Sarah Blanding and Charles John- 
son, presidents, respectively, of Vassar 
and Fisk; Martin R.P. McGuire, dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences at Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Laurence Duggan, 
long-term director of the Institute of 
International Education. Included also 
were three noted scholars—E. O. Law- 
rence of the University of California, 
Nobel Prize winner in physics; Walter 


7. Board of Foreign Scholarships, Quarter 
Century, p. 26. 

8. USIA Authorization Act, Fiscal years 
1984-85 (Tit. 2, Pub. L. No. 98-164). 


Johnson, historian from the University 
of Chicago; and Helen C. White, English 
professor and writer from the University 
of Wisconsin. Two other members repre- 
senting constituencies specified in the 
legislation were General Omar Bradley, 
administrator of veteran affairs; and 
John W. Studebaker, U.S. commissioner 
of education. 


SELECTING FULBRIGHTS 


The Board’s most urgent task was to 
set up the criteria by which preliminary 
and final selections might be made and 
to devise ways and means of using such 
criteria effectively with the thousands of 
persons, American and foreign, soon 
applying for grants. The Board pledged 
that 


in all aspects of the program the highest stan- 
dards will be developed and maintained... 
the individuals to benefit will be of the highest 
caliber, persons who demonstrate scholastic 
and professional ability and whose personal- 
ities and characters will contribute to the 
furtherance of the objectives of the program.’ 


The emphasis on excellence was not 
narrowly construed. The Fulbright Act 
was to be “interpreted broadly to include 
persons of all kinds of educational activ- 
ities, for example, librarians, museum 
personnel, and agricultural extension 
consultants.”!9 At its second meeting in 
December 1947, the Board elaborated on 
this list to specify “artists, musicians... 
writers, journalists, and similar profes- 


9, Board of Foreign Scholarships, Quarter 
Century, pp. 27-28. These and other decisions 
setting forth Board policy are included in the sum- 
mary minutes of Board meetings. These decisions 
are described in more detail in Walter Johnson 
and Francis J. Colligan, The Fulbright Program: 
A History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1965). 

10. Board of Foreign Scholarships, Quarter 
Century, p. 28. 
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sional people... as well as such fields as 
adult education, labor and workers’ edu- 
cation.”!! One of the first grantees to 
Burma was a retired agricultural exten- 
sion agent, Otto K. Hunerwardel, who 
with his wife, Helen, was sent on a Ful- 
bright to the Shan States of Burma to 
teach and demonstrate improved meth- 
ods of agriculture.!2 

The Board also specified that ail per- 
sons receiving grants “must be accept- 
able to the host country and to the insti- 
tution in connection with which they 
propose to pursue their projects.” This 
precaution was necessary “so that we 
would not seem to be imposing individ- 
uals on any one country”; and “consid- 
eration should be given to whether a 
candidate is temperamentally suited” to 
promote international understanding as 
well. !3 l 

In most of these decisions, the empha- 
sis was on the individual student and 
scholar, selected on a merit basis after 
an open national competition. As the 
Board announced publicly, “Awards will 
not be made to projects or institutions, 
as such.” One of the latter submitted a 
single project for microfilming records 
that could have used up all the funds 
available in these early years. Even 
though conceivably it might have been 
possible to justify such an award as con- 
sonant with the letter of the Fulbright 
Act, the Board was confident it did not 
accord with its spirit. 

With this emphasis on the individual 
in competition, the Board accepted a 
responsibility it knew it could not fulfill 
without considerable outside help. Thus 
there was the necessity for turning to 


ll. Ibid. 

12. Johnson and Colligan, Fulbright Program, 
p. 181. 

13. Board of Foreign Scholarships, Quarter 
Century, p. 29. f 


cooperating agencies, which would chan- 
nelinformation to the prospective Amer- 
ican applicant, receive and analyze his 
or her papers, and bring in qualified 
experts to evaluate credentials and make 
recommendations to the Board. 

The Institute of International Educa- 
tion, with over 25 years’ experience in 
student exchanges, agreed to perform 
these screening functions for U.S. stu- 
dent grants. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion would serve for grants to U.S. 
teachers and administrators in elemen- 
tary and secondary education, and the 
Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils was asked by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships and the State 
Department to establish a screening 
mechanism for U.S. senior scholars ap- 
plying for lecturing or research assign- 
ments abroad. 

These organizations and others com- 
ing later became essential elements in 
linking the Fulbright program to the 
educational community in the United 
States and abroad. They have drawn on 
the voluntary services of thousands of 
American scholars and other profes- 
sionals, who sit on screening committees 
to judge the qualifications of applicants 
and give nominations of Fulbright candi- 
dates to the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. The cooperating organizations 
have also sought university admissions, 
including private scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and other support, for many of 
the 100,000 Fulbrighters from abroad 
over the life span of the program. 

Expenses for Fulbright program ad- 
ministration by the cooperating organi- 
zations, as well as salaries and expenses 
of government administrators, are now 
included in the U.S. president’s annual 
appropriation request to the Congress 
for the operations of the United States 
Information Agency. 
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The role and contributions of these 
organizations have been vital to the suc- 
cess of the program; they are not ones 
that can be readily duplicated. Not sur- 
prisingly, there have been times when 
that significance has not been fully 
understood and appreciated. 


ADVISE OR SUPERVISE? 


The Board’s second mandate under 
the authorizing legislation was “to super- 
vise the program.” Before the members 
of the first Board met, there had been 
some in the State Department disposed 
to interpret “supervise” as “advise.” They 
reasoned that since there was no appar- 
ent precedent for vesting supervisory 
responsibility in a part-time board, how- 
ever distinguished, Congress must have 
really intended only a limited, ceremo- 
nial function. 

But the wording of the legislation was 
undeniable; and the Board at its first 
meeting clearly accepted the authority it 
had been given. 


The Board assumes the responsibility for pol- 
icies and general directives to govern the pro- 
gram and determine the qualifications of 
individuals and participating institutions. 
The Board’s responsibility includes such 
functions as (a) the determination of the 
types of programs and projects which are to 
be carried out under the Act, (b) the final 
selection of all grantees, both foreign and 
American, (c) review of reports of program 
operations, (d) statements of policy regarding 
the objectives and directions of the Fulbright 
program.!4 


This statement has served the Board 
well through the years. In 1972 a new 
statement of objectives took into account 
the broader authority bestowed on the 
Board by the Fulbright-Hays Act. This 


14. Ibid., p. 32. 


act had increased Board membership to 
12 and gave the Board authority for the 
selection and supervision of academic 
exchange programs with all countries 
where the United States engages in such 
exchanges, not merely those with bina- 
tional commissions, as under the earlier 
Fulbright Act. 

In elaborating on its supervisory role 
in the 1972 statement, the Board could 
not resist the opportunity to lament its 
lack of a “statutory role in the budget 
process” and the necessity to “accom- 
modate the exercise of its responsibilities 
to financial ceilings and allocations of 
funds determined by others.”!5 Nonethe- 
less, the Board’s policy guidelines, which 
have evolved over the lifetime of the 
program, together with its selection role, 
have been the most important single fac- 
tors influencing the character of the Ful- 
bright program worldwide. 


PROGRAM GROWTH 


As the number of executive agree- 
ments increased steadily—from the 7 
reported to Congress by Secretary Dean 
Acheson for 1948 to the 39 active in 
1961—-grants to American and foreign 
participants kept pace, with 84 awards 
the first year and over 4800 in the latter. 

In 1965 new Fulbright exchanges 
climbed to 6000, the largest one-year 
total achieved until then, not yet to be 
surpassed. Five years later exchanges had 
dropped to half that number, reflecting 
the sharp governmentwide budget cuts 
necessitated by the rising costs of the 
Vietnam war and the political fallout 


15. “Statement of Objectives,” Minutes, Eighty- 
fifth meeting of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
5-6 Dec. 1968. See also Policy Statements, Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, rey. ed. (Washington, 
DC: Bureau of Educational and Cultura] Affairs, 
United States Information Agency, 1986). 
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over the bitter antiwar sentiment on 
many university campuses. 

More recently, the number of new 
exchanges rose from 3500 in 1980 to 
about 5000 in 1986, no small achieve- 
ment considering the devastating effects 
of inflation here and abroad on travel 
and living costs. Maintaining and ex- 
panding these numbers were possible 
largely because of an action taken by the 
U.S. Congress, prompted in part by a 
proposed major reduction in funding in 
the fall of 1981 that severely threatened 
the program. Underthe so-called Percy- 
Pell amendment to the authorizing bill 
for Fulbright and other basic exchange 
activities of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, the Congress in 1982 man- 
dated a doubling of exchange-of-persons 
programs between fiscal years 1982 and 
1986. Funding for these exchanges had 
declined by 40 percent since 1965, when 
the budget was $27 million; the congres- 
sional action sought te reverse that 
trend. The Congress voted $42 million 
for Fulbright exchanges in 1982, $58 mil- 
lion in 1984, and about $81 million for 
1986. This rate of growth will undoubt- 
edly be slowed by congressional budget- 
ary restrictions in place for 1987 and 
beyond. 

A second significant long-term source 
of funding has been the cost-sharing 
contributions to binational Fulbright 
commissions by participating govern- 
ments with which the United States has 
exchange agreements. The 1961 Ful- 
bright-Hays Act encouraged such joint 
financing, and the State Department vig- 
orously pursued the amending of existing 
agreements to this end. Germany, which 
had initially signed an exchange agree- 
ment a decade earlier, was the first to 
sign a new cost-sharing agreement in 
1962. It agreed to finance 80 percent of 
the program, or $800,000, annually for 


the ensuing 5 years to make up in part 
for earlier years when the United States 
funded the entire program. Germany 
has since continued the practice of con- 
tributing the larger share of the now 
much larger annual budget. 

' In 1966 foreign governments in 10 
countries contributed $1.6 million di- 
rectly to the support of binational com- 
mission exchanges. By 1985, 27 govern- 
ments were giving $12.2 million annually. 
While largely a joint financial invest- 
ment, cost sharing also represents amore 
lasting commitment to the concept and 
principle of binationalism in the conduct 
of long-term educational and cultural 
exchanges. Beyond direct financial sup- 
port to the binational commissions, 
many of the 120 participating countries 
provide some indirect support such as 
free or subsidized university housing and 
other partial costs of Fulbright grantees. 

How much has the U.S. government 
invested in the Fulbright program since 
it began? One estimate is $997.7 million, 
averaging less than $25 million per year. 
There are many who believe that on any 
scale of government expenditures this 
is surely a modest investment in the 
cause of promoting better mutual under- 
standing between the peoples of the 
world. 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 


We have seen a glimpse of the insti- 
tutions that have given style and sub- 
stance to the Fulbright program. They 
have also given it continuity. One mea- 
sure of its success is that the program 
has not only survived to age 40 but has 
remained true to its initial goals. In that 
time it has enjoyed the enormous good- 
will and support of many thousands 
throughout the world, who continue to 
give it strength and vitality. 
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With continuity also comes change, 
and the program has kept pace with the 
changing political and social environ- 
ment in which it must operate. New 
countries, developing countries, spell 
fresh challenges. Limited budgets dic- 
tate hard choices and the setting of 
exchange priorities. Fewer exchange 
candidates call for innovative programs 
and new initiatives. 

The first Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships pioneered educational exchanges 
on a global scale. Shared binational 
planning and administering of scholarly 
exchanges were introduced for the first 
time. The introduction of American 
studies at universities abroad was fos- 
tered under the Fulbright program. 

Successive Boards in the 1950s pre- 
sided over the program’s expansion to 
several Third World countries and intro- 
duced the first binational commissions to 
Latin America. Boards in 1959 and 1961 
met personally with President Eisen- 
hower and President Kennedy to report 
on the Fulbright program. 

With the passage of the Fulbright- 
Hays Act, the Boards of the sixties took 
on new responsibilities as Fulbright 
exchanges were extended to some sev- 
enty additional countries including many 
newly emerged in Africa. 

The Board that ushered in the decade 
of the seventies was especially creative. 
It produced a blueprint for future Ful- 
bright exchanges, advocating a sharper 
program focus for such activities. The 
Board also urged increased exchanges in 
nonacademic professions, experimental 
grants to scholarly teams and institu- 
tions, and increased counseling services 
to nonsponsored foreign students. 

This Board of the seventies also 
launched a program for distinguished 
Fulbright scholars, attracting some of 
the best minds in America and abroad. 


Finally, it sponsored the publication of 
an unofficial history of the program on 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

More recent Boards have carried their 
share of program responsibilities in 
extending the legacy of their predeces- 
sors to ensure the continued flourishing 
of the Fulbright program. 


TOMORROW'S AGENDA 


Several issues deserve the attention of 
Fulbright program administrators as we 
look to the future: 


1. Alternative sources of funding for 
the Fulbright program should be ex- 
plored and expanded. Some commis- 
sions now administer Fulbright-type 
exchanges financed by foreign banks, 
local Fulbright alumni groups, and other 
sponsors. Since there are limits to U.S. 
and foreign government funding, these 
and other public-private funding efforts 
should be encouraged. Other types of 
funding should also be explored. These 
include joint Fulbright awards with pri- 
vate industry, state and local govern- 
ments and institutions, and other groups. 
Finally, the advantages of establishing a 
national or international endowment 
for Fulbright and other exchanges should 
be explored and encouraged. 

2. Effective binational participation 
in the conduct of the Fulbright program 
should be expanded. Binational partici- 
pation in the conduct and administration 
of academic exchanges abroad is an 
important element in the success of the 
Fulbright program. Steps should be 
taken to strengthen and expand the bina- 
tional commission network to additional 
countries where program levels and other 
favorable factors are present. Simple, 
effective alternatives such as binational 
Fulbright advisory committees should 
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be explored in other instances to make 
clearly visible the binational character 
of the program. l 

3. Active national and local Fulbright 
alumni organizations here and abroad 
should be supported. Fulbright alumni 
are one of the program’s great untapped 
resources. The Fulbright Alumni Asso- 
ciation in the United States and similar 
groups elsewhere should be encouraged 
to share program experiences; advise 
present, former, or potential grantees; 
and offer local hospitality to visiting 
Fulbrighters. They could assist in grantee 
recruitment, advise on program issues, 
and aid in keeping the public informed 


about the program. Finally, some alumni 
groups have raised financial support to 
provide additional Fulbright awards in 
specific countries. 

4. American colleges should be en- 
listed to offer incentives for faculty par- 
ticipation in the Fulbright program. 
Many American faculty accept Fulbright 
awards at a financial sacrifice and with 
some adverse effects on professional 
careers. An appeal should be made in 
the national interest to American col- 
leges and universities to offer career 
incentives—or eliminate disincentives— 
for faculty members who accept Ful- 
bright lectureships abroad. 
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Fulbright Internationalism 
By RANDALL BENNETT WOODS 


ABSTRACT: In 1946 Senator J. William Fulbright introduced and guided 
through Congress legislation establishing an international exchange pro- 
gram in education. The Fulbright program, which has produced the largest 
migration of students and scholars in modern history, was the result first of 
the senator’s personal experience. His goal was to make available to 
thousands the enlightening experience of foreign study and travel he had 
enjoyed as a Rhodes schclar. The exchange legislation was also an integral 
part of the internationalist movement that swept America in the mid-1940s. 
Finally, Fulbright’s brainchild was a result of his disillusionment with 
America’s diplomatic leadership and his determination to raise up an 
educated, sophisticated elite capable of guiding the nation and the world. 
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FULBRIGHT INTERNATIONALISM 


T the outset of his public career, 
J. William Fulbright had an extra- 
ordinary vision: an American-sponsored 
international exchange program that 
would educate thousands of scholars 
and students from every part of the 
globe. Such a program, he believed, 
would do much to help rid the world of 
the twin evils of parochialism and na- 
tionalism. Fulbright began his tenure in 
the Senate near the close of World War 
II, when much of Europe and Asia lay in 
ruins. Two new superpowers, Russia 
and the United States, faced each other 
across a devastated world. One already 
- possessed atomic weapons and the other, 
it was commonly agreed, would shortly 
develop a nuclear-strike capability. Like 
many of his generation, Bill Fulbright 
believed that humanity had been given a 
second chance and that the heritage and 
largess of the United States imposed 
upon it a special responsibility to lead 
the world into a new era. He did not 
argue that it was America’s destiny to 
force its culture on others. Rather, its 
mission was to make the world safe for 
diversity. ` 

Fulbright recognized that in ademoc- 
racy an enlightened foreign policy de- 
pends upon an educated electorate. He 
saw clearly that xenophobia breeds intol- 
erance and aggression. The ability of the 
United States, the mast powerful nation 
in the world in 1946, to protect its demo- 
cratic institutions and to facilitate the 
establishment of a peaceful and stable 
world in the atomic age depended in 
large part on the nation’s ability to learn 
about and appreciate foreign cultures. 
To this end he founded the program that 
was to bear his name. 

In this sense the Fulbright exchange 
program was an integral part of the 
internationalist movement that swept 
America during and after World War 
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II.! Fulbright was a primary actor and a 
major intellectual contributor to that 
movement. His speeches traced isola- 
tionism and nationalism to a common 
source and claimed that in the modern 
world, with its technologically advanced 
communications and armament systems, 
national sovereignty was impossible. 
Only if the international community 
accepted collective security and eco- 


“nomic interdependency could the end- 


less cycle of aggression and war be 
broken. An international exchange pro- 
gram was a prime method, Fulbright 
believed, of weaning the peoples of the 
world away from the sacred cow of 
national sovereignty. 

At the same time, however, the gen- 
esis of the exchange program grew out 
of Fulbright’s disillusionment with the 
selfsame internationalism or, rather, with 
America’s commitment to it. He was 
alarmed by the intense opposition in 
Congress to the Bretton Woods legisla- 
tion and to the British loan of 1946, an 
opposition spearheaded, he believed, by 
isolationists and economic nationalists. 
He was concerned about the Truman 
administration’s increasingly obvious 
intent to get tough with the Soviet Union 
in 1945-46. Its unwillingness to interna- 
tionalize atomic energy also disturbed 
him. When the State Department and 
White House agreed to a U.N. Charter 
that seemed to preserve rather than 
diminish national sovereignty, he began 
to wonder if America’s leaders really 
understood what Woodrow Wilson had 
been talking about. Perhaps his country- 
men, particularly those in power, did 
not comprehend the obligations and 
requirements that a “parliament of man” 


1. See Robert A. Divine, Second Chance: 
The Triumph of Internationalism in America 
during World War IT (New York: Atheneum, 
1967). 
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would entail. But the event that seemed 
to have been most disillusioning to him, 
one that caused him to despair of 
America’s diplomatic leadership, was 
the seating of Argentina in April 1945 as 
a permanent member of the United 
Nations over the violent objections of 
the Russians. This power play, he believed, 
was the work of Edward Stettinius, the 
inexperienced secretary of state whom 
Truman had inherited from Roosevelt, 
and members of the State Department 
old guard wedded to the outdated strate- 
gies of power politics and spheres of 
interest. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


The idea of international exchange 
as a means of sharing knowledge and 
breaking down barriers was certainly 
not original with Fulbright; the concept 
is as old as organized society itself.2 The 
development of Western civilization, 
and to a certain extent Eastern, is in 
large part a study in the exchange of 
ideas and technology between cultures. 
Fulbright is perhaps remarkable for 
seeing international exchange as a pre- 
requisite for the proper functioning of 
any kind of world government. 

Nor was the Fulbright exchange pro- 
gram the first formal mechanism for the 
interchange of students and scholars in 
the United States. Between the two world 
wars 5564 students studied in the United 
States and abroad under the auspices of 
the Institute of International Education.3 


2. See Henry J. Kellermann, Cultural Rela- 
tions as an Instrument of U.S. Foreign Policy 
(Washington, DC: Department of State, Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs, 1978). 

3. I. L. Kandel, U.S. Activities in Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations (Washington, DC: 
Americar. Council on Education Studies, 1945), 
p. 40. 


In addition, there emerged during the 
early years of the twentieth century two 
bilateral programs of note. In 1908 the 
United States remitted $16 million of an 
indemnity it had forced China to pay fol- 
lowing the Boxer Rebellion. The money 
was to be channeled into an educational 
fund to enable Chinese students to come 
to America. China set up Tsing Hua 
College at Peking, where, until World 
War II intervened, approximately 400 
students annually prepared for admis- 
sion to an American university.4 Herbert 
Hoover, a life-long advocate of interna- 
tional education, was responsible for set- 
ting up America’s second country-to- 
country exchange. In 1920, with the 
liquidation of the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission, he established the Belgian- 
American Educational Foundation. That 
agency, using left-over relief funds, ex- 
changed 762 Belgians and Americans 
during its 25 years of existence.5 By the 
outbreak of World War II, one-quarter 
of the faculty at Belgian universities, one 
prime minister, and six cabinet members 
had studied in America. In 1923, as sec- 
retary of commerce, Hoover tried to 
divert $100 million in war debts to edu- 
cational exchange, and subsequently as 
president he attempted to found a Latin 
American program. Both efforts failed. 

Throughout the interwar period the 
U.S. government assumed a posture of 
indifference toward scholarly exchange. 
In the inter-American understanding 
signed at the Buenos Aires Conference 
in 1936, Washington did bind itself to 
trade two professors and two graduate 
students each year with the other Ameri- 


4. Richard L. Strout, “Changing Cannons to 
Cultural Currency,” Christian Science Monitor, 2 
Mar. 1946. 

5. William Starr Meyers, The Foreign Policy 
of Herbert Hoover, 1929-1933 (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1940), pp. 1-4. 
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can republics, but Congress was never 
called upon to provide funding. The 
prospects for international exchange 
brightened when in 1938 the State De- 
partment established a Cultural Affairs 
Division. During World War II the divi- 
sion ran a small-scale operation that 
included China, Africa, and the Middle 
East, but its activities were devoted 
mostly to persuading American univer- 
sities to start their own programs.® In 
an effort to combat Axis propaganda, 
the Roosevelt administration persuaded 
Congress in 1943 to establish the Office 
of Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Under Nelson Rockefeller, this 
agency sponsored travel in and scholar- 
ship on the Americas, but its programs 
were sporadic and unfocused.’ 


THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 
BECOMES LAW 


In September 1945 Senator J. William 
Fulbright introduced an amendment to 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944 that 
would use proceeds from the sale of U.S. 
surplus property overseas to fund an 
educational exchange program. In the 
process of defeating the Axis, the U.S. 
military and its civilian appendages had 
built more than $6.5 billion in manufac- 
turing industries in various countries 
and had stockpiled $2.8 billion in goods, 
including everything from machine tools 
and rolling stock to raw cotton and 
jeeps.’ Although various domestic groups 
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sought either to distribute these products 
free or to allow them to be bought at cut 
rate, Congress resisted. The cost of re- 
importation would be immense and the 
dumping of large quantities of stocks on 
the domestic market would cripple the 
private sector in its efforts to convert 
from a wartime to a peacetime footing.? 

Fulbright’s short, thirty-line bill autho- 
rized the use of proceeds from the sale of 
surplus property overseas for educational 
exchange in the areas of science, culture, 
and education. The junior senator from 
Arkansas believed that the juxtaposition 
of surplus property, a shortage of dol- 
lars abroad with which to purchase that 
property, and widespread sympathy in 
the United States for a more active role 
in world affairs was sufficient to over- 
come a tight-fisted Congress and the his- 
toric indifference of official Washington 
to international educational exchange. 
As Harry Jeffrey points out, the impetus 
for the program came almost solely from 
Fulbright. In 1945 there was no orga- 
nized pressure from educators and cer- 
tainly not from the Truman administra- 
tion to launch such a program, !© 

In November 1945 Fulbright aban- 
doned his first proposal in favor of a 
second, broader bill that made more 
explicit his ideas on international educa- 
tion. It also reflected extensive consul- 
tation with the State Department. Under 
this second measure, which was finally 
adopted, the State Department was to 
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be the sole disposal agency for surplus 
property located outside the United 
States and its possessions. The Division 
of Cultural Affairs could accept dollars, 
foreign currency, or promissory notes, 
and it could enter into agreements with 
foreign governments to use the proceeds 
from these transactions to finance edu- 
cational activities for Americans in other 
countries, study by foreign nationals in 
overseas U.S. institutions, and transpor- 
tation of visitors from abroad to study 
in America.!! As finally amended, the 
legislation established a nonpartisan 
Board of Foreign Scholarships to admin- 
ister the project and limited the amount 
that could be spent in any one country to 
$1 million. After obtaining Harry Tru- 
man’s offhanded endorsement of the 
bill, the Arkansan quietly secured the 
support cf the Democratic and Repub- 
lican leadership of bath houses of Con- 
gress. As a result his pet scheme passed 
without opposition. On 1 August 1946 
President Truman signed the bill into 
law and the Fulbright scholarship pro- 
gram came into being.!? 


THE PROGRAM AS A PROJECTION 
OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


J. William Fulbright sponsored his 
historic bill in part because he wanted to 
institutionalize the experience that had 
converted him from a narrow-gauged 
resident of the American heartland into 
a citizen of the world. The fourth of six 
children, he was born on a farm near 
Sumner, Missouri, on 9 April 1905. 
When he was a year old the family 
moved to another farm, near Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, acollege community situated 
in the foothills of the Ozarks. The future 
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senator’s father was a hard-working, 
prosperous farmer who invested success- 
fully in a lumber yard, a bottling plant, 
and the local newspaper. His mother, 
Roberta, a tough-minded woman who 
assumed the editorship of the Northwest 
Arkansas Times, instilled in her son an 
appreciation for education and a sense 
of public duty. Fulbright enrolled at the 
University of Arkansas, where he was 
involved in athletics and campus politics 
and majored in liberal arts. However, 
when his father died suddenly, the young 
student left school briefly during his 
junior year. With the family’s affairs in 
order, he was able to return and gradu- 
ate. Just as he was about to assume man- 
agement of the Fulbright business net- 
work, one of his professors suggested 
that he apply for a Rhodes Scholarship. 
Following an interview in Little Rock, 
the young Arkansan learned, to his sur- 
prise, that he was to be the Rhodes 
scholar from his state for that year.!3 

When he sailed for England, Ful- 
bright had never journeyed east of the 
Mississippi River, visited a large metro- 
politan area, or seen the ocean. His time 
at Oxford with vacations spent in Europe 
profoundly impressed the man whose 
travel hitherto had been largely limited 
to football trips to Oklahoma and Texas. 
He met students from every continent 
and began to understand something of 
the world’s vast array of political and 
religious beliefs. After a full diet of tuto- 
rials, rugby, lacrosse, and the Oxford 
Union, the Arkansas traveler graduated 
from Pembroke College with a concen- 
tration in modern history. 

At the time Fulbright finished at 
Oxford in 1928 the family business was 
going so well that he decided that he 
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could afford to spend some time on the 
Continent before returning. His stay 
lengthened into more than a year. The 
freshly minted Rhodes scholar gravitated 
to Vienna, the cultural and political 
crossroads of interwar Europe, and there 
he fell in with a veteran American cor- 
respondent for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, M. W. Fodor. He and Mike 
Fodor, who was to correspond with 
Fulbright regularly for the next thirty 
years, explored the highways and by- 
ways of central and southeastern Europe. 
Through Fodor he met many of the top 
political figures of the era. In 1929 Ful- 
bright returned home, his education 
complete. The Rhodes Scholarship and 
his sojourn with Fodor impressed for- 
ever upon him the value of foreign travel 
and international education.'4 


FULBRIGHT INTERNATIONALISM 


The Fulbright exchange program was 
more than just an extension of the man’s 
personal history; it was also a product 
of the internationalist resurgence of 
the mid-1940s and an integral part of 
Fulbright’s own special brand of interna- 
tionalism. During World War I Amer- 
icans self-consciously studied the les- 
sons of the immediate past. Munich had 
clearly demonstrated that appeasement 
only fed aggression. Woodrow Wilson 
had been right; the only alternative to 
war and depression was a world organi- 
zation with the will and power to main- 
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tain collective security. In the fall of 
1943 America’s best-known neo-interna- 
tionalist, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
journeyed to the Moscow Foreign Min- 
ister’s Conference and there secured 
Russia’s and Great Britain’s agreement 
to participate in a revised League of 
Nations. That same year Senator Tom 
Connally of Texas and freshman Con- 
gressman J. William Fulbright pushed 
through the House and Senate a reso- 
lution pledging U.S. support for a post- 
war collective security organization. The 
Roosevelt administration, impressed by 
the outpouring of public support for the 
Moscow Declaration and the Fulbright- 
Connally Resolution, boarded the band- 
wagon. With Washington leading the 
way, representatives of the Grand Alli- 
ance gathered at Dumbarton Oaks in 
late 1944 to sketch the outline of a global 
organization. That framework was sub- 
sequently fleshed out at the United 
Nations Conference on International 
Organization (UNCIO) held in San Fran- 
cisco in April and May 1945. Later that 
same year the U.S. Senate unanimously 
approved the Charter of the United 
Nations. !5 

As his coauthorship of the Fulbright- 
Connally Resolution indicated, Ful- 
bright as a congressman and as a senator 
was a leading figure in the internation- 
alist movement. In part his commitment 
to Wilsonian principles was an offshoot 
of his years at Oxford. The most impor- 
tant acquaintance he made at Pembroke 
College was his young tutor, Ronald 
Buchanan McCallum, whose guidance 
and instruction were crucial in shaping 
the young American’s intellect and 
worldview. From that first autumn after- 
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noon when they met and cycled together 
to view the tomb of William Lenthall of 
Long Parliament fame, the two men 
maintained a close personal and intel- 
lectual relationship until McCallum’s 
death in 1973. 

A Liberal, McCallum was an ardent 
admirer of Woodrow Wilson, revering 
both the man and his vision. In 1944 the 
Oxford don published Public Opinion 
and the Lost Peace, in which he chal- 
lenged the long-standing view of John 
Maynard Keynes that the peace struc- 
ture worked out at the Versailles Con- 
ference was predestined to fail. The con- 
cept of the League was sound; the 
organization had not worked because 
political figures on both sides of the 
Atlantic had never been willing to make 
a true commitment to the principles that 
underlay it and had attempted to use it 
for their own selfish, political purposes. 
Eventually, due to ignorance, ambiva- 
lence, selfishness, and especially a lack 
of leadership, Anglo-American public 
opinion became intensely disillusioned 
with the Versailles peace settlement. 
McCallum concluded his book with an 
appeal to Americans and Britons to 
rediscover and rededicate themselves to 
the principles of Wilsonian internation- 
alism. He not only urged the two powers 
to bring to fruition plans for an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, but also called for an 
elimination of barriers to trade. McCal- 
jum warned against a revival of political 
isolationism in the United States, and 
he appealed for postwar cooperation 
with Russia. Above all, if the modern 
world were to survive, there would have 
to be “some abnegation of formal state 
sovereignty. 16 
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Meanwhile, in the United States, J. 
William Fulbright, the practicing poli- 
tician, began to develop and promulgate 
his own version of Wilsonian interna- 
tionalism. In speeches inside and out- 
side Congress and in debates on the floor 
of the House and Senate, the outline of 
his vision began to emerge. Like Wilson, 
Fulbright believed that it was impera- 
tive that American leaders develop a set 
of principles to guide their foreign policy 
and that they fashion bipartisan support 
for these principles.!7 Also like Wilson— 
and Theodore Roosevelt before him— 
Fulbright sensed that the time was ripe 
for a new foreign policy. Perhaps if he 
could define and articulate the direction 
America should take, he could simulta- 
neously advance his own interests and 
those of his country. 

Underlying Fulbright’s international- 
ism was the assumption that there existed 
a body of ideas and a constellation of 
economic and political institutions that 
together defined Western civilization, 
that the United States shared in these 
ideals and institutions, and that there- 
fore it had an obligation to defend them. 
If it were true, he told the Senate, that 
Americans, Britons, Scandinavians, and 
Italians had in common “the love of 
family, the regard for contractual obli- 
gation, the abhorrence of torture and 
persecution, the distrust of tyrannical 
and oppressive government... then we 
should acknowledge them in order that 
a definite policy based upon sound con- 
siderations be firmly adopted.”!® The 
United States had not been willing in the 
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past to acknowledge its debt to this com- 
mon culture, much less its obligation to 
defend it. Fulbright, like most interna- 
tionalists, was reacting to a particu- 
lar interpretation of the immediate past. 
He, like Harry Truman, Dean Acheson, 
and so many others of his generation, 
accepted what Gaddis Smith has called a 
great cycle theory of history.!9 According 
to this view the story of the twentieth 
century was largely a recurring pattern 
of American isolation, European aggres- 
sion, and American intervention. It was 
up to his generation, Fulbright believed, 
to break that cycle. The lesson of Munich 
was that appeasement strengthened the 
forces of totalitarianism and encouraged 
ageression. The United States, he said, 
must fight World War II for more than 
just the selfish reason of self-preserva- 
tion. When the war ended isolationists 
would sing their siren song once again, 
but the American people must turn a deaf 
ear. It was the nation’s duty “to wage a 
creative war for a creative peace.” 
Time and again the former Rhodes 
scholar tried to demonstrate that iso- 
lationism was merely a facet of old- 
fashioned nationalism. Those of his con- 
temporaries who posed as defenders of 
national sovereignty were in fact advo- 
‘cating a return to the policies of the 
interwar period, when the United States 
refused to acknowledge that its fate was 
tied up with those of other democracies. 
National sovereignty was in fact a trick, 
an illusion, especially in the world of 
airplanes, submarines, and atomic weap- 
ons. “If it means anything today,” he 
told his Senate colleagues, “sovereignty 
as applied to a state surely means that a 
state is sufficiently independent econom- 
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ically, politically, and physically to 
defend itself and provide for the security 
and happiness of its own people.” In this 
turbulent world, he asked, “can it be 
seriously contended that the vast major- 
ity of existing states are sovereign 
powers?”?! After equating isolationism 
with obsessive nationalism, he observed 
that both led to a laissez-faire attitude 
toward international affairs. Abnega- 
tion, in turn, made possible oppression 
and poverty—the twin seeds of war. 
With the end of the struggle against 
the Axis, the United States and the 
world stood at a crossroads. The path 
selected would determine the shape of 
the future—tyranny or freedom, peace 
or annihilation. “We must,” he told the 
George Washington School of Law in 
1943, “make this choice now while the 
minds and hearts of men are concerned 
with universal and fundamental prob- 
lems, while danger and sacrifice give us 
humility and understanding.”2 At first, 
Fulbright’s view of America’s mission in 
the world took on the same messianic 
and parochial characteristics of Wil- 
son’s missionary diplomacy. In his early 
speeches, Fulbright argued that America 
must help other nations develop their 
own version of democracy. Implicit in 
this view was the assumption that given 
the freedom to choose, all people would 
opt for asociety characterized by democ- 
racy, individual liberty, and free enter- 
prise.23 By late 1945, however, the sena- 
tor had developed a sense of cultural 
relativity. He observed to the Senate 
that capitalism was not “divine and invi- 
olable [sic],” something handed down 
by the Almighty from above. It had 
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worked for America because a particular 
set of circumstances and material con- 
ditions prevailed at a particular time in 
history. The peoples of the earth should 
be free to develop their own economic 
and political traditions.24 

But the principle of self-determination 
would not in and of itself preserve the 
world from the deadly cycle of aggres- 
sion and war. Something more was 
needed. To an extent Fulbright believed 
that the inability of the United States to 
develop a coherent, consistent foreign 
policy that would enable it to lead the 
world into a new era of peace and pros- 
perity stemmed from flaws in the Amer- 
ican federal system. Like Wilson, Ful- 
bright was something of an anglophile 
and was a great admirer of the parlia- 
mentary system. At one point he pro- 
posed the creation of an executive-legis- 
lative cabinet that would consult on a 
regular basis and develop in camera a 
rational, consistent foreign policy.? But 
Fulbright quickly decided taat, consti- 
tutional problems aside, the idea lacked 
merit, and he began instead to focus on 
the international sphere and specifically 
on a new experiment in world govern- 
ment. In one remarkable address to the 
Foreign Policy Association in New 
York, Fulbright declared that the prog- 
ress and welfare of modern humanity 
depended on the simultanecus and syn- 
chronized advance of technology and 
statecraft. While technology had pro- 
duced machines that could fly above the 
earth and cruise beneath the sea, and 
weapons that could destroy whole cities 
in the blinking of an eye, there had been 
no new developments in political theory 
and practice since the American and 
French revolutions. Just as the trend in 
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economics had been toward larger and ` 
more complex units, the trend in govern- 
ment had been toward larger and more 
complex structures. A social evolution- 
ist, Fulbright proclaimed this was all for 
the good.76 
What the freshman senator had in 

mind was an authentic international 
federation run on democratic principles. 
In a speech to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Fulbright laid his cards on the 
table: “The history of government over 
the centuries, which is largely the chron- 
icle of man’s efforts to achieve freedom 
by the control of arbitrary force, indi- 
cate [sic] that only by the collective 
action of adominant group can security 
be obtained.” The hope of the world was 
the establishment of a global organiza- 
tion with a collective security mandate 
and a police-keeping force sufficient to 
enforce that mandate. The United States 
must participate and contribute to such 
a force. Participation required—indeed, 
necessitated—-surrender of a portion of 
the national sovereignty.?? Once the U.N. 
Charter was ratified, it should have been 
clearly understood that the president 
through his delegate would have the 
authority to commit American troops to 
military action authorized by the Secu- 
rity Council. Fulbright urged his coun- 
trymen to cooperate while the times were 
propitious—before would-be aggressors 
had the opportunity to develop the 
means of aggression. Was it not better to 
cooperate with the superpowers of the 
future, Russia and China, while they 
were still relatively weak? “It seems clear 
to me,” he told an Arkansas audience in 
1944, “that either we cooperate with 
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Russia and the other nations in a system 
to preserve peace or we must look for- 
ward to a time when, in a chaotic world 
of warring nations we may have to com- 
pete for survival with an industrialized 
Russia of 250,000,000 or a China of 
450,000,000.”28 To those of his conser- 
vative constituents who complained that 
the proposed United Nations was so 
much globaloney Fulbright argued that 
international cooperation was essential 
if the free enterprise system were to be 
preserved. Without a collective security 
organization, America would be forced 
to fight one costly war after another, or 
at least be prepared to do so. This would 
require huge defense budgets and reg- 
imentation of the economy. In such 
an environment bureaucracy and red 
tape would choke the private sector to 
death.?9 

J. William Fulbright was an economic 
as well as a political internationalist; 
that is, he, along with his friend- Will 
Clayton, was a thoroughgoing multila- 
teralist. Clayton, the Houston cotton 
broker Franklin Roosevelt appointed 
assistant secretary of state for economic 
affairs in 1944, was to be the chief archi- 
tect of the Marshall Plan. These intel- 
lectual heirs of Adam Smith looked for- 
ward to the creation of an economically 
interdependent world free of tariffs, pref- 
erence, quotas, and exchange controls, 
They insisted that competition for the 
wealth of the world among national 
economies protected by high tariff walls 
restricted trade, wasted resources, and 
bred war; competition between individ- 
uals and corporations based on price, 
product quality, and market demand bred 
efficiency, promoted economic expan- 
sion, and raised living standards. The 
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world had not begun to realize its pro- 
ductive potential. As long as nations 
tried to protect infant industries and inef- 
ficient agricultural operations with arti- 
ficial, uneconomic trade barriers, the 
world would continue to be made up of 
relatively inefficient national economies 
or clusters of such economies. The 
multilateralists looked forward to the 
creation of a world market in which the 
citizens of each region concentrated on 
producing that commodity which they 
could produce most cheaply and effi- 
ciently. This specialization coupled with 
the elimination of trade barriers would 
mean the manufacture and distribution 
of the greatest number of goods at the 
cheapest possible price.?! 

To this end Fulbright helped lead the 
fight in the Senate in 1945 for approval 
of the Bretton Woods Agreement, which 
established the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund. Then in 
1946 the Arkansas legislator played a 
crucial role in persuading other cotton- 
state senators to vote for the British 
loan. That transaction forced Great Brit- 
ain, in return for a $3.75 billion credit, to 
undertake the early and free conversion 
of sterling into other currencies. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE AND 
AMERICA’S DIPLOMATIC LEADERSHIP 


Certainly the Fulbright exchange pro- 
gram was an integral part of Fulbright 
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internationalism. Xenophobia and cul- 
tural barriers were major obstacles to 
the creation of an integrated, interde- 
pendent, and peaceful world. But what 
lent a sense of urgency to the senator’s 
campaign to establish an international 
exchange program was his growing 
conviction in 1945-46 that the United 
States was not willing to surrender any 
part of its sovereignty for the good of the 
global village and that the political and 
diplomatic elite in America was inca- 
pable of leading the world into a new 
era of collective security and economic 
interdependency. 

In reality neither Franklin Roosevelt 
nor Harrv Truman was committed to 
internaticnalism as either Woodrow 
Wilson or J. William Fulbright defined 
it. FDR was a devotee of realpolitik. 
His pet scheme for ensuring peace and 
prosperity in the postwar world had 
been the Four Policemen concept, in 
which the United States, Russia, China, 
and Great Britain kept the peace in their 
respective spheres of interest. Roosevelt, 
always the astute politician, had become 
a convert to internationalism in name 
only.” Some have argued that the United 
Nations was the Four Policemen in inter- 
nationalist clothing. Did not the great 
powers have the right of absolute veto; 
did not Article 52 permit regional alli- 
ances; and did not the Charter exempt 
from U.N. action matters deemed purely 
internal? 

Harry Truman was a hardheaded pol- 
itician from Missouri who found inter- 
nationalism appealing in theory but 
believed that the major questions of the 
day would continue to be resolved by 
direct negotiation between superpowers. 
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Moreover, first Roosevelt and then Tru- 
man took aspheres-of-interest approach 
to European politics. FDR had been 
willing to concede Eastern Europe to the 
Soviets in 1944, but an ironic combina- 
tion of residual isolationism and inter- 
nationalism in the United States kept 
him from doing so. Very early in his 
administration, Harry Truman began to 
perceive the Soviet Union as the prin- 
cipal threat to European stability. None- 
theless, he vacillated between a policy 
of conciliation and one of resistance 
throughout 1945. By early 1946, how- 
ever, the president, responding to the 
breakdown of the Moscow Foreign Min- 
ister’s Conference in December 1945 
and to George Kennan’s Long Telegram 
and Stalin’s two-camp speech of Febru- 
ary 1946, decided that Russia was an 
expansionist power bent on world domi- 
nation, a threat as dangerous to Western 
civilization as Nazi Germany. Britain 
and America gave notice of their inten- 
tion to stand up to the Soviets in 
Churchill’s iron-curtain speech in March, 
and then that same month Washington 
proved its resolve by forcing Moscow to 
back down over Iran.35 

As early as the summer of 1945 J. 
William Fulbright began to express 
doubts about America’s commitment to 
internationalism. He wondered aloud to 
the Senate why there was unanimous 
support for ratification of the U.N. Char- 
ter while only weeks before economic 
nationalists and neo-isolationists had 
fought tooth and nail against the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement and the British 
loan. Could it be, he asked, that they 
believed that the Charter did not impinge 
on the nation’s sovereignty and that 
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despite its membership in the United 
Nations, the United States still retained 
absolute freedom of action? Contem- 
plating the results of the Yalta Confer- 
ence, Fulbright detected a return to the 
old pattern of power politics and spheres- 
of-influence diplomacy that had led the 
world into one war after another.36 He 
tended to blame “the devotees of proto- 
col and the status quo in the Depart- 
ment of State” rather than Stalin or 
Churchill for the breakdown of wartime 
cooperation.37 Why, the Arkansas legis- 
lator inquired, was the White House not 
willing to trust the United Nations? 
Fulbright also deplored the refusal of 
the United States to offer a convincing 
strategy to the Soviets for the interna- 
tionalization of atomic energy. He had 
at first enthusiastically supported the 
Acheson-Lilienthal Plan, which called 
for the creation of an international 
agency that would take possession of all 
the world’s known uranium and thorium 
deposits.38 Instead, the United States 
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offered Russia a scheme devised by Ber- 
nard Baruch, a plan that would preserve 
U.S. control of these deposits.39 The 
Arkansas senator also decried the reap- 
pearance of Pacific imperialism in Amer- 
ican foreign policy. At the same time 
that Washington attacked Russia for 
claiming territory in Manchuria and 
southeastern Europe, and Britain and 
France for attempting to hold on to 
parts of their empires, it demanded the 
right to annex such strategically impor- 
tant islands as Okinawa and Tarawa.“ 

But the incident that disturbed Ful- 
bright perhaps more than any other was 
the seating of Argentina at the UNCIO 
over the strenuous objections of the 
Russians. As delegates from around the 
world assembled in San Francisco in 
May 1945 to breathe life into the United 
Nations, American diplomats provoked 
a storm of controversy at home and 
abroad by sponsoring Argentina for full 
membership. In doing so, Washington 
supported a country that for two years 
after the U.S. entry into the war had 
maintained diplomatic ties with the Axis 
powers, served as a base for German 
espionage in the Western Hemisphere, 
and submitted to the rule of two auto- 
cratic, militaristic governments. With 
the backing of the other twenty Amer- 
ican republics, the United States out- 
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voted the Soviet Union in an acrimo- 
nious showdown over the Argentine 
issue. Walter Lippmann led a national 
chorus of disapproval. Prevailing opin- 
ion held that in their first internation- 
alist test U.S. diplomats had engineered 
a political power play rather than forging 
a consensus, 4! 

Fulbright, along with much of the 
rest of the nation, was incensed. “I have 
been very upset about the turn our dele- 
gation took at San Francisco,” he con- 
fided to an acquaintance. “I do not 
approve in the least of our backing of 
Argentina at this time... I am fearful 
that in the long run it will cause us much 
trouble in dealing with Russia.”42 He 
believed in an active, powerful executive 
with the ability and will to conduct 
foreign policy, limiting the legislative 
branch to consultation and the articula- 
tion of broad principles.#3 But to func- 
tion properly the system required an 
enlightened, sophisticated leadership. Ap- 
parently, America lacked such leader- 
ship. Fulbright was particularly appalled 
at Stettinius, a handsome General 
Motors executive with little intellectual 
ability and with even less academic 
attainment and diplomatic experience. 
Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins had 
brought Stettinius into the State Depart- 
ment in late 1944 to be their front man 
while they conducted foreign policy 
themselves.44 First-term Senator Ful- 
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bright, who was deeply disappointed at 
not having been invited to the UNCIO, 
complained to a constituent: 


Frankly, I have not been very pleased with 
the way our Secretary of State is handling 
the San Francisco Conference. ... I attribute 
this [the Argentine imbroglio] largely to his 
own inexperience and lack of knowledge. 
After all, it is fantastic that our country 
should be represented in these important and 
complicated matters by a man with less than 
a year’s experience in office.* 


But Stettinius was symptomatic of a 
larger problem, Fulbright believed. At 
this crucial juncture in the history of the 
world, with the god of internationalism 
standing in the doorway beckoning with 
a loud voice, and with humanity sus- 
pended over the pit of nationalism and 
war, America was being led by a combi- 
nation of empty-headed bureaucrats and 
relics of the ancien régime who knew 
only power politics backed by arms and 
treaties. Fulbright had always claimed 
that in a democracy, the cream rises to 
the top; a meritocracy would inevitably 
emerge to lead the nation.*6 But he was 
beginning to have his doubts. “The 
greatest weakness of this country Is get- 
ting brains into our public service,” he 
wrote in May 1945. “I am sure we will 
continue to make mistakes until we 
devise some means to attract able men 
into the government at an early age in 
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order that they may grow up and know 
what it is all about.”47 

It was at this juncture that the idea of 
an international exchange program to 
train an educated and enlightened elite 
began to take shape in his mind. On 
24 May an Arkansas acquaintance of 
Fulbright’s stationed in San Francisco 
wrote, bemoaning the tendency of the 
American delegation to the UNCIO to 
“operate like the backstage of a country 
convention.” The friend, Lieutenant 
Commander Bernal Seamster, accused 
the Americans of “playing up to the 
conflict between the capitalistic and 
communisitic system on all sides” and 
blamed this tendency on “the lack of 
understanding and knowledge of the 
conditions other than in their own cir- 
cle.” The solution to the problem, he 
concluded, “might well be for the federal 
government to sponsor a major exchange 
of students from this country to other 
countries, and from other nations to our 
own colleges, universities, and trade 
schools.” Seamster suggested a mini- 
mum of 100,000 students a year. Ful- 
bright’s friend had articulated an idea 
that had been formulating in his own 
mind, and he responded enthusiastically. 
“Your views are in complete agreement 
wth my own,” he replied. “Your sugges- 
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tion about the exchange of students is a 
very appropriate one.”49 


CONCLUSION 


The Fulbright exchange program was 
undeniably a reflection, a projection, of 
J. William Fulbright’s personal experi- 
ence. What he proposed in 1946 was the 
institutionalization of his own overseas 
odyssey. It would do for thousands of 
young people what it had done for him— 
remove cultural blinders and instill tol- 
erance and a sense of public service. The 
program was also a natural corollary of 
Fulbright internationalism. It was the 
cultural equivalent of collective security 
and multilateralism. But it was also a 
specific response to a specific set of cir- 
cumstances and perceived shortcomings. 
Events of 1945-46 convinced the junior 
senator from Arkansas that the United 
States and particularly its leadership 
either did not understand or did not 
accept internationalism. If nationalism 
and isolationism were not to reappear as 
the dominant strains in American for- 
eign policy, the United States would 
have to raise up an educated, enlightened 
elite with extensive firsthand knowledge 
of at least one other culture. The Ful- 
bright exchange program was designed 
to bring just such an elite into existence. 
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HE Fulbright scholarship pro- 

gram is the largest and most impor- 
tant project of international educational 
exchange in the history of the world. 
Indeed, Ronald B. McCallum, J. Wiliam 
Fulbright’s Oxford tutor, maintained 
that his former pupil had been “respon- 
sible for the largest and most significant 
movement of scholars across the earth 
since the fall of Constantinople in 1453.” 
However, the law setting up this educa- 
tional activity slipped through Congress 
with little notice or debate. Perhaps 
more than any other major piece of con- 
gressional legislation in post-World 
War II American history, the Fulbright 
exchange program is the product of one 
man, former Senator Fulbright.! 


THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM TODAY 


Since the Fulbright Act became law 
in 1946, some 54,000 American profes- 
sors, researchers, teachers, and students 
have gone abroad, and approximately 
101,000 foreign scholars have come to 
the United States via the program. 
Today, over 1000 American scholars 
and professionals travel to other coun- 
tries yearly, and an equal number of 
foreign professors, researchers, and spe- 
cialists visit the United States under Ful- 
bright auspices. In addition, large num- 
bers of American students have studied 
in other countries, and many foreign 
nationals have gone to college in the 
United States or in American universi- 
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ties abroad through the program. Over 
500 American students currently study 
overseas while 1500 foreign students pur- 
sue academic training in America. More 
than 200 schoolteachers, American and 
foreign, now work abroad each year as 
Fulbrighters. 

Some 117 nations presently participate 
in the Fulbright program. At this time, 
individuals receive Fulbright awards in 
approximately fifty academic disciplines 
ranging from American studies and 
agriculture to social work and zoology. 
Moreover, grants are made for cross- 
disciplinary areas such as Japanese- 
American trade relations, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization research fellow- 
ships, Islamic civilization, and the pro- 
duction of small animals in tropical 
regions.” 


FULBRIGHT'S EARLY YEARS 


James William Fulbright, the father 
of the Fulbright scholarship program, 
was born in Missouri in 1905. While still 
a baby, Bill Fulbright, who never used 


‘his first name, moved with his family to. 


the Ozark Mountain town of Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, close to the Kansas and 
Oklahoma borders. There he grew up, 
secure in a prosperous and respected 
family, attending public school and the 
University of Arkansas in Fayetteville, 
where he was a solid B student, cam- 
pus leader, and star football halfback. 
Because of the death of his father, Bill 
Fulbright dropped out of the university 
for asemester to help his mother manage 
the multiple family businesses, so at 18 
he became the youngest railroad vice- 
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president in the country. At age 20 he 
won a Rhodes Scholarship. 

Until sailing for England, Fulbright 
had never taken a drink, been to a big 
city, journeyed east of the Mississippi 
River, or seen the ocean. Staying abroad 
four years, Fulbright earned two Oxford 
degrees and traveled throughout Britain 
and much of the European continent, 
sometimes in the company of sophis- 
ticated journalists. Returning to the 
United States, he spent a little time in 
Fayetteville, then left for Washington, 
D.C., where he married a Philadelphia 
Main Line woman, Betty Williams, and 
graduated second in his law school class. 
He worked in the Justice Department 
during the early New Deal on the Schec- 
ter sick-chicken case and taught law at 
his alma mater, George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Leaving Washington in 1936, he came 
back to Fayetteville, where he taught at 
the University of Arkansas Law School, 
again became involved in the family busi- 
nesses, and lived as a gentleman farmer 
in a three-story so-called log cabin, 
Rabbit Foot’s Lodge. When the univer- 
sity president unexpectedly died, the 
local boy who had made good was the 
dark-horse choice who became the new 
college president—at 34 the youngest in 
the nation.3 

Politics had a good deal to do with 
Fulbright’s becoming president of the 
University of Arkansas, and politics had 


everything to do with his being fired: 


from that position. Roberta Fulbright, 
Bill’s mother, was perhaps the leading 
citizen of Fayetteville and thus of north- 
west Arkansas. Using her position as a 
newspaper owner and columnist, she 


3. Coffin, Senator Fulbright, pp. 35-50; Haynes 
Johnson and Bernard M. Gwertzman, Fulbright: 
The Dissenter (New York: Doubleday, 1968), pp. 
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had launched a successful crusade to 
oust a corrupt courthouse ring from 
office in her hometown. Mindful of her 
political influence and Bill Fulbright’s 
accomplishments, and his own lack of 
political strength in that part of the 
state, Governor Carl Bailey tapped 
young Bill for the university presidency. 
But Bailey lost a reelection bid to Homer 
Adkins, a Bible-belt fundamentalist 
whom Roberta Fulbright characterized 
in a column as a mere “handshaker.” A 
self-styled common man, Adkins had no 
use for the establishment Fulbright clan. 
After packing the university board of 
trustees with his own people, Adkins 
arranged for the firing of Bill Fulbright, 
without cause, after less than two years 


in office.4 


FULBRIGHT’S EARLY 
POLITICAL CAREER 


Much to Adkins’s regret, politics then 
became Bill Fulbright’s profession. Re- 
peatedly, Fulbright had urged involve- 
ment in politics and public affairs to his 
students and through his speeches. When 
an open seat became available for the 
U.S. House of Representatives in the 
Fayetteville area, a former pupil re- 
minded his old professor of his own 
injunction. Fulbright did run, beating 
an Adkins-backed candidate in the Dem- 
ocratic primary. In overwhelmingly 
Democratic Arkansas, that meant vic- 
tory in the November general election.° 

Although only 38 years old when 
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sworn into the House in 1943, and inex- 
perienced in politics, Fulbright became 
the most conspicuous freshman repre- 
sentative. In his maiden speech he out- 
pointed the sharp-tongued Clare Boothe 
Luce for her deriding as “globaloney” 
the foreign policy of the. administra- 
tion of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Winning a seat on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Fulbright became engrossed 
in the subject of postwar planning: how 
to wage a “creative war” in order.to 
secure a “creative peace.” He repeatedly 
spoke about America’s new role in the 
world, advocating U.S. membership in 
a United Nations with a strong peace- 
keeping military force. 

For this freshman, “the first time [he] 
got any notice” came when the House 
overwhelmingly passed the one-sentence 
Fulbright Resolution, which urged cre- 
ation of and American participation in 
“international machinery with power to 
prevent further aggression.” When the 
Senate followed suit with a similar reso- 
lution, a giant step was taken toward 
formation of a United Nations with 
American membership. While maneu- 
vering the resolution through the House, 
Fulbright learned a great deal about 
how to get legislation passed. Purpose- 
fully, he skirted the Democratic Foreign 
Affairs Committee chairman who acted, 
said Fulbright, in a “pompous” and 
“very dictatorial and extremely con- 
temptuous” manner toward “junior mem- 
bers.” Instead, Fulbright quietly lobbied 
key House members and worked with 
Democratic and Republican leaders, the 
two top officials in the State Depart- 
ment, key White House staffers, and 
even President Roosevelt. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull then 
appointed Fulbright to chair the Ameri- 
can delegation to a 17-nation ministerial 
conference on postwar education in 


London. Unanimously selected chair of 
the conference, Fulbright lunched with 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
addressed the British people on the 
radio. “I live in an old log house on a 
small farm... and am sometimes called 
a Hillbilly,” the “egghead from the 
Ozarks” began his BBC broadcast.® 
Even before the London conference, 
Fulbright declared his candidacy for the 
U.S. Senate. Stiff competition in the 
Democratic primary would come from 
the incumbent, the ineffectual Hattie 
Caraway, and the man reputed to be the 
state’s wealthiest citizen, Colonel T. H. 
Barton, who hired the Grand Olde Opry, 
including Minnie Pearl, Jam-up, and 
Honey, to draw crowds for him. But 
Governor Homer Adkins would prove 
to be Fulbright’s major opponent. In 
one of the most vicious campaigns in 
Arkansas history, the other contenders 
denounced Fulbright as “British Billy,” 


‘a “Lord Plushbottom,” and a draft 


dodger, a pet of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations labor unions and 
Communists, a. “nigger lover,” and a 
legislator whose votes helped to induct 
hard-working chicken farmers into the 
armed forces. However, Fulbright’s 
record aided him in turning back these 
slurs. As newspapers such as one in 
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Little Rock stated, “Congressman Ful- 
bright, in his first term in Washington, 
has gained more favorable publicity 
than any other Representative we have 
ever sent to the Congress.” After finishing 
first in the primary, the freshman con- 
gressman trounced Adkins by 32,000 
votes in the runoff campaign. “Miss 
Roberta” Fulbright could not resist 
mocking the governor’s ungrammatical 
style in her newspaper column: “Homer 
Adkins has came and went.” 

In his early years in the Senate, 
Fulbright’s interest in international 
affairs grew. As a freshman he failed to 
win a Foreign Relations Committee 
seat, but he did secure a position on the 
Education and Labor panel. Working 
closely with Republicans in early 1945, 
he initiated a round-robin letter by the 
16 new members urging vigorous action 
by the administration to create a United 
Nations. A resolution introduced by 
Fulbright, and passed by the Senate and 
the House, advocated American partici- 
pation in an international office of educa- 
tion and encouraged “the exchange of 
students and scholars.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE LACK OF 
GOVERNMENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


As Fulbright well knew, the scholar- 
ship program bill he was formulating 
would be the first large-scale effort by 
the U.S. government in the field of 
international education. Nineteenth-cen- 
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tury American activities in this area 
involved private groups and individuals, 
not the government. This reflected tradi- 
tional isolationism, the belief in limited 
government, the feeling that education 
should remain a local concern, and a 
certain distance of the State Department 
from the people of the United States. 
Philanthropic foundations, religious mis- 
sions, institutions of higher learning, 
and private societies carried out some 
international educational activities. 
During the early years of the twentieth 
century the role of the government in- 
creased slightly. Boxer Rebellion indem- 
nities to the United States of $16 million 
built up a Chinese college and helped 
send 2000 Chinese to study in America. 
After World War I, left-over relief funds 
for Belgium, allocated to the Belgian- 
American Educational Foundation, a 
group led by Herbert Hoover, were used 
to educate 700 Belgians and Americans 
in each other’s country. 

Only after World War I did Ameri- 
cans studying abroad reach significant 
numbers; however, the U.S. government 
remained indifferent to scholarly ex- 
change. Indeed, when the director of the 
Institute of International Education in- 
quired why the State Department neglect- 
ed to answer his letter, he received the 
reminder that the “department paid atten- 
tion only to communications from other 
governments.” Under provisions of the 
1936 Buenos Aires Treaty the United 
States pledged to exchange two pro- 
fessors and two graduate students yearly 
with other Latin American signatories; 
however, no provision for federal funding 
was implemented. To counteract Nazi 
and Fascist activities in Latin America 
the State Department established a Cul- 
tural Relations Division in 1938. The 
division asked American universities 
to offer scholarships to Latin American 
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students, but provided little money for 
this activity. 

During World War II the division ran 
a small-scale educational program in- 
cluding scholarly exchanges in China, 
Africa, and the Near East. In the war 
years the State Department Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
using presidential emergency funds, pro- 
vided for a limited exchange of students 
` and professors. However, after the war 
both bureaus were terminated, although 
educational programs did become a part 
of the American occupation efforts in 
Japan, Germany, and Austria.’ 


THE PROBLEM OF WAR DEBTS 


Senator Fulbright also spent a good 
deal of time pondering the question of 
debts that the wartime allies owed the 


United States. He had first considered | 


this subject in an Oxford paper he 
wrote, and later he encountered the 
problem during House Foreign Affairs 
Committee hearings on lend-lease. Con- 
troversy over repayment of similar war 
debts had disrupted international rela- 
tions and the global economy after 
World War I, and it threatened to 
undermine Fulbright’s creative peace 
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efforts as World War II ended. The 


Arkansan introduced a bill, which failed 
to pass, to repeal the act that barred 
credits to nations that had defaulted on 
their World War I debts, 1° 


THE PROBLEM OF 
SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Linked to Fulbright’s concerns about 
war debts and the lack of governmental 
involvement in international education 
was the thorny question of surplus 
American war property. Over 4 million 
items remained scattered in warehouses 
and storage depots around the globe 
after World War II. No one knew the 
value of this property; estimates varied 
from $60 million to $105 million, This 
excess material included planes, trains, 
tanks, and bulldozers as well as food, 
tools, clothing, telephones, and hos- 
pitals. Items ranged from agricultural 
implements and air pumps to zippers 
and zwieback. A surplus-property law 
passed in 1944 prohibited sending them 
back to the United States. Transporta- 
tion costs would have eaten up most of 
the value of the goods anyway. 

Nevertheless, American special in- 
terest groups clamored to have the law 
changed. They maintained that their 
special interest affiliation, whether veter- 
ans, business, farmers, or educators, be 
given the first chance to buy the surplus, 


or even that it be given to them free. 


These groups pointed out that when 
American troops left an area abroad 
they abandoned, destroyed, or left the 
goods under questionable guardianship. 
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1945 (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1945). 
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Also, the interest groups reiterated that 
often armed services personnel remained 
in a region merely to watch over excess 
material. 

Racked by wartime devastation and 
unsettled economies, foreign nations 
pleaded for some of the surplus. How- 
ever, they lacked the currency or even 
the goods, much less the dollars, to pay 
for the materials. “They were all broke, 
you know,” claimed Fulbright years 
later. If the United States took the dollar 
exchange available when selling the str- 
plus to other countries, future American 
export trade would suffer and the debtor 
nations would be less likely to repay 
their war debts. Thus this excess equip- 
ment spread around the globe rea.ly 
meant that the United States had substan- 
tial amounts of currency, or the equiva- 
lent of currency, frozen abroad.!! 


OBTAINING EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
APPROVAL 


As Fulbright declared, all of his ccn- 
cerns about surplus property, war debts, 
international education, a creative peace, 
a strong United Nations, and America’s 
new and larger role in the world “con- 
verged at that moment” after “the atomic 
bombs had just been dropped” and “the 
war was just over.” Therefore he intro- 
duced in September of 1945 a seemingly 
innocuous bill to amend the 1944 Surplus 
Property Act. His short 30-line, some- 
what vague bill authorized funds from 
the sale of overseas surplus equipment 
to be used for an international student 
exchange in the fields of science, culture, 
and education. 


11. Jeffrey, “Interview with Fulbright,” p. 2; 
Army-Navy Liquidation Commission, “State- 
ment,” 26 Sept. 1945, Fulbright Papers; Congres- 
sional Record, 79th Cong., Ist sess., 30 Apr. 1945, 
pp. 3943-4. 


In November of 1945 Fulbright intro- 
duced a second and broader piece of 
legislation, which also was couched as 
an amendment to the Surplus Property 
Act, incorporating recommendations of 
various executive branch agencies. It 
made the State Department the sole 
disposal agency for surplus property 
located outside the United States and its 
possessions. Such property could be 
paid for in foreign currencies or credits. 
Agreements could be entered into by the 
secretary of state with foreign govern- 
ments to. finance educational activities 
for Americans in other countries, foreign 
nationals in overseas American institu- 
tions, and transportation of visitors from 
abroad to study in the United States. 
Funding for educational exchanges 
would be in money, other than dollars, 
acquired from selling surplus goods. 
This bill, Fulbright argued, would help 
cut the surplus property knot, prevent 
the war-debt question from becoming “a 
source of irritation” between nations, 
promote trade and commerce, strengthen 
political relations with other countries, 
build up goodwill around the world, 
help ensure “the future peace of the 
world,” and aid the United Nations and 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization by coor- 
dinating education programs with 
them. !2 

Fulbright then painstakingly lined up 
backing from the executive branch. He 
consulted with the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, ihe Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration, the military, and the State 
Department. Because the State Depart- 


12. Jeffrey, “Interview with Fulbright,” pp. 1- 
3, 31-32; J. William Fulbright, “Statement,” 27 
Sept. and 30 Nov. 1945, Fulbright Papers; Congres- 
sional Record, 79th Cong., Ist sess., 27 Sept. 1945, 
p. 9044, 
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ment looked suspiciously at this rare 
congressional foreign policy initiative, 
Fulbright’s second bill gave the secretary 
of state broad statutory power to dis- 
pense funds for matters other than educa- 
tion alone. State Department officials 
did not want any of the money designated 
specifically for education, but Fulbright 
insisted on it. The Arkansan agreed with 
the department on questions such as not 
specifying by law the age or other quailifi- 
cations of candidates or a maximum 
dollar figure for scholarships or living 
expenses, and not having grants divided 
equally among the states. After a long 
struggle he overcame Budget Bureau 
contentions that money received from 
surplus property sales had to be submitted 
to the Treasury and that money could 
not be earmarked for education without 
specific congressional appropriations. 
Finally, he secured the blessing of the 
new president, Harry Truman, although 
the chief executive, according to Ful- 
bright, “didn’t know anything” about 
the bill and did little to support it. Thus, 
incorporating revisions negotiated with 
the executive branch, Fulbright submit- 
ted a new bill before Senate hearings 
began. Because of the warning of a 
member of Congress, he placed a yearly 
limit of $2.5 million to be spent in any 
one country on educational exchange. 
The title of this revised second proposal 
deceptively read, “A bill to amend the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 to desig- 
nate the Department of State as the dis- 
posal agency for surplus property outside 
the United States, its Territories and 
Possessions, and for other purposes.”!3 


13. Jeffrey, “Interview with Fulbright,” pp. 2- 
4, 10, 22-24, 31-34; Fulbright to Perrin Galpin, 28 
Jan. 1946, Fulbright Papers; Fulbright to John 
Nason, 11 and 18 Fet. 1946, ibid.; Haldore 
Hanson to Mr. Reynolds, “Report on S. 1636,” 30 
Jan. 1946, ibid.; Congressional Record, 79th Cong., 


SENATE PASSAGE 


With great skill Fulbright piloted the 
bill around the legislative shoals. He 
cleared the first hurdle, the Subcom- 
mittee on Surplus Property of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. While 
deferring to the subcommittee chair, 
Democrat Joseph O’Mahoney of Wyom- 
ing, Fulbright organized the hearing for 
the ill O’Mahoney, who was often back 
in Wyoming recuperating. Fulbright 
lined up an impressive array of witnesses 
who favored his bill, and he saw to it 
that no one testified in opposition. The 
subcommittee hearing lasted just one 
day, in February of 1946, with O'Mahoney 
and Fulbright the only senators present. 
Those testifying included representatives 
from the five most concerned executive 
agencies plus nongovernmental organiza- 
tions interested in international educa- 
tion. William Benton, the new assistant 
secretary of state for public and cultural 
relations, asserted that the Veterans 
Administration already had been sent 
“several thousand” letters from American 
soldiers desiring admission to foreign 
universities; he noted that New York 
State alone had a 20,000-student 
“surplus.” 

Given to the subcommittee was a 
great body of supportive letters and 
articles. All of these documents had 
been asked for by Fulbright over a 
period of many months. Proponents of 
the legislation averred that the bill 
amounted to a unique “golden opportun- 
ity” to begin an international education 
program very “inexpensively” through ' 


Ist sess., 15 Dec. 1945, pp. 12123-4; U.S., Congress, 
Senate, Committee on Military Affairs, Foreign 
Educational Benefits and Surplus Property: Hear- 
ing before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Military Affairs on S. 1440 and S. 1636 (Washing- 
ton, DC: Government Printing Office, 1946), 
pp. 1-2. 
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the sale of surplus property largely unus- 
able by Americans. 

Working assiduously, Fulbright won 
the backing of key Republicans. Securing 
the support of the party patriarch, 
Herbert Hoover, was especially impor- 
tant. Ex-President Hoover, who had 
chaired the Belgian-American Educa- 
tional Foundation, carried great weight 
among conservatives. of both parties. In 
a letter Hoover reminded members of 
Congress that as secretary of commerce, 
president, and ex-president he advocated 
proposals for government-funded inter- 
national education efforts. New Jersey 
Republican Senator H. Alexander Smith 
also had served on the Belgian founda- 
tion and had worked with Fulbright on 
the round-robin letter; he gave the bill 
his approval and quietly lobbied for 
passage. Proponents of this “cultural 
currency” legislation repeatedly stressed 
the precedents, initiated by two Republi- 
cans, Theodore Roosevelt and Hoover, 
of the Bcxer indemnity and Belgian 
relief funds. !4 

The Surplus Property Subcommittee 
and the Military Affairs Committee 
both reported out Fulbright’s revised 
second bill. Wisely, Fulbright let the 
first bill d:e. Noting that “politically” it 
would be “exceedingly dangerous,” Ful- 
bright talked O'Mahoney out of inserting 
in a draft an antidiscrimination clause. 


14. Committee on Military Affairs, Foreign 
Educational Benefits and Surplus Property: Hear- 
ing before 2 Subcommittee, pp. 1-56; Jeffrey, 
“Interview with Fulbright,” pp. 5, 10, 31-32, 39-40; 
George Zoox to Fulbright, 16 Jan. 1946, Fulbright 
Papers; Fulbright to Perrin Galpin, 28 Jan. 1946, 
ibid.; Fulbright to O'Mahoney, 30 Jan. 1946, ibid.; 
Fulbright tc James K. Smith, 27 June 1946, ibid.; 
Hoover to Fulbright, 8 Feb. 1946, Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs Papers, Special 
Collections Mullins Library, University of Ar- 
kansas, Faystteville; Fulbright to Hoover, 8 July 
1957, ibid. 


“For the purpose of making it palatable” 
Fulbright did not include in the subcom- 
mittee bill federal funding of exchanges 
of students with countries having no 
surplus property credit. He realized, 
correctly, that once established the pro- 
gram would be popular and could be 
broadened to include more countries. 
Later on, when surplus property funding 
dried up, the program could be funded 
by other means. American government 
funds could be appropriated, and so 
could money from foreign nations once 
world trade recovered from the shock of 
war and once dollars had accumulated 
abroad. At Fulbright’s urging, O'Mahoney 
discarded the idea of adding complete 
funding of foreign students’ education 
in the United States, not just the transpor- 
tation costs to America that they would 
receive in the draft. Thus some poten- 
tially explosive items never saw the light 
of day in the bill. 

To make the proposal more popular 
Fulbright added clauses to the bill. One 
stated that no foreign student studying 
in the United States could deprive vet- 
erans of an opportunity of an education; 
later the Arkansan broadened this prohi- 
bition to include any American citizen. 
The committee bill also placed a $20 
million limit on aggregate spending in 
any one nation. Fulbright incorporated 
a suggestion giving preference to American 
veterans of World Wars I and II, and 
another proviso calling for consideration 
for all geographical areas of the country 
in applicant selection. Still another revi- 
sion required the State Department to 


- make annual reports to Congress detail- 


ing agreements initiated that year, the 
names and addresses of all Americans 
attending school under the program, the 
names and locations of those schools, 
and the amount of credit or currency 
expended in each foreign country. Fi- 
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nally, Fulbright fended off another State 
Department effort to have all of its 
education programs funded by provi- 
sions of the proposed legislation.!5 . 

This revised and politically strength- 
ened bill whisked through the Senate. In 
April of 1946, with one minor change 
and no debate, just six weeks after the 
subcommittee hearing, the Senate unani- 
mously passed the Fulbright proposal 
without a roll call vote. Only a handful 
of senators were present—Fulbright had 
seen to that. Quietly he cleared the bill 
with the majority and minority leaders, 
announced their support, and late in the 
day presented the proposal as a routine 
measure under the unanimous consent 
calendar when the only suspected oppo- 
nent, Kenneth McKellar, “just hap- 
pened” to be off the floor. 

“T didn’t want him there. I didn’t want 
any debate,” conceded Fulbright. “A 
roll call vote, we’d have probably lost.” 
Crusty old McKellar, the Democratic 
chair of the Appropriations Committee, 
worried about the surplus property funds 
being dissipated. Later the Tennessean 
told Fulbright that he would have killed 
this “very dangerous bit of legislation” 
if he had been on the floor: “Young 
man.... It’s a very dangerous thing to 
send our fine young girls and boys 
abroad. They'll be infected with those 
foreign ‘isms.”” 

Thanks to the work of Fulbright and 
O’Mahoney the Senate bill appeared 
almost unassailable politically. Fulbright 
later recalled how he worked with O’Ma- 


15. Jeffrey, “Interview with Fulbright,” pp. 7, 
13, 30, 32-35; Committee on Military Affairs, 
Foreign Educational Benefits and Surplus Prop- 
erty: Hearing before a Subcommittee, pp. 1-56; 
idem, Foreign Educational Benefits and Surplus 
Property, Report No. 1039, 12 Mar. 1946 (Washing- 
ton, DC: Government Printing Office, 1946), 
pp. I-11. 


honey: “He was very important” because 
“I was as fresh as can be. I was very 
ignorant about the procedures.” O’Ma- 
honey, maintained Fulbright, “suggested 
certain provisions that were more in 
accord with the traditional practice of 
the Senate.”!6 


HOUSE PASSAGE 


Passage by the House of Representa- 
tives came even more quickly than in the 
Senate. Before House consideration of 
the measure Fulbright headed off serious 
opposition by a “patronizing” Democrat 
from Mississippi, William Whittington, 
a high-ranking member of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, which considered the bill. 
Adroitly Fulbright used a fellow Souther- 
ner, William Clayton, an assistant secre- 
tary of state and long-time friend of the 
Mississippian. ‘Well, if there’s any 
money around for education, we need 
money for education in Mississippi,’ 
Fulbright quoted Whittington as saying. 
‘We’re not interested in educating for- 
eigners.’ Later Fulbright recalled that 
Whittington considered him “a young 
whippersnapper” and “frowned upon” 
the Arkansan as “too obstreperous.” “I 
tried to explain [to him that] there’s a 
difference between a non-convertible 
German mark and a dollar that could be 
used in Mississippi,” Fulbright re- 
membered, “but he wouldn’t listen to 
me.” But he “listened to Will Clayton... 
and allowed it [the bill] to come out” of 
his committee. 

The expenditures committee made 
only one major change in the measure. 
Because members distrusted the State 


16. Committee on Military Affairs, Foreign 
Educational Benefits, Report No. 1039, pp. 1-11; 
Jeffrey, “Interview with Fulbright,” pp. 5-6, 29-30; 
Oberdorfer, “Noun,” p. 82. 
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Department, they inserted a provisicn 
establishing a Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships to supervise the program. Three 
other modifications were made: slight_y 
changing the disposal powers of the 
secretary of state; striking out a proviso 
for the funding of State Department 
library operations; and limiting the 
amount to be spent in any one country 
to $1 million, not $2.5 million. In its 
report the committee stressed that “the 
appropriation of funds is not the subject 
of the instant bill.” 

On the House floor two Republicans 
and the Democratic committee chair 
advocated passage. Only one member 
raised an objection, saying in just two 
sentences that the measure appeared 
“detrimental to the best interests of the 
people of this country,” but never ex- 
plaining what he meant. Even though 
Fulbright claimed to be uncertain of the 
outcome a few days before the House 
debate, a debate that lasted less than ten 
minutes, the bill passed under suspension 
of the rules without 2 record vote with 
what one representative described as a 
“whoop and a holler.” 


FINAL STEPS IN 3NACTMENT 


Just one day after the House approved 
the bill Fulbright asked the Senate to 


17. Jeffrev, “Interview with Fulbright,” pp. 3- 
4, 8-10, 28-29, 34-35; Clayton to Fulbright, 11 
June 1946, Fulbright Pape-s; Fulbright to Henry 
S. Commager, 29 July 1946, ibid.; Fulbright to 
Clayton, 18 July 1946, Bureau of Educational ard 
Cultural Affairs Papers; Congressional Record, 
79th Cong., 2d sess., 7 July 1946, p. 9284; ibid, 26 
July 1946, pp. 10214-5; U.S., Congress, House, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, Disposal of Surplus Proper‘y 
Abroad, Report No. 2546, 17 July 1946 (Washinz- 
ton, DC: Government Printing Office, 1946), p>. 
l-I1; Pathfinder, 28 Aug. 1946, in Fulbright 
Papers. 
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concur with the House version. Only 
two senators other than Fulbright spoke, 
both asking what proposal they would 
be voting on. Then the Senate agreed to 
the measure unanimously. 

President Truman signed the Fulbright 
Act, Public Law 584, on 1 August 1946, 
three days before Congress adjourned. 
Truman gave the pens he used to J. 
William Fulbright and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State William Benton, the key 
executive branch official supporting pass- 
age. The Fulbright scholarship program 
had come into being.!8 


CONCLUSION 


Passage of the international education 
program came about because Fulbright 
shaped the proposal “to combine virtue 
and thrift in a single package.” A na- 
tional public opinion poll on the question 
of what “can be done that will give the 
United Nations a better chance of pre- 
venting wars” found that the overwhelm- 
ing answer was to exchange students 
with other countries. And a magazine 
article on “cultural currency” brought a 
tremendously favorable deluge of letters 
from both general readers and “thought 
leaders.” Clearly, international education 
seemed on the side of the angels. In 
addition, Fulbright hit upon a painless 
method of financing the exchange that 
required no congressional use of tax 
dollars. “J don’t think we could have 
gotten to first base with a request for an 
authorization for appropriations at that 
time,” Fulbright argued years later. In- 
deed, the sale of surplus property saved 


18. Congressional Record, 79th Cong., 2d 
sess., 27 July 1946, p. 10237; J. William Fulbright, 
“Statement,” I Aug. 1946, Fulbright Papers; Fran- 
cis Colligan to Mrs. Williams, 10 Oct. 1967, 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
Papers. 
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the public’s tax doilars. Years after 
enactment of the measure President 
John Kennedy referred to the program 
as “the classic modern example of beating 
swords into plowshares.”!9 

The second reason for passage of the 
bill came from Fulbright’s shrewd tactics. 
Don Oberdorfer, a reporter, summarized 
Fulbright’s role in securing approval: 


In 1945 there was no pressure from educators 
or anyone else to launch the exchange-study 
program. Fulbright conceived it, pushed it 
through Congress, [and] sold the doubters in 
the executive branch... . Senator Fulbright 
consulted and convinced a few vitally impor- 
tant lawmakers that educational exchange 
was a worthwhile way to employ these 
funds. . . . Wisely, he kept in the dark 


everyone who didn’t need to know what his 


proposal was all about. 


“I was such a junior member, having 
been in the Senate such a short time— 
Jess than a year—that no one took 
notice of this legislation at all until it was 
passed,” Fulbright stated. “The bill was 
allowed to pass,” he wrote, “because 
influential senators who might otherwise 
have opposed it deemed it insignificant. 
I was content to have them believe that.” 
“It didn’t involve a lot of money,” he 
said, “So what the hell? Nobody paid 
any attention to it. ”2! 


19. Oberdorfer, “Noun,” pp. 79 ff; Jeffrey, 
“Interview with Fulbright,” pp. 3-4; Committee on 
Military Affairs, Foreign Educational Benefits 
and Surplus Property: Hearing before a Subcom- 
mittee, pp. 31-34. 

20. Oberdorfer, “Noun,” pp. 80, 82. 

21. Jeffrey, “Interview with Fulbright,” pp. 10- 
11; J. William Fulbright, “The Legislator as 
Educator,” Foreign Affairs, 57(4):722 (Spring 
1979); Douglas Cater, “World Progress through 
Educational Exchange: The Story of a Confer- 
ence” (Pamphlet, Institute of International Rela- 
tions, 1959), p. 9. 
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In retrospect, the scholarship program 
came into being because of the efforts of 
one man. Fulbright’s experiences as a 
student abroad, a traveler absorbing 
other cultures, a professor, and a univer- 
sity president convinced him that interna- 
tional educational exchange would pro- 
mote tolerance and understanding among 
all peoples. As a member of Congress 
during and immediately after a dev- 
astating global conflict, the Arkansas 
senator became engrossed in attempting 
to establish, via a larger American role 
and a potent United Nations, “world 
peace and international community.” 
Realizing that the mushroom cloud of 
nuclear Armageddon hung over all states, 
Fulbright creatively tried to use the 
quandary about war debts and surplus 
property to institute a mechanism to 
dampen hostility between countries. His 
strategy involved formulating a poli- 
tically palatable measure that appeared 
to be an innocuous revision of a minor 
bookkeeping act. Drawing on his acquired 
political skills, he employed the tactic of 
rushing a bill through Congress by stealth. 
Fulbright quietly shepherded its passage 
through the iron triangle of interest 
groups, Congress, and the executive 
branch. That is why Webster’s Dic- 
tionary now lists “ful-bright” as a 
common noun, asynonym for the schol- 
arly exchange grant.” 


22. Jeffrey, “Interview with Fulbright,” pp. 1- 
36; Avery Peterson, “Senator J. William Ful- 
bright,” American Foreign Service Journal, p. 18 
(Feb. 1951); Fulbright to Frank Aydelotte,6 May , 
1955, Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
Papers; Dean Albertson, “Reminiscences of J. 
Wiliam Fulbright” (Manuscript, Oral History 
Research Office, Columbia University, 1957), pp. 
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ACADEMIC EXCHANGE 


NNIVERSARIES are often an 

opportunity for exaggeration. In 
whatever is being celebrated, achieve- 
ments are usually stressed and failures 
minimized. The sum is frequently more 
than what reality bears out. So with the 
anniversary of the Fulbright program. 
There is, however, am achievement that 
can only be asserted and impressionistic- 
ally supported, but that we believe is 
part of an unrecognized reality of the 
program’s record. It is the post-1945 
contribution of the Fulbright program, 
along with the role of American higher 
education, to the development of higher 
education in the Third World, the non- 
European and non-North American 
world. We believe that contribution to 
have been quite substantial. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Cultural historians of the next century 
will surely note what we take quite for 
granted. One of the most ubiquitous 
developments of the post-World War H 
era has been the increase and diffusion 
of universities throughout the world. So 
striking has this movement been that 
one needs a cultural analogue fully to 
understand it. Such an analogue can be 
found in the Cistercian monastic order. 
At the beginning of the twelfth century, 
there was but one Cistercian monastery; 
by the end of the century there were 
more than five hundred. Monasteries, it 
would seem, embodied values that were 
widely held to be useful and were worthy 
objects of personal and collective re- 
sources. More particularly, they repre- 
sented a social technology that was 
relatively easy to replicate. 

So with universities. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century there were but 
81 universities outside of Europe and 
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North America. These included the 11 
Spanish colonial universities founded in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
to provide for Spain’s imperial civil 
service and the 3 Indian universities 
established in response to the social 
demands of the 1800s. By 1985 there 
were more than 1500 universities in the 
Third World, over 600 having been 
founded in the period between 1961 and 
1975 alone. 

In this quite extraordinary increase is 
a story that should someday be told in 
its fullness. For our purposes, however, 
we need only to outline that growth. In 
Table 1, the institutional development 
by region and era is displayed.! The 
period after 1945 witnessed the greatest 
growth; fully 80 percent of the universi- 
ties of today in the Third World were 
established in the last forty years. This 
can be seen graphically in Figure |, 
where the regional and the total growth 
are depicted. 

The development, however, was not 
only in numbers of institutions. It can be 
seen as well in the increase in the number 
of faculty and students. Figures 2 and 3 


1. The data for Table | and Figures 1, 4, 5, and 
6 are taken from The World of Learning, 1984-85 
(London: Europa, 1984). Institutional types were 
determined from entries; where three or more 
professional schools were listed in addition to arts 
and science faculties, the institution was termed 
“comprehensive.” “Specialized” institutions con- 
tained one or more professional programs, but no 
degree programs in the humanities or social 
sciences, The authors have confidence in the dates 
provided for the foundation of institutions and in 
the universality of the sample. Only Vietnam, 
North Korea, and the People’s Republic of China 
are questionable. It was decided to exclude Vietnam 
and North Korea, and the People’s Republic of 
China contains the bulk of “not availables” in the 
East Asian category. All regional categories are 
consistently used and are those pertinent to the 
Fulbright program. 
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TABLE 1 
THIRD WORLD HIGHER EDUCATION: NUMBER AND DATE OF 
ESTABLISHMENT OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 





East Asia 
and 
Africa Pacific 
Pre-1900 6 13 
1901-45 13 50 
1946-60 43 117 
1961-75 154 78 
1975 to tre present 46 12 
Not available 31 65 
Total 293 335 
Percentage 19.47% 22.26% 


Latin America N2ar East 
and and : 
Caribbean South Asia Total Percentage 
41 21 81 5.38% 
66 50 179 11.89% 
116 83 359 23.85% 
212 163 607 40.33% 
33 72 163 10.83% 
12 8 116 7.71% 
480 397 1505 
31.89% 25.38% 


SOURCE: Data derived from The World of Learning, 1984-85 (London: Europa, 1984). 


portray increases often approximating a 
factor of ten.? 

Individual institutions increased many 
times, such as the University of Ma- 
dras—from 59,000 in 1958 to 165,000 in 
1984—or the National University of 
Mexico—from 53,000 in 1958 to 327,000 
in 1984. In South Asia, where the 
affiliating college system is the norm, 
India alone saw the creation of 4600 
non-degree-granting but teaching col- 
leges.3 Often universities in the Third 


2. Data for Figures 2 and 3 are derived from 
various editions of the Statistical Yearbook (Paris: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, 1965, 1980, and 1982). The 
authors be‘ieve that the numbers for students and 
faculty in Latin America overstate the case through 
an inevitable double-counting o? students and 
part-time faculty, while the numbers of both 
faculty and students are understated in South Asia 
and East Asia. The regions used are those per- 
taining to the Fulbright program. The fall in 
number of <aculty and students in the 1960s in East 
Asia is entirely due to the Cultural Revolution in 
China. 

3. Data are from The World of Learning, 1984- 
85. In Bangladesh, 373 teaching colleges were 
created, while Pakistan had 167 affiliating colleges 
added. The World of Learning, 1984-85 refers to 
“82 colleges of higher and professicnal education” 
and “60 Factory (Engineering) Collages” for North 
Korea, lists 46 “colleges” for Vietnam, and for the 


World doubled every decade in students 
and faculty, and university attendance 
became an increasingly common experi- 
ence for the Third World’s young people. 

Certain kinds of institutions of higher 
education became more common. Not 
only did degree-granting colleges decline 
relative to universities, but comprehen- 
sive universities, where degrees from 
faculties of arts and sciences and at least 
three professional schools were offered, 
became the dominant mode. Needless to 
say, to call many of these institutions 
comprehensive is to exaggerate their 
present and future, but the adjective 
does not exaggerate what they intend to 
become.‘ The general trend may be seen 
in Figure 4. 


People’s Republic of China it mentions “about 170 
institutions of higher education [that] have been 
reestablished”; see pp. 787, 1700-1, and 282, 
respectively. 

4. A superior determination would have been 
by degrees conferred, reserving “comprehensive” 
for institutions offering the whole range of higher 
degrees. As that was impossible from the data 
available, the more liberal definition was used. 
This provided anomalies, such as the Universidade 
Estadual de Londrina in Brazil, with seven facul- 
ties, 38 departments, 10,000 students, 1000 faculty, 
and only 64,000 books, all having come into being 
since 1971, being called “comprehensive.” 
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FIGURE 3 
THIRD WORLD STUDENTS 
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FIGURE 4 
COMPREHENSIVE UNIVERSITIES BY DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT 
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The period since 1945 also saw the 
rise of specialized institutions. These 
institutions, focusing as they do on such 
subjects as engineering, agriculture, and 
management, became common features 
of the educational scene. Their establish- 
ment over time can be seen in Figure 5. 

Universities, of course, cannot stand 
alone. To support the quality control 
that higher education requires, as well as 
to ensure the ability to participate in the 
international generation of knowledge, 
a considerable infrastructure of national 
academies, professional associations, and 
independent research organizations had 
to be created. The record of Third 
World countries in developing universi- 
ties is matched by their efforts to 
create—or allow to come into exis- 
tence—the necessary support systems 
for universities to improve. Figure 6 
demonstrates this effort by region. 

Why so much wealth, energy, and 
commitment went into this development 
is hard to specify in an article of this 
length. The development of higher educa- 
tion paralleled the development of nation- 
states, some with newly acquired indepen- 
dence, others moving to a more complex 
level of statist intervention into the 
economy and social life. Above all, 
virtually all those with official responsi- 
bilities saw universities as the place 
where their successors—more specific- 
ally, their children—would be groomed 
for the disciplines of a modern urban- 
based culture. They were more than 
willing to make higher education the 
object of expenditure second only to 
defense and in some countries even 
more than defense. And these national 
efforts had the pressure of demography 
behind them. Just as universities in 
Germany, Japan, France, Great Britain, 
and the United States increased in size 
and number in the post-World War II 


era to accommodate the baby boom and 
a greater commitment to public access 
to higher education, the Third World 
had the need to accommodate a growing 
cohort of young people and the growing 
participation rate born of the increase in 
expenditures on primary and secondary 
education. 

In these developments, there are pat- 
terns. The late 1960s saw an interna- 
tional reexamination of higher education 
and its capacity to cope. With each 
reexamination, there was expansion. 
Across Latin America, the work of these 
national commissions can be seen in the 
dates of expansion of the number of 
institutions. And when one expands the 
number of institutions, there is a multi- 
plier effect. Now, every province requires 
an institution; the commemorating of 
one regional hero begets the need to 
commemorate others. If the state cre- 
ates a new institution in Latin America, 
then the Church must do likewise, often 
in the same city. If India establishes a 
postgraduate university in the name of 
its deceased prime minister, Pakistan 
must do the same in honor of Jinnah. 
Where nations such as India have tried 
to hold back the tide of expansion, one 
can find periodic large increases in the 
number of institutions as the pent-up 
forces have found political release. As a 
middle class increased and as the needs 
for an official sector expanded, so did 
universities. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES ON 
UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


While the story of university expan- 
sion is as dramatic as it is unchronicled, 
the second most interesting feature of 
this development is that all the universi- 
ties created and developed were remark- 
ably alike. Indeed, in the Third World 
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. FIGURE 5 
INSTITUTIONS OF SPECIALIZED HIGHER EDUCATION 
BY DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT 
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SOURCE: Data derived from World of Learning, 1984-85. 


there is hardly an institution where, 
from face characteristics, there is evi- 
dence that its founders rethought the 
structures of knowledge so as to relate 
the new institution better to its setting or 
to be, for its own sake, an institution of 
distinctiveness. The hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of universities founded since World 
War II accepted the international conven- 
tions about the divisions of knowledge. 
While individual programs, undoubt- 
edly, made an effort to fit, it was man- 
datory that each university have at least 
four kinds of social science, four kinds 
of humanities, five kinds of science, four 
kinds of engineering, and so forth. When- 
ever one found, for example, a depart- 
ment of social relations—-where the so- 
cial sciences were interdisciplinanly 


mixed—it would turn out to be a tempo- 
rary arrangement until more faculty 
returned to the country from their foreign 
training. Nowhere in the Third World. 
does one find the urge to experiment 
that characterized Evergreen State, the 
University of Wisconsin at Green Bay, 
the University of Sussex, or the Univer- 
sity of Tsukubain Japan. Whether steak 
or hamburger, meat-and-potatoes higher 
education, without sauce, became the 
Third World’s fare. 

Not only was there great similarity in 
the Third World regarding the structures 
of knowledge, but there appeared two 
contrasting models of university organiza- 
tion that began to prevail. Each drew on 
the country’s tradition regarding parasta- 
tal organizations and, where appropriate, 
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FIGURE 6 
ACADEMIC INFRASTRUCTURE 
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the institutional forms and relationships 
long established in the colonial power. 
The adoption of one model usually set 
into play forces for the alternative 
model. The intra-university and intergen- 
erational disputes that characterize higher 
education everywhere more often than 
notin the Third World took the form of 
contests between opponents and propo- 
nents of features of these contrasting 
models. 

For purposes of their preliminary 
consideration, the two models might be 
called American and Continental, and 
their chief characteristics are arrayed in 
Table 2. While there are probably few 
national examples approximating the 
pure models, there is a sufficient clus- 
tering of these attributes to attest to the 
utility of considering the models as 
polar. 


Why the basic international similarity 
of higher education occurred, however, 
is a story in itself. A major reason, of 
course, was the need to expand rapidly 
and the propensity to turn to what was 
established and known as the mode of 
doing so. There was little pressure to 
experiment, though there was pressure 
to shift at the margin to a mode unlike 
what prevailed in the former colonial 
power. Moreover, if the West set the 
standards for higher education generally, 
then one had to simulate—in terms of 
structure and content—what was going 
at the time these institutions were so 
quickly increased in number and size. 
Another factor was the explicit efforts 
to assist the process of expansion, dif- 
ferentiation, and quality control by such 
organizations as the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation—in its program in education for 
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TABLE 2 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WORLD UNIVERSITY MODELS 


American Mode! 
Central administration and trustees are 
dominant in governance 
Research occurs In universities 


Course examinations, rather than fleld 
exams, denote progress toward degree 

Assessment Ís by instructor 

Full-time faculty is favored | 

Organization is according to department and 
discipline 

Profassional education usually follows 
initial degree 

Doctorate is expected of professoriat 

State and Institution are considered separate 


development—the Ford Foundation, the 
U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the United Nations Education, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
the international and national profes- 
sional associations, and the many na- 
tional foreign aid efforts of Europe and 
Japan.5 Each reinforced the norms of its 
own country, and the countries were in 
themselves increasingly homogeneous 
with respect to an international standard 
of how knowledge was organized and 
purveyed. 

We believe that a further force in 
university development in the Third 
World and a factor in stimulating similar- 
ities in these new universities was the 
Fulbright program, working in concert 
with the dominant position of the United 
States in providing education and hence 
' role modelis for the Third World’s 
scholar-teachers and institutional models 
for their university builders. 


5. The impact of the United States and other 
world powers on Third World universities is a 
story well worth telling. An initial effort at this was 
undertaken by Kenneth W. Thompson and Bar- 


Continental Model 
Faculty organization is dominant vis-a-vis 
central administration 


Research occurs more often in independent ' 
institutions outside of universities 


Progress toward degree Is by field, not course, 
examinations l 


Assessment is by outside authority 
Part-time faculty is common 
Organization is according to faculty 


Professional education is cosqual with arts 
and science education 


Doctorate is not prerequisite for professoriat 
institution derives from the state 


SCHOLARLY EXCHANGE AND THE 
ROLE OF THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


To experience an almost 700 percent 
growth in numbers of institutions and 
more than a tenfold increase in numbers 
of faculty and students had to presuppose 
a larger international capacity not only 
to provide higher educational opportuni- 
ties while the home institutions were 
being built, but also to provide their new 
professors. In addition, as basic creden- 
tials for membership in a faculty in- 
creased, this dependence on an inter- 
national system of higher education 
persisted. While today it is possible to 
study to the highest degree in all four 
regions that comprise the Third World, 
the capacity and presumption for quality 
remain wanting, thus perpetuating this 
dependence. | 


bara R. Fogel, eds., Higher Education and Social 
Change (New York: International Council for 
Educational Development, 1976). See also Laur- 
ence D. Stifel, Ralph K. Davidson, and James S. 
Coleman, eds., Social Sciences and Public Policy 
in the Developing World (Lexington, MA: Lexing- 
ton Books, 1982). 
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Where beyond the shores of one’s 
own country higher education is pursued 
is very much affected by the interna- 
tional fortunes of the host country. A 
reason for the success of the fellowship 
exchange most often spoken of in the 
same breath as the Fulbright, the Rhodes, 
is that the Rhodes sent young men 
deemed special by their countries to be 
educated in what was then the world’s 
most powerful nation. The equation of 
powerful education with the global 
power of Britain was not surprising. 
This same propensity is with the Third 
World today. 

Whether higher education in the United 
States was or is truly superior to what 
` could be achieved elsewhere or whether 
America’s economic and military role in 
the world conferred a presumption of 
efficacy to its education that may or may 
not have been substantiated in reality, 
there can be no doubt that the United 
States has been the chief educator to 
undergird the development of higher 
education in the Third World since 
1945. This role paralleled, and even 
facilitated, the substantially expanding 
capacity of higher education in the 
United States itself in this period. As 
credentialing faculty positions became 
more stringent in the Third World, the 
relative advance of the United States as 
regards post-bachelor’s education further 
consolidated this status. The early faculty 
received their master’s degrees in the 
United States more frequently than they 
did elsewhere in the world, though the 
pioneer faculty were usually educated in 
the universities of the colonial power 
and these institutions continued to play 
an important though abating role. The 
successors of the early faculty now re- 
ceive their doctorates predominantly in 
the United States. 


While the evidence for this assertion 
is primarily personal, deriving as it does 
from our visiting over one hundred 
universities in the regions in the last 
twenty years, the general statistics bear 
out the contention. The United States is 
overwhelmingly the educator of choice 
for Third World students. The United 
States receives well over a third of all 
students who leave their own country to 
study elsewhere. Its universities and 
colleges receive more students from 
abroad than the next five countries— 
France, Germany, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, and Canada—combined. And 
the students have been increasingly from 
the Third World, from 71.0 percent of 
the total foreign student population in 
1954 to 85.5 percent in 1984-85. The 
percentage of foreign students nearly 
doubled—from 1.4 percent to 2.7 percent 
of all students—in a university system 
that rose from a total of 2.5 million to 
nearly 12.5 million in the same period. 
Those imputed as having been at the 
graduate level and pursuing specialized 
education increased more than tenfold. 
Table 3 presents this growth and distri- 
bution of foreign students over time. 

Within the larger community of inter- 
national exchange of scholars, of which 
foreign students constitute a subset, 
there is a further subset in the Fulbright 
program. It is important to have a sense 
of the dimension of this exchange with 
the Third World. Table 4 details the 
number and distribution by time, region, 
level, and purpose of exchange with the 
Third World. 

While there has been a historical 
emphasis on Europe and Japan in the 
Fulbright program in terms of numbers, 
the role of the Fulbrighter has been very 
important to the development of the 
new and expanded systems of higher 
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TABLE 3 
FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1954-85 


Total Total 

Foreign Third World Third 

Students (percentage) § World 
1954-55 34,232 70.9 24,270 
1959-60 48,486 74.7 38,219 
196465 82,045 76.0 62,354 
1969-70 134,959 73.3 98,925 
1974-75 154,580 83.9 129,693 
1979-80 286,343 86.6 247,973 
1984-85 342,113 85.5 292,507 


Graduate 
Level, Specialized, 
Total Graduate Total 
Foreign Level, Foreign Specialized 
Students Third Students Third 
(percentage) World* (percentage) World* 
38.8 9,417 53.8 13,057 
42.9 15,538 52.8 19,124 
47.9 29,868 45.5 28,371 
48.3 47,781 51.2 50,650 
46.5 60,307 56.4 73,147 
35.3 87,534 59.5 147,544 
38.3 112,030 55.4 162,049 





SOURCE: Data derivad from Marianthi Zikopoulos, ed., Open Doors, 1984/5 (New York: Insti- 


tute for International Education, 1985), pp. 3-26. 


* Assumes constant proportion of Third World to non-Third World. 


education in the Third World. This 
function has seldom been an explicit 
public objective of those with responsi- 
bility for the Fulbright program in Wash- 
ington, but we know from the record 
and personal experience that it has been 
a goal of those administering the program 
in the field.6 Unlike Europe and Japan, 
the Third World candidates would come 
disproportionately from expanding and 
new universities; their candidacy would 
often be part of a vice-chancellor’s or 
department head’s plan to develop var- 
ious areas or levels of learning, and the 
selection committees everywhere in the 
Third World took this into account 
when awards were made. Why various 
Third World countries had Fulbright 
programs in the first instance is hard to 


6. For official Washington positions on the 
Fulbright program, see U.S., Department of State, 
Swords into Plowshares (Washington, DC: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956); Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, A Quarter Century: The American 
Adventure in Academic Exchange (Washington, 
DC: Department of State, 1971); Robert J. 
Armbruster, ed., A Process of Global Enlighten- 
ment (Washington, DC: Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships and the International Communication 
Agency, 1980). 


know. They were often started in, say, 
Mali or Malaysia or Ecuador because 
their neighbors had programs or Amer- 
ica’s competitors had offered scholarly 
exchanges, or as the accident of an 
energetic cultural affairs officer or the 
gift to a head of state when more 
valuable resources were too scarce and 
the visitor politically could not leave 
empty-handed. Whatever the reasons, 
the Fulbright program was an important 
factor in the developments we have 
described. 

How important is the question? Ex- 
trapolating from personal evidence and 
without systematic quantitative sub- 
stantiation—though we consider such 
substantiation possible—we believe that 
a high proportion of heads of institutions 
and departments, pioneers in new sub- 
jects, chairs of commissions to reorganize 
and expand university education, and 
scholarly mentors for subsequent genera- 
tions of national scholars had themselves 
been Fulbrighters. In being so, they 
were in residence in the United States in 
better-established universities where in- 
ternational norms of university develop- 
ment were more strongly kept. We also 
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believe that in subsequent years these 
Fulbrighters were part of national and 
international scholarly networks that 
further sustained these norms. In their 
national and intra-university discussions 
about standards and procedures, these 
returned scholars were more likely to be 
proponents of the close coupling of 
research and teaching, assessment by 
instructors, progress in course examina- 
tions rather than in field examinations, 
full-time faculty, doctorates as prerequi- 
site of the professoriat, and the uni- 
versity’s being separate from the state— 
those attributes we describe as compris- 
ing an American model for universities. 
The Fulbright program, of course, is 
two-way, not only receiving in the United 
States but also sending young and more 
senior scholars to the Third World to do 
research and teaching. Table 4 describes 
their number and destinations. These 
individuals carried some of the burden 
of developing the structures of knowl- 
edge that constituted the curriculum in 
new and developing institutions and 
certainly carried with them the norms of 
how universities are thought in this 
country to function best and what the 
citizenly roles of academics should be. 


Much of the contribution to university . 


building by Fulbrighters was the deliber- 
ate objective of the countries’ binational 
commissions. Commission members tried 
to develop certain subjects by having 
American progenitors until their local 
product could finish his or her graduate 
education, usually in the United States. 
In Pakistan through the 1970s, for ex- 
ample, there was a deliberate effort to 
build anthropology, while in Thailand 
the social sciences and educational admin- 
istration became the objective for develop- 
ment in the provincial universities. A 
Fulbrighter even helped the Thais plan 
the expansion of their system of higher 
education. In country after country, one 


6] 


finds deliberate efforts to use American 
Fulbrighters to build the indigenous 
system. l l 
Many of these contributions, however, 
were not planned, but were the product 
instead of the ordinary day-to-day ac- 
tions of Fulbright scholars as researchers 
and teachers. End-of-tour reports by 
Fulbrighters are replete with unintended 
contributions: sustaining a campus re- 
search organization, teaching a new 
subject, being available for office hours 
in a system where faculty are conspic- 
uous by their absence, offering a seminar 
at other institutions or a national confer- 
ence, developing a system of peer review 
for a new journal in an old subject, 
expecting to attend committee meetings 
and to support efforts at curricular 
reform, hiring a young faculty member 
or a would-be academic to be part of a 
research team working on a project for 
which empirical research was required, 
supporting a central administration when 
the norm was to bash the vice-chancellor, 
questioning a promotion that appeared 
to be justified only on political grounds, 
and so forth. Typical of these contribu- 
tions is a 1981 report of a Fulbrighter 
who had been in Nigeria, where he 
claims that he had been “given a free 
hand in program development” in de- 
vising the provincial campus’s M.B.A. 
program. While few made contributions 
like that of one Fulbrighter to Liberia— 
who within the year 1973-74 was asked 
to revise the curriculum and be interim 
dean and later acting president—the 
uncompiled annals of the 14,000-plus 
Fulbrighters to the Third World will 
provide a future cultural historian some 
of the evidence for the diffusion of 
norms and structures of knowledge that 
were available at the critical time when 
their status was most problematic.’ 


7. We are grateful to the Council for Interna- 
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CONCLUSION 


The world of higher education ex- 
panded substantially after 1945. Those 
countries that constitute the Third World 
were an important site for this expansion 
both absolutely, in total number of 
instituticns and participation, and in 
relation to the paucity of their pre-1945 
experience. Lacking strong internal 
models, the Third World countries adop- 
ted internationally sanctioned structures 
of knowledge and found themselves 
variously attracted to the prevailing 


tional Exchange of Schalars for the opportunity 


to examine a sample of end-of-tour reports from 
Fulbright scholars for the period 1960-85 from 
Africa and East Asia. 


modes of university-society relations and 
internal organization. In the process of 
this development, the capacity of the 
United States to educate foreign na- 
tionals and to prepare faculty for an 
increasingly credentialed professoriat in 
the Third World became important. A 
critical aspect of this capacity was and is 
the Fulbright program, where both delib- 
erate programmatic design and daily 
experience of the exchanged scholar- 
teachers contribute to building the intel- 
lectual and organizational structures of 
Third World universities. The fortieth 
anniversary of the Fulbright program 
should celebrate this achievement as 
well. 
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Research Access: Scholarship 
versus National Interest 


By ELINOR G. BARBER 


ABSTRACT: Research access to foreign countries has become increasingly 
problematic. Because research is seen as potentially damaging to national 
interests or the interests of local researchers, foreigners’ access to research 
sites may be restricted. Claims to rights to carry out scientific endeavors 
come into conflict with claims to rights to make access conditional or to 
deny access. The following issues or sticking points have provoked 
conflicting interpretations of rights: where, within a foreign country, 
‘research may be done; what topics may be studied; what types of research 
are acceptable; who shall study a given problem; who shall be supporting 
the research; and who shall benefit from it. In the absence of clear-cut 
agreement about rights, access has to be negotiated, by governments or 
organizations or individual researchers. Different kinds of reciprocal 
concessions are necessary, depending on the relationships between the 
countries involved, for example, between the United States and the Soviet 
Union or between the United States and Third World countries. 
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N recent years, scholars in Western 

countries have become increasingly 
aware that they cannot take research 
access to other countries for granted. 
“Research access” is widely used as a 
short-hand term to designate the freedom 
researchers in one country have to study 
the topic of their choice in another 
country. To the extent that scholars in 
any academic discipline prefer research 
sites outside of their country of residence 
or even consider such research sites 
essential, research access may become 
problematic.! The scholars for whom 
the problem may come up are, therefore, 
those humanists and social scientists 
who specialize in countries other than 
their own, as well as such natural scien- 
tists as zoologists, geologists, and 
botanists. 

The increasingly problematic char- 
acter of research access has to do, in 
part, with changing relationships be- 
tween the countries of the West and 


1. The reader may be interested in the following 
volumes: Ralph I. Beals, Politics of Social Research: 
An Inquiry into the Ethics and Responsibilities of 
Social Scientists (Chicago: Aldine, 1969), esp. 
chap. 2, “Evidence from Foreign Research”, Tom 
L. Beauchamp et aL, eds., Ethical Issues in Social 
Science Research (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1982), esp. chap. 3, by Donald P. 
Warwick, “Che Types of Harm in Social Research”; 
Robert T. Bower and Priscilla de Gasperis, Ethics 
in Social Research: Protecting the Interests of 
Human Subjects (New York: Praeger, 1978); 
Edward Diener and Rick Crandall, Ethics in 
Social and Behavioral Research (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1978); Irving L. Horowitz, 
The Rise and Fall of Project Camelot (Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 1967); Paul Davidson Reynolds, 
Ethical Dilemmas in Social Science Research: An 
Analysis of Moral Issues Confronting Investigators 
in Research Using Human Subjects (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1979); Gideon Sjoberg, ed. Ethics, 
` Politics, and Social Research (Cambridge, MA: 
Schenkman, 1967), esp. Sjoberg’s chapter, “Project 
Camelot: Selected Reactions and Personal 
Reflections.” 


those of the Third World, as well as with 
the perennial tensions, since World War 
H, between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Thus, in earlier times, 
researchers from Western countries were 
free to carry on their studies on their 
own terms in the regions of the world 
that were either actual colonies or econom- 
ically and politically dependent on the 
West. l 

In part, also, the problem of research 
access has its source in new and world- 
wide awareness of ethical issues related 
to medical and social research on human 
subjects. In the context of this new 
awareness, countries may be regarded as 
individual human subjects writ large. In 
the case of individual human subjects, 
the potential harm that may be done by 
research is physical, as may occur in 
biological research; psychological, such 
as risk in certain psychological experi- 
ments; or social, incurring embarrass- 
ment or legal difficulties as a conse- 
quence of the invasion of privacy. Harm 
alone is not the issue; the researcher has 
no right to experiment with human 
subjects if informed consent has not 
been obtained. The absence of informed 
consent is ipso facto evidence of the 
violation of autonomy and dignity. With 
respect to countries, research may be 
damaging to national security or internal 
political stability; or it may do violence 
to the cultural integrity of the local 
community; or it may seem to be a 
usurpation of the research domain of 
insiders by outsiders. To avoid such 
potential damage, countries are disposed 
to control the access of foreigners to 
research sites, either of all foreigners or 
of foreigners from particular countries. 
And in the case of countries also, research, 
whether harmful or not, is intrusive on 
autonomy and dignity if it is carried on 
without prior consent. 
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Research access has become proble- 
Matic not only because of the fear that 
foreign researchers may do direct harm 
to the host country—the country where 
the preferred or essential research site is 
located—but also because of the sense 
that these foreign researchers produce 
‘nothing positive for the country they 
wish to visit. Whether they are natural 
scientists or social scientists, they are or 
appear to be in search of empirical data 
to further their own scholarly objectives 
or, worse yet, the national ends of their 
home country, rather than contributing 
to the economic development of poor 
countries or the professional develop- 
ment of local researchers. 

Although both visiting researchers 
and their host-country counterparts 
share a commitment io the advancement 
of science—an endeavor that is highly 
esteemed and has broad legitimacy in 
. virtually all countries—foreign research- 
ers are necessarily also involved in pro- 
ducing knowledge that is directly or 
indirectly useful toward ends not shared 
by host-country nationals. Such knowl- 
edge may have either quite remote or 
quite immediate applications to the poli- 
tical or international interests of a foreign 
government or to the economic interests 
of foreign corporations, and inevitably 
it is intended to further the career of the 
individual foreign scholar. Insofar as 
the research is perceived to be useful 
toward ends that are not shared by host- 
country nationals and visiting researchers, 
it may also be perceived to be exploitative. 
The subjects of research, whether they 
are individuals or countries, resent being 
used—that is, exploited—and if they 
can muster the necessary resources, they 
take steps to protect themselves from 
abuse. As the richest and most powerful 
country in the world and the country 
with the largest number of researchers 
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and research resources, the United States 
is especially vulnerable to charges that it 
is taking advantage of less powerful 
countries and their scientific communi- 
ties to further its own objectives. Recent 
measures taken by the U.S. government 
to protect the United States against the 
transfer of valuable technologies to other 
countries can only serve to exacerbate 
the resentment toward U.S. researchers 
seeking research access overseas. 

The universal commitment to science 
is, to be sure, an important asset to 
researchers as they confront the subjects 
of research. In principle, at least, re- 
searchers and their subjects share both 
this commitment to science and a concern 
about possible harm to the subjects, but 
in practice, these two values often are 
not shared in equal measure. In some 
instances, judgments about priorities 
seem easy and obvious: it is relatively 
easy to deplore, on the one hand, the 
denial of research access by powerful 
organizations within the United States— 
presumably, they are hiding some- 
thing—or to accept, on the other hand, 
the reciprocal limitation of research 
access established as a component of 
generally unfriendly relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
But it is much more difficult to come to 
judgments about the extent to which 
Third World countries are violating the 
common commitment to science when 
they assert the priority of their political 
interests and cultural integrity and the 
interests of their own scholars over the 
rights of foreign researchers, just as the 
legitimacy of U.S. export-control legisla- 
tion is somewhat dubious. In any event, 
it is difficult to sustain simple arguments 
to the effect that all researchers are part 
of an international community of science 
in which national boundaries should 
never present obstacles. 
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In order to establish the legitimate 
limits to the rights claimed by U.S. 
researchers in foreign countries and the 
corresponding legitimate limits to the 
rights claimed by those countries to 
make access conditional or to deny 
access, it is necessary to understand 
more clearly the issues that have pro- 
voked conflicting interpretations of these 
rights. These issues might be called 
sticking points, and they include the 
following: 


— where, within a foreign country, 
research may be done; this often 
involves security issues or internal 
political problems, but it may also 
have to do with the safety—or 
comfort-——of foreigners in certain 
border areas or rural areas; 

— what topics may be studied; sensi- 
tive topics often include particular 
subgroups of the population, polit- 
ical attitudes, corruption, ancient 
artifacts, anything in the military 
area; and the reasons for sensitivity 
are typically national security, polit- 
ical stability, cultural integrity, or 
the image of the country; 

— what types of research are accept- 
able; any of the following kinds 
may be permitted or rejected: archi- 
val research, excavation, ethno- 
graphic research, biological experi- 
mentation, observation, surveys, 
statistical studies; the types of 
studies most likely to be permitted 
tend to be those that do not involve 
direct contact with the local popula- 
tion and that do not represent 
intrusion on the cultural heritage, 
political interests, or the integrity 
of small communities; 

— who shall study a given problem; 
this issue may involve academic 
turf problems or sensitivity about 


interpretations by foreigners of 
local phenomena; also, there may 
be resistance to particular re- 
searchers because of gender, polit- 
ical stance, or ethnic or racial 
background; 

— who is sponsoring or supporting 
the research; concerns in this area 
range from fear of political or 
economic espionage to uneasiness 
about restriction of academic free- 
dom and scholarly objectivity; and 

— who shall benefit from research. 
This issue involves control over or 
use of the results of research; the 
extent to which research represents 
shared needs for knowledge or is 
perceived as exploiting foreign re- 
search sites for economic, political, 
or individual ends; the participation 
of local schools and institutions; 
collaborative arrangements; and the 
locus and language of publication. 


Yet other sticking points might be 
identified. Close examination of the 
emergence of these various sticking 
points in connection with research in 
different disciplines and in different coun- 
tries facilitates the understanding of 
what needs and rights of access are being 
asserted by foreign researchers and ques- 
tioned or denied by those who control 
access to the research sites in question. 


PERSPECTIVES ON RESEARCH ACCESS 


To a considerable extent, where one 
sits determines what one sees with regard 
to the problem of research access: those 
seeking access tend to share one perspec- 
tive and those granting access share 
another perspective.? Those in the first 


2. The perspectives on access that will be 
discussed in this section emerged in two confer- 
ences, one held at the Smithsonian Institution, 
18-19 November 1985, and attended primarily by 
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category tend to stress the rights and 
needs of scientific efforts, while those in 
the second category tend to stress the 
rights and vulnerabilities of the subjects 
of research. Yet to divide all of those 
involved in the problem of research 
access into only two categories is to over- 
simplify the situation. 

In the United States, at least, there 
are those who lean toward a hard line, 
demanding, on the onz hand, that access 
to research sites in other countries be 
freely granted in the name of the univer- 
sal commitment to science and insisting, 
on the other hand, that access to U.S. 
sites or facilities be governed by strict 
principles of reciprocity. There are also 
those in the United States who take a 
softer line, acknowledging the rights of 
other countries to impose constraints on 
access and waiving strict reciprocity so 
far as access to U.S. sites and facilities is 
concerned. In their postures toward 
countries of the Third World, those who 
advocate a soft line are liable to be 
charged with suffering from postcolonial 
guilt, while those who take a hard line 
may be excoriated as ugly Americans. 
And in their postures toward the Soviet 
Union, the soft-liners on the access issue 
are likely to lean more generally toward 
détente, while the hard-liners on access 
tend to assume a generally more antago- 
nistic posture. It seems likely, though 
evidence is scarce, that in the countries 
to which Western scholars seek access, 
these harder and softer positions are 
mirrored, that is, that there are those, on 
the one hand, who give higher priority 


U.S. scholars and administrators, and one held at 


the East-West Center, 11-14 December 1985, 
attended mainly by scholars and administrators 
from the countries of Southeast Asia, as well as 
some U.S. administrators. Lists of the participants 
at the two conferences are available from the 
author on request. 
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to the support of the international scien- 
tific community and lower priority to 
national interests and those, on the 
other, who reverse those priorities. 

Clearly, there is no widespread consen- 
sus, either within the United States or 
within a larger set of countries, about 
the very existence of rights to obtain 
research access or rights to restrict or 
deny access. In the absence of clear-cut 
agreement about rights, access neces- 
sarily must be negotiated, the negotiators 
being either governments or organi- . 
zations—public or private—or indivi- 
dual researchers. The framework within 
which negotiation takes place must be 
established at one or another of these 
levels. The effectiveness of negotiations 
depends on many factors, as will be 
indicated later, some related rather 
directly to the circumstances of particu- 
lar projects and some, like the broader 
politics of East-West and North-South 
relations or considerations of long-term 
United States-China relations, casting 
large shadows from the outside. 

The process of negotiating access 
cannot be properly understood unless 
the fundamental fact is accepted that 
access is a problem both for those 
seeking and for those granting it, but not 
the same problem. For those seeking 
access, the problem is a matter of iden- 
tifying and overcoming obstacles—some- 
times irksome and occasionally out- 
rageous—to valuable research; for those 
granting access, the problem is a matter 
of devising mechanisms that will, at 
best, keep the research by foreign schol- 
ars in line with their nation’s political, 
cultural, and economic interests and the 
professional interests of local academics, 
and, at the very least, prevent damage to 
these interests. Each side in the process 
of negotiation must make concessions 
or take risks, explicitly or implicitly; and 
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though the concessions or risks are 
different, each side has to yield a certain 
amount of autonomy. Those seeking 
access must yield some of the autonomy 
that Western researchers customarily 
have in selecting research topics, while 
those granting access must accept some 
degree of intrusion on their political or 
cultural autonomy. 

Reciprocity of different kinds, then, 
is involved in making possible research 
that crosses national boundaries. De- 
pending on political or historical circum- 
stances, reciprocity may be more direct 
or less, or more formal or less. Thus in 
negotiations of research access between 
the United States and Soviet Union, in 
which the power of the two countries is 
roughly equal, direct and formal reci- 
procity is central to the exchange of 
scholars and the scholars’ license to do 
research in the host countries. Rejections 
or restrictions imposed by one side meet 
with appropriate retaliation. on the part 
of the other, and each side is ultimately 
prepared to jeopardize the continuation 
of research access. But reciprocity of 
this kind hardly exists in the relationship 
between the United States and the 
People’s Republic of China: scholarly 
relations with China are deemed by 
many in the United States to be so 
important that, in spite of various restric- 
tions imposed on access by the Chinese, 
the United States persists in turning the 
other cheek. In between these extremes 
are reciprocal relationships with coun- 
tries that have more power or less vis-a- 
vis the United States and more—or 
less—cordial foreign relations. In the 
case of India, for example, it is at least 
arguable that the United States should 
insist on a greater degree of formal 
reciprocity. 

The reciprocal relationships estab- 
lished between Western scholars and 


relatively weak Third World scientific 
communities often follow the develop- 
ment model. Access to research sites is 
exchanged for contributions on the part 
of the Western scholars to the nation’s 
development. Such contributions -may 
take various forms. They may consist of 
focusing research on problems that the 
host-country government defines as essen- 
tial for the practical improvement of the 
conditions of life or for the generation of 
a sense of cultural or historical identity. 
Contributions may also involve, in one 
way or another, enhancing the quality of 
the local scientific community: by train- 
ing researchers in fields in which little 
advanced training is locally available, 
like archaeology, forestry, or survey 
research; by entering into collaborative 
research arrangements with local schol- 
ars; or by drawing these local scholars 
into new networks, through the exchange 
of publications, the arrangement of 
visiting appointments, or invitations to 
participate in international professional 
meetings. 

In many or most efforts to obtain 
research access to developing countries, 
successful negotiations entail some ad- 
justment of the research priorities of the 


. Visiting scholars in terms of the priorities 


of the host-country government or of 
the local research community, as well as 
some transfer of resources—training, 
data, professional status—to the local 
researchers. It may be necessary to sacri- 
fice some degree of the individualism or 
autonomy prized by scholars in the 
United States, and in the West more 
generally, by accepting collaborative ar- 
Tangements created not so much to 
bring together complementary compe- 
tences, but to symbolize joint partici- 
pation in the research at hand. At the 
same time, the host-society government 
or research community may have to 
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abandon certain preconceptions about 
. equitable relationships in light of the 
impracticality of implementing viable 
collaborative projects. Basically, a good 
deal of negotiation involves trade-offs 
between equity and scientific autonomy, 
with national interest entering into the 
equation on both sides. 

The extent to which research access is 
obtained in an amicable or antagonistic 
atmosphere depends considerably on 
the quality of the personal relationships 
between the visiting researchers and the 
local academic community, and often 
also on the kinds of relationships between 
these same visiting researchers and those 
members of the host-country bureau- 
cracy who are empowered to provide 
necessary visas or research clearance. 
Good personal relationships are most 
likely to emerge over a long period of 
time, and in this respect, the natural 
scientists, with their well-funded, long- 
term projects, have a considerable ad- 
vantage. Continuity is relatively easily 
achieved by them. Yet social scientists 
also can win the trust that is based on 
long-term interaction. The personal fac- 
tor is not just a matter of familiarity; it 
has to do with such things as evident 
concern for the interests of local counter- 
parts and for the difficulties under which 
they work, as well as appreciation for 
the scholarly contributions they have 
made, Acknowledgment of the impor- 
tance of personal relationships is not 
entirely congenial to U.S. academics, 
who fear that departures from universa- 
lism in science may entail the blurring of 
distinctions between high-quality and 
lesser work and who worry that relation- 
ships built on personal ties may disap- 
pear along with those who created them. 

The highly decentralized character of 
the U.S. academic system, which en- 
hances the real or apparent autonomy of 
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individual researchers, is in sharp con- 
trast to the more integrated systems of 


- other countries, in which the interests of 


individual scholars tend to be superseded 
by national interests and national poli- 
cies. This disparity between the two 
types of systems is a factor in the 
emergence of difficulties in the negotia- 
tion of research access, since researchers 
from these different systems—tfrom scien- 
tific communities with different basic 
values—operate with different assump- 
tions of what is right and equitable. 
While U.S. scholars do accept the 
intervention, on both sides, of official 
and quasi-official agencies in arranging 
their interactions with such countries as 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, they prefer to avoid estab- 
lishing a role for U.S. governmental 
agencies in the relationships between 
themselves and the scientific communi- 
ties of more democratic and/or less 
powerful countries. Not surprisingly, in 
the negotiation of research access to 
these latter countries, U.S. academics 
tend to question the legitimacy of the 
involvement of host-government agen- 
cies in reviewing their projects and 
making decisions about their accept- 
ability. Rejections of projects, however 
few, cause considerable dismay, to the 
surprise of the host-country bureaucrats, 
and when bureaucratic delays and/or 
rejections are more frequent, as has been 
the case in India, frustration runs high. 
Yet from the perspective of the countries 
that are exercising what they consider to- 
be legitimate control over research access, 
U.S. scholars appear to be lacking in 
appreciation of the many projects that 


are approved. Moreover, because a U.S. 


national interest in overseas research is 
rarely fully explicit, U.S. researchers are 
often not prepared for the ways in which 
international politics and political differ- 
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ences along the right-to-left spectrum 
can and do affect their reception overseas, 
while host-country governments and aca- 
demics, who are more likely to take 
intersections between the worlds of acade- 
mia and of politics for granted, see 
nothing unusual about applying political 
tests to visiting researchers and their 
work. Clearly, the ability of U.S. scholars, 
and of Western scholars more generally, 


to understand the conditions under which.. 


research access may be successfully nego- 
tiated is limited by scientific individualism 
and academic decentralization. 


The structure of Western scientific — 


communities leads to the assumption 
that sensitive, ethical, considerate indi- 
viduals are key factors in establishing 
good relationships overseas and obscures 
the importance of systemic factors. There 
are access problems that may be rectified 
through the correct actions of individual 
researchers, but there are also those that 
are entirely beyond the control of indivi- 
duals. In some cases, researchers do 
things rignt and all is well; in others, 
researchers also do what they think is 
right, and things do not work out for 
them. Good behavior by individuals is 
important but not sufficient. 

Among the systemic factors are, as 
mentioned already, political relation- 
ships between the countries cf the West 
and the countries of the Third World 
and the Eastern bloc. Political tensions 
between countries inevitably affect rela- 
tionships between scientists, with natural 
scientists vulnerable especially in the 
area of military security and social scien- 
tists in the area of ideology. Other 
systemic factors are funding structures 
that preclude, for Western sccial scien- 
tists and humanists especially, long- 
term projects that make it possible to 
develop solid relationships with local 
scholars; more appropriate funding struc- 


tures would make possible the short- 
term investments in the training of indi- 
viduals from developing countries that 
produce valuable longer-term coopera- 
tion. These systemic factors include the 
changing conditions of U.S. academia, 
in which the diminishing security of 
faculty, especially nontenured faculty, 
enhances the difficulty of sacrificing 
individual professional advantage in the 
pursuit of knowledge to the interests of 
potential collaborators among scholars 
in other countries. These factors include 
the differences in the priorities of science 
between Western countries and devel- 
oping countries; in the West, theoretical 
science is valued over applied science, 
while the contrary is the case in devel- 
oping countries. And the systemic prob- 
lems include, finally, such vast obstacles 
as the catastrophic decline in interna- 
tional communications that has resulted 
from the international debt problem. 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


Policies that would serve to reduce 
the tensions created by the need for 
research access and the reluctance to 
grant such access are, to a considerable 
extent, implied in the foregoing analysis 
of the access problem, yet it may be 
useiul to spell out certain policy 
implications. 

First, while individual scholars tend 
to believe that they are well aware of 
access issues and of the nature of proper 
conduct while carrying on research in a 
particular foreign country, there is reason 
to believe that these scholars are not as 
sophisticated as they think they are. 
Universities and professional organiza- 
tions might well make it their responsi- 
bility to inform prospective petitioners 
for research access of the possible ob- 
stacles they may encounter in particular 
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countries and about the history of re- 
search activities by Western scholars in 
these countries. It is not the case that 
every scholar simply knows what the 
various sticking points are, especially 
since these sticking points vary from 
country to country. Nor is it the case 
that behavior that is unquestionably 
ethical in the researcher’s home country 
may not be open to challenge elsewhere. 
Many researchers have learned, through 
their own or others’ painful experiences, 
about behavior that risks provoking 
resentment, but they may see these ex- 
periences in isolation rather than as part 
of a whole set of interrelated interac- 
tions. Careful orientation of those seeking 
and obtaining research access would be 
useful, as would the inculcation of a 
sense of responsibility to the entire com- 
munity of Western researchers who are 
dependent on relations of amicability 
and trust in carrying on their work in 
particular countries. 

Second, animosity and disappoint- 
ment in the relationships between visiting 
scholars and host-country scholars might 
be avoided if certain assurances of mu- 
tual benefit were clearly spelled out as 
part of the process of seeking and granting 
access. What may be needed is the 
equivalent of prenuptial agreements be- 
tween prospective spouses. If local schol- 
ars expect or hope for collaboration that 
is not possible, disappointment would 
be avoided if the scope of the actual 
feasible relationship between visiting 
and local scholars is specified in advance. 
Appropriate advance agreements should 
be encouraged and perhaps even required 
by funding agencies, on the one side, 
and by host-country agencies that grant 
research clearance, on the other. 

Third, insofar as it is possible, it 
would be desirable to insulate the activi- 
ties of researchers who need access from 
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the politics that affect relationships be- 
tween the researchers’ country and the 
host country. The optimal way to do this 
is to remove the sphere of research from 
the sphere of government, but this is not 
altogether easy even in the countries of 
the West and harder yet in the more 
centralized countries to which research 
access is sought by Western scholars. In 
the United States, at least, sponsorship 


_of overseas research should be either 
private or, if it is governmental, under 


the auspices of agencies like the National 


‘Science Foundation, the Smithsonian 


Institution, or the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, which are not di- 
rectly identified with either foreign policy 
or domestic politics. 

Fourth, as the nation with the most 
favored intellectual community in the 
world and a research enterprise based 
on the belief that openness is crucial, the 
United States must play a complicated 
role. On the one hand, the United States 
must strongly assert the value of the 
openness of research and refrain to the 
greatest possible extent from erecting its 
own barriers against foreign researchers. . 
On the other hand, the United States 
should respond appropriately to the 
resistance of other countries to per- 
mitting research sites within their bor- 
ders to be used by researchers from 
abroad. Sympathetic responses are in 
order in the case of less powerful coun- 
tries, along with efforts to make the 
necessary intrusions more acceptable, 
while in the case of powerful countries 
and/or highly developed scientific com- 
munities, insistence on quid pro quos is 
in order. 

Finally, the statisms that exist in the 
world are more and less blatant, and it is 
best to deal with them in appropriate 
terms. If government-to-government rela- 
tions need to be carried into the arena of 
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science and research, as is the case in 
dealings between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, so be it; but other 
kinds of relationships are possible, media- 
ted by such entities as the overseas 
research centers—such as those in India 
and Egypt—or the joint committees of 
the Social Science Research Council 
and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which include, insofar as re- 
sources permit, members from the region 
that is the focus of each committee’s 
concern. Another crganizational route 
is exemplified by the International Coun- 
cil of Scientific Un:ons, which permits 
bilateral arrangements in the context of 
multilateral structures. In general, it is 
important to maintain as much private 
and academic control over international 


research as possible, since the expansion 
of the domain of the state and the 
backwash from international politics 
are among the principal threats to re- 
search access and the valuable knowledge 
that results from access. 

In focusing attention on the problem 
of research access it is important to 
remember that access is not an end in 
itself but a necessary means to the 
advancement of knowledge in certain 
academic disciplines. Successful negotia- 
tions of access are not triumphs in 
foreign diplomacy but agreements that 
the advancement of knowledge is suffi- 
ciently important that it warrants certain 
concessions on the part of the foreign 
scientists and of the host society. 
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A Host Country’s View: 
The Federal Republic of Germany 


By ULRICH LITTMANN 


ABSTRACT: The Fulbright program is evaluated from a host country’s 
perspective. The transition from a program in occupied Germany in 1952 
to a truly binational program with sharing of funding and supervision since 
1964 is shown in the historical setting, added responsibilities, and the 
Fulbright Commission’s contributions in four areas: cultural foreign 
relations, academic cooperation, educational reforms, and bilateral cul- 
tural consultations. The dual goal of the Fulbright design—to advance 
academic knowledge and to promote mutual understanding—is pursued in 
binational and regional cooperation. The role of the Commission, the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and the contracting governments places 
emphasis upon true partnership rather than the image of the Fulbright as 
being an American government program. 


Ulrich Littmann studied history, economics, and physics in Göttingen and, in the United 
States, at Haverford College and Ohio University. After holding positions in industry and 
managing Fridtjof Nansen House in Géttingen, he began working for the Fulbright- 
Kommission in 1958 and has been its executive director since 1963. He also serves on the 
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several publications. 
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VEN though binational programs 
are sui generis, they dc not operate 
by themselves but rather are, or have 
become, part of the national structure in 
each country. This is particularly evident 
when not only supervisory and planning 
functions but also funding commitments 
are shared. National conditions and 
procedures inevitably affect develop- 
ments in bilateral cooperation and vice 
versa. A statement in Parliament by 
State Minister Karl Morsch reflects this 
point. 


The Federal Government assigns great 
importance to the jointly sponsored German- 
American academic “Fullbright Program” 
[sic] for the further development of our close 
relations to the United States. This program 
has rendered outstanding proof as the most 
important instrument of educational and 
scholarly exchanges as mutually agreed upon 
between the governments of both countries. 
The pertinent executive agreement provides 
a wide frame of activities that facilitates 
flexible approaches and thus consideration 
of a variety of target groups relevant for 
German-American exchange in academe and 
scholarship. Both the wide spectrum of target 
groups... and the conceptual implementa- 
tion of the program—such as the promotion 
of German and American Studies, the priority 
given to projects of present needs and con- 
temporary significance in research... — 
offer the guarantee that this program for 
student and scholar exchanges will also 
substantially contribute to promoting better 
knowledge of the general political situation 
in both countries.! 


The Federal Republic of Germany is 
presented as a case study in order to 
depict some general features that may 
exist in Fulbright countries around the 


1. State Minister Kari Morsch, MdB, state- 
ment in the German Federal Parliament, 19 Dec. 
1974, Deutscher Bundestag, Stenographischer 
Sitzungsbericht 7/139, p. 9609. 


world and to analyze characteristics and 
developments specific to Germany. 

Germany became a member of the 
Fulbright program in 1952 when the 
young republic had not yet attained full 
sovereignty; in 1962 it signed the first 
cost-sharing agreement. Today it has 
one of the largest Fulbright programs, 
and the program has attained a most 
remarkable position as a binational insti- 
tution—neither American nor German, 
but both sides claim credit for its achieve- 
ments and both sides utilize its potential 
in maintaining bilateral cooperation and 
goodwill. The original setting in occupied 
Germany and the active involvement of 
the Commission in developments ever 
since would actually call for a biography 
rather than a history of the U.S.-German 
program,? and the present article can 
only indicate highlights. I shall not 
consider what the 9316 grants to U.S. 
nationals and the 9761 grants to Ger- 
mans between 1952 and 1986 have made 
possible in personal careers or scholarly 
research, and I shall not list all the 
activities that the Fulbright Commission 
has been, and still is, pursuing. I will 
rather discuss some of the political and 
structural implications that the concept 
of Fulbright exchanges and their imple- 
mentation have had from the perspective 
of a participating country. 

In a broader context, this study will 
test the thesis of Henry Kellermann: “it 
is... the political and social benefits 
rather than the personal gains that will 
have to serve as the principal yard-sticks 


2. The terms “Germany” and “German” refer 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. ‘ 

3. For the first years a comprehensive account 
has been rendered by Henry J. Kellermann, Cul- 
tural Relations as an Instrument of U.S. Foreign 
Policy: The Educational Exchange Program Be- 
tween the United States and Germany 1945-1954, 
pub. no. 8931 (Washington, DC: Department of 
State, 1978). 
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in measuring the accomplishments of 
the [exchange] programs.™ At the same 
time, there is no doubt that individual 
experiences.and achievements as results 
of grants also contribute to the long- 
range goals of the exchange program. 
We usually find that an excellent grantee 
‘would probably have entered a most 
successful career without having been 
abroad, but the foreign experience does 
have an impact upon the direction of 
career activities. Similarly, not all teach- 
ers who conduct regular classes within 
an interchange will become textbook 
authors or policymaking administra- 
tors—although quite a few have—but 
the aggregate of experience and goodwill 
will be palpable when they become 
school principals or heads of depart- 
ments and transmit their knowledge and 
insight to generations of students and 
young teacher colleagues. These exam- 
ples may serve to illustrate the dilemma 
of all administrators of educational pro- 
grams, in which short-range principles 
of accountability collide with long-ran ge 
planning. 

In a programmatic address in March 
1986 the state minister of the Foreign 
Office, Jurgen Möllemann, observed: 


I am not sure whether Senator Fulbright was 
aware of the extraordinary impact which the 
document that became known in 1946 as 
“Public Law 584” or the “Fulbright Law” 
was to have; it is in fact doubtful, considering 
the dry and legalistic language of the law. 


It is, indeed, not certain that the poten- 
tial of this new instrument was fully 
recognized at the time when its structure 
and operations were molded into a legal 
design and moved into its early stages of 
implementation. It is even less certain 


‘4, Ibid., p. 4. i i 
_ 5, Speech at Harnack House Berlin, 15 Mar. 
1986; press release, Foreign Office, Bonn. 
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that the various segments of U.S. polit- 
ical life’ or the academic community 
have fully comprehended the entire 
range of the impact that.the Fulbright 
design has had, and still has, upon 
developments abroad. Many factors 
have helped determine this impact. Here 
we mention three. 

The first originates from a character- 
istic of America and the Americans: 
the multitude and variety of activities in 
which the public and the private sector 
share burdens and responsibilities. Con- 
temporaries of the immediate postwar 
years will remember and cherish the 
help that the Americans offered to all 
those nations that suffered severe losses 
from World War II. When we talk about 
the relief work--and its concomitant 
spiritual uplift—of religious groups, of 
private foundations, or of institutions of 
all kinds, or when we look at the oppor- 
tunities offered by the European Recov- 
ery Program under the Marshall Plan, 
or—last, but not least—when we point 
to the many programs conducted for 
exchange of persons, it appears as if the 
Fulbright program was only one of 
many efforts to mitigate the pains and 
wants that the war had left behind. 

A second factor probably originated 
from a misunderstanding between the 
partners abroad and the sponsors in the 
United States. While the design that 
Senator Fulbright and the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships (BFS) had in mind 
clearly aimed at a true partnership and 
equal opportunities, the financial burden 
rested entirely upon the United States 
and the operational coordination was 
left to the BFS and its administrative 
arms in the U.S. Department of State or 
the cooperating agencies. Inadvertently, 
in quite a few participating countries 
and in many circles within the United 
States, the image of the exchange pro- 
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gram is one of a U.S. government pro- 
gram. Even the Fulbright-Hays Act of 
1961, which stressed the idea of partner- 
ship through the new concept of cost 
sharing and shared supervision or ze- 
sponsibilities, could not prevent a certain 
image of or identification with American 
control or domination from developing, 
although this had not been the intent of 
the sponsors and consuls of the Ful- 
bright program. This identification as a 
U.S. government program may well 
weaken its impact abroad where partner 
governments are providing funds for 
and creativity in program planning to 
promote common, rather than unila- 
teral, interests.§ 

A third major factor follows from the 
first two. American government-spon- 
sored programs have to compete with 
other beneficiaries of public funds and 
with programs of the private sector, 
some of which blend well into public 
diplomacy. The original conditions of 
the Fulbright program have been re- 
versed. The Fulbright Act of 1946 dis- 
posed of funds that were or became avail- 
able, and a program could be designed 
around those funds. When war surplus 
properties had been exhausted and funds 
under the Fulbright-Hays Act of 1961 
became available from regular alloca- 
tions—or from partner governments— 
the quality of program proposals had to 
justify mainly U.S. funding. After all, in 
the aggregate it is still the United States 


6. It is true that Section 102%b)(6) of the 
Fulbright-Hays Act leaves incentives for one- 
sided American programs, The more recent in- 
crease of programs that are operated out of 
Washington directly—regional grants, Scholar- 
in-Residence program—seems to point in the 
same direction. But cf. Advisory Panel on Inter- 
national Educational Exchange, “Final Report” 
[to United States Information Agency], mimes- 
graphed (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1986). 


that keeps the partnership of the Ful- 
bright exchanges going. In cost-sharing 
countries the peculiar formal require- 
ments for designing programs and com- 
piling budgets according to American 
specifications place a particular burden 
upon the commission officers to inter- 
pret the U.S. requirements to the host- 
country administrations. 

Even though there are other factors 
causing the particular American image 
of the program—such as the necessary 
bureaucratic tasks performed by embas- 
sies and the United States Information 
Agency, inevitable auditing of records, 
the common language, and, of course, 
the name “Fulbright” itself—this anal- 
ysis may suffice. But, to reemphasize, all 
the factors just outlined have not altered 
the principles of the Fulbright design 
since 1946 nor do they constitute a 
dominance of the United States in any 
of the binational programs or commis- 
sions. This becomes all the more visible 
when we add views from abroad. 

As we look at the concept of Fulbright 
exchanges we note several features that 
still make the exchanges unique, al- 
though certain portions have been 
adopted by, or transformed into, other 
programs in the United States as well as 
abroad. 

Its most striking feature is that a 
worldwide net of bilateral exchanges 
has been established by executive agree- 
ments with one nation, namely, the 
United States. It permits, under the 
umbrella of a fairly simple set of guide- 
lines, the policy statements of the BFS, 
the inclusion of nations of all kinds, big 
and small, highly industrialized or still 
in earlier stages of economic and aca- 
demic development. It accommodates 
needs and interests of a broad variety as 
visualized by both partners to each 
executive agreement. It leaves room for 
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the partner countries to find the optimal 
form of bilateral cooperation, be it in 
the form of binational commissions or 
through direct governmental contact, be 
it by sharing fully or partially the burdens 
and functions in the conduct of the 
program. It integrates public diplomacy 
and private sector activities and has 
been remarkably free from any partisan 
political influence, although the very 
nature of educational exchange across 
borders always involves politics. It is a 
highly selective program based on compe- 
tition, and yet it performs very well in 
promoting mutual understanding, estab- 
lishing personal ties, and furthering 
academic cooperation. Not only is it 
solidly committed to binationality in 
programming and implementing ex- 
changes, but it also insists upon mutual- 
ity of exchanges, that is, a two-way 
traffic of exchanges. It facilitates re- 
gional cooperation between host coun- 
tries abroad. Finally, it has branched 
out far beyond its own exchangees or 
grantees into serving their constituen- 
cies, institutions, governments, and the 
public-at-large both in the United States 
and in the participating countries. 


EXCHANGES WITH GERMANY 


In Germany the impact of exchange 
programs has a variety of dimensions. 
We shall consider the historical setting, 
the instruments, and the impact. 

The exchange programs of the early 
postwar years until 1954 have been de- 
scribed and assessed in the most compre- 
hensive manner by Henry Kellermann. 
His account covers the pre-Fulbright 
period and the beginning of bilateral 
programs in occupied Germany, and by 
hindsight it may explain the long-range 
effects that the Fulbright program and 
the binational Commission have had 
since their inception in 1952. It is essen- 
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tial to remember that the division of 
Germany into four occupation zones 
placed heavy burdens not only upon the 
German population, but also upon the 
military governments. The challenges 
were numerous. The country and its 
infrastructure lay in total destruction, 
refugees and millions of people expelled 
from their homes in Poland, eastern 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia had to 
be accommodated and fed, the economy 
had to be developed, and the programs 
to reeducate the German population to 
the principles of democracy—as under- 
stood by each occupation power in its 
own terms—were launched also in the 
American zone of occupation as an 
integral part of the total military, eco- 
nomic, and political operation under the 
auspices of the Office of Military Govern- 
ment (U.S.) (OMGUS). An exchange 
program was started for civic leaders in 
1947, Compared to the humanitarian 
relief projects, these early exchanges 
were associated in the view of many 
Germans with occupation and reeduca- 
tion efforts. 

When in 1949 the Federal Republic 
of Germany emerged and OMGUS was 
changed into the High Commissioner’s 
Office, Germany (HICOG), the princi- 
ples of occupation and reeducation were 
transformed into the policies of recon- 
struction and reorientation. Reorienta- 
tion programs paved the way for the 
new republic’s integration into the West- 
ern community of nations. The cold 
war, the Berlin Airlift, the Marshall 
Plan, and the emergence of a new polit- 
ical structure had created the paths for 
new beginnings. This period also coin- 
cided with the implementation of the 
Smith-Mundt Act of January 1948 (Pub- 
lic Law 402, the Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948), which 
was intended to spread information 
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about the United States, its people, and 
its policies and which—unlike the Ful- 
bright Act of 1946-—operated with hard 
U.S. currency under regular appropria- 
tions. Exchanges between Germany and 
the United States became part of the 
worldwide exchange program that the 
American government has been con- 
ducting ever since, under varying author- 
ity and with almost unchanged objec- 
tives. In the young Federal Republic this 
HICOG program not only was the larg- 
est and probably the most effective 
measure to develop close political ties 
with the West (Westbindung), but it also 
provided established and potential lead- 
ers with firsthand knowledge of the 
United States and with personal friend- 
ships that facilitated cooperation in 
many societal and professional areas. 
The bulk of these exchanges were ear- 
marked for the so-called Leader Pro- 
gram, to bring young German profes- 
sionals and specialists to the United 
States. Between 1949 and 1953 HICOG 


programs brought 9837 visitors to the 


United States; of these 6470 were leader 
grantees and trainees, 1492 were students 
in various projects, and 1875 were partic- 
ipants in programs for teenagers. During 
the same period, 736 U.S. specialists 
were brought to Germany to serve as 
advisers or teachers there.’ 
Interestingly enough, the German fed- 
eral government has adopted a very 
similar structure in its own visitors’ 
programs and group programs ( Themen- 
reisen), and the objectives are similar. 
A significant change in approach to 
educational or academic exchange 
occured with the U.S.-German Fulbright 
Agreement of 18 July 1952. It created an 
independent institutional identity and 
funding structure, thereby establishing a 


7. Kellerman, Cultural Relaticns, p. 261. 


separation from HICOG programs and 
from any notion of reeducation or re- 
orientation. 

The executive agreement and the 
beginnings of the Commission’s work— 
even before the first groups of Fulbright- 
ers traveled in 1953—laid the foundation 
for patterns of bilateral academic ex- 
changes that continue into the present- 
day operations of many programs. Five 
major aspects can be identified: 


1. The objectives under the agreement 
were summarized in the preamble: “De- 
siring to promote further mutual under- 
standing between the peoples of the 
United States of America and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany by a wider 
exchange of knowledge and professional 
talents through educational contacts...” 
the agreement supplanted the OMGUS 
and HICOG exchange and their objec- 
tives to familiarize Germans with the 
United States, its people, and its policies. 
The Fulbright program was clearly 
understood as a two-way street toward 
mutual understanding. 

2. The program, as stated in Article 1 
of the agreement, was designed for 
American scholars and students to come 
to Germany as well as for German 
academics to go to the United States. A 
balance of grants to Germans and Amer- 
icans not only has been a tradition of the 
Fulbright program, but it was most 
readily adopted by the German Aca- 
demic Exchange Service and in univer- 
sity partnerships. To this extent the 
agreement implied that German scholar- 
ship was returning to academic standards 
without ideological limitations and that 
it deserved to be re-accepted in the 
international academic community as 
an equal partner. 

3. The Commission itself became a 
unique body. The agreement stipulated 
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in Article 4 that “the Chief of the 
Diplomatic Mission of the United States 
of America... shall have the power to 
appoint and remove the [five] citizens of 
the United States of America on the 


Commission. ... The [five] members of . 
the Federal Republic of Germany shall 


be appointed and may be removed by 
the Federal Republic of Germany.” 
Under this provision the Commission 
became the first board on which the 
representatives of the still occupied Fed- 
eral Republic. had equal rights with the 
U.S. members. Notwithstanding the 
clauses that necessitated American priv- 
ileges in appointing the chairperson and 
approving the budget, German board 
members embarked upon their new role 
as partners from the first Commission 
meeting, held 19 September 1952, on. 
The name “United States Educational 
Commission” was immediately trans- 
lated into “Fulbright Commission,” and 
its-credibility and reputation as a truly 
binational institution has since been en- 
hanced by ensuring trust and partnership. 


4. One of the outstanding features of | 


the agreement for the binational Com- 


mission and the academic community. 


has been the role and position of the 
BFS, described in Article 2. The very 
fact that neither the U.S. Department of 
State nor the United States Information 
Service in Bonn but rather the BFS was 
to become the partner of the Commis- 
sion in planning exchanges and in assur- 
ing the quality of the program and its 
grantee’ has been, and still is, the basis 
for cooperation and for maintaining the 
integrity of the Commission’s efforts. 
5. Funding and expenditures, under 
Article 8 of the 1952 agreement, could 
_be arranged in local currency only, that 


. ` is, in deutsche marks. Therefore. the ` 


‘Commission could pay for transporta- 
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tion for all its grantees, and it could also 
pay for maintenance and tuition of 
American grantees in Germany. But it 
had to rely on other outside funds to 
provide for the German grantees in the 
United States, and HICOG, the Institute 
of International Education, American 
foundations, private donors, and col- 
leges or universities cooperated in the 
pragmatic American spirit. This in itself 
was a new experience for Germans, who 
were accustomed to the tradition of. 
state dominance in funding and control- 
ling educational activities. In fact, the 
success of the early years of Fulbright 
exchanges depended largely upon the 
cooperation and interaction between 
the government and the private sector, 

and this interaction has now become so 
evident in a large number of other 
bilateral exchanges that occasional with- 
drawals of funds or services from the 


U.S. private or public sectors are re- 


garded—or, rather, misunderstood—as 
an expression of political reorientation. 

The Fulbright Agreement of 1952 
facilitated cultural cooperation in sev- 
eral respects. The general Cultural 
Agreement between the U.S. and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, which 
had been under consideration since 1951, 
was effected by an exchange of notes in 
April 1953 signed by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and Secretary of State Dulles.’ 
The German state secretary, Walter Hall- 
stein, at the opening ceremony of the 
Fulbright program in September 1952, 
expressed the hope of the German gov- 
ernment that the implementation of 
“this activity should constitute. a [first] 
stage in the efforts to bring both peoples 
closer together.”9 In retrospect, Dr. 
Hans Arnold, former assistant secretary 


8. Ibid., pp. 159 ff., 266 ff. 
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of state for cultural affairs in the Foreign 
Office, noted the two characteristics of 
bilateral cultural relations: “In our cul- 
tural relations towards overseas regions 
U.S.-German cooperation has priority 
over the other activities; and within 
German-American cultural relations the 
academic and scholarly relations rank 
highest because they provide the strong- 
est impulses for the overall relations.”!° 

Because in Germany foreign cultural 
relations are regarded as the third pillar 
in foreign policy, next to political security 
and economic relaticns, it is not surpris- 
ing that German politicians assess the 
Fulbright program not only as an educa- 
tional opportunity but also as a trend- 
setter in foreign policy. 

The German federal president, Dr. 
Richard von Weizsäcker, in addressing 
American Fulbright grantees from all 
programs in Europe at the Fulbright 
Berlin Week in March 1986, observed 
that the basic ideas of the Fulbright 
Program—partnership by common 
goals and mutual concern—have 
assumed worldwide dimensions. On the 
same occasion the state minister in the 
Foreign Office, Jürgen Mollemann, 
emphasized that the biblical motto “to 
beat swords into plough-shares,” which 
symbolized the Fulbright Act, has seized 
peoples in East and West, and a few 
weeks later the deputy assistant secretary 
of state for cultural affairs, Dr. Karl 
Heinz Neukirchen, referred to the confi- 
dence-building nature of the Fulbright 
design as a forerunner to the Helsinki 
negotiations. A few years ago a major 


9. Minutes, First meeting of the United States 
Educational Commission in Germany, 29 Sept. 
1952, p. 2. 

10. Hans Arnold, Auswdrtige Kulturpolitik; 
ein Uberblick aus deutscher Sicht. (Munich, 
Vienna: Carl Hanser Verlag, 1980), p. 79. 


event in Germany’s cultural relations, in 
particular with Third World countries, 
the Symposion 80, under the leadership 
of Dr. Hildegard Hamm-Bricher, then 
state minister in the Foreign Office, 
showed that the concept of Fulbright 
exchanges had deeply affected all educa- 
tional programs of development aid. 

In contrast to the United States, 
where the political impact of the Ful- 
bright program upon domestic affairs is 
marginal, the program in Germany 
exerted considerable influence upon 
organizational involvement and upon 
educational policies. 

In contrast to the more flexible, indi- 
vidualized practice of appointments on 
the American side, German membership 
onthe Commission’s board reflects orga- 
nizational interest and constitutional 
considerations. Each of the five German 
members represents either a federal 
ministry, the 11 states of the Federal 
Republic, or a body of academic self- 
administration.!! This structure facili- 
tates cooperation with all major organi- 
zations of higher education and research 
such as the Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation, the German Academic Ex- 
change Service, the German Research 
Society, the Max Planck Society as well 
as with all state ministries and institu- 
tions of higher learning, and it permits 
coordination of questions of bilateral 
concern far beyond the Commission’s 
own exchange program. 


11. At present these are the Foreign Office, the 
Federal Ministry for Education and Science, the 
State Secretary for Higher Education and Research 
in Lower Saxony, tne West German Conference of 
University Rectors and the German Academic 
Exchange Service; since the new agreement of 
1964 the States’ Commission on International 
Treaties has to concur before the foreign minister 
can appoint his nominees to the Commission. 
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Because of the composition of Ger- 
man membership on the Commission, 
the Fulbright program offered major 
contributions to educational reforms in 
Germany, where the entire educational 
system is supervised and funded by the 
state. As samples we mention early 
university linkages, professional 
exchanges such as the so-called Cleve- 
land Program!? and teacher inter- 
changes, the inclusion of new types of 
educational institutions, and many pilot 
projects. 


A TRULY BINATIONAL PROGRAM 


With the advent of the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act (the 
Fulbright-Hays Act of 1961, Public Law 
87-256), new perspectives were offered 
for continuing the principles and struc- 
ture of the Fulbright program. The most 
important innovations were in financing, 
allowing dollar allocations and contribu- 
tions from host countries and the recon- 
firmation of shared responsibilities with 
the partner government. 

The German federal government 
immediately considered how it could 
contribute to establishing a truly bina- 
tional program. In December 1961, only 
weeks after Public Law 87-256 had been 
signed into law, informal discussions 
began in the Foreign Office.!3 On 20 


12, This program eventually has become an 
exchange jointly sponsored by the Federal Minis- 
try for Youth, Family and Health, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, and the Fulbright-Kommission; it 
now operates under the name of “Council of 
International Programs.” 

13. Several German Commission members 
met informally on 12 December 1961 to discuss 
the internal conditions and factors for an amend- 


ment of the then existing agreement or for an . 


entirely new agreement; the author was informed 
by Min.-Direktor Dr. Dieter Sattler the next day. 
Official negotiations, however, did not commence 


gI 


November 1962 a cost-sharing agree- 
ment was signed—the first among Ful- 
bright countries—but it took another 14 
months before the German side obtained 
parliamentary approval and the agree- 
ment went into force, on 17 January 
1964.14 

As specified in Article 1 of the cost- 
sharing agreement, the Commission 
emerged with the legal status of a “bina- 
tional organization” with certain priv- 
ileges and immunities granted to U.N. 
specialized agencies. This principle 
served as a model for the Agreement on 
Franco-German Youth Exchange of 5 
July 1963, although the scope of these 
exchanges is somewhat different from 
the U.S.-German Fulbright program. 
There are two honorary chairpersons, 
the German foreign minister and the 
U.S. ambassador. Approvals of budgets 
and special services, appointment of the 
auditor, who also functions on behalf of 


general auditing offices of each country, 


and other supervisory responsibilities 
are equally shared by the secretary of 


state of the United States of America!’ 


and the minister of foreign affairs of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Today the national identity of the 
program has become somewhat ambig- 
uous. While its binational character is 
recognized and stressed in legal matters, 
its administration is frequently viewed 


until after the Executive Order of 25 June 1962 
had delegated specific functions and responsi- 
bilities to the various branches of the U.S, 
Administration. 

14. Bundesgesetzblait, 1964, pt. I, no. 2, pp. 
27-32. 

15. The transfer of the administrative func- 
tions from the Department of State to the United 
States International Communication Agency and 
its subsequent redesignation as United States 
Information Agency did not require an amend- 
ment to the agreement itself. 
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as a German institution in Germany and 
as an American pragram in the United 
States. At bilateral meetings, which the 
Commission is sometimes asked to attend 
as adviser to both sides, it is referred to 
as the “third delegation.” Although the 
name “Fulbright” does not appear in 
any of the agreemen:s, the Commission, 
with: a complicated official name in 
English and Germar, adopted the desig- 
nation of “Fulbright-Kommission.”!6 

But the funding of the program from 
both sides and its diplomatic immunity 
permit long-range developments and 
promote innovative and experimental 
projects. 

The Commission interacts with the 
private sector and various public sectors 
in both countries, and it serves as a 
model for other exchanges such as the 
Youth Exchange Initiative end the U.S. 
Congress-Bundestag Program. As 
American Ambassador Richard Burt 
pointed out in 1986, this spirit has 
fostered “private initiative and individ- 
ual creativity—people, not governments, 
have intensified contacts between the 
United States and the nations of Western 
Europe as never before.”!7 _ 

The ten U.S. and German members 
and their deputies on the Commission’s 
board deal with questions of equiva- 
lences of degrees and curricula, student 
counseling, study-abroad programs 
generally, guaranteed student loans for 
study abroad, and other topics. Their 
relations to the academic world in the 
United States and the Federal Republic 


of Germany are quite different.’ In the- 


16. Minutes, Sixty-second meeting of the (Ger- 
man) Fulbright Commission, 28 Feb. 1962, p. 2. 

17. Richard R. Burt, “The Fulbright Program: 
Moving toward an Open World” (Address at 
Harnack House Berlin, 15 Mar. 1986); press 
release, United States Information Service, Bonn. 

18. Ulrich Littmann, “Academic Exchange 


United States the public sector consti- 
tutes just one element in the concert of 
educational institutions, associations, 
and foundations, and the government 
can exercise only limited influence upon 


higher education. In Germany, however, 


the government, together with the appro- 
priation committees of the federal or 
state parliaments, has considerably more 
authority to support or limit the interna- 
tional activities of the academic com- 
munity. At the same time it has to guard 
the autonomy of academe, the arts, and 
culture. It is the government that has to 
maintain the balance between its polit- 
ical mission and the interests of its 
frequently critical cultural constituency. 
Dr. Barthold C. Witte has characterized 
this situation as “external cultural policy 
in the tension between politics and 
culture. ”!9 

However, there are problems in devel- 
oping fully the ideal of binational 
partnership. 

The members on the Commission’ 8 
board represent the American concept 
of public diplomacy on the one side and 
the German concept of educational and 
international policy on the other side. 
Internal factors of educational policy 
have played an important role for the 
German members. They must deal with 
the whole gamut of German educational 


policy and exchanges into which Ful- 


bright is incorporated. The Americans 
are concerned only with the Fulbright 
program. 

For the German side—that is, the 
Parliament, the government, the eleven 
states, and the academic community— 


and Its Impact,”in America and Western Europe, 
ed. Karl Kaiser and Hans-Peter Schwarz (Lexing- 
ton, MA: Lexington Books, 1977), pp. 63-84. 

19. Universitas, 27:17-28 (1985). Dr. Witte is 
the director of the Cultural Division of the Foreign 
Office. 
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the Fulbright program and its local 
administration clearly are a part of the 
fabric of the political, social, and cultural 
relations between the two countries. The 
financial or programmatic contributions 
from the German side are considered to 
be an international commitment. Hence, 
all administrative or financial issues 
raised by the American partners within 
ordinary budget reviews in Washington 
are examined carefully in Bonn as a 
possible indication of an American shift 
in overall bilateral relations. 

The need to harmonize national re- 
quirements becomes apparent in the 
administration of the program itself. 
Seemingly simple procedures such as 
compiling the budget, financial report- 
ing, and rendering accounts must follow 
the standards of both countries, and one 
side’s procedural guidelines easily clash 
with the legal requirements of the other; 
that solutions to conflicting regulations 
have been found in each instance is no 
small achievement of the program. As a 
somewhat strange by-product of the 
Fulbright program, its secretariat 
receives numerous requests from admin- 
istrations and courts to explain legal 
differences, and its expertise in compara- 
tive bureaucracy benefits mostly non- 
Fulbrighters. 

It is in the context of its broader role 
that the Commission has been requested 
by both governments to review develop- 
ments in bilateral academic cooperation 
over and beyond Fulbright exchanges.” 


CONCLUSION 


The Fulbright program in Germany 
has never been static. It has responded 


20. “German-American Exchanges: A Report 
on Facts and Developments” (May 1980), prepared 
and published as mimeographed document at the 
request of both governments, has become the best 
known of such activities. 
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to changing needs and changing condi- 
tions and has promoted changes when 
they were in the common interest of its 
constituencies. Today; changes in the 
political culture and in bilateral and 
international relations are bringing forth 
important new challenges. The dual 
goal of the Fulbright design, the promo- 
tion of academic knowledge and mutual 
understanding, has been placed in anew 
context. The founding generation did 
not need a definition of either goal. 
Today, with the emphasis on new learn- 
ing opportunities—continuing education 
and midcareer training may serve as 
examples—and with the diversified and | 
often critical attitudes of the successor 
generation toward their own and other 
societies, the term “mutual understand- 
ing” is no longer self-evident and no 
longer describes common interests. The 
perception of the host country today is 
much more influenced by mass media 
before prospective exchanges even 
apply. This does not render the Fulbright 
program obsolete, but it requires a new 
look at cooperative efforts. The goals 
remain as basic as they were in 1946. 

The new generations claim their own 
mandate in new contexts, and a host of 
exchange opportunities have appeared— 
some structured, others loose. The 
demand for financial aid remains high 
because of the high expectations that are 
associated with international exchange. 
We have to see to it that unsuccessful 
applicants—that means 90 percent of 
applicants in some categories—do not 
turn against. the idea of international 
education as such and against the host 
country that seems to reject them. 

The Fulbright program cannot and 
should not become the only or the 
largest force of contact between the 
United States and its many partner 
countries. But only a strong, viable, and 
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flexible grant program will lay the foun- 
dation upon which the governments and 
the private sector can build the variety 
of opportunities that the future 
demands. Hence the Fulbright program 
must retain its integrity and selectivity. 
To use terms from genetics, even if the 
Fulbright program’s phenotype seems 
to blend in with many other programs, 
its genotype will provide a hope that the 
coordinated efforts will serve the inter- 
ests of the society at large. 

Regional cooperation between Ful- 
bright commissions, especially in 
Europe, has added a new dimension to 
the bilateral concept. Grantees are shared 
through the Interfoundation Lecturer 
Program, which invites an American 
Fulbright scholar to give occasional 
lectures in another country, European 
Seminars are conduc<ed by the Commis- 
sion in Belgium and Luxemburg for 
U.S. Fulbrighters from all European 
countries, and a midvear Berlin Week is 
conducted for American Fulbrighters. 
The German government has considered 
the feasibility of a consolidated Euro- 
pean-U.S. Fulbright program. At the 
same time, there is no question that the 
European developments, cooperation, 
and the search for the promotion of 
European internal programs may affect 
the transatlantic dialogue. On a broader 
scale, it is conceivable that demographic 
developments in Europe, with declining 
numbers of students. may attract more 
Third World students to Europe and 
thereby ignite a keen competition be- 
tween the institutions of higher learning 
on both sides of the Atlantic. This will 
add a new role to the binational Ful- 
bright commissions and their partners 
in the United States. 


The partnership and the national . 


component were best expressed by Sena- 


tor Fulbright himself when, at a convo- 
cation at Bonn University, where he is 
one of three Honorary Senators, he 
observed: 


The purpose of international education tran- 
scends the conventional aims of foreign 
policy. This purpose is nothing less than an 
effort to expand the scope of man’s moral 
and intellectual capacity to the extent neces- 
sary to close the fateful gap between human 
needs and human capacity. We must try, 
therefore, through education to realize some- 
thing new in this world . . . —cooperatively 
rather than competitively.?! 


Professor Dr. Karl Carstens, then 
president of the Federal Parliament and 
later president of the Federal Republic, 
encompassed the same theme from a 
German perspective: 


Those among us who are familiar with the 
general discussion of cultural foreign policy 
will perceive . . . that the work of the 
Fulbright-Kommission is based on a concept 
of cultural politics that is closely tied to the 
terms of an “expanded definition of Culture” 
from which our current cultural foreign 
relations are formed. In this context culture 
thus understood embraces, as noted in the 
report of the Reform Commission of the 
Foreign Service, “the entire range of living 
reality; extends from literature to technology, 
from issues of social policies to problems of 
environmental protection; it includes the 
past and present with a view towards future 
challenges.” 


However, we must not forget that, as 
in other matters, it is the people—the 
grantees and hosts, the landladies and 
the university presidents, and, last but 
not least, the taxpayers—who make this 
unique program viable. 


21. Quoted from “The German-American Ful- 
bright Program 1970-1977,” mimeographed (Bonn: 
Fulbright-Kommission, 1978), p. i 

22. Ibid., p. ii. 
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Multiple Cost Sharing: 
The Japan Experience 


By CAROLINE A. MATANO YANG 


ABSTRACT: Among the approximately 120 countries with Fulbright 
programs, Japan’s Fulbright program is the only Fulbright program where 
cost sharing by the United States and the host society is on a fifty-fifty basis 
and where the Fulbright alumni contribute approximately 15 percent of the 
program’s budget. This article analyzes the factors behind this unique 
multiple cost-sharing of the Fulbright program, particularly the strong 
support from the Japanese alumni. Among the contributing elements are 
the historical relationship between Japan and the United States, the rapid 
economic development of Japan, cultural factors peculiar to Japan, 
timing, and the right leader. These factors converged in 1982, the thirtieth 
anniversary year of the Japan program, and resulted in the organization of 
nine regional alumni associations within a period of two months and the 
launching of a fund-raising campaign to invite more Americans to Japan. 
The campaign developed a momentum of its own and evolved into the 
establishment of a permanent alumni Fulbright Foundation in 1986 
through which contributions to the regular program are made. The entire 
alumni movement has served as a catalyst to the expansion and dynamism 
of the Fulbright program in Japan and may offer some lessons for other 
programs. 


Caroline A. Matano Yang (B.A., Smith College; M.A., Michigan State University) first 
came in contact with the Fulbright program in 1967-68 as a Fulbrighter’s spouse. She joined 
the Japan Fulbright program in 1972 and was appointed executive director a year later. In 
1984 she was awarded the Japanese minister of foreign affairs award for her contributions to 
a better international understanding of Japan, the first foreigner and woman to be so 
recognized. She has previously worked at the United Nations in New York and at the 
International Center of Michigan State University. 
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UTONOMY from national poli- 
tics, binational administration, 
and cost sharing are concepts that have 
been central to the Fulbright program. 
The implementation of these concepts, 
however, has been uneven during the 
first 40 years of the program. While 
funding for the program has ebbed and 
flowed according to the administration 
in power, the value of the program itself 
has never become a political issue. In 
Japan during the violent anti-U.S. demon- 
strations of 1960 over the Japanese-U.S. 
Security Treaty that forced President 
Eisenhower to cancel his visit to Japan 
and led to Prime Minister Kishi’s resig- 
nation, the Fulbright program was 
totally unaffected and continued with 
business as usual. Its reputation as a 
program free from U.S.-Japanese poli- 
tics was firmly established even during 
the first 28 years of unilateral U.S. 
funding. Iran and other countries, how- 
ever, demonstrate that this perspective 
is not universal. 

The implementation of binational 
administration and cost sharing have 
also not progressed in 40 years as much 
as one might expect, since even today 
only 40 out of 120 countries with Ful- 
bright programs have some form of 
direct or indirect cost sharing, and only 
41 have binational commissions estab- 
lished by treaty or executive agreement 
between the United States and the host 
country. Among these, Japan’s program 
is unique for two reasons: it is the only 
program where cost sharing between the 
two governments is based on the princi- 
ple of equality, and it is the only one 
where the alumni contribute roughly 15 
percent, or close to half a million dollars, 
annually to the cost of the total program. 
Even though West Germany and Spain 
have larger programs, those programs 
do not include such cost-sharing ele- 


ments. In West Germany the government 
bears over half the costs with no private 
sector support, while in Spain the gov- 
ernment and a consortium of banks are 
the major supporters of the program. 
Japan’s program integrates binational 
and alumni cost sharing in a unique way 
that reflects historical and cultural 
factors. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF EQUALITY 


Fifty-fifty cost sharing by the two 
governments reflects the historical rela- 
tionship between Japan and the United 
States, especially since World War II. 
When negotiations on cost sharing began 
with the Japanese government, the 
United States had not expected that the 
Japanese would offer to share half the 
burden. This offer undoubtedly was a 
reflection of the political and economic 
ethos of the 1970s, when the economy 
spiraled upward, the yen grew in strength 
as the dollar was devalued, and Japan 
regained its political and psychological 
confidence especially vis-a-vis its big 
brother, the United States. The new 
agreement covering the Fulbright pro- 
gram signed on 24 December 1979, 
replacing the original agreement of 1951, 
embodied this principle of equality not 
only as an ideal but as a reality. With the 
1979 agreement! the Fulbright program 


1. The 1979 agreement, in fact, does not even 
mention the Fulbright program. The Japanese 
concept of taternae, the surface appearance, and 
honne, the true base or reality, comes into play 
here. Thus the agreement reflects the ratemae of a 
new program supported on a fifty-fifty basis, 
although the Aonne is the continuation of the 
Fulbright program, which is recognized as a U.S. 
program. The Japanese government could not 
logically agree to support half of what is essentially 
a U.S. government program; thus there is no 
mention of Fulbright exchanges. After the agree- 
ment was signed, resulting in a change of the 
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in Japan became the only program in 
any field between the two governments 
founded and administered on a fifty- 
fifty basis. In one year the budget 
doubled, and through 1986 it has in- 
creased annually as each side has striven 
to fulfill its 50 percent obligation, if not 
for a given year, then at least through 
the medium and long term. 

As any business executive will testify, 
however, any binational fifty-fifty joint 
venture is fraught with management 
problems. Since neither side can push 
through its will, much time must be 
devoted to building consensus and shap- 
ing compromise. In the long term there 
could have been a debilitating effect on 
the program since bold, new initiatives 
tend to be discouraged or watered down 
by compromise. 

The entry of the Japanese alumni as 
an additional pillar of support for the 
program beginning in 1982, the thirtieth 
anniversary year of the Japan program, 
contributed to softening this potentially 
negative effect. The alumni, with their 
fund-raising campaign to invite more 
Americans to Japan under the program, 
have added a new dimension to the prin- 
ciple of cost sharing and have enabled a 
significant expansion of the program on 
the American side. From the very begin- 
ning in 1951, the Japanese grantees— 
whose total number of 6000 is almost 
five times that of the 1300 Americans 
—consisted of graduate students, pro- 
fessors, young journalists, government 
officials, young businesspersons, graphic 


commissions name from “U.S. Educational Com- 


mission in Japan” to “Japan-U.S. Educational 
Commission,” the Japanese agreed that for practi- 
cal—honne—purposes, “Fulbright Program” in 
paranthesis could be used after the name of the 
commission since it was widely recognized in 
Japan. In this way, both the tatemae and honne of 
the situation have been served. 
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and performing artists, and other bright, 
ambitious Japanese from all fields and 
professions. The American side of the 
program, however, has been overwhelm- 
ingly academic. Alumni involvement 
has enabled American journalists, law- 
yers, government employees, and busi- 
nesspersons to receive Fulbright grants, 
giving the program a new breadth in 
keeping with the current state of Japan- 
United States relations. 

What are the factors that motivated 
the alumni and the Japanese public to 
respond so enthusiastically in support of 
the program? The program’s founder, 
Senator Fulbright, and others have won- 
dered why other countries with equally 
mature programs and with as many or 
more alumni could not carry out a 
similar fund-raising campaign in support 
of the program. The following analysis 
of the Japanese experience may provide 
part of the answer. 


THE TIME ELEMENT 


In 1982, 30 years after the establish- 
ment of the Fulbright program, many of 
the early alumni had reached their late 
fifties and early sixties, an age when, in 
Japan, one is at the peak of one’s career 
whether in business, government, or 
academe.? (Table | gives a sampling of 
the key positions occupied by alumni.) 
It was a time in the alumni’s lives for 


2. Included among the alumni are approxi- 
mately 1000 Japanese who received scholarships 
between 1949 and 1951 under the occupation. 
These scholarships are referred to as GARIOA 
(Government Aid and Relief in Occupied Areas) 
grants. With the signing of the Japanese-U.S. 
Peace Treaty in 1951, the agreement establishing 
the Fulbright program was signed on 26 August 
1951, superseding the GARIOA grants. The Japa- 
nese public identifies these two programs as 
essentially the same although GARIOAns take 
pride in being the first to go to the United States. 
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looking back, atime when the desire to 
contribute something to society was 
coupled with the economic means to do 
so. Looking back meant recollecting the 
stark, hungry days of the early 1950s, 
when many were still struggling to 
recover from the war, when America 
was the land of opportunity for the 
defeated but bright, ambitious Japanese, 
when three meals a day was far from 
assured—a sharp contrast to their cur- 
rent comfortable status as leaders of 
society. The thirtieth anniversary there- 
fore coincided with what could be called 
the golden period in the professional 
and personal lives of the Fulbrighters of 
the 1950s who became the natural leaders 
of the alumni movement.3 


THE CULTURAL FACTOR: ONGAESHI 


As important as the time element was 
the Japanese sense of ongaeshi, the 
concept of returning a favor that has 
been received. In a society where human 
relationships take priority over all else, 
receiving favors and returning obliga- 
tions permeate all aspects of life. Japa- 
nese speak of their on-jin, a person to 
whom one is particularly obligated for 
personal or professional reasons. Gift 
giving is one manifestation of ongaeshi, 
which pervades all sectors of society. 
One always gives a gift whether for an 


3. Had the anniversary occurred five or ten 
years later, many of these leaders in various 
sectors would have retired from their leadership 
roles, losing access to the staff support that they 
were able to utilize for the fund-raising campaign. 
As alumni have become younger, their perception 
of the Fulbright grant has changed, reflecting the 
political and economic changes in Japan and the 
political and economic differences between Japan 
and the United States. The younger alumni per- 
ceive the grant as the most prestigious among 
grants now available, and the economic benefits, 
“While appreciated, are not as crucial as they were 
_to the grantees of the 1950s and 1960s. 
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informal or formal visit. An office col- 
league always returns from a business or 
pleasure trip with a box of sweets for 
co-workers. There are two formal peri- _ 
ods during the year, summer and the 
year-end, when gifts are sent to those to 
whom one has been obligated, not only 
during the past year, but during one’s 
life up to that point—-a teacher, doctor, 
supervisor, business associate, or a mar- ' 
riage go-between. The fund-raising cam- 
paign was the perfect vehicle for grateful 
alumni to reciprocate the gift of the 
Fulbright grant they had received from 
the United States. “Ongaeshi” became a 
major slogan of the campaign and was 
readily grasped by the alumni and the 
public. It may have been the strongest 
single factor in the success of the fund- 
raising campaign.‘ 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Beginning in the 1970s, Japan’s eco- 
nomic growth leaped forward, with the 
yen rising as an international currency. 
Japanese began to travel abroad freely 
as businesspersons, tourists, and honey- 
mooners and for short-term study. By 
1980 the trade imbalance with the United 
States had grown to the point where 
daily newspapers were dominated by 
articles on economic frictions between 
the two countries. Many of the stories 
were American criticisms of Japan for 
the trade deficit, which was attributed 
not only to closed markets but to Japa- 


4, This strong ongaeshi feeling resulted in 
what alumni called the Sentimental Journey to the 
United States, in 1984, when approximately 100 
alumni and their families traveled to Washington, 
D.C., to express their appreciation to the U.S. 
government for the generosity bestowed on them 
as citizens of a defeated nation. They visited the 
White House and the Capitol, held a discussion 
with Senator Fulbright, then dispersed to the 
universities that they had attended as Fulbrighters. 
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TABLE 1 
KEY POSITIONS HELD BY JAPANESE ALUMNI, 1982-86 


Supreme Court, Including chief Justice 4 
Dist members 7 
Government officials 
Vice minister of foreign affairs 2 
Vice minister of education 2 
Vice minister of finance 1 
Ambassadors 35 
Senior officiais, including councilors, director-generals, directors 27 
University presidents, including six of the nine former imperial universities 23 
Business executivas, including presidents, vice-presidents, managing directors 45 
Media, including presidents, editors, editorial writers, television newscasters 27 
Writers, critics, commentators 14 


nese working too hard, saving too much, 
and not doing enough for developing 
countries. Such assertions were often 
put forth with disregard for the facts. 
Many of the stories reflected the wide 
perception gap about Japan held by the 
United States and by Japan itself. The 
United States regarded it as an economic 
giant, and Japan still regarded itself as a 
resource-poor, vulnerable country. The 
alumni were concerned by these develop- 
ments and believed that a fund-raising 
campaign to invite more Americans to 
Japan would be a concrete gesture of 
their concern that would contribute 
in the long term to better mutual 
understanding. 


THE INTERNATIONALIZATION 
OF JAPAN 


Together with Japan’s emergence as 
an economic power was the growing— 
and peculiarly Japanese—concern with 
the necessity for Japan to international- 
ize, whether in business, government, or 
academe. The meaning of “international- 
ization” varies according to the source, 
but frequently it refers to increasing the 
number of foreign students and scholars 
at Japanese universities, serving as a 
host family to foreigners, hiring foreign 


employees, liberalizing or opening up 
the financial market to foreign firms, 
and for cities other than Tokyo, building 
an international center-and attracting 
international conventions. This concern 
with becoming more international 
reflects the Japanese belief in their basic 
homogeneity and uniqueness going back 
to the days of the Tokugawa era when 
Japan closed itself off from the world 
for over 200 years. This belief in the 
necessity for Japan to internationalize, 
in accord with its economic status, in 
order to be respected by the world has 
been another element in the success of 
the fund-raising campaign, especially in 
regions outside Tokyo such as Fukuoka, 
Hiroshima, Sendai, and Okinawa where 
funds raised locally have been used to 
invite American Fulbrighters to that 
prefecture, a tangible sign of becoming 
more international. 


THE RIGHT LEADER 


Bringing together these diverse ele- 
ments was the right leader. The alumnus 
designated in 1982 by the Fulbright 
program commission and a group of 
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the factors described previously. He was 
a 1954 Fulbrighter at the University of 
Illinois who had served in the war and 
had worked for general headquarters 
during the occupation. At age 59 he was 
the chairman and chief executive officer 
of the Japanese subsidiary of a major 
American corporation that was known 
for its philanthropic activities in educa- 
tion in the United States and that gave 
him its blessings for Fulbright activities. 
He was an alumnus who believed the 
Fulbright grant had made a direct contri- 
bution to his successful career as an 
international businessman. Beyond this 
serendipity was an atypical—for Japa- 
nese—personality: dynamic and persua- 
-sive, he also had the ability in a status- 
conscious society ta quickly befriend 
either a secretary, the president of a 
bank, or a university president, coupled 
with a keen sense of timing. The Japa- 
nese found this Fulbright salesman irre- 
sistible while the Americans found him 
comfortable. 

This organizer or “head of the work- 
ing committee” was teamed with a titular 
chairman whose position as the presi- 
dent of a major newspaper was instantly 
recognizable throughout Japan and who 
provided valuable publicity for the Ful- 
bright program and the alumni move- 
ment. As a 1952 Fulbrighter at the 
University of Wisconsin, he bridged the 
gap between the last group to receive 
grants under Government Aid and Relief 
in Occupied Areas (see footnote 2) and 
the first Fulbright class in 1952. The 
alumni naturally rallied round these two 
complementary leaders. 


‘OTHER FACTORS 


Finally, the role of the commission 


-- and its secretariat must be mentioned. 


No extra staff were hired at any time. 
The same number of staff dating back to 
1972 carried on the expanded grant 
program and educational advising ser- 
vices while taking on the new tasks of 
organizing the alumni into nine regional 
associations and conducting the fund- 
raising campaign. As an American, I 
firmly believe that this was possible 
because of the conscientious and devoted 
Japanese staff, who embody the Japa- 
nese work ethic that continues to puzzle 
the world. 

The commission took a relatively 
minor role in the entire movement, one 
that could be described as acquiescence 
rather than active encouragement. 
Again, this reflects cultural differences 
and the equal cost sharing of the program 
by the two governments. Historically, 
philanthropy in general and participa- 
tion by the private sector in government 
activities have been actively encouraged 
in the United States. In Japan, philan- 
thropy is very new and began taking — 
hold only in the 1970s with the establish- 
ment of many foundations. It is still 
discouraged, however, by the tax laws. 
Similarly, the government, which has 
historically been paternalistic, and the 
private sector have been clearly separate 
with little overlapping. Given this back- 
ground, the Japanese government mem- 
bers of the commission seemed occasion- 
ally to view the alumni involvement in 
the program as somewhat of an intrusion 
that had to be tolerated because of the 
American government’s enthusiasm and 
encouragement, emanating not only from 
American commission members but 
from Washington, D.C., as well, and 
because of the Japanese government 
members’ realization of the intrinsic 
worth of alumni support for the 
program. 
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FULBRIGHT FOUNDATION 
ESTABLISHED 


On 31 March 1986 a new alumni 
Fulbright Foundation, formally named 
the Japan-United States Educational 
Exchange Promotion Foundation, was 
established to institutionalize perma- 
nently the alumni’s fund-raising for the 
Fulbright program. Since 1982 the 
alumni have received over $2.5 million, 
and they plan to fund 10 to 12 awards to 
Americans each year, with an approxi- 
mate value of $500,000. Beginning as a 
thirtieth-anniversary event in 1982, the 
fund-raising developed a momentum of 
its own, due to the crucial factors des- 
cribed, until it evolved into a permanent 
foundation. 

After five years, U.S. government 
funding for the program is again on the 
wane because of the Gramm-Rudman 
deficit-reduction bill. In Japan, too, 
budgets have ceased to grow because of 
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the administrative reform movement. 
Therefore support for the program by 
the alumni’s Fulbright Foundation takes 
on an even more significant role. The 
two governments, however, cannot af- 
ford to become complacent about this 
support, for erosion of government sup- 
port for a program to which the alumni 
have devoted so much effort may well 
have a negative impact on future 
fund-raising. | 

The applicability of the Japanese 
experience in multiple cost sharing to 
other Fulbright programs will depend 
on the nature of the host country’s 
relationship with the United States and 
the unique national environment in 
which each program operates. What can 
be concluded, however, is that alumni 
involvement in the Fulbright program 
of any country can only have a positive 
catalytic effect on the program as a 
whole. 
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The Fulbright Program 
in Africa, 1946 to 1986 


By ADELAIDE M. CROMWELL 


ABSTRACT: The history of the Fulbright program in Africa is one of 
slowly growing political and economic interest in the continent and an 
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N addressing the concluding luncheon 
commemorating the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the Fulbright program, Sen- 
ator Fulbright clearly articulated the 
rationale for its existence: 


As World War II was ending... in order to 
create a consistency for the concept of a 
United Nations we needed a program of this 
kind in which people from all over the world 
would come to know one another and to 
understand and respect the traditions and 
cultures and values of other people.! 


At this meeting, Davidson Nicol, 
executive director of the United Nations 
Institute for Training and Research, 
reminded the group that “for the first 
time in modern times, the small nations 
of Africa and Asia have acquired mem- 
bership in the community of nations 
with a voice in all matters of concern to 
them. ... The Afro-Asian states,” he 
felt, “have introduced flexibility into 
world affairs and have helped to reverse 
the trend toward giobal bi-polarity.”2 

It is apparent that the Fulbright pro- 
gram would have its greatest challenge 
in implementing the expectations of 
Senator Fulbright within the context 
described by Dr. Nicol. For at the time 
of its conceptualization, most of Africa, 
except Liberia, Ethiopia, and the Repub- 
lic of South Africa, was still colonized 
and therefore not free to enter into such 
meaningful relations with the United 
States. However, a cautious inquiry into 
the opportunities for such a program 
was initiated in the 1950s by Alan Pifer, 
then executive director of the British 
Fulbright Commission, who made a 
long survey trip to Africa on behalf of 


1. Robert J. Armbruster, ed., A Process of 
Global Enlightenment, International Education: 
Link for Human Understanding (Washington, 
DC: Board of Foreign Scholarships, 1976), p. 5. 

2. Ibid., p. 22. 


the commission to see how the Fulbright 
program could best serve the then British 
territories in Africa.3 

But, understandably, in the United 
States Africa had not been viewed as an ` 
important concern for foreign policy.4 — 
In 1939, for example, when World War 
II began, the United States had only 
three legations, three consulates general, 
eight consulates, and one consulate 
agency in all of Africa. It was not until 
1943 that a separate office of African 
affairs was organized within the Bureau 
of Near Eastern, South Asian and Afn- 
can Affairs. In 1950, Assistant Secretary 
of State George C. McGhee made the 
first high-level declaration of American 
policy toward Africa—and five years 
later when, as a spin-off of World War 
II, programs of African studies were 
under way in American universities, the 
Department of State began to send from 
one to four foreign service officers a year 
to these universities for a year of aca- 
demic study of Africa. 

The history of the Fulbright program 
in sub-Saharan Africa is one of slowly 
growing political and academic interest 
in the continent and an adjustment to 
the radical political and social changes 
occurring there, with the emergence 
after 1960 of 26 independent political 
entities.5 The challenge of Africa for the 


3. Fulbright Alumni Association, Newsletter, 
9(1):1 (Winter 1986). 

4. Vernon McKay, “American Interest in 
Africa,” in Vernon McKay, ed., Africa in the 
United States (New York: MacFadden-Bartell, 
1967), pp. 10 ff. 

5. As the subsequent data will verify, the 
Fulbright program in Africa adjusted to the 
political demarcations of the continent then fol- 
lowed by the Department of State, beginning with 
an endeavor to include the entire continent— 
except for Egypt, which was considered a part of 
the Near East and Southeast Asia—and gradually 
altering the lines to suit practical and political 
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cultural programs of the United States 
is, therefore, that alchough Africa has 
rapidly minimized its political and eco- 
nomic ties to Europe and Great Britain 
and is ostensibly outside the orbit of a 
direct East-West conflict, it remains a 
factor to be counted toth politically and 
economically in foreign policy and 
uniquely as the original home of a large 
and increasingly vozal sector of the 
American public. 

A review of the Fulbright program in 
Africa reveals the endeavors to face 
these changes, intensified by the desire 
of the United States to recognize each 
political entity, no matter how young or 
fragile, as worthy of its attention and 
friendship—an expectation reciprocated 
by these small, fragile African countries. 
Almost every innovacion in the imple- 
mentation of the Fulbright program, 
deliberately or coincidentally, has been 
designed to address the changes in Africa 
as well as in much of the so-called Third 
World while at the same time following 
its own directive of avoiding all appear- 
ances of cultural imperialism and keeping 
the program free of either political or 
bureaucratic interference.® 

As the sine qua non of a meaningful 
academic exchange program is the exis- 


reality. Consequently, it was possible to confine a 


discussion of Africa to Africasouth cf the Sahara— 
further divided into Anglophone, Francophone, 
and Lusaphone countries—though this did vio- 
lence, perhaps, to the realizy of geography and 
alignments on the continen: as expressed in the 
United Nations or the Organization of African 
Unity. Independence aside, 47 countries including 
the Malagasy Republic and excluding Egypt and 
the Canary and the Seychel/es Islands constitute 
Africa today, foreign policy objectives often dic- 
tating which country will or will not be included in 
the Fulbright program. 

6. Board of Foreign Sctolarships, A Quarter 
Century: The American Adventure ir Academic 
Exchange (Washington, DC: Department of State, 
1971), pp. 25-26. 


tence of a university or institution of 
higher learning, Africa has presented a 
formidable problem. Other than Fourah 
Bay College in Sierra Leone, started in 
1827, and the Liberia College of Liberal 
and Fine Arts and Science, started in 
1862 and acquiring university status in 
1951, there was no university in Africa 
south of the Sahara and north of the 
Republic of South Africa before 1946. 
At that time the Universities of Khar- 
toum in the Sudan and Makerere in 
Uganda were established.” During the 
next few years universities were rapidly 
established in Africa—in Ghana, Nigeria, 
the Belgian Congo, and Southern Rho- 
desia. But to a large extent the professors 
were expatriates whose citizenship and 
long-term careers lay in the metropoles 
from which they came. Within these 
strictures, the Fulbright program for 
Africa has functioned as have other 
sections of the program. 

The grantees to and from Africa are 
also processed through the Institute of 
International Education for the ex- 
change of students; through the Council 
for International Exchange of Scholars 
in the preliminary selection of American 
lecturers and research scholar candi- 


7. In the Republic of South Africa, higher 
education for nonwhites had been under the 
control of the English-language universities. 
Therefore, many nonwhites enrolled in the Univer- 
sities of South Africa, Cape Town, Witwatersrand, 
Rhodes, and Natal. Fort Hare, started in 1916 and 
incorporated in 1923, was for Africans from any 
tribe. In 1951 it was annexed to Rhodes. In 1959, 
all non-Europeans not registered by 1 January 
1959 were barred from entering any white institu- 
tion except the Medical School at Natal and 
correspondence classes at the University of South 
Africa. In March 1960, the first Bantu college was 
opened. Fort Hare was now exclusively for Xosa- 
speaking students. See Martena Sasnett and Inez 
Sepmeyer, Educational Systems of Africa, Interpre- 
tations for Use in Evaluations of Academic Cre- 
dentials (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1966), p. 1070. 
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dates, and in the day-to-day operation 
and administration of the exchange pro- 
gram for research scholars and lecturers 
from abroad; and through the Office of 
International Education within the 
Department of Education for the Ex- 
change of Teachers Program.® 

Academic exchanges with Africa are 
managed internally by the Africa Branch 
of the Academic Exchanges Division of 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. This branch has four program 
officers and two program assistants who 
function under a chief and whose respon- 
sibilities are programmatically rather 
than geographically assigned.’ 


8. The Department of Education administers 
the Foreign Area and Language Training Program 
through the Office of International Education. 
The program is designed “to promote and improve 
foreign language training and area studies in 
American universities. ... Grants available under 
this program include doctoral dissertation research 
abroad, faculty research abroad, group projects 
abroad and grants to bring foreign curriculum 
consultants from Africa to the United States... . 
These programs are different from other Fulbright- 
Hays activities in that their objective is research 
and training with no provisions for lecturing 
assignments overseas or for direct exchanges.” 
The Teacher Exchange Program was moved to the 
United States Information Agency about a year 
ago. 

9. Currently, the staff responsibilities 
are allocated among the following programs: 
UCLA-Somalia Project; University of California 
(Berkeley)-University of Nairobi Project; African- 
American Issues Centez; U.S. Lecturers Program; 
U.S. Senior Research Scholars Program; Junior 
Staff Development/African Student Program; 
American African Educational Foundation Pro- 
gram (South African Students); American Studies 
Research Fellowship Program; University Affilia- 
tions Program; Francophone/ Lusophone Africa 
Summer EFL [English as a Foreign Language] 
Institute; South Africa Long-Term EFL Training 
Project; Georgetown University’s South African 
Lawyers Program; U.S. Student Program; African 
Senior Research Scholars Program; African 
Scholars-in-Residence (Lecturers) Program: 
Teachers, Technology, Texts Program. 


At the outset, the Fulbright program 
included the entire continent exclusive 
of Egypt. But beginning in 1974, the 
countries of North Africa—Morocco, 
Libya, Tunisia—have been part of the 
Near East and South Asia branch of the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. In the earlier period, between 
1949 and 1971, 565 U.S. citizens went as 
Fulbright grantees to 38 countries in 
Africa, the largest number—85—to Ni- 
geria, 58 to Uganda, 52 to Morocco, 41 
to Liberia, 34 to Ghana, 32 to Zambia, 
and 30 to the Republic of South Africa. 
The Canary Islands, the Central African 
Republic, Equatorial Guinea, Gabon, 
Portuguese Guinea, Mauritania, Mauri- 
tius, Niger, South-West Africa—or 
Namibia—Togo, and Upper Volta had 
no U.S. academic exchange grantees 
during this period. However, each Afri- 
can political entity, with the exception 
of St. Helena and the Seychelles Islands, 
sent at least | citizen for research, teach- 
ing, or practical experience. The largest 
number, 242, came from Kenya;!9 Nige- 
ria sent 163; Uganda, 163; the Republic 
of South Africa, 156; and Morocco, 137. 

Between 1964 and 1976, the Foreign 
Area and Language Program awarded 
grants administered by the Fulbright 
program to African nationals and U.S. 
citizens to pursue educational goals not 
necessarily requiring a university affil- 
lation. Accordingly, grants to pursue 
research for doctoral dissertations 
were made for 16 students working in 
Morocco, 13 in Kenya, 11 in Tanzania, 
and 9 in Nigeria. Grants were also made 
for faculty members to work in Africa; 
the largest numbers of faculty, 7 and 5, 
worked in Nigeria and Ethiopia, respec- 
tively. Group projects of shorter dura- 

10. This number represents those students 
brought in 1957 to the United States on a highly 


publicized and accelerated program by Tom 
Mboya, a labor leader and politician in Kenya. 
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tion, such as seminars and workshops, 
were conducted in Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Kenya, Lesotho, Nigeria, and Tunisia. 
Twenty awards to curriculum consul- 
tants from Africa to come to the United 
States were made, the largest number, 
11, to Nigerians. 

The availability of federal funds did 
much to facilitate the growth of African 
studies programs in the United States 
from two universities, Northwestern and 
Boston, in the 1950s to 20 or 25 major 
universities today, thereby expanding 
the pool of students and scholars eligible 
for and interested enough to seek an 
opportunity to study cr work in Africa." 

Only one country in Africa, Liberia, 
has a binational commissicn to admin- 
ister the Fulbright program.!2 Started in 
1964 by an executive agreement between 
the governments of the United States 
and Liberia as the United States Educa- 
tional and Cultural Foundation, this 
foundation determines the policies and 
programs through a binationel board of 
directors composed of four U.S. and 
four Liberian citizens. The U.S. ambas- 
sador to Liberia serves as ex officio 
chairman of the board and appoints all 
U.S. members to it; the minister of 
foreign affairs of the Liberian govern- 
ment appoints the Liberian members. 
The day-to-day maragement of the 
foundation is handled by a board- 
appointed executive director who is a 
United States citizen aad who is assisted 
by a small staff. 


11. See Adelaide C. Hill, “African Studies 
Programs in the United States,” ir. Africa in the 
United States, ed. McKay, rp. 65-88, for an early 
history of the development of these programs. 
Another twenty or so programs exist in the 
colleges and universities. 

12. Other programs in sub-Saharan Africa are 
typically supervised by one-person United 
States Information Service posts rather than by 
commissions. 


THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 
IN THE 1970s 


The decade of the 1970s became a 
watershed for the Fulbright program in 
Africa. With North African countries 
no longer a responsibility of the African 
Branch, sub-Saharan Africa was given 
greater attention. A member of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, Mr. 
John H. Carley, attorney-at-law with 
Rogers and Wells, visited Liberia, Ghana, 
Nigeria, Ethiopia, Uganda, and Kenya 
in October 1971. Ethnic Heritage Sem- 
inars in Africa were added to the Seminar 
Programs of the Office of Education in 
1972. In early 1973 a second member of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, Dr. 
Peter Sammartino, chancellor of Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University, visited 
Liberia, the Cameroons, Gabon, Zaire, 
Kenya, Ethiopia, and the Sudan. In 
addition, as the second American Lin- 
coln Lecturer of the Fulbright program, 
Mr. John H. Updike, the distinguished 
author, conducted seminars and infor- 
mal sessions with groups in Ghana, 
Nigeria, Tanzania, Kenya, and Ethiopia. 
His lecture topics included “the art of 
fiction” and “the adequacy of the Euro- 
pean form of novel to express either 
African or American forms of reality.” 
According to the eleventh Annual 
Report of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships, Mr. Updike’s lectures stimulated 
interest in courses in American literature 
in African universities, which by then 
had become a priority of the Board. 

In 1974 the Board expressed a desire 
to bring more Africans in the humanities 
to the United States as lecturers. As 
reported in the Annual Report of De- 
cember 1976, for the first time emphasis 
on educational exchange with Africa 
was highlighted. Another member of the 
Board, Dr. Robert Osgood, dean of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
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International Studies, made a trip to 
Liberia, Nigeria, Tanzania, and the Re- 
public of South Africa in August 1976. 
Excerpts from Dean Osgood’s report to 
the Board and included in the fourteenth 
Annual Report give testimony to the 
changing African scene as it affected the 
Fulbright program: | 


Education at all levels is viewed as a vital 
national resource in that it produces the 
people with the necessary skills and knowl- 
edge to validate the country’s status as an 
independent nation on the road to modern 
development.'3 


Furthermore, he saw and reported the 
African universities as being - 


at the top or near the top of the institutional 
prestige ladder . . . able to retain their 
integrity as independent academic institu- 
tions with distinct and fairly high profes- 
sional standards and a good measure of 
academic freedom... . To meet their aca- 
demic needs the universities look to American 


higher education as a model and as a source 


of academic aid.... 


The Fulbright-Hays exchanges between the 
United States and Africa . . . have been 
highly successful. Whether they have involved 
students or senior scholars, whether they 
have been short-term or long-term, . . . they 
have enriched the knowledge and compre- 
hension of national cultures and societies on 
- both sides and have created and consolidated 
personal and professional ties across national 
boundaries. They have preserved and en- 
hanced the reputation of American education 
and indirectly of American society regardless 
of differences between political systems... . 
To have been a Fulbright student or scholar 
is a mark of distinction. The Fulbright-Hays 
Program in Africa has been an unqualified 
success by any reasonable standard . .. and 
has admirably fulfilled the central purpose of 
the Mutual Educational and. Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961. 


13. Annual Report (Washington, DC: Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, 1976), pp. 5-6. 


Anticipating the concerns of the next 
decade, Dean Osgood also believed that 


in spite of the importance of other kinds of 
unilateral aid programs, the Fulbright Pro-. 
gram would play a unique role in Africa even 
in countries like Nigeria which are investing 
heavily in their own educational programs 
and in the utilization of foreign education 
and scholars. 


It would have been instructive to 
know what weaknesses, if any, Dean 


- Osgood saw in the Fulbright program in 


Africa or where it needed strengthening 
or alteration. Unfortunately, if he made 
such observations in his complete report, 
they were not, perhaps understandably, 
included in the excerpts of the Annual 
Report to the Board. 

Africa did seem to be receiving greater 
attention. In 1978, when the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships was moved from 
the Department of State to the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency, the latter 
had as its director John Reinhardt, a 
black American and former ambassador 
to Nigeria. Also, the newly formed Ful- 
bright Alumni Association at its first 
national convention, in 1978 in Washing- 
ton, included among its lecturers Francis 
A. Dennis, ambassador from Liberia, 
who expressed the hope that more Ful- 
bright participants would choose to go 
to Africa. The same year, in May, Dr. J. 
Archie Hargraves, president of the Insti- 
tute for International Development in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and a member 
of the Board, visited Liberia, Nigeria, 
the Republic of South Africa, and Zam- 
bia and reported that “throughout Afri- 
ca, returned exchange grantees are the 


new leaders and becoming very clearly 
so!"14 | . : 


14. Report on Exchanges (Washington, DC: 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, 1978), p. 4. 
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It was during 1978 that an important 
new initiative was introduced into the 
Fulbright program that would have a 
significant impact on African exchanges. 
The Hubert H. Humphrey North/South 
Fellowship Program was started in the 
Carter administration “to enhance the 
professional capabilities of midcareer 
public servants and managers from the 


developing world who are dedicated to | 


careers in public service.” The recipients 
were to study in small groups at institu- 
tions in the United States for one year of 
postgraduate work on problem-solving 
projects in order to reap the benefits of 
shared experiences. The program was to 
be administered by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, with the final selec- 
tion of candidates made by the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. The average cost 
was $19,000 per fellow. - 

Selections were made in June 1979, 
and fellows began their study the fol- 
lowing September. In all, 27 fellows 
representing. 24 countries from Africa, 
Latin America, Asia, and the Middle 
East were enrolled in 11 universities; 5 of 
the fellows were from Africa. African 
fellows were chosen to pursue one of 
four fields—agriculture, health and 
nutrition, planning and resource man- 
agement, or public administration. By 
1986, the number of Humphrey fellows 
from Africa had grown to 53, or 36 per- 
cent, of a total of 147 fellows worldwide. 

Beginning in 1979, data were given on 
the academic fields in which the various 
Fulbright grantees intended to work: 
the humanities, including the fine arts; 
the social sciences; education; physical 
and natural sciences. From the annual 
' reports, it is impossible to extrapolate 
the specific African interest of the Ameri- 
cans, except in one or two fields, and 
virtually impossible to separate the Afri- 
cans from other foreign nationals. But it 
is clear that two U.S. citizens received 


grants in the field of African history, 
and five in African languages; four for- 
eign nationals received grants to study 
African history and two to study African 
languages. | 

By the middle 1970s, with the geo- 
graphical limits now encompassing 43 
countries and two islands, 37 U.S. Ful- 
brighters went to Africa, the largest 
number—7—to Nigeria, the next largest— 
5—to Ghana, and 4 to Liberia. The 
same year, 1974-75, 125 Fulbright grant- 
ees came from Africa, the largest num- 
ber, 19, from the Republic of South 
Africa, followed by Nigeria with 18, 
Ghana with 9, and Tanzania and Zaire 
with 8 each. 

At the end of the decade the figures 
continued to increase, though the coun- 
tries of choice reflected some altered 
political realities. In 1978-79, 52 U.S. 
citizens went to Africa as Fulbrighters; 8 
went to Nigeria, 8 to Kenya, and 4 to 
Senegal. None went to the Republic of 
South Africa or Uganda and only | to 
Ghana. Coming to the United States the 
same year were 165 Africans, including 
25 from the Republic of South Africa, 
16 from Tanzania, and 12 each from 
Zambia and Liberia. 

At about the same time—fiscal year 
1978-——under the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 17 Americans 
went to Africa to work on dissertations, 
three faculty to do research, and 65 
others on three group projects. Zaire 
was the locus for four doctoral projects 
and Kenya for three. Only five Africans 
came to the United States that year as 
curriculum consultants—three from 
Ghana and one each from Nigeria and 
Togo. 


THE 1980s AND 
THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


In October 1980, the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships and the International Com- 
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munication Agency sponsored a confer- 
ence, “The Fulbright Program in the 
Eighties,” at the Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center for Scholars in Washing- 
ton, D.C. During the meetings there was 


a clear expression of concern for issues ` 


relevant to Africa such as these: Could 
the Fulbright program be adjusted to 
reflect the new role of developing nations 
in international contexts or their new 
role as countries where development is 
the predominant goal? Could the pro- 
gram take a developmental orientation 
without distorting its first purposes? 
Should the program attempt to cover 
the entire world, or should it focus on a 
smaller number.of countries and on the 
basis of what criteria?! Africa, particu- 
larly, with its great size, numerous coun- 
tries, and still developing institutions of 
higher learning, underscored the need to 
consider additional: mechanisms for 
implementing academic changes that 
would be mutually beneficial. x. 
Some participants refused to recom- 
mend curtailing the program in'Africa 
in spite of its many obstacles. On the 
contrary, they reasoned that the pro- 
gram would have to be the important 
means for “developing and sustaining the 
capacity of United States scholars to in- 
terpret societies other than their own.”!6 
The 1980s, therefore, was not to be a 
period of retrenchment for the Fulbright 
program in Africa. Although the Africa 
Branch now could conceivably have 
programs in 46 political entities, .it is 
possible to measure quantitatively, if 
not qualitatively, the impact the aca- 
demic exchange program is having in 
Africa in the 1980s simply by identifying 
the countries from which the largest 


15. “The Fulbright Program in the Eighties: 
Summary of Conference Proceedings” (Pamphlet, 
Board of Foreign Scholarships’ and the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency, [19807]), pp. 7-10. 

16. Ibid. 


number of Africans come and, con- 
versely, the countries to which U.S. 
scholars most often choose to go. 
= It would be tempting to make a 
detailed correlation between the figures 
for specific countries and foreign policy 
directives. Some countries seemed never 
to have grantees. Others—Nigeria, South 
Africa—were favored continuously; still 
others once favored have not: partici- 
pated in the academic exchange during 
this period. But since the recommenda- 
tions of the Wilson Conference, a certain 
pattern or trend is, in fact, discernable: 
Until the 1980s, the Fulbright program 
extended to fewer than half the countries 
in sub-Saharan Africa. With significant 
increases in funds beginning in 1982, the 
program has expanded remarkably. In 
1984, 35 countries were: involved; in 
1985, 36; and in 1986, 41. The program 
has been largest in those countries that 
are largest or of greatest interest geopo- 
litically to the United States. In rank 
order, the total program—combining 
grantees from the country and American 
grantees to the country—has been larg- 
est in these countries: Nigeria, South 
Africa, Kenya, Tanzania, and Liberia. 
However, the structure of the program 
has varied quite significantly among 
these countries. A balanced: program, 
with several grants in each category of 
programming, is found with ‘Nigeria; 
this program includes U.S. lecturers, 
senior research scholars, and students in 
Nigeria and Nigerian lecturers, senior 
research scholars, and students in the 
United States. By contrast, the program 
with South Africa has been very one- 
sided, with 94 percent of the grants 
going to South African graduate stu-’ 
dents to study in the United States.!’ 
Finally, the program with Liberia has 


' 17. After 1981 no grants were made to U.S. 


citizens to go to South Africa. 
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been larger than the size of that country 
would predict because of the bilateral 
agreement of 1964, which stipulated 
atypically large budgets for the program 
through 1999. 

Another measure of the possible influ- 
ence of the Fulbright program can be 
detected from the Hubert H. Humphrey 
North/South Fellowships. Since this 
program was inaugurated in 1978-79, 
the number of grantees has varied from 
5 the first year to 51 in 1985. In 1983 
there was a slight decline from the 
previous year, from 49 to 29. In all, 219 
Humphrey fellows have participated in 
the program through the year 1984-85, 
the largest number—21—from Tanza- 
nia, followed by Ghana with 18 and 
Liberia with 16. | 

The pattern to date has consisted of 1 
or 2 persons from a few countries—only 
4 countries in 1979, but as many as 26 in 
1984. E 

Since the Wilson Conference, three 
other potentially important programs 
have been initiated: the University Affili- 
ation Grants Program for Sub-Sahaharan 
Africa, the African-American Issues 
Center Program, and the South African 
Higher Education Program for Politi- 
cally Disadvantaged Students from 
South Africa.!8 

The University Affiliation Program 
was started in 1982 as a pilot program 
linking 13 universities in the United 
States with universities in Africa. The 


18. The educational program for politically 
disadvantaged South African students is not a 
Fulbright exchange program and does not require 
that the Board of Foreign Scholarships select each 
student. It is coordinated by the International 
Institute of Education, but it is important to note 
because it is a special initiative responding to acute 
circumstances not unlike the airlift sponsored by 
Tom Mboya, mentioned earlier. In 1986, 250 
students in the program were studying at 168 U.S. 
colleges and universities. 


universities in the United States were 
selected on a competitive basis for a 
seed-money grant of $50,000 funded 
under the Fulbright program to be ex- 
pended within three years. The grants — 
were intended to promote and strengthen 
the international ties of universities, to 
foster a climate for collaborative re- 
search, and to support guest lectureships 
by faculty from abroad on American 
university campuses. 

Some 24 universities in the United 
States have affiliated with 22 universities 
in Africa, Beginning in 1983, the Univer- 
sity Affiliation Program became world- 
wide. And since its inception, 100 grants 
have been awarded to American colleges 
and universities and affiliated foreign 
institutions. It is important to note that 
what was started to strengthen the United 
States’ ties to the academic communities 
in Africa is now seen to have comparable 
value in other parts of the world. 

In 1983 the African-American Issues 
Center was proposed, as a response to 
the similar purpose of broadening aca- 
demic ties to Africa. On the basis of a 
national competition, a grant of $250,000 
was made to a consortium including 
Boston University, Harvard University, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology “to foster collaborative research 
and policy dialogue between African 
and American scholars on critical issues 
in the areas of economic development, 
constitutionalism and communica- 
tion.”!? Boston University’s African Cen- 
ter was responsible for the overall man- 
agement and for organizing activities in 
the area of economic development. The 
Harvard University Center for Interna- 


19. Boston University, Harvard University, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
“A Proposal to the United States Information and 
Communication Agency for the Study of African- 
American Issues” (1983), p. 1. 
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tional Affairs’ African Research Pro- 
gram was to be responsible for activities 
in the area of constitutionalism, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s 
Center of International Studies was to 
coordinate activities in the area of com- 


munications. An additional grant of . 


$131,501 was made in 1985 to this 
consortium. 

Since July 1986, three new programs 
have been launched for South Africa: 
the Georgetown University South Afri- 
can Lawyers Program, an M.A. degree 
program for black lawyers to develop 
their clinical and advocacy skills and 
therefore enhance their potential to qual- 
ify as advocates in the Supreme Court of 
South Africa; a summer institute for 25 
high school teachers of English; and a 
full academic year of training for a 
smaller number of similar teachers. 


THE PROGRAM AND 
ITS PARTICIPANTS 


As the Fulbright program was and in 
many respects continues to be evaluated 
according to the status of the scholars 
who have been grantees, it is therefore 
appropriate to apply this criterion to the 
program in Africa. Although distin- 
guished black American scholars such 
as John Hope Franklin, the historian, 
and Andrew Brimmer, the economist, 
have been grantees, neither chose to go 
to Africa. The only nationally prominent 
American Fulbright alumnus, at this 
writing, who went to Africa is John 
Updike, the author. However, although 
precise figures are not accessible, it is 
more or less general knowledge that 
many outstanding American Africanists 
were able as students to acquire data for 
their dissertations ard later as scholars 
to do further work in Africa under the 
Fulbright program. 


Similarly, while it goes beyond the 
scope of this article to endeavor to 
identify Africans of national prominence 
who have been Fulbright grantees, the 
late Dr. Kenneth Dike, the outstanding 
historian and educator from Nigeria, 
and Dr. J.H.K. Nketia, the Ghanaian 
musicologist, come easily to mind. 
Others of prominence—all from the 
University of Abidjan—are the Rector 
M. Bakary Toure; dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine, Antoine Yangui-Angate; and 
dean of the Faculty of Science, Asseypo 
Hauhouot. 

There are, it must be admitted, hurdles 
and handicaps facing the American 
scholar in Africa—beyond the general 
unfamiliarity with the continent. The 
inhospitableness of its climate in many 
areas, the hazards to health, the inade- 
quacy of its housing, the uncertainty of 
its transportation, the frequent political 
turmoil, and the lack of resources for the 
scholar—books, library and laboratory 
equipment, and sometimes sufficient 
numbers of scholars with similar inter- 
ests or leisure to provide a collegial 
environment—are deterrents to one’s 
voluntarily seeking an overseas experi- 
ence. But these liabilities must be seen in 
relation to the excitement of being on 
the ground floor, a pioneer, in the devel- 
opment of new countries: working with 
a nascent national theater or a new 
school of journalism, introducing educa- 
tional television, advising on the utiliza- 
tion of audiovisual educational materials, 
or participating in important pioneering 
agricultural experiments. Some such pro- 
jects include exploring the effects of 
seasonal fluctuations in Lesotho’s food 
supply and work requirements on the 
health and productivity of its agri- 
cultural labor force; establishing a 
school of business administration, in- 
cluding an endowed chair in banking 
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and finance, in Zambia or building the 
curriculum and popularizing the courses 
at the existing but still developing School 
of Education in Calabar, Nigeria; recon- 
structing a hospital in the war-torn city 
of Kampala; having one’s own national 
art show in Senegal; experimenting with 
a wide variety of music and art forms; 
and on and on. There is often the mere 
joy of being needed and appreciated, 
which goes beyond the frustrations of 
bureaucratic red tape and environmental 
difficulties. 

Most African grantees from graduate 
students to senior scholars return to 
their countries to centers of prominence, 
usually the capital or certainly an impor- 
tant city, and therefore are in a position 
to exert influence beyond their academic 
setting. At the same time, from their 
university base, they are in a position to 
play an important role in the develop- 
ment of the minds of the most promising 
students likely to be the future leaders of 
their countries. Indeed, one significant 
criterion for selection has been the poten- 
tial multiplier effect, the probability that 
a grantee would share his or her experi- 
ence with many others on returning 
home. 


THE FISCAL PICTURE IN THE 1980s 


Between 1982 and 1986 appropria- 
tions for Africa were allocated to three 
major divisions: (1) Country Programs, 
in Liberia and the Republic of South 
Africa; (2) Regional Programs, which 
include U.S. lecturers, U.S. senior 
researchers, U.S. students, African lec- 
turers, African senior researchers, and 
African students; and (3) Institutional 
Programs, including the African-Ameri- 
can Issues Center, the UCLA-Somalia 
Project, the University of California- 
University of Nairobi Project, University 
Linkages, summer institutes for teachers 
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of English as a foreign language, and 
Orientation Programs. With the theoret- 
ical focus still all of sub-Saharan Africa 
but excluding those countries that are 
not given formal diplomatic recognition 
by the United States such as Angola, the 
fiscal picture is as follows. 

From 1982 to 1986 $34,787,299 was 
spent, the lowest amount—$5,450,898— 
in 1982 and the highest amount— 
$8,348,999-——in 1986. 

The Institutional Programs have 
varied as to type and year of funding. 
Allocations reflect an understandable 
but not exactly smooth adjustment to 
political reality, for Liberia and the 
Republic of South Africa remain the 
only countries with specific allocations. 
The rest of the continent is programmed 
regionally, permitting flexibility, on the 
one hand, and simultaneously addressing 
the worrisome question of concentration 
versus dispersal, on the other. 

The largest sums are spent on bringing 
African students to the United States— 
$1,373,218 in 1982, rising to $3,794,630 
in 1986—and on sending U.S. lecturers 
to Africa—peak funding of $1,924,555 
in 1985, dropping slightly to $1,825,270 
in 1986. There is a substantial gap 
between the amount spent to bring 
African lecturers and senior researchers 
to the United States—$430,000 in 1982, 
rising to $985,200 in 1986—and the 
amount spent to send U.S. lecturers and 
senior researchers to Africa—$ 1,444,870 
in 1982, rising to $2,075,270 in 1986. 
While the allocations favor more U.S. 
senior scholars, African students far 
exceed the number of American students 
going to the continent. In 1986, for 
example, $3,794,630 was spent to sup- 
port 326 African students in the United 
States, while $461,500 was spent on 36 
American students in Africa.” 


20. The higher figure of $3,794,630 can be 
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CONCLUSION 


Some concluding observations are 
instructive in anticipating future devel- 
opments. Academic exchanges have ex- 
panded significantly in recent years. 
Expenditures in fiscal year 1985 exceeded 
those in the previous year by 23 percent. 
In 1985, 36 of the potential 45 nations 
participated in the Fulbright program. 
Still, much more should be spent as the 
opportunities for expansion seem limit- 
less in meeting the high priority now 
placed on education in Africa and be- 
cause of its relative immunity from 
political interference. At the same time, 
greater effort must be made to recruit 
American candidates for all priority 
lecturing assignments in Africa—through 
expanded but still carefully targeted 
publicity. Efforts should be made to 
address some of the negative aspects of 
an African experience mentioned earlier — 
housing, transportation, and laboratory 
and library inadequacies. Younger 
American scholars whose availability 
might be greater than that of senior 


scholars should have the opportunity to - 


participate in the program by way of 
more short-term assignments. 


used for African students because this figure 


includes students from Scuth Africa and Liberia 
added to the Regional Program for African 
students. 


Today, the Republic of South Africa 
presents the greatest challenge to the 
credibility and potentiality of the Ful- 
bright program in Africa as the clearest 
example of conflict between the scholarly 
concerns of the U.S. academic com- 
munity and the foreign policy directives 
of the U.S. government. For as long as 
truth and freedom are denied in every 
political, economic, and social sphere of 
South Africa and, despite this, the U.S. 
government policy seeks to maintain an 
engagement with that country, it will be 
impossible to achieve even minimally 
the goals of the Fulbright program—to 
know, respect, and understand each 
other’s values, traditions, and cultures. 
Almost 75 years ago, long before Senator 
Fulbright saw the wisdom and value of 
academic exchange in maintaining world 
peace, W.E.B. DuBois warned that the 
problem of the twentieth century was 
the color line.2! In South Africa, where 
all colors clash, it is imperative that the 
integrity of the scholar and scholarly 
inquiry be asserted and protected—that 
no compromises be made—either for 
short-term or long-term political ends. 
To do otherwise would make a mockery 
of the Fulbright program and repudiate . 
the value and power of the scholar in a 
world of conflict. 


21. W.E.B. DuBois, The Souls of the Black 
Folk (New York: New American Library, 1969), 
p. 78. 
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Educational Exchange in Latin America 
By MAURICE A. STERNS 


ABSTRACT: Since its inception three decades ago, the Fulbright program 
in Latin America has aided individual students and Latin American 
educational institutions alike. The binational Fulbright commissions that 
select participants have earned a reputation for autonomy and fairness and 
have encouraged innovative programs such as cost sharing, state-of-the-art 
seminars, and flexible tenure provisions for U.S. scholars teaching in Latin 
America. As the U.S. and Latin American university systems have 
increasingly converged, Fulbright has also helped to introduce and 
promote such U.S. concepts as university-based research and decentralized 
higher education, as well as Latin American university commitment to 
social outreach. Yet some problems remain. These include competition 
from European and Soviet exchange programs, inadequate contact among 
Fulbright scholars now in the United States, and failure to maintain 
contact with Fulbright alumni once they have returned home. Further 
institution building in the Latin American educational sector also deserves 
greater support. The existing binational commissions provide an excellent 
model for the cooperation needed to address these problems, and they 
underscore the important role that Fulbright can continue to play in Latin 
America. 


Maurice A. Sterns is executive director of the International Institute for Advanced 
Studies, an international training and consulting organization, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
He received his B.A. from Oberlin College, M.A. in political science and international 
development education from Stanford University, and Ph.D. in human development from 
the University of Chicago. He served as regional director of the Latin American Scholarship 
Program of American Universities at Harvard University, research director at the University 
Institute of Reserch of Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, and visiting professor at the University of 
Zulia in Venezuela. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA 


INCE its inception in the mid-1950s, 

the Fulbright program in Latin 
America has enjoyed a reputation for 
excellence. This reputation has a solid 
basis in fact. Among the Fulbright 
alumni now playing important roles in 
the political and cultural life of Latin 
America are Eduardo Rabossi, secretary 
for human rights in Argentina; Enrique 
Low Mutra, member of the Supreme 
Court of Colombia; Hugo Palacios, 
Colombian finance minister; and Maria 
do Rosario. Cassimiro, rector of the 
Federal University of Goids in Brazil, 
the first female president of a federal 
university in her country. The program 
continues to be considered one of the 
elite international awards in the region, 
even though a number of competing pro- 
prams have come into existence since its 
founding. The ability to attract a consis- 
tently high level of applicants is testi- 
mony to Fulbright’s continuing success. 
In common with Fulbright exchange 
programs in other parts of the world, the 
program in Latin America has not only 
been distinguished by its high standards 
of selection, but also by a commitment 
to expose those whom it accepts to the 
experience of everyday life in the United 
States. Unlike some other programs, 
students are not assigned to a single 
university in a major city; rather, Ful- 
bright scholars and students are scattered 
throughout the land in a vast range of 
settings. By and large, the majority of 
those who come here leave with good 
impressions. More important, they leave 
with a more sophisticated image of the 
United States, as they come to realize 
that issues that may have been previously 
presented to them in terms of black and 
white are in fact more complex. A recent 
Institute of International Education 
research report, based on interviews 
with Brazilian students regarding the 
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impact of American higher education, 
concluded: 


Perhaps the most gratifying feature of this 
high regard for America is that it is not the 
result of propaganda or illusion. It is exactly 
as Americans would wish it, the consequence 
of living among us. These shrewd observers 
left America well aware of its problems, 
mistakes, and contradictions, but remain 
enthusiastic advocates all the same for its 
free society, economic vitality, open and 
vigorous public debate, and demonstrated 
generosity. ! 


In looking back at the role that the 
Fulbright program of academic ex- 
change has played in Latin America 
over the past decades, we thus have 
reason to be proud of its achievements. 
This does not mean, however, that no 
problems exist or that there remain no 
areas for improvement. There are both. 
In the pages that follow, I will sketch the 
background of Fulbright’s initiatives in 
Latin America and their specific regional 
characteristics before investigating a few 
of these problems and, finally, suggesting 
some possible solutions. 

During my twenty years of work in 
the area of Latin American higher educa- 
tion and educational exchange, I have 
benefited from the unusual advantage of 
experiencing Latin American education 
at the grass-roots level in many coun- 
tries: The realities of Latin American 
education politics have been such that I 
was, over the course of six years as the 
Latin American Scholarship Program 
of American Universities (LASPAV) 
regional director, a stable observer in a 


1. Craufurd D. Goodwin and Michael Nacht, 
Fondness and Frustration: The Impact of Ameri- 
can Higher Education on Foreign Students, with 
Special Reference to the Case of Brazil, Institute 
of International Education Research Report no. 5 
(New York: Institute of International Education, 
1984), p. 44. 
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rapidly changing university world. My 
position required that J maintain contact 
with over one hundred universities in a 
dozen countries. Since many university 
presidents remained in office only for 
short periods, I would frequently visit 
an institution and know the two or three 
immediate predecessors of the university 
rector I was meeting, as well as several of 
his or her contemporaries—trectors at 
other universities in the country. Seen 
against the background of constant and 
disruptive change in Latin America, 
foreign academic exchange programs 
such as Fulbright possessed the simple 
virtue of longevity. 


BACKGROUND 


The Fulbright program came slowly 
to Latin America. Although the Ful- 
bright Act of 1946 inaugurated educa- 
tional exchanges with Europe, similar 
exchanges with Latin America did not 
commence for another decade. Not until 
foreign currencies from the sale of sur- 
plus agricultural products became avail- 
able was a Fulbright agreement signed 
with a Latin American country. In 1955, 
the first such agreement was concluded 
with Chile. Seven others soon followed, 
ranging from Peru in 1956 to Uruguay 
in 1960. The climax of this early phase 
of postwar American interest in Latin 
America came in 1961, when the Alliance 
for Progress was announced. With the 
Alliance came increased economic assis- 
tance, with the stated aim of helping 
with the development of more equitable 
social structures. The role of improved 
education in bringing about these 
changes was clearly of great importance, 
and the Fulbright program was strength- 
ened as a result. 

One of the principal benefits of the 
Fulbright role in Latin America in the 


1960s was to bring some hope of long- 
term continuity in educational assistance 
that could be counted upon year after 
year. This occurred despite the sharp 
reduction in financial support of the 
program that Congress mandated in 
1968. Fulbright strengthened the bina- 
tional, cooperative approach to ex- 
change. Fulbright presence in a country 
meant an increased stress on continuous, 
year-round academic activities and thus 
an increase in steady contact with U.S. 
educators. It also swelled the number of 
Americans visiting those countries for 
regular studies and provided additional 
research opportunities for American 
scholars. Facilitating this two-way circu- 
lation of students coming north and 
professors traveling south has since re- 
mained the Fulbright program’s primary 
function. 


SOURCES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Well into the 1960s and even the early 
1970s, the United States remained the 
sole significant actor on the scene of 
international educational exchange in 
Latin America. American education had 
for many years been admired, and many 
Latin American students who could 
afford to do so had begun coming to 
the United States to pursue advanced 
studies on their own. Thus U.S. govern- 
ment sponsorship simply strengthened 
an existing trend. But by the mid-1970s, 
the concept of educational exchange 
had gained currency among other coun- 
tries both within and outside Latin 
America. Some of the relatively more 
developed countries in the region, such 
as Mexico, Venezuela, and Brazil, estab- 
lished their own scholarship programs 
to encourage students to continue studies 
both at home and abroad. France, Ger- 
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many, and England increased attention 
to the provision of scholarships to Latin 
Americans. Italy and Spain also attracted 
increasing numbers of students, who 
found a special affinity for their educa- 
tional systems and cultures. 

The Brazilian government established 
Coordinacéo do Aperfeiçoamento de 
Pessoal de Nivel Superior (CAPES) 
(Commission for Improvement of Per- 
sonnel in Higher Education), a program 
to upgrade higher education that in- 
volved heavy investment in scholarships 
that enabled Brazilians to pursue ad- 
vanced studies at home. This program 
also sent thousands of Brazilians abroad; 
many continue to come to the United 
States even today under Brazilian aus- 
pices. The Mexican government estab- 
lished Consejo Nacional de Ciéncias y 
Tecnologia (National Council of Science 
and Technology) to promote scholarship 
opportunities for young Mexicans to 
undertake studies in areas determined to 
be of national priority. In Colombia, an 
aggressive country in terms of promoting 
study abroad, Instituto Colombiano de 
Crédito Educativo y Estudios Técnicas 
en el Exterior (Colombian Institute of 
Educational Credit and Technical Studies 
Abroad) was founded, a vital educa- 
tional credit arm of the’ Colombian 
government that provided educational 
Joan ‘opportunities to Colombians on 
favorable interest terms. The British 
Council, the Alliance Frangaise, and the 
Deutscher Akademischer Austausch- 
dienst of Germany all seemed to be 
stepping up their attention to oppor- 
tunities for Latin Americans to study in 
Europe. 

The major new foreign player to 
make its presence felt, however, was the 
Soviet Union. As I traveled through 
education and government offices in 
Colombia and Ecuador in the late 1970s, 


I soon became aware of the fact that a 
hundred five-year scholarships offering 
complete funding by the USSR were 
available in each of those countries. 
Typically, such scholarships included 
one year of language study, followed by 
four years of specialized training in the 
student’s field of interest. The number of 
Soviet awards available stood in sharp 
contrast to the ten to twenty Fulbright 
scholarships awarded annually in each 
country. My general understanding is 
that Latin American students selected to 
study in the Soviet Union—like most 
other foreigners—-were assigned to 
Patrice Lumumba University in Mos- 
cow, where they enjoyed little contact 
with their Soviet counterparts. Having 
had the opportunity to interview two 
Colombians who had spent a few years 
in the USSR on one of these scholar- 
ships, I was able to gain some additional, 
if anecdotal, insight into their experience 
there. I was told that they had been 
highly motivated to go to the United 
States, but could not get scholarship 
funding; when an opportunity to study 
in Moscow came along they had jumped 
at it as a substitute. In fact, their 
experience there had been largely nega- 
tive. They reported feeling isolated, 
disappointed at the quality of their 
courses, and distinctly unimpressed with 
the quality of Soviet life. 

It is ironic that in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s, as such programs began to 
compete with U.S.-sponsored attempts 
to attract able young Latin American 
scholars, the U.S. government’s financial 
commitment to educational exchange 
with Latin America began to show a 
rapid decline. As two experts on educa- 
tional exchange noted in 1984: 


Perhaps the most significant paradox we 
encountered was that just at the moment 
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when Brazilians and leaders in other [Latin 
American] countries have come jointly to 
recognize and accept the enormous success 
and value to all parties of the training of 
Brazilian students in the United States, 
American leaders seem to have developed 
doubts and lost conviction about the value of 
such experiences. We heard numerous ac- 
counts of how the Germans, French, Japa- 
nese and others were implementing substan- 
tial training programs just at the time when 
American programs were in decline.? 


This situation has now, thankfully, 
begun to change, in part because of 
increased concern at the role of the 
Soviet Union in Central America and 
the Caribbean. Such concern is evident 
in the Kissinger Report of 1984, which 
specifically recommended a sharp in- 
crease in youth exchanges in the subre- 
gion. American fears concerning nation- 
al security have now been translated 
into increased attention to international 
education and training. In response to 
President Reagan’s Central American 
Initiative and congressional support for 
it, Fulbright exchanges in seven coun- 
tries of the region were greatly expanded 
in 1985. One can only hope that such 
support will continue and, further, that 
it will be more evenly spread throughout 
the Americas. We should not reinforce 
programs for educational exchange 
merely as a response to crises, but 
should commit the United States to a 
long-term strategy that recognizes 
the permanent fruits of educational 
exchange. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY TRADITION 


One reason for Fulbright’s success is 
a remarkable congruence between spe- 
cific Latin American needs and the 


2. Ibid., p. 46. 


special possibilities inherent within the 
Fulbright philosophy of educational ex- 
change. Fulbright has displayed interest 
in promoting reforms in the institutional 
structure of universities abroad as well 
as in bringing individual foreign students 
to the United States for study. In order 
to understand more fully Fulbright’s 
innovative role in this domain, it may be 
useful first to examine some of the 
characteristics that set the Latin Ameri- 
can educational situation apart from 
both its U.S. and European counter- 
parts. 

Like many university systems in the 
Third World, those of Latin America 
are perhaps best known to Americans as 
centers of political agitation and opposi- 
tion to existing regimes. Yet universities 
in Latin America have also developed a 
rich tradition of reaching out to their 
communities in ways that have not been 
given the international attention that 
student politics has received. The net 
result is that many Latin American 
universities are branded as hotbeds of 
student radicalism when beneath the 
surface there exist numerous examples 
of university extension activities and 
related service efforts that bring univer- 
sity students into direct contact with 
their communities. These activities re- 
present political commitment of a differ- 
ent kind—a desire to effect practical 
change on the grass-roots level within 
the existing structure of government. 

University outreach programs in 
Latin America take many forms. One 
especially common aspect in countries 
the population of which is still largely 
devoted to farming is agricultural exten- 
sion. University students and faculty 
alike go out and assist in the fields, 
meeting the small farmers and working 
with them, in some cases voluntarily and 
in other cases as an educational require- 
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ment. Agricultural schools that in the 
past had been criticized for not being 
relevant enough to the small farmer’s 
needs now devote increased attention to 
understanding and responding to the 
local realities of the campesino. 

Educational extension provides a 
second type of outreach. This appears to 
be the bare minimum for many universi- 
ties that are developing outreach pro- 
grams. If a university has any community 
orientation, it is likely to have some 
offerings in educational extension, usu- 
ally a program to upgrade high school 
or primary school teachers. 

Nonformal education constitutes a 
third outreach activity. One important 
example is the Open University in 
Colombia, founded with the aid of a 
Fulbright alumnus who studied the soci- 
ology of education at the University of 
Indiana, where he also became interested 
in nonformal education. As a result of 
his experience in the United States, he 
was asked by the Colombian Ministry of 
Education upon his return to head a 
pilot project at the Universidad de Antio- 
quia that would serve as a basis for 
establishing a national open university. 

Other outreach programs involve 
practical short-term training in health 
and nutrition, social service, and com- 
mercial and technical assistance. The 
health area is a natural one for university 
involvement in the community. At the 
Universidad del Valle in Colombia, the 
medical faculty began by assigning stu- 
dents to families and advising the stu- 
dents that they would be responsible for 
the family’s health needs during their 
studies. This led to a larger commitment 
in the development of health centers, 
which in turn led to delivery systems. In 
the process, engineers were called in 
from the university’s engineering school 
to construct some of the health facilities. 
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The president of the Universidad del 
Valle told me, “It is now impossible for a 
student to get a degree from this univer- 
sity without some participation in field 
work, without performing some kind of 
community service,” 

Finally, there is the new field of 
applied research. Latin American uni- 
versities have until recently been basically 
teaching institutions; there exists no 
Latin American tradition of university 
research. Instead, research has tradition- 
ally been conducted by national govern- 
ments, foreign agencies, or international 
groups, in sharp contrast to the United 
States. This situation in Latin America 
wastes both human and institutional 
resources. It retards the growth of local 
universities’ capability to do their own 
research, while at the same time pro- 
longing technological dependence on 
research centers abroad. The United 
States’ example of university-based re- 
search, transmitted through educational 
exchanges under Fulbright sponsorship, 
has been a major contributing factor in 
reversing this pattern and encouraging 
Latin American universities to develop 
their own research capabilities more 
fully. 

As this example shows, features of 
U.S. higher education that may seem 
quite ordinary to North American ob- 
servers take on a new relevance in the 
context of Latin American needs. The 
same is true in the growing regionaliza- 
tion that characterizes Latin American 
universities. Formerly, Latin American - 
university structures were centralized, 
confined to the capital or asmall number 
of other large cities, such as the Univer- 
sidade do São Paulo in Brazil. Now, 
however, many large universities are 


3. Interview with Alvaro Escober Navia, Cali, 
Colombia, 24 July 1977. 
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opening new campuses. Sometimes this 
means simply inaugurating branch cam- 
puses and offering university access to a 
larger number of students. But in other 
cases, especially in Central America, 
regionalizing the university means not 
just duplicating the main campus, but 
also setting up a variety of other learning 
centers that attend to the specific needs 
of each region being served. 

The tremendous growth in university 
enrollments is based partly on the overall 
population explosion in Latin America. 
It is due also to the campaign to univer- 
salize primary education and to democra- 
tize higher learning. For several years, a 
movement has existed to promote the 
idea of free and mandatory education 
for all elementary- and secondary-age 
children; to the extent that it has been 
successful, many secondary school grad- 
uates are knocking on university doors. 
Part of the increase is due to universities 
developing more concrete programs. It 
is now legitimate to study mid-level 
technology in Latin American universi- 
ties, where formerly the professions 
formed the core of the curriculum. Uni- 
versity training is increasingly seen not 
just as a preserve for the privileged, but 
as essential for the effort to raise the 
standard of living and to transform the 
practical aspects of Latin American life. 

In short, several trends in reshaping 
the Latin American university’s struc- 
ture have had the effect of bringing a 
traditionally very different conception 
of the university far closer to the Ameri- 
can model. The presence of on-campus 
research, the efforts to develop strong 
outreach programs with the surrounding 
community, and the establishment of 
central campuses and a program of 
liberal arts education for entering stu- 
dents are all novel features in Latin 
American university life that owe their 


inception to a widespread feeling on the 
part of Latin American authorities that 
the best features of the U.S. model can 
be adopted to serve their needs. We, in 
turn, can learn something from the 
Latin American example of outreach 
and community involvement. Yet even 
with the explosion in student enroll- 
ments over the past two decades, stu- 
dents and graduates of Latin American 
universities still represent a small per- 
centage of the population in contrast 
with the situation in the United States. 
This gives Latin American universities a 
special responsibility for the social needs 
of the countries where they operate, and 
the United States a special opportunity 
for aiding them in this role. 

The direct contact with U.S. universi- 
ties made possible by programs of edu- 
cational exchange such as Fulbright has 
thus acquired a new importance for 
Latin America as the two systems have 
begun to converge. At the same time, 
however, the Fulbright program has 
made a signal contribution to rethinking 
higher education in Latin America 
through its process as well as through its 
content. The success of the Fulbright 
educational program in Latin America 
has been due in great part to the student 
selection process elaborated over the 
past thirty vears. Attention to selection 
is peculiar to Fulbright among the vari- 
ous educational exchange programs. 
Others tend to rely on paper credentials 
alone, or simply honor nominations and 
confine their attention to the task of 
placement. With its binational commis- 
sions, personal interviews, and reliance 
on institutional as well as individual 
criteria in making awards, Fulbright is 
able to make a more accurate assessment 
of the candidates’ potential and thus 
frequently makes superior choices. 

In a conversation with a current 
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Fulbright student from Latin America, I 
learned that he had applied to Fulbright 
because “Fulbright was [his] only 
chance.” He had gone through formal 
application to a government coordinat- 
ing unit for scholarships and was in fact 
approved for the award, only to be 
rejected at the last moment due to lack 
of government funding. He was then 
invited to apply again in the succeeding 
year and once again became a finalist. 
He then learned, however, that due to 
political-military pressures, ten candi- 
dates who had not even participated in 
the selection process had been awarded 
the scholarships instead. Understand- 
ably, he was saddened and frustrated. 
He decided to apply to Fulbright, believ- 
ing that he could at least count on 
getting fair treatment. His Fulbright 
application was reviewed, and he was 
invited to an interview that concentrated 
less on his field of specialization and 
more on his motivations and goals. He 
found this interview more serious and 
formal than the ones he had undergone 
for the government scholarship applica- 
tion. He won the award and is now a 
full-time graduate student in the United 
States. 

This experience highlights the fact 
that it is not simply the experience of 
studying in the United States that affects 
students; the process by which they are 
selected also has an effect on their views. 
Fulbright’s success in retaining its repu- 
tation for autonomy and fairness is due 
in no small measure to the binational 
commissions that supervise the selection 
procedure in South America. Commis- 
sions range in size from 8 to 14 members. 
A commission’s membership consists 
equally of U.S. citizens and local repre- 
sentatives of government, industry, and 
education, who together determine pri- 
orities, review candidates, and support 


programs, South America is unusual in 
having a majority of the Fulbright coun- 
tries there guided by commissions. In 
Central America, by contrast, there are 
no commissions, and foreign service 
officers play a principal role in setting 
the program and reviewing candidates. 

In 1985, of 42 countries worldwide 
with binational commissions, 27 shared 
the cost of exchange programs through 
direct financial contributions to such 
commissions. Among these were 2 Latin 
American countries, Brazil and Colom- 
bia. Brazil was last year the fourth 
largest host-country contributor among 
all countries with a Fulbright program, 
contributing more than England and 
some other European countries. Brazil 
and Colombia were 2 of only 5 Third 
World countries that shared Fulbright 
costs. 

A key function of each commission is 
the drawing up of an annual program 
plan for exchanges, in consultation with 
participating universities and organiza- 
tions in the host country. Another 
important function of the commissions 
is to provide counseling and advisory 
services to an increasing number of 
students wishing to study in colleges and 
universities in the United States under 
various sponsorships or with private 
funding. Other program responsibilities 
include screening, interviewing, and 
nominating to the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships qualified candidates for 
student and faculty grants under its 
exchange program; placing American 
students and scholars nominated for 
grants at participating host-country 
universities; monitoring the progress of 
grant participants during the academic 
year; and arranging for the orientation 
of arriving and departing exchange 
participants. 
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There has been an unusual degree of 
stability among the Fulbright executive 
directors in the region. Renee Abaracon 
in Uruguay, Rolando Picazo in Argen- 
tina, Francisco Gnecco in Colombia, 
and Marcia de Paredes in Peru are four 
examples of directors who have been in 
their positions for several years and who 
have thts provided valuable continuity 
in the programs of their respective coun- 
tries. Tais is in sharp contrast, for 
example, to university rectors, who in 
some instances have been replaced as 
often as every six months. 


INNOVATIONS IN LATIN AMERICAN 
ACADEMIC EXCHANGES 


One welcome, though unexpected, 
effect of the commissions’ work has 
been to introduce a number of innova- 
tions into academic exchange programs 
in Latin America that have subsequently 
been adopted in other regions of the 
world. Because they are binational, the 
commissions permit local representatives 
with expert knowledge of their countries’ 
academ:c needs and possibilities to have 
direct access to American members who 
may be in a position to translate local 
needs imto the realities of U.S. higher 
education and to secure prompt action. 

One example of such innovation is 
the program to send Latin American 
professors to teach at American univer- 
sities. Another is the State of the Art 
Seminars, first introduced in Brazil; 
` these bring five to six American special- 
ists on a specific topic to the host 
country at one time to conduct a confer- 
ence attended by local experts. And in 
Peru, the Fulbright commission intro- 
duced the requirement that visiting re- 
searchers must also do some teaching to 
encourege them to share the fruits of 
their labor, which in turn elicits more 


support among Peruvian counterparts. 

The period and conditions of stay for 
visiting faculty from the United States 
were also made more flexible in a crea- 
tive way. Traditionally the Fulbright 
program used to send a professor and 
his or her family abroad for an entire 
year. Latin American Fulbright pro- 
grams switched to a shorter-term 
arrangement. This was especially impor- 
tant because, whereas elsewhere Ameri- 
can faculty are permitted to teach abroad 
in English, in Latin America they were 
required to teach in Spanish or Portu- 
guese; as a result of this policy, the pool 
of qualified applicants was naturally 
much smaller. Short visits helped to 
offset this problem, since more U.S. 
faculty could leave their home campuses 
for brief periods in Latin America. 

The chief area of innovation, how- 
ever, has been that of institutional devel- 
opment. Both Fulbright and LASPAU 
have helped Latin American universities 
to determine needs and priorities, then 
have selected staff members to receive 
advanced training in the United States 
as a prelude to returning to fill the need 
in the home university. The combination 
has both strengthened the effectiveness 
of the Fulbright program and increased 
the impact of the U.S. taxpayer’s dollar 
devoted to academic exchange. The 
graduate studies pursued in these cases 
coincided precisely with the institutional 
needs of a Latin American university as 
they had been jointly defined, and the 
sponsoring Latin American university 
in turn contributed to the scholarship by 
providing salary in absentia to those 
LASPAU scholars accepted into the 
program. 

In Brazil, for example, the Fulbright 
commission decided that faculty devel- 
opment and short-term study grants 
would be more appropriate than the 
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traditional student-exchange program, 
especially since CAPES was already 
sending many students abroad. 

The Brazilian Fulbright: commission 
faced the handicap of being able to issue 
only a handful of awards in the 1970s, in 
comparison with the hundreds and even 
thousands being awarded by CAPES, 
the government faculty-development 
program. When Fulbright indicated 
interest in a LASPAL program in that 
country, I recommended on behalf of 
LASPAU that it would not be effective 
simply to add an additional six to ten 
physicists, engineers, or chemists to the 
thousands already being sent abroad for 
study by CAPES. Instead, it was decided 
to focus on two areas of study under- 
represented and even overlooked by 
CAPES, namely, fine arts and communi- 
cations. A small group of Brazilian 
universities that emphasized these areas 
was then identified so that with only a 
few scholarships at its disposal, Ful- 
bright could still be assured of having a 
meaningful impact on Brazilian higher 
education. Some of the leading artists in 
Brazil were subsequently invited to par- 
ticipate in the selection process, which 
included personal visits for interviews 
with preselected candidates. 

In the first few years, the program 
placed over 50 young Brazilian artists 
and art educators in a number of U.S. 
graduate programs in the arts with nota- 
ble success. Then in 1981, the program 
doubled in size as a result of establishing 
a coordinated Fulbright-CAPES joint 
program for the arts. This was an impor- 
tant innovative step for the Fulbright 
program in Brazil in directing its re- 
sources toward promoting institutional 
development in a strategic area that 
complemented the efforts of a major 
Brazilian government program. This 
example also illustrates the important 


impact that a Fulbright program can 
have as its success leads to cost sharing 
and integration of the program into a 
host-government agency. 

In Uruguay. LASPAU worked in the 
1970s with the Universidad dela Repub- 
lica to determine a series of fields of high 
priority for faculty development. Due to 
the earlier political climate, the univer- 
sity greatly sufzered from a lack of mid- 
level staff. Meény senior officials were 
older part-time professors who taught 
one or two courses, and most other 
faculty were very recent graduates. Ful- 
bright entered as the first new opportu- 
nity for staff development and training 
abroad in several years. In Paraguay, 
the Catholic University was chosen as 
worthy of support as part of the reopen- 
ing of the Fulbright dialogue in that 
country. A new interdisciplinary science 
faculty, which included Fulbright 
alumni among its leaders, was one of the 
special attractions, along with the disci- 
pline and sericusness of purpose that 
characterized this university. 

In other countries such as Argentina, 
Colombia, and Costa Rica, the local Ful- 
bright programs have also been increas- 
ingly involved in earmarking at least a 
portion of their small budgets for pro- 
moting institutional development 
through awards to faculty in priority 
fields who go on leave to pursue graduate 
studies in the United States. 


BARRIERS TO ACADEMIC EXCHANGE 


Despite the generally positive state of 
academic exchange programs conducted 
in Latin America under Fulbright aus- 
pices, there remain some problems that 
invite examinazion and reflection. In 
common with other regional exchanges, 
One serious issue is that of the brain 
drain that occurs when foreign students 
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in the United States elect to remain 
rather than to return to their countries 
of origin once their studies are at an end. 
If the most able students are thus lost to 
more attractive careers in the United 
States, many Latin American nations 
understandably see little reason to sup- 
port academic exchanges with el gigante 
del norte. 

Related to this problem is the fact 
that Fulbright has traditionally paid 
little attention to alumni. Educational 
exchange should not simply end when a 
scholar returns home; some type of 
follow-up program should be available 
that can enable the scholar to remain in 
touch both with developments in his or 
her field of expertise and with the institu- 
tion where he or she studied. Maintaining 
a link of this sort can clearly help to 
make the return less of a sacrifice in 
intellectual, though perhaps not in finan- 
cial, terms. Active networks among 
alumni in the region would maximize 
the multiplier effect of studies in the 
United States and economize expertise 
budgets. 

Traditionally, there has been little 
contact among scholars at different uni- 
versities within countries or in different 
countries in Latin America. By fostering 
an alumni network, Fulbright could 
significantly increase ongoing and bene- 
ficial academic exchanges, which have 
heretofore been lacking. Alumni in gen- 
eral are an often overlooked resource; in 
the case of Fulbright the loss is all the 
more serious because so many alumni 
eventually go on to assume leadership 
roles in their homeland. 

Opportunities for contact among Ful- 
brighters even while they are still in the 
United States have not been pursued as 
vigorously as they might be. Several 
Fulbright students currently studying in 
American universities have reported that 


they wish there was more contact with 
other Fulbrighters. They also missed the 
chance for interaction with the Fulbright 
office in Washington, from which they 
could have learned more about how 
program officers conceive of the Ful- 
bright program’s purpose and what their 
expectations of Fulbright students are. 
Especially for Latin Americans, such 
interaction would also make them much 
more comfortable, since a high value is 
always place on personalismo. 

Orientation, especially for American 
scholars going south, continues to be 
inadequate. While more and more U.S. 
scholars to Latin America are now famil- 
jar with its history and culture to a 
degree that would have been unimagin- 
able thirty years ago, this knowledge too 
often remains theoretical and abstract. 
There exists a need to orient individuals 
in relation to the skills they will be using 
in another cultural context. Teaching 
abroad, for example, involves much 
more than generic teaching skills— 
which, parenthetically, are themselves 
too frequently neglected in U.S. higher 
education——and researchers need to know 
the local culture in practical terms in 
order to be effective and culturally 
sensitive. 

A further problem concerns the pres- 
sures exercised by the political climate. 
On the one hand, the military dictator- 
ships of the 1960s and 1970s had a 
frequently disruptive effect on educa- 
tional exchange, especially in discour- 
aging the flow of American scholars 
south. During the height of political 
instability at Argentine universities, for 
example, few American Fulbrighters 
traveled to Argentina. In Uruguay during 
its period of political turmoil, a program 
that was small to begin with contracted 
to a bare minimum. In general, Fulbright 
commissions and posts have tried to 


kam 
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follow the principle of keeping open the 
pipeline north, even when turmoil affects 
the southern flow. The least that can be 


: said is that they have had to persevere in 


the midst of difficult circumstances and 
to argue unceasingly for the unpolitical 
nature of an exchange program that has 
aroused deep suspicions in some mem- 
bers of the political Right. 

The shift toward more democratic 
governments in Argentina, Brazil, and 
Peru, among others, in the 1980s brings 
a promise of greater stability in maintain- 
ing an active program of educational 
exchange. At the same time, however, 
another political pressure has made itself 
felt in the demand to increase the tempo 
of exchange without adequate screening 
of participants. One fears that an unin- 
tended consequence of the strong push 
toward implementing the Kissinger 
Commission recommendations in Cen- 
tral America may be to force programs 
to sacrifice quality in favor of numbers. 

The Venezuelan Gran Mariscal de 
Ayacucho Program, begun in the mid- 
1970s, should serve as a reminder of the 
potential problems that can occur when 
large numbers of students are dispatched 
for study abroad on short notice, with- 
out adequate attention to infrastructure, 
planning, or support. The program was 
inaugurated by President Andrés Pérez 
and his minister of intelligence,. Hector 
Machado, with the aim of applying 
revenue from petroleum sales to upgrade 
the educational caliber of Venezuelan 
society. Almost overnight, a major 
government scholarship program came 
into being, sending thousands of young 
Venezuelans abroad for undergraduate 
studies. While certainly well intentioned, 
the Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho Pro- 
gram, especially in its early years, found 
its overall impact considerably reduced 
by the fact that many of its intended 
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beneficiaries among the students were ill 
prepared to take full advantage of what 
it offered. 

An analogous problem concerns 
the manner in which Latin American 
authorities select the U.S. institutions of 
higher learning that they wish their 
young people and scholars to attend. 
Latin American government offices— 
including scholarship program offices— 
demonstrate a general bias toward plac- 
ing their scholarship recipients in only a 
few major U.S. universities, to the exclu- 
sion of all others. It has been very 
difficult to convince them that in the 
United States we have numerous lesser- 
known institutions that in many cases 
may be even more appropriate for a 
given candidate than big-name universi- 
ties. In part, this situation derives from 
simple ignorance of realities in the United 
States and from the desire to interact on 
familiar terrain. In at least one instance, 
it has resulted from a program official 


- having earlier been placed, while a stu- 
. dent sponsored by the Agency for Interna- 


tional Development, at a lesser-known 
institution that was not an ideal match, 
thus reinforcing a prejudice against fur- 
ther placement at institutions of that 
kind. 

Let me cite one example of the pitfalls 
of this approach. I was helping to select 
a small group of scholars in nutrition 
and food technology in 1979. Some came 
from universities in major urban areas 
and others from small, rurally based 
institutions. Clearly, their needs for tech- 
nical training and eventual delivery of 
advanced skills were quite different. 
Since much of the nutrition and food 
technology in U.S. universities was and 
is geared toward serving the needs of 
major metropolitan areas in the United 
States, that type of training is not most . 
appropriate for the person who will be a 
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nutrition specialist in a small, isolated 
rural community. After careful research 
we discovered a program in nutrition at 
Kansas State in Manhattan, Kansas, 
which had a reputable staff, including 
professors who had spent time in rural 
Latin America and were thus directly 
familiar with nutrition needs in the area. 
This, rather than the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley or a similar large 
institution, was the ideal placement for 
the Latin American scholar from a rural 
pedagogical university. After consider- 
able discussion, the Ministry of Planning 
was persuaded to accept this more practi- 
cal, though less prestigious, choice. The 
results were fully warranted. The scholar 
gained exactly the type of expertise he 
most needed at Kansas State and re- 
turned to head a successful nutrition 
education program in his native region. 

A final problem relates to reincor- 
poration of students once they have 
finished their studies in the United 


States. In light of the pervasive instabil-., 


ity among university administrations, 
frequently the scholar who studies 
abroad returns home to a changed insti- 
tution. The new rector, for example, 
may not be willing to assign high priority 
to the same field as his or her predecessor 
and thus will not place as much impor- 
tance on the reincorporation and proper 
use of a specialist who has just returned 
from the United States with advanced 
training. Here again, the political dimen- 
sion of educational exchange programs 
becomes apparent. . 


THE EVOLVING ROLE OF 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


If there is one direction in which the 
Fulbright academic exchange program 
should continue to evolve, it is in supple- 
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menting the education that Fulbrighters 
receive in U.S. colleges and universities, 
giving greater attention to what happens 


after the formal program of study is at 


an end. ? 

It is my distinct bias that educational 
exchange programs among participants 
who are sponsored are much preferable 
to those merely oriented to upgrading 
the overall pool of human resources. 
This is a point upon which many foreign 
student advisers also agree. The sole 
exception is when students come from 
politically repressive countries; then it 
may be important to give support also to 
more democratically minded students 
against whom these governments are 
likely to discriminate by refusing them 
institutional sponsorship. Normally, 
however, international students with 
clear-cut plans and responsibilities 
awaiting them upon their return consis- 


-a 


A 


tently use their time more effectively as 


students and scholars in the United 
States than those who have no such 
prospects. In part, this is because spon- 
sored students are motivated by specific 
goals; it is also due to the fact that their 
U.S. academic advisers are in a much 
better position to assist them when they 
know what the ultimate aim will be. 
Sponsoring institutions become inter- 
ested in the placement and monitoring 
of scholars and are often committed to 


sharing in costs. All involved are more 


deeply committed to a successful out- 
come, in fact, since they can see the end 
result and measure the student’s perfor- 
mance accordingly. 


Of all the students who come to the 


United States to study, the greatest 


number are nonsponsored and are 
undergraduates. A smaller number are 
graduate students, as are all in the 
Fulbright program. Fewest. are those 
with institutional sponsorship. We 
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should attempt to change this trend, so 
that limited U.S. resources are devoted 
_more to sponsored individuals who 
. possess a clear program of study and 
‘who have concrete roles to perform 
when they return home. Such a change 
- in emphasis would simultaneously ad- 
dress the problems of a threatened brain 
drain and of reincorporation. We can 
also draw confidence from past Ful- 
bright successes. Through the doors of 
U.S. universities have passed some of 
the leading agents for change in Latin 
American higher education today. It is 
U.S. university training that they carry 
to their home countries, and it is U.S. 
university education that has had an 
impact on educational patterns to the 
south that we want to continue. 

Along with greater emphasis on spon- 
sorship, we also need more attention to 
. building a network of Fulbright alumni 

and to providing more contact among 
Fulbright scholars while they are still 
studying in the United States. Here 
-enrichment programs devoted to teach- 
ing and communication skills—under- 
taken during the past two summers by 
the International Institute for Advanced 
Studies in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


with Fulbright support—suggest a possi- 
ble model for future efforts. 

The beneficial results of binational 
planning on the Latin American com- 
missions also suggest a second avenue to 
be explored in the future. This is the 
issue of institutional development in 
Latin America. It is my conviction that 
Fulbright could take an even stronger 
stand in favor of institution building in 
the educational sector, as well as in 
building centers of excellence for re- 
search. We should recognize that Ful- 
bright will be most effective if it also 
promotes ongoing activity in Latin 
America on the part of institutions as 
well as individuals, working together at 
home in Latin America as well as in the 
United States. 

A major opportunity exists to utilize 
the university as a vehicle for making a 
substantial contribution toward interna- 
tional understanding at the grass-roots 
level—an opportunity in which Fulbright 


-~ should continue to play a leading role. 


In the fifth decade of its existence and 
the fourth of its presence in Latin Amer- 
ica, the Fulbright initiative still has the 
power to inspire and to create in the field 
of educational exchange. 
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A Promising Future: The 
Fulbright Program with the USSR 


By WILLIAM A. JAMES 


ABSTRACT: This article offers a brief averview of the Fulbright program 
with the USSR by looking at the context in which this exchange of lecturers 
developed, its purpose, its achievements, some of the current critical issues 
facing it, and possible directions for future progress. Since its establishment 
during the 1973-74 academic year, this exchange has grown in size, range of 
academic disciplines, and geographic dispersion in the USSR. From the 
outset, this exchange has been a beneficiary of good U.S.-Soviet relations. 
Its current vigorous condition and future development are also dependent 
on these relations. 
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HIRTEEN may turn out to be a 

lucky number for the Fulbright 
program in the Soviet Union. Thirteen 
years ago, during the 1973-74 academic 
year, the first group of American and 
Soviet scholars was exchanged under 
the auspices of the program. It was a 
significant development in the context 
of U.S.-Soviet academic exchanges, for, 
instead of simply adding to the existing 
network of research programs, the new 
exchange provided professors from both 
countries with the opportunity to lecture 
abroad. To this day, the Fulbright pro- 
gram with the USSR remains the only 
exchange in the United States that en- 
ables American academics to lecture in 
the vast majority of universities and 
institutes under the auspices of the Soviet 
Ministry of Higher Education. 

Now, after years of gradual develop- 
ment, followed by a challenging period 
when the U.S.-Soviet exchanges agree- 
ment was allowed to lapse, the Fulbright 


program with the USSR appears to face . 


a promising future. A new U.S.-Soviet 
exchanges agreement that provides better 
benefits and guarantees for participants 
was signed in November 1985 at the 
Geneva summit. With the impetus given 
by President Reagan and General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev, an additional category 
of grants, known as Presidential Fellows, 
is being developed in association with 
the program. Finally, both sides show 
signs of taking a more serious and 
thorough look at how the exchange can 
be refined and improved. Instead of 
being a novelty, the Fulbright program 
is now in the mainstream of exchange 
activity between the United States and 
USSR, with both sides concerned about 
its progress. 

The primary reason for this encour- 
aging assessment is the interest that both 
the United States and the USSR have in 


improving their overall relations. With- 
out this positive climate a new exchanges 
agreement would not have been signed 
and the momentum that exists in govern- 
ment agencies both here and there would 
not be present. The state of U.S.-Soviet 
relations, however, cannot adequately 
explain the development of the Fulbright 
program with the USSR. Aclearer view 
and better understanding of this aca- . 
demic exchange can be reached by looking 
at the context in which the program 
exists, the purpose of the exchange, 
some of its achievements, the critical 
issues its faces, and possible avenues of 
future development. 


CONTEXT 


When the Fulbright program with 
the USSR was established in 1973, official 
U.S.-Soviet academic exchanges had 
existed for 15 years. In 1958, the first 
U.S.-Soviet exchanges agreement was 


“signed, which provided, among other 


activities, opportunities for scholarly 
research. These first research grants 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union were administered in the United 
States by the Inter-University Committee 
on Travel Grants and were intended to 
benefit predoctoral students and profes- 
sors in Russian and Soviet area studies. 
In 1968, this committee was reorganized 
and assumed the name of the Interna- 
tional Research and Exchanges Board 
(IREX). IREX also gradually developed 
contacts with the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences for programs in areas of mutual 
interest. The U.S. scientific community 
had already established contacts with its 
Soviet counterpart through an agree- 
ment signed in 1959 between the National 
Academy of Sciences and the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. 
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The programs sponsored by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and IREX 
shared two characteristics. They were 
sharply focused from a discipline perspec- 
tive and had definite constituencies who 
were to benefit professionally from the 
exchanges. Perhaps the clearest instance 
of this latter point was the critical impor- 
tance IREX had in enabling numerous 
students of Russian and Soviet studies 
to complete their doctoral dissertation 
research. 

In contrast to these exchanges, the 
Fulbright program had a very broad 
mandate. Its constituency was almost 
the entire American academic commu- 
nity. Moreover, unlike a research ex- 
change, the Fulbright exchange of lec- 
turers could not provide a professional 
service, Although it could promise many 
rewarding personal experiences and even 
rare glimpses of Soviet society, it nor- 
mally could not provide opportunities 
that were, strictly speaking, profes- 
sionally productive. 

Administratively, a central challenge 
was the fact that the Fulbright Program 
involved lectureships. Although research 
organizations have faced and will con- 
tinue to encounter a variety of problem- 
atic issues in the course of finding appro- 
priate repositories and adequate archival 
access for their scholars, arranging place- 
ments for lecturers is a much more 
complex business involving academic 
calendars, textbooks, and curriculum 
requirements. Both the American and 
Soviet sides had a great deal-to learn 
about the many practical aspects of their 
counterpart’s educational system. 

Given the uneven fit of the new 
program into the existing exchanges 
network, there was some discussion ini- 
tially about which agency should admin- 
ister it. IREX was considered because of 
its experience in Soviet affairs. Until 
1973, it was the only U.S. exchange 


organization to deal with the Soviet 
Ministry of Higher Education. It also 
had a staff that could not only handle 
placement matters, but also develop 
publications and outreach activities that 
promoted greater U.S.-Soviet academic 
cooperation. Its strength was also its 
weakness, however, for IREX’s primary 
contacts were with specialists in the field 
of Soviet affairs. The Council for Interna- 
tional Exchange of Scholars (CIES), on 
the other hand, had a peer-review system 
in place and already had responsibility 
for Fulbright senior-scholar exchanges 
with the rest of the world. Its liability 
was the limited number and restricted 
area expertise of the staff it could assign 
to supervising the Soviet exchange. Put 
another way, at CIES the Fulbright 
program was placed within an interna- 
tional context, instead of a regional one. 

Whether this difference in emphasis 
affected the progress of the exchange is 
difficult to determine. In the early years 
of the exchange, the number of grantees 
from each side was relatively small, 
falling between 5 and 11 annually, making 
it unnecessary to develop a large, special- 
ized program staff. For its domestic 
constituency, the Fulbright program with 
the USSR functioned well at CIES, 
because of CIES’s broad contacts across 
disciplines within the academic com- 
munity and the new exchange’s need for 
a variety of lecturers, exclusive of those 
with area expertise. If there was a nega- 
tive aspect to the arrangement, it was in 
the area of relations with the Soviet 
Ministry of Higher Education. 

Over the years, IREX had developed 
a manner of dealing with the ministry 
that was tailored to the Soviet situation. 
Essentially, it was built on frequent 
visits by members of the IREX staff, 
who could speak Russian and had aca- 
demic backgrounds in some aspect of 
Russian area studies. 
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Introducing the Fulbright program 
into this context caused two types of 
difficulties. From the Soviet perspective, 
there seemed to be an initial discomfort 
in dealing with a system that was not 
similar to the IREX exchange. In fact, 
for many years it was not unusual for 
Soviet administrators and faculty to 
refer to grantees as IREX lecturers. 
From the American perspective, it was 
frustrating for Fulbright administrators 
to have a program that was continually 
requesting procedural exceptions, be- 
cause of unique, local conditions. 

One administrative detail that demon- 
strates this point was the matter of 
Fulbright staff travel. Travel abroad 
was a scarce commodity for both federal 
employees connected with the Fulbright 
program and CIES staff. Yet, apart 
from the powerful precedent of IREX’s 
procedures, there were other factors 
that warranted exceptions for staff ad- 
ministering lecturer exchange with the 
USSR. For example, participation of 
the U.S. embassy in the administration 
of the Fulbright program was more 
limited in Moscow than elsewhere. At 
times, liaison with Soviet academic insti- 
tutions was restricted, severely under- 
cutting the embassy’s ability to find out 
details relating to lecturers’? appoint- 
ments, university openings, and other 
practical features of an exchange. The 
embassy’s staff was relatively small and 


extremely overworked. In these circum-: 


stances, a visit by a U.S. Fulbright 
administrator could help focus attention 
on abiding problems by having a fresh 
opinion brought into this discussion. It 
could also be the occasion for the em- 
bassy’s staff to make visits to academic 
institutions that might otherwise be diff}- 
cult to arrange. Thus staff travel to the 
USSR was a question with some special 
justifications that deserved attention. 
Gradually, as the exchange grew, 


some of these administrative procedures 
were adopted. In 1977, CIES hired a 
program officer with a doctorate in 
Russian history and fluency in the lan- 
guage. In 1980, the United States Infor- 
mation Agency hired a program officer 
for the USSR who also had language 
fluency. Travel by administrative staff 
was also initiated, although never reaching 
the level maintained by IREX. During 
this period the exchange not only grew 
in numbers, but promised an expansion 
of programs. A program was initiated 
with the USSR Ministry of Education, 
the organization responsible for Soviet 
elementary and secondary education, as 
well as the country’s schools of educa- 
tion, in which two pedagogists from 
each side participated annually. There 
were serious negotiations with the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences about an exchange 
of lecturers, and a research exchange 
with the Soviet Ministry of Agriculture 
was planned. Both projects were shelved, 
however, following the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan. 

Until the signing of the November 
1985 agreement in Geneva, both sides 
seemed determined to keep the ex- 
changes network operative. Although 
no new exchange initiatives were con- 
sidered, the Fulbright program continued 
to function. Without an agreement, how- 
ever, the exchange lost a legal basis for 
program management, making serious 
delays in nominations and confirmation 
of awards acommon occurrence. Despite 


these difficulties, one positive develop- 


ment slowly took place. By the time of 
the Geneva meeting, the Fulbright pro- 


‘gram was considered a main component 


of U.S.-Soviet academic exchanges. 


ROLE 
There are two principal functions 
that the Fulbright program with the 
USSR serves. As has already been dis- 
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cussed, it complements the other research 
exchanges by providing lectureships. 
Second, it provides academic oppor- 
tunities in the Soviet Union for the 
American scholar who is not a Russian 
or Soviet studies specialist. Until this 
exchange was established, only area 
studies specialists or scientists were able 
to receive research awards for scholarly 
work in the USSR. The Fulbright pro- 
gram opened the Soviet Union to the 
vast majority of the American academic 
community. 

The breadth of the program’s constitu- 
ency can be appreciated by reviewing a 
roster of disciplines taught by Fulbright 
lecturers in the USSR, as well as a list of 
the U.S. universities with which these 
grantees are associated. The resulting 
directory would incorporate almost every 
discipline in the liberal arts curriculum, 
as well as a geographic dispersion among 
U.S. universities that would be truly 
representative. Equally impressive is the 
variety of Soviet academic institutions 
that have accepted Fulbright lecturers. 
With few exceptions Fulbrighters have 
taught in every constituent republic of 
the Soviet Union. 

Beyond this professional definition 
of the Fulbright program’s purpose is 
the broad mandate of increasing mutual 
understanding between the peoples. of 


the United States and the USSR. Since. 


Fulbright lecturers go to the USSR 
without a dissertation to research or a 
book to write, their stay in the USSR 
enables them to have a view of ‘the 
Soviet experience that differs from that 
of other exchange participants. Lecture- 
ships also provide opportunities to meet 
with students and colleagues that are 
not available to research grantees. As a 
result, Fulbright lecturers usually de- 
velop an appreciation of the Soviet 
academic system that is based on their 
collegial experience, instead of their 
success in obtaining research materials. 


For the purpose of gaining a broader 
appreciation of Soviet counterparts, there- 
fore, the lecturer exchange seems to be 
uniquely appropriate. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


The fact that the exchange still con- 
tinues to exist today is a major accom- 
plishment, given the difficult environ- 
ment and obstacles that recently existed. 
After the U.S.-Soviet exchanges agree- 
ment was allowed to lapse in December 
1979, neither the United States nor the 
USSR was obligated to continue the 


` exchange. It is a testimony to the commit- 


ment of both sides to the exchange, as 
well as their estimate of its worth, that 
the exchange mechanism was kept intact 
during the early 1980s.! (see Table 1.) 

Probably the most significant element 
of the exchange, as well as the most 
long-lived, is the annual lectureship ap- 
pointment in American history at Mos- 
cow State University. Organized in 1974 
by the late Nikolai Sivachev, a remark- 
able young Soviet historian who died 
suddenly four vears ago, this lectureship 
has been filled consistently by an impres- 
sive roster of American historians. Over 
the years, a fine library of primary and 
secondary sources has been built up 
there through the generosity of the Ful- 
bright program and Fulbright lecturers, 
providing students access to an unusual 
collection of titles. 

Given the high caliber and future 
career paths of the Moscow State stu- 


1, Although the number of grantees accepted 
and nominated by the Soviets diminished during 
the 1980s, it was not until the 1982-83 academic 
year that a serious drop in exchange activity 
occurred. At the time, this phenomenon was 
attributed not so much to the state of bilateral 
relations, but to a wholesale change in personnel 
in the Soviet Ministry of Higher Education’s 
section concerned with U.S.-Soviet academic ex- 
changes. Figures for all the years of the Fulbright 
program with the USSR are given in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM WITH THE USSR 
Academic Year Americans Soviets 
.1973-74 7 5 
1974-75 8 6 
-1975-76 8 11 
. 1976-77 7 6 
1977-78 12 5 
1978-793 19 14 
1979-80 14 14 
1980-81 16 15 
1981-82 15. 6 
1982-83 9 3 
1983-84 8 1 
1984-85 8. 5 
1985-86 6 4 
1986-87 13 14 


SOURCE: United States information Agency , Washington, D.C. 


dents, this lectureship has great im- 
portance for creating a better under- 
standing of the United States among 
future generations of Soviet leaders. In 
order to provide a broad appreciation of 
the United States, a three-part survey is 
offered over a three-year period, starting 
with the U.S. Constitution and ending 
with World War IL Considering the 
usual emphasis in the Soviet curriculum 
on twentieth-century American history, 
with little emphasis on earlier periods, 
this schema is quite significant in itself. 

In earlier years of the exchange, other 
attempts at establishing ongoing appoint- 
ments in other fields had some success. 
Professor Rudolf Its, an anthropologist 
at Leningrad State University who taught 
as a Fulbrighter at Tulane University 
during the 1976-77 academic year, re- 
turned to the USSR with a desire to start 
an exchange of ethnologists. His efforts 
succeeded for a few years, as did a 
similar exchange of U.S. mathematicians 
requested by Novosibirsk State Univer- 
sity. Later, the dedication of Professor 
Anatolii Martynov of Kemerovo State 
University and his American colleague, 
Professor Demitri Shunkin of the Univer- 


sity of Illinois, resulted in the establish- 
ment of better contacts between U.S. 
archaeologists and their colleagues at 
Kemerovo and elsewhere in Siberia. 

In a similar vein, Professor Eugene 
Trani, an American historian who taught 
at Moscow State University, was so 
impressed with the usefulness of aca- 
demic exchanges that upon his return to 
the United States he endeavored to 
develop a program between his university, 
the University of Missouri at Kansas 
City, and Moscow State. Not only has 
an exchange been established, but 
through his efforts, as well as those of 
other American historians who taught 
in Moscow, a journal is being planned in 
cooperation with Soviet colleagues that 
will feature articles and critiques of 
these works by Soviet and American 
scholars. Now vice president for aca- 
demic affairs of the University of Wiscon- 
sin system, Dr. Trani has started develop- 
ing ties between Madison and Moscow, 
with the purpose of creating a Nikolai 
Sivachev chair of Russian Studies staffed 
by professors from Moscow State 
University. 
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CRITICAL ISSUES 


Over the years, a number of aspects 
of the Soviet exchange have been of 
concern to American administrators of 
the Fulbright program with the USSR. 
A relative balance between grantees in 
the humanities and sciences has been a 
perennial topic of discussions. Assur- 
ing adequate accommodations for both 
grantees and spouses was another. Pro- 
viding guarantees for the American 
scholars’ professional travel in the USSR 
at rates charged Soviet academics, not 
the higher tourist charges usually ex- 
pected from foreign scholars, also re- 
peatedly figured in U.S.-Soviet negotia- 
tions. Fortunately, these and a number 
of other points have been dealt with 
successfully in the exchanges agreement 
signed in Geneva. 

While exchange agreements are valu- 
able documents, they are, in themselves, 
inadequate vehicles for administering 
an exchange of lecturers between two 
large, complex societies. Until the pre- 
sent, the primary concern has been to 
ensure the continuation of the exchange. 
Now might be the time for both sides to 
seek to improve the quality of the 
exchange. 

As an interim measure, it might be 
worthwhile for American and Soviet 
representatives to meet at approximately 
the midpoint of the current agreement’s 
duration. The focus of the discussions 
would be a review of the Fulbright 
exchange to date, improvements that 
can be made, and whether another admin- 
istrative mechanism or regularly sched- 
uled consultations might help to refine 
the exchange program’s performance. 
For example, while the establishment of 
a Fulbright commission would not be 
warranted, some other type of administra- 
tive body, fashioned specifically for the 
lecturer exchange with the USSR, might 


be appropriate. Even if the meeting did 
not result in the development of a con- 
crete proposal, the discussions would 
assist in the renegotiation of the next 
exchanges agreement in 1988 and serve 
as a forum in which new exchange ideas 
could be presented. 

This suggestion is based on a number 
of practical considerations. Better co- 
ordination is needed to determine where 
lecturers from both sides can teach in 
their native language. Discussions are 
also required regarding the role that 
language and literature should have in 
the exchange. The use of Soviet lecturers 
to teach a variety of languages used in 
the USSR would greatly assist a number 
of U.S. universities that want to start 
programs in Baltic, Central Asian, or 
other languages. The introduction of 
different resources from both sides and 
the growth and eventual size of the 
exchange should be considered. Finally, 
a whole range of topics that would 
increase the efficiency and efficacy of 
the lecturer exchange should be discussed. 

At the present time, the bulk of the 
U.S. and Soviet lecturers teach classes 
that are usually described as enrichment 
courses, that is, noncredit classes that 
are taken in addition to the standard, 
required curriculum. It would be desir- 
able for both sides to begin incorporating 
Fulbrighters into regular accredited 
courses. To date, the only required 
course taught regularly by a Fulbright 
lecturer is the American history survey 
at Moscow State University. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no reciprocal arrange- 
ment with an equally prestigious Ameri- 
can university that is interested in ac- 
cepting Soviet lecturers to teach a course 
on the history of the USSR on an annual 
basis. There is a great need for more 
thorough discussions and imagination 
about how to refine this exchange. 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


Unlike other types of academic ex- 
changes with the USSR, the potential 
desirability for future numerical growth 
in the Fulbright program would be 
considerable, if changes of the sort just 
outlined came to pass. In principle, the 
pool of qualified and available persons 
is quite large, encompassing not only the 
sciences or area specialists, but most of 
the American academic community. Be- 
fore this growth could be considered, 
however, there is a need for more refine- 
ment and selectivity in the exchange to 
improve the quality of the experience 
both for grantees and their academic 
audiences. 

One promising development in this 
direction is a proposal put forward by 
CIES through the Office of the Coordina- 
tor for the President’s U.S.-Soviet Ex- 
change Initiative. Known on the American 
side as Presidential Fellows, the program 
that has been proposed would retain the 
basic features of a Fulbright lectureship 
but add an outreach component, in 
which a grantee would spend the last 
part of his or her award period lecturing 
at other academic institutions in the 
area of his or her main affiliation. The 
intention of this new type of award is to 
expand the Fulbrighters’ audience, in 
both the United States and the USSR. 

For the immediate future, one factor 
could have a significant influence on the 
direction of the exchange. For the first 
time since the establishment of this 
lecturer exchange, the more experienced 


administrators are now located on the 
American side. Both within the U.S. 
Information Agency and at CIES there 
are staff members who have been associ- 
ated with the Soviet exchange since its 
inception or from the early years of its 
existence, or who have served in the 
U.S. embassy in Moscow and worked 
on joint U.S.-Soviet projects. This com- 
bination of administrative know-how 
and professional familiarity with the 
USSR could be a significant component 
in the program’s development in the 
next few years. The depth of experience 
on the American side is complemented 
by what appears to be a new openness 
and cooperative spirit of Soviet counter- 
parts at the Ministry of Higher Education 
in Moscow and the Soviet embassy in 
Washington, D.C. There seems to be a 
genuine interest in improving communi- 
cations and procedures that could lead 
to a more vital, rewarding exchange of 
lecturers. 

In ten years, when the Fulbright 
program celebrates its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, another report on the exchange 
with the USSR will probably be requested. 
There is significant evidence that if 
circumstances in U.S.-Soviet relations 
permit, existing challenges will be met 
and overcome. In one sense, the next 
few years are a new test of both sides’ 
commitment to the quality, as well as 
the value, of an exchange of lecturers. 
There is every reason to believe that 
when the results are available a decade 
from now, the outcome will be positive. 
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ABSTRACT: Educational institutions and scholars in the Middle East 
and South Asia continue to produce world-class research despite the 
burdens imposed by the great number of students, inadequate libraries, 
and limited supportive institutional infrastructure. The challenges facing 
the foreign scholar are not dissimilar to those of the host-country academic 
with the exception of the entry formalities, including both the general 
permission to enter a country and specific permissions for access to 
particular libraries or sites. The long-term relationship between the guest 
and the host-country scholar needs to be enhanced by the development of 
long-term U.S.-overseas institutional relationships and of mechanisms 
that promote a sustained exchange of scholarship. The professional quality 
and commitment of the guest researcher or lecturer will be the determining 
faczor of the success of an individual experience and of the idea of mutual 
understanding through educational exchange. 
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T is necessary to understand a bit 

about the academic environment of 
the Middle East before entering on a 
discussion of how the foreign scholar 
functions within that environment. Uni- 
versities in the Middle East are public 
institutions the missions of which are to 
further the social and political objectives 
of the nation. These objectives include 
an equalization of opportunity for all 
classes of the society and the training of 
the successor generation. These missions 
must be pursued with grossly inadequate 
levels of funding, inadequate library 
facilities, and a crushing burden gener- 
ated by the numbers of students entitled, 
by national policy, to university admis- 
sion. The age structure of the population 
will guarantee that the pressure to maxi- 
mize enrollments will continue indef- 
initely. In addition, the salaries of the 
professors are so low that they must 
supplement their incomes by private 
tuitions, the sale of lecture notes, and 
the acceptance of dual appointments. 

These factors have a deleterious effect 
on the quality of education, the vigor of 
the institutions, and the attitudes of the 
professors.. For example, a faculty of 
education at one of the smaller regional 
universities in Egypt has 10,000 enrolled 
students, while seating is available for 
fewer than half that number. The profes- 
sors at a faculty of medicine at the 
premier Egyptian university fight a con- 
stant battle to limit the incoming class to 
700 students. A typical associate profes- 
sor’s salary is approximately £E190 per 
month, roughly equivalent to the monthly 
wage of an experienced driver. 

The truly amazing aspect of this 
system is the continuing ability of the 
professors to produce world-class research 
in all academic specializations including 
the sciences. With less than state-of-the- 
art laboratories, the scientists are able to 


publish and create a place for themselves 
in the international scientific community. 
The ability of the scholar to continue to 
perform, to do research under these 
conditions, is an indication of the extraor- 
dinary quality of the scholars and their 
commitment to. the profession. What 
seems to be the case, contrary to 
Euclidian theory, is that the institutional 
whole is less than the sum of its scholarly 
parts. 

American scholars are accustomed to 
high levels of supportive institutional 
infrastructure and noninterference in 
their research and teaching. Area special- 
ists engaged in research requiring limited 
institutional support will be able to 
proceed in relatively expeditious fashion. 
However, those research scholars in the 
sciences whose work requires them to 
rely heavily on the institutional infrastruc- 
ture will find themselves confronted by 
delays and the absence of the required 
facilities. The foreign lecturers will ex- 
perience all of the frustrations of their 
host-country colleagues, uncertainty 
about the teaching schedule, classes 
ranging from 150 to 300 students, the 
absence of textbooks, and generally the 
lack of administrative support. They 
will also experience the noticeable enthu- 
siasm of the students for individualized 
attention, a rare experience for many. It 
must be said that this lack of a direct 
relationship between professor and stu- 
dent is not due to the indifference of the 
host country’s professors. It is, rather, a 
function of the very heavy teaching 
loads, the overwhelming number of stu- 
dents per class, and, in the Egyptian 
case, the demands placed on the profes- 
sors by dual appointments at universities 
separated by hundreds of kilometers. 
What foreign researchers and lecturers 
find more impressive than these prob- 
lems is the flourishing of the highest- 
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quality scholarship in spite of the 
problems. 

In all but the Gulf states and Saudi 
Arabia, the research and lecturing activi- 
ties of foreign scholars are supported by 
funds generated from outside the region. 
These funds may be grants from public 
and/or private foundations or universi- 
ties. In most cases, the American scholar 
seeking to do research or to lecture has 
not been specifically invited by any host- 
country institutions. The initial impetus 
comes not from the host institution or 
from host-country colleagues but from 
the individual Americans who wish to 
pursue a given activity in a country 
chosen by them. Similarly, the review 
and selection process for grants usually 
occurs outside the purview of the host 
governments or institutions. The Ful- 
bright program grants, whether adminis- 
tered by the United States Information 
Agency or the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, offer an opportunity for the host 
country’s input at the conclusion of the 
qualitative review. The more usual case, 
however, is for the final decisions to be 
made entirely without benefit of review 
by any entity in the recipient country. 

The granting of permissions and the 
agreement by a university to receive a 
visiting lecturer is dependent on the 
perceived value of the specific activity 
and of academic and cultural exchanges 
generally, as they relate to mutual under- 
standing, with the hoped-for side effects 
of greater mutual appreciation for the 
countries and cultures represented in the 
exchanges. All of these benefits are 
difficult, if not impossible, to quantify. 
Thus the positive response of host govern- 
ment and institutions requires a high 
level of belief in the efficacy of such 
activities. 

Increasingly, the host-country govern- 
ments and scholars are asking questions 


about what would be the tangible bene- 
fits for them if the activity in question 
were to take place. In the developing 
world, the priorities are in academic 
specializations commonly labeled devel- 
opmental, such as applied science, health 
science, engineering, and agriculture. It 
is at this point that the priorities of the 
scholar seeking entry into a given country 
and the priorities of the governments 
and universities that are responsible for 
granting permissions and faculties begin 
to diverge. 

Many of the Americans who regularly 
come to the area for research are area 
specialists, with discipline specializations 
concentrated in the social sciences and 
humanities. Their interests and research 
have added immeasureably to the body 
of knowledge available to the West 
through their publications and teaching. 
While it is essential for Americans to be 
aware of, let us say, the philosophical 
bases for Islam, is it of equal importance 
to the host gcvernment or to the host 
academic community that Americans 
acquire this type of knowledge? Gen- 
erally, the answer is no. 

Previously, in such specializations as 
archaeology, the host government was 
positively predisposed to granting permis- 
sions for foreign scholars, as there was a 
dearth of trained in-country specialists, 
limited money to be spent on such 
activities, and a strong desire to know 
one’s own history. Nationalism acted as 
a fillip to the latter. Over the past two or 
three decades, however, the countries of 
the region have developed their own 
coterie of highly trained specialists in all 
fields, thereby decreasing the need for 
outside experts. The only continuing 
deficiency is money and perhaps that isa 
rather precarious base for guaranteeing 
long-term foreign access to research 
materials. 
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In my judgment, the rules of the game 
are changing. Scholars and bureaucrats 
of the host country have learned at 
least one lesson from their American 
colleagues: decisions regarding such ac- 
tivities and/or permissions should be 
based on a cost-benefit analysis. The 
cost factor is most often not money but 
rather potential social and political ram- 
ifications of the investigation into a 
given topic. While the benefits are intan- 
gible, the costs are often seen as all too 
tangible. 


“OH, WHAT TANGLED 
WEBS WE WEAVE...” 


Obtaining a grant is often the easiest 
part of doing research or of teaching in 
the Middle East and South Asia. At that 
moment there begins a minuet through 
the minefields of governmental approv- 
als, non-objections certificates, research 
clearances, entry or residence visas, and 
permissions to use a specific collection 
or to visit a particular site. Each step in 
this dance bears the possibility of catastro- 
phe: a nondecision can be as damaging 
as a “no” decision. Having been person- 
ally involved in this process for years, 
first as a grantee waiting for clearances 
and currently as an administrator, I find 
that there seems to be no more accurate 
way of knowing the answer to the ques- 
tion “What are the bases for X govern- 
ment’s decisions?” than reading coffee 
grounds in saucers. 

Recently the sources of funds for 
certain kinds of research have been a 
favorite subject of discussion among 
American scholars. For example, at a 
meeting of scholar-administrators held 
concurrently with the Middle East Studies 
Association in 1984, the topic of the 
funding of research by the Defense 
Intelligence Agency was raised. Quickly 


the comments began to focus on the 
appropriateness of the U.S. govern- 
ment’s funding of research. After much 
righteous and not-so-righteous discourse, 
the assembled were asked whether or 
not this concern with accepting U.S. 
government funding included such pro- 
grams as the Fulbright program, which 
is substantially funded by the U.S. govern- 
ment. The immediate response was an 
exclamatory “of course not.” What was 
instructive about this episode was not 
the absolution of the Fulbright program, 
but the ease with which all of the 
research funded entirely or partially by 
the U.S. government can be tarred by 
the brush meant only for certain agencies 
within the U.S. government. If American 
academics can so easily lump all U.S. 
government funding together, why should 
it be expected that host-government 
agencies that grant research permissions 
or clearances be fully conversant with 
the unique agendas of any particular 
funding entity within the complex struc- 
ture of the American system? 

The imprecision of the debate within 
the American scholarly community is 
reflected and amplified in the host coun- 
try. The result is that the specific char- 
acter of the funding source and its real 
connotations are lost to all but the most 
careful observer. The debate about appro- 
priateness of funding sources is an impor- 
tant aspect of American academic life. 
How important is this to the process of 
conducting research in the Middle East 
or South Asia? How do the funding 
sources or previous associations of an 
American scholar, with, let us say, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, affect the 
decision to grant the necessary permis- 
sions? Seemingly, the decisions are based 
on the content of the current research 
project, the content of previously pub- 
lished material by the scholar, and the 
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previous activities of the grantee in the 
host country. This is not to imply that 
funding emanating from such an obvious 
source as the Central Intelligence Agency 
would not be a factor in the host govern- 
ment’s decision. Although the funding 
source might be used as one reason for 
non-approval, the decision is probably 
linked to other factors that carry more 
weight. 

As the content and quality of the 
research proposal usually constitute the 
basis of the funding decision, it is the 
content that is most often the determin- 
ing factor in the granting of the required 
permission by the host government. If the 
basis for the development of a research 
proposal is the reflection of a scholarly 
interest—a wanting to know—the review 
will focus on whether or not the host 
entity wants the information known and 
whether or not the scholarly investigation 
will cut too close to national sensitivities. 
American scholars know this, either by 
direct experience or by the experience of 
others. As a consequence there is often a 
tendency to become involved in second 
guessing, an attempt to choose the 
phrases that will not alarm those granting 
permissions. This path is a modest and 
acceptable technique, somewhere be- 
tween diplomacy and obfuscation. 
Another route is to propose a benign 
research topic for the purpose of obtain- 
ing entry while the real research interests 
are totally different from those stated. 
This latter choice often causes the 
scholar’s visa to be terminated and may 
have negative ramifications for those 
scholars following in the wake. At least, 
it casts a shadow of doubt and, at worst, 
it may generate an atmosphere of suspi- 
cion that affects even the innocent. 

Veracity is the essential element. If 
the grant is awarded on the bases of the 
stated topic and the accompanying meth- 


odology, it seems a natural part of the 
contractual relationship, between the 
grantee and granter, that the actual 
activity be an approximation of the 
proposed activity. Mid-course correc- 
tions of topic and method should and do 
occur. These are not matters of concern. 
However, a shift from a proposal focusing 
on, for example, seventeenth-century 
markets to an active investigation of 
contemporary fundamentalist movements 
is a new direction, not a refinement of 
the plan based on the field experience. 
This type of action is usually a result of 
the inability, on the part of the person 
seeking permission, to judge accurately 
what will or will not be approved. As the 
individual scholar and the facilitating 
institution in the country are usually not 
told why permission was not granted, 
one is prone to engage in speculative 
exercises without the benefit of data. 
Aside from the official hurdles, the 
American researcher has other barriers 
to overcome. One may be the attitude of 
the host country’s academic community. 
In India, Pakistan, and Egypt, and 
doubtlessly elsewhere, there is a mounting 
concern that American researchers collect 
data and material available in the host 
country and depart with their photocopies 
and three-by-five cards without an oppor- 
tunity for the host-country academic 
community to benefit from the research. 
The absence of any effective mechanism 
for facilitating this flow of completed 
research back to the host-country aca- 
demic community is not the fault of the 
individual scholar. l 
The organizations and institutions 
that have been created to facilitate the 
exchange of scholars have not developed 
effective mechanisms to facilitate the 
exchange of scholarship. There is much 
talk of dialogue, but little has been done 
to make the voices audible to the other 
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party. This interchange of ideas is one 
purpose of the Fulbright program. The 


technique of moving bodies around the 


world has been perfected, but we have 
not done as well with thoughts. Solutions 
are fraught with difficulties. Among the 
first is the lack of dollar funds for non- 
U.S. scholars or universities to purchase 
the resulting publications and the lack 
of money to establish comprehensive 
data banks. This impecuniousness is 
real enough, but it is exacerbated by the 
lack of concerted interest in the problem 
by the U.S. scholarly community, which 
could act as an effective lobby for the 
establishment of means to begin to solve 
this problem. 

Perhaps the definition of “research 
access” in the Middle East and South 
Asia should be broadened to include 
access to the research findings by the 
host country’s academic community and 
not only access for U.S. scholars to the 
data located within the region. 


WOMEN AND RESEARCH IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND SOUTH ASIA 


A few days prior to beginning this 
exercise, I was asked why there are so 
many American women studying and 
doing research in the Middle East. The 
questioner had visited Damascus and 
observed that a noticeable majority of 
the U.S. Fulbright student or senior 
grantees were women and that many of 
them were making every effort to extend 
their stay in Syria. The syndrome is not, 
in my opinion, unique or even rare. 
Prior to even acursory discussion of the 
topic it is worthwhile to make a distinc- 
tion between the professional experi- 
ences of women studying, lecturing, or 
doing research in the region and their 
social or personal experiences. 


Middle Eastern and South Asian 
women have attained positions within 
their academic communities not as tokens 
but as integral parts of these elite groups. 
Women professors are not considered 
so noteworthy as to induce comment or 
unique treatment, at least not negative 
unique treatment. In the region under 
discussion, scholars and professors con- 
tinue to be highly respected. Often this 
pedestal requires conformity to what a 
particular culture expects from this spe- 
cial category of persons. These expecta- 
tions are rather like a nineteenth-century 
vision: the gentleman or lady scholar 
who is far removed from the overtly 
competitive, gloves-off milieu from which 
most American scholars spring. This 
background plus the urgency to complete 
specified research goals during a rela- 
tively short time leads to a situation 
where there is a noticeable impatience 
with host-country inefficiencies, with 
delays and obstacles that are not deliber- 
ately placed in the path of foreign re- 
searchers, men or women, but confront 
all scholars engaged in such activities. 

Women, if anything, have an advan- 
tage over their male colleagues. Women 
who are preparing to do research that 
may be considered politically sensitive 
are often given permission when a male 
would be refused. Why? That nineteenth- 
century vision, which sees female schol- 
ars as ladies, does not allow the authori- 
ties to see these lady scholars as agents 
for intelligence gathering or as indi- 
viduals wishing to foment political 
disturbances. 

This perception, while facilitating ac- 
cess, has its less than supportive aspect 
on the emotional level for the American 
female scholar. It has often been my 
experience that while an informant is 
providing the information requested, 
there will be direct questions as to why 
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I am bothering myself with all this work, 
why I would be separated from my 
husband, home, and family for doing a 
job of lesser importance like research. 
Other questions that refer to husband’s 
permission or comments about choosing 
profession over family matters all seem 
out of place at best and degrading at 
worst to the scholar who has trained 
herself to view her activities in a very 
different way. The visceral reaction to 
these comments is often negative and 
creates concern that one is not taken 
seriously as a scholar. The personal 
attitudes of the host country’s bureaucrat 
or informant are only important if they 
affect the ability of the scholar to per- 
form. The number of American women 
scholars who are regularly and repeatedly 
engaged in research in the region seems 
to indicate that such personal comments 
do not interfere with women’s profes- 
sional activities. 

The situation for an American scholar 
whose surname demonstrates a personal 
cultural connection to the region is 
somewhat more difficult than for her 
Anglo-Saxon sister. The assertiveness 
that is acceptable for a foreigner is less 
so for someone who has this implicit 
cultural connection. If, in cultural terms, 
the ladies who have certain surnames 
should know better, in professional terms 
they are often afforded an opportunity 
to know more about that which is the 
subject of their research. This is especially 
true for studies of social phenomena and 
for all subjects directly or indirectly 
involving women. 

The success or failure of the foreign 
woman scholar to achieve the purposes 
of her research is primarily dependent 
on her commitment to the project, her 
level of professionalism, and her deter- 
mination to overcome the bureaucratic 
hurdles. These elements are common for 


all scholars working in the area and are 
not special requirements or obstacles 
designed only for women. 


THE LECTURER EXPERIENCE 


The Fulbright program is one of the 
few available for Americans wishing to 
lecture abroad. Lecturer grantees are 
not area specialists, although some may 
have had personal or professional over- 
seas experience. Often the American 
professor who applies for a lecturing 
grant is seeking a cultural experience 
rather than pursuing an activity primarily 
related to his or her career trajectory, for 
it is well known that the inscription 
carved above the passageway to promo- 
tion and tenure is “research and publish.” 
It has been my observation that generally 
the academic credentials of the lecturer 
applicant are somewhat below those of 
the research applicant. The net effect of 
this tendency is that the lecturer cadre 
may not represent or exemplify the 
dynamic that gives shape and momentum 
to the American academic community. 

The lecturer often does bring one of 
the most unique aspects of the American 
educational system into the overseas 
environment, namely, a genuine commit- 
ment to the transmission of information 
to the students, coupled with a determina- 
tion that they learn how to develop and 
express their own thoughts. Within the 
region, the primary, secondary, prepara- 
tory, and baccalaureate educational 
systems do not foster the development 
of critical analysis or independent thought. 
The information the teacher provides, 
the book contains, and the examiners 
will expect are the parameters of the 
learning process. 

The American lecturer deposited in 
this context will find the students’ habit 
of unquestioning acceptance of profes- 
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sors’ utterances difficult to overcome or 
to adjust to: It often takes an academic 
year for the visiting professor to find a 


way to relate to the students as coequal. 


partners in the learning process without 
falling from that pedestal upon which 


the system has placed him or her. One . 


could counter this statement by insisting 


that it would not matter if the visiting 


professor were pedestalless. I believe 
that it is important in the regional 
context to bend, but not to break, the 
sometimes barnacle-covered traditions. 
The respect and cooperation of col- 
leagues at the host institution is necessary 
for a successful academic and cultural 
experience. Many of the professors at 


the host-country university have received 


advanced degrees from institutions in 
Europe or the United States. They are 
aware of the positive aspects of these 
systems as they themselves have been, in 


their evaluation, direct beneficiaries. 


They are also aware of the differences 
between those systems and the one in 
which they function. The foreign lecturer 
and the host-country colleagues are there- 


fore in somewhat similar positions as 


they attempt to bring elements of one 
academic tradition into an often incom- 
patible system. The foreign lecturer has 
an opportunity to act as a catalyst for 
change within a department or college. 
One noteworthy benefit that often 
occurs from the lecturers’ experience is 
the development of long-term institu- 
tional relationships. These partnerships 
of U.S. and overseas universities are not 
only the outgrowth of an individual 
experience, but are the logical extension 
of the traditional Fulbright program. 
The Americans who choose to do 


research or to lecture in the Middle East 


and South Asia are expecting a special 
professional and/or personal experience. 
Their expectations are usually fulfilled. 
The success of all academic exchanges 
rests neither on the funds available nor 
on the administrative structures but 
rather on the individuals who are the 
participants in these exchanges. The 
history of academic exchanges between 
the United States and the region certifies. 
that somehow those with “the right 
stuff” have been the ones selected. 
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A Necessity for America’s Political 
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ABSTRACT: American businesses and the military are forming a new 
alliance with education for they are experiencing critical deficiencies in 
international expertise. As a result, they are calling for strengthening the 
international perspective of American education. Proposals to meet these 
needs should incorporate changes in the entire education system, build on 
the multicultural, multiracial characteristics of American society, take 
advantage of the vast expansion of the international information base 
made possible by computers, and incorporate an international extension 
service for American -Eusiness. 
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EDUCATION WITH A WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


HE time for a global perspective is 
now. 

In a recent survey, 20 percent of 
American students could not even find 
the United States on a world map.! 

In 1960, the United States was the 
world’s largest exporter of manufactured 
goods. Today, the United States has 
been surpassed by Germany and Japan 
and our share of the world market has 
shrunk from 25 percent to 10 percent.? 


A Japanese businessman in Paris, . 


when asked what language he thought 
most useful for international trade, is 
reported to have responded in flawless 
French, “Sir, the most useful interna- 
tional language in world trade is not 
necessarily English, but rather it is the 
language of your client.” Yet one Ameri- 
can high school in five has no foreign 
language instruction—modern or an- 
cient-—for its students.4 

The result is that there were sales 
problems in Latin America when Gen- 
eral Motors named its car Nova—mean- 
ing in Spanish “it won't go.” 

The result is that Schweppes Tonic 
was advertised in Italy as “bathroom 
water.” 


NEW ALLIES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 


Business and military leaders in the 
name of national self-interest are joining 


]. “America’s Crisis in International Compe- 
tence: Our Nation’s Failure to Educate Students 
for the Future: A Compilation of Facts and 
Observations” (Manuscript, American Institute 
for Foreign Study and the National Council on 
Foreign Language and International Studies, n.d.). 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4, Ibid. 

5, Joseph Lurie, “America’s Globally Blind, 
Deaf and Dumb,” Foreign Language Annals, 
15(6): 418 (1982). 

6. Ibid. 
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academics and internationalists in advo- 
cating expansion of research and instruc- 
tion in the area of international affairs 
and languages. This new alliance can 
change the national education agenda. 
It also raises questions of free inquiry 
and academic priorities. This article 
aims to set out the issues raised by the 
new alliance. : - | 

Those with long memories have reason 
to wonder whether there is a new alliance. 
When in 1965 the International Education 
Act was passed,’ there were high expecta- 
tions, but funds to match these expecta- 
tions did not follow. A decade later 
President Carter’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies again 
attempted to rouse American attention 
to international concerns.’ They found 
foreign language instruction in a sham- 
bles. Yet eight years after this finding 
America remains the only country in the 
world where one may graduate from 
college without even one year of foreign 
language study.? The commission also 
found Americans falling behind in educa- 
tion for international understanding—a 
polite euphemism for geographic and 
cultural illiteracy and curricular 
isolationism. 

But I believe 1987 is different from 
1965 and 1979. The economic climate 
and geopolitical posture of the country 
have changed. American business and 
the military are experiencing critical 
deficiences in international expertise. In 
this climate of concern two study commis- 
sions have been initiated by the Reagan 


7. International Education Act, Pub. L. 89- 
698-8, Stat. 1066 (29 Oct. 1965). 

8. Strength through Wisdom: A Critique of 
U.S. Capability: A Report to the President from 
the President’s Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies, 1979. 

9, Lurie, “America’s Globally Blind, Deaf and 
Dumb,” p. 420. 
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administration. Both panels call for im- 
mediate action to correct the void in 
international education. 

The first study resulted from a request 
by President Reagan to the Business and 
Higher Education Forum to explore 
ways to make American business more 
competitive. The movers and shakers of 
the business community recommended 
that the United States expand program 
and curricular requirements in the fields 
of foreign language, culture, and socio- 
political institutions. !° 

The U.S. Department of Defense 
initiated the second study by contracting 
with the Association of American Uni- 
versities to prepare a report on the 
research and instructional needs of Amer- 
icans in the area of international affairs 
and language. This report calls for the 
establishment of a foundation for inter- 
national studies set up, like the National 
Science Foundation, as a federal agency.!! 

The military and the business com- 
munity have different reasons for their 
concern, a different history of involve- 
ment with international academic pro- 
grams, and different needs. 

The Defense Department has long 
been a supporter of area studies and 
language programs and has been a bene- 
ficiary of these programs. Today, the 
needs for international expertise are 
greater than ever as new areas of the 
world are declared critical to our na- 
tional defense. It is urgent that we 
know more about our newly recognized 
neighbors. 


10. Business and Higher Education Forum, 
America’s Competitive Challenge as Need for a 
National Response: A Report to the President of 
the United States (Washington, DC, 1983). 

11. Robert L. Jacobson, “Foundation for 
International Studies Proposed in Report to De- 
fense Dept.,” Chronicle of Higher Education, p. 1. 
(Oct. 1986). 
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Academic programs capable of meeting 
these needs are retrenching at the very 
time the demand is increasing for more 
experts on more countries who are more 
and better trained. Inflation has cut in 
half federal support for the Fulbright 
exchange and for area studies programs, 
and federal dollars for university research - 
budgets have been reduced even more.!* 
The number of fellowships for foreign 
languages and international area studies 
that are federally financed dropped from 
a peak of 2557 in 1969 to 829 in 1978.!3 
The Ford Foundation, which spent $27 
million annually between 1960 and 1967 
toward training and research in inter- 
national affairs and foreign studies, 
dropped its annual support by the end of 
1980 to $3-$4 million.!4 

State and university budgets have not 
taken up the slack. In fact, during recent 
years inflation and academic retrench- 
ment characterize most university bud- 
gets. At such times interdisciplinary pro- 
grams, which have a weak political base 
in the conservative world of academe, 
lose ground. Programs for esoteric lan- 
guages with small enrollments have be- 
come harder to support. 

The urgency of the business community 
is the product of a fundamental change 
in the dependency of the American 
economy on world trade. Roughly 25 
percent of the United States’ gross na- 
tional product is derived from foreign 
trade, and the proportion is growing.!> 
Almost one-third of U.S. corporate pro- 
fits are generated by international busi- 
ness activities.!6 Over one-third of U.S. 


12, Commission on International Education, 
What We Don’t Know Can Hurt Us (Washington, 
DC: American Council on Education, 1984), p. 9. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Tbid. 

15, Ibid., p. 6. 
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agricultural land produces food for 
export.!7 

As Lester Thurow summarized the 
American condition: 
America is now in a world where transporta- 
tion costs are unimportant and everything 
that can be traded is traded or soon will be 
traded, including many things normally con- 
sidered untradable, such as buildings. . . . 
Firms that do not fight to capture foreign 
markets will find that they have to spend all 
their time defending their home markets.... 


The reality of a world market is here, a 
reality which most Americans won't like, for 
no one likes to go from a position of secure 
isolated economic superiority to one of in- 
secure competitive equality. Like it or not, 
however, Americans must cope with the 
situation that prevails.!8 

Illustrative of how international trade 
affects the skill requirements of the 
American work force is a survey by the 
Florida Consortium on Multilingual 
Multicultural Education of 320 Florida 
firms engaged in foreign trade.!9 Of 200 
firms that responded: 


—73 percent need employees able to 
speak a foreign language; 

—66 percent need employees able to 
read a foreign language; 

—54 percent need employees able to 
write in a foreign language; 

—in a foreign country only 22 per- 
cent of business is conducted in 
English; 

—24 percent train or retrain their 
employees in a foreign language; 

17, Ibid. . 

18. Lester C. Thurow, The Zero-Sum Solution: 
Building a World Class American Economy (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1985), p. 52. 

19. Anne Campbell and Clemens L. Hallman, 
“Foreign Language and Cross Cultural Skills: A 
Survey of the Needs of Florida’s International 
Business Community” (Manuscript, Consortium 

-of Multilingual Multicultural Education, Univer- 
sity of Florida, 1983). 
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—63 percent indicated that a knowl- 
edge of a foreign language is essen- 
tial to conduct business abroad; 

—76 percent indicated that a knowl- 
edge of a foreign country’s business 
practices and customs is essential 
to conduct business abroad; and 

—76 percent indicated that they fore- 
saw a greater involvement by their 
companies with companies or indi- 
viduals from other countries. 


Multinational corporations loom ever 
larger in all aspects of the American 
economy. We are told the Ford of our 
future will have a Japanese transmission 
and a Brazilian motor and will be as- 
sembled in Mexico. The future president 
of the Ford Motor Company may even 
be European. If American managers are 
to compete in this world they must 
match the international sophistication 
of their competitors. 

Different languages, different con- 
sumer buying patterns, different cultures 
of business do affect the U.S. balance of 
payments. American industry urgently 
needs help in retooling for this new 
world market. 

For many who have dedicated their 
professional lives to international con- 
cerns, this emerging commonality of 
interests with the military-industrial com- 
plex is distasteful. All parties—academic, 
business, and military—can agree on the 
need to enhance the international exper- 
tise of the community of scholars and to 
expand curricula to incorporate an inter- 
national perspective. But when one gets 
to issues of the generation of new knowl- 
edge and the dissemination of interna- 
tional expertise to the community outside 
the halls of ivy, disputes arise. The 
cultures of the academic world and their 
new allies come into conflict. 

Many academics worry that the lines 
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will become blurred between study and 
research for human understanding, on 
the one hand, and study to enhance 
military intelligence or corporate profit, 
on the other. They worry about accept- 
ability and entreé abroad of the American 
academic community. Researchers fear 
loss of control of their research product. 
Questions concerning academic purpose 
and the control of the university agenda 
are raised. Understandings were reached 
before; however, we must now think 
through the implications of new activities 
and incorporate the concerns of a new 
generation of scholars whose formative 
years were the sixties and the seventies, 
rather than the forties and fifties. 

Having described the need, under- 
scored the urgency, and identified the 
political players who have sufficient 
muscle to bring change, we may now 
ask, What proposals might be on the 
educational agenda? How should the 
new proposals differ from those that 
have been on the educational docket for 
the past two decades? 


PROPOSITIONS 


Į should like to underscore four propo- 
sitions, 

First, we must enhance the global 
perspectives of the entire educational 
system, not just higher education. Cur- 
ricular change should be designed from 
kindergarten through college and profes- 
sional school. Teacher training is a 
necessary building block for the elemen- 
tary and secondary curricular enhance- 
ment. The need for cooperation is par- 
ticularly obvious in the area of language 
instruction. Early exposure to foreign 
languages with more intensive training 
over a longer period has been recom- 
mended by commissions and experts. 
Now we should put these recommenda- 
tions into practice. 


Similar joint planning for the inclusion 
of geography and materials on other 
cultures, including history, political sci- 
ence, and economics, at all levels of the 
curriculum needs to get under way. 

Second, besides asystematic approach 
to incorporate an international perspec- 
tive in the curriculum, we would do well 
to build our curricular change on the 
ethnic and racial pluralism of this coun- 
try. The United States is as multicultural 
a country as exists on earth, yet we are 
apt to build our international programs 
forgetting the richness of our own heri- 
tage. Starting where students are is good 
pedagogy. To emphasize understanding 
and appreciation of our heritage to 
students strengthens our community. 
To learn to articulate and utilize our 
diversity in the international community 
is to strengthen our hand at both the 
political and economic bargaining table. 

Third, to meet urgent business needs, 
the plans of the eighties must incorporate 
an expansion of the international service 
component of the university. Businesses 
needing assistance to develop their for- 
eign trade should have easy access to 
academic expertise. In a phrase, what 
we need is an international extension 
service for American business. 

Universities should develop continu- 
ally updated lists of faculty who have 
language and/or other expertise regarding 
different countries of the world. These 
lists could be used by the agencies 
needing consultants and could form the 
base for the public service component of 
an institution. 

An example of a developing interna- 
tional service activity by universities is 
to be found in the cooperative endeavor 
under way in Florida and Georgia.” In 
those states a computerized list is being 


20. The project is being undertaken by the 
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compiled of all faculty within public and 
private universities and colleges according 
to interests and talents. It is hoped in the 
near future that a business exploring 
trade, for example, with the Ivory Coast 
can find who has expertise about that 
country in all areas from language to 
religion, from the economy to the politi- 
cal climate. In addition to providing 
businesses with consultants, state institu- 
tions are preparing to provide short 
courses as needed to train America’s 
businesspeople going overseas and na- 
tionals from abroad who have been 
designated by American companies as 
part of their trading endeavor. 

A second example of such an expanded 
service component is the technical assis- 
tance by business school faculty to firms 
that wish to explore or expand their 
international markets. Such support can 
be particularly effective for small high- 
tech enterprises and businesses dealing 
in information services. 

A fourth dimension that must be 
appreciated as we work to enhance the 
international perspective of our educa- 


tional community is the impact ofcompu- . 


ters on research and our knowledge 
base. Computers grant us the opportunity 
for an explosion of information about 
things international. This opportunity 
needs to be fostered and, if appropriately 
nurtured, can drastically alter the schol- 
arly base of the education community. 
International data bases could soon be 
as readily available as information about 
the local setting. New questions may be 
explored because of this enhanced infor- 
mation base. Scholarly inquiry will follow 
these new data. International questions 
are bound to expand their place on the 
American research agenda and thus 
throughout university curricula. 

Such predictions assume that care 
will be taken to preserve and make 
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accessible international data series and 
that knowledge resulting from research 
will be shared. Free access and publica- 
tion must remain a pillar of academic 
practice if exploration of international 
issues is to be encouraged. There are two 
practical arguments for this stance. First, 
tenure and promotion depend on publica- 
tion. Young academics must not be 
denied recognition if we wish them to 
undertake international research. Second, 
if we restrict access and publication, we 
may not be able to maintain access to 
foreign sources. 

If one takes the long perspective, 
American education has changed mark- 
edly in the past half century. Non- 
Western studies are found on most ` 
campuses. Visitors from abroad have 
joined the most remote academic com- 
munities. The trend is in the right direc- 
tion, but the urgency for a world perspec- 
tive has so accelerated that we can no 
longer afford to be satisfied by small, 


. incremental change. As jobs expand for 


the bilingually competent and business 
recognizes and makes known its needs 
for more internationally sophisticated 
employees, the payoff for students and 
institutions will increase the pace of 
change. But waiting for the market is 
not sufficient. Human survival, as well 
as business competitiveness and defense 
capability, depends on the speed with 
which American educational institutions 
incorporate an international perspective. 

‘Thanks to high tech, Americans were 
able to watch the negotiations for the 
Tehran hostages, yet many of our college 
students are unable to identify Iran ona 
map. The Chernobyl accident is destroy- 
ing the economy of Lapland, yet curricula 
have yet to recognize how small and 
interdependent our satellite has become. 
The time for a global perspective is now. 
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Durable Academic Linkages 
Overseas: A National Agenda 
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ABSTRACT: As a nation we spend about $1 billion annually on a 
bewildering potpourri of international exchange and training programs. 
Some attention to the cross-sectional profile of exchanges resulting from 
the many individual programs is needed. The current mix of programs is 
unbalanced as to sponsor, clientele, countries covered, and purpose. Four 
functions of exchange and training programs are identified: (1) the export 
of American technology and skills; (2) familiarization with another society; 
(3) transnational sharing of science and technology; and (4) research about 
other countries. It is argued that our overwhelming emphasis on the first 
two purposes must be balanced by greater emphasis on the latter two. In 
particular, in the social sciences and the humanities the provision of 
opportunities to build an interacting network of scholars similar to those in 
the natural sciences is called for. There is also a need for an increase in the 
opportunities for international affairs specialists to conduct their research 
abroad. 
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DURABLE ACADEMIC LINKAGES OVERSEAS 


HETHER we like it or not, and 
many do not, since World War 
II our society has become increasingly 
enmeshed in a web of international 
linkages. We obviously cannot deal with 
the increasing internationalization of 
our society by staying at home, nor do 
we. The decades since World War I 
have witnessed a remarkable American 
diaspora, sending our citizens in ever 
increasing numbers to each and every 
part of the world. Before World War II 
American travelers to, say, New Delhi 
or Osaka were few and the number -of 
American residents there minuscule. Now 
it is difficult to stand for very long in the 
airport of even so remote a place as Leh, 
Ladakh, without meeting at least one 
other American—tourist, businessperson, 
government official, professor, student. 
Recent terrorist attacks on air travelers 
and eddies of anti-Americanism may 
stanch some of the flow for a while, but 
millions of Americans will continue to 
travel abroad. | 
There is little point in trying to limit 
or direct much of this outflow, but part 
of the movement of people, ideas, and 
skills is so essential to our national 
interest that special government and 
privately supported programs have been 
developed to sustain them. Basing our 
international linkages solely upon the 
somewhat random process of individual- 
initiated journeys would assure that 
some of the most important ones would 
not occur. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that a thicket of intersecting, but sepa- 
rately funded and administered, pro- 
grams, both public and private, should 
have grown up to foster what are usually 
referred to as international exchange 
and training programs. Almost every 
federal government agency and many 
private foundations have their own. 
Together, they comprise a bewildering 
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potpourri of nationally supported inter- 
national exchange and training pro- 
grams, amounting to somewhere near 
$1 billion annually. In 1984, federal 
programs for international exchange 
and training involved approximately 
90,000 participants moving in and out of 
the United States and cost $742.1 mil- 
lion,! and this is without counting an 
approximately $100 million program 
conducted by the Department of Energy 
for taking physicists and other atomic 
scientists to and from the United States. 

In addition to programs of the U.S. 
government that provide direct support 
for international exchanges, federal 
funds mix freely with private funds and 
even those of other governments to 
sponsor a number of other exchanges. 
For instance, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, a private organization 
in New York, in 1984 administered 163 
different transnational education and 
training programs sponsored by 120 
governments, foundations, corporations; 
universities, binational agencies, and 
international agencies worldwide.* In 
the same year, the Social Science Re- 
search Council (SSRC) and the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies (ACLS) 
jointly expended federal funds—pri- 
marily on regranting authority from the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities—and private foundation funds— 
primarily from the Ford, Hewlett, and 
MacArthur foundations—to send 67 
predoctoral and 132 postdoctoral re- 


i. For these and other data on governmentally 
supported international exchange and training 
programs as of 1984, see “Report on U.S. Govern- 
ment International Research and Training Pro- 
grams, 1984,” mimeographed (Washington, DC: 
United States Information Agency, 1985), 

' 2. Sponsored Projects, Nineteen Eighty-Four 
(New York: Institute of International Education, 
1984), p. 5. 
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search scholars to 66 countries. In 1984, 
the International Research and Ex- 
changes Board (IREX), again mixing 
federal and private moneys, sent 25 
American graduate students, 27 profes- 
sors, and.31 language teachers to the 
Soviet Union, while 21 students, 25 
professors, and 32 language teachers 
came here. Additionally, the United 
States sent 63 junior and senior scholars 
to the seven other East European coun- 
tries with which IREX organizes ex- 
changes. while 78 scholars came here. 
And there are many programs whose 
support is entirely private. Some founda- 
tions—for example, the Marshall Fund, 
the Scandinavian Foundation, the Luce 
Foundation—run their own programs. 
And individual multinational corpora- 
tions sponsor educational exchange pro- 
grams for their own employees’ children 
as well as others; such corporations 
include, for example, Caltex, American 
Express, Banco de Bilbao, Chase Man- 
hattan, Citibank, Ford Motor Company, 
RCA, and Levi Strauss. And there are 
hundreds of thousands of students and 
faculty members going to and from the 
United States who fund their own trans- 
national educational experiences. To- 
gether, these comprise substantial sums 
of public and private moneys and involve 
large numbers of people. 

The consequence of such a rich array 
of programs for international exchange 
and training is, in one respect, a tribute 
to our country’s diversity, its mix of 
public and private support in meeting 
national needs. Seen cross-sectionally, 
however, it borders on chaos. For in- 
stance, the combination of U.S. govern- 
ment agencies sponsoring exchangees 
must seem bizarre to the cultural affairs 
officer sitting in an embassy overseas 
who has to deal separately with each 
program. For example, in India for 


1984, programs bringing Indians to the 
United States included two different 
programs of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID), two different 
programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, one of Commerce, three of Interior, 
two of Transportation, six in Health 
and Human Services, two in the National 
Science Foundation (NSF), and seven 
programs in the United States Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA). There were 17 
different U.S. government programs 
taking Americans to India. Similarly, 
for Japan, there were 25 different agency 
programs taking Japanese to the United 
States and 27 taking Americans to Japan.? 
And if we add the privately funded 
programs, the complexity increases even 
more. Each of these programs doubtless 
has its own rationale and mandate, but 
surely some overall planning articulating 
the various programs would not be out 
of order. Is a mirror image of the 
American governmental structure the 
way to organize our exchanges with 
these countries? 

Similar questions could be asked about 
the overall geographic profile of our 
exchanges. If we were to start from 
scratch, would the distribution of inter- 
national exchange and training programs 
among the different countries be what 
we have now? Leaving aside the Depart- 
ment of Defense training programs as a 
special case, would we by design put 
some one-fourth of all of our exchange 
and training resources in just six coun- 
tries: the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Egypt, India, Japan, and the Philippines? 
Would almost a third of the Americans 
we send abroad under official auspices 
go to Western Europe and Canada and 


3. For country profiles, see “U.S. Government 
International Research and Training Programs,” 
app. A. 
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only half as many to Latin America and 
the Caribbean? 

And, given the likely change in the 
nature of technology flows in the world 
of the future, should we spend so over- 
whelming a proportion of our national 
resources on training people from other 
countries—42,252 foreigners—compared 
with the need to send Americans abroad? 
In 1984, in contrast, only 14,736 Ameri- 
cans were sent abroad. Would we put 
quite so much stress on training and the 
export of American technology, compared 
with a strategy for importing or exchang- 
ing technology and ideas with other 
nations?4 Would military training—of 
16,980 foreigners—supported by the De- 
fense Department loom quite so large in 
our strategy, or AID with 10,143, or the 
Peace Corps with 5,661? Together these 
programs alone reach almost twice as 
many foreign nationals as the total 
number of Americans served. Reflecting, 
as it does, the period of unrivaled Ameri- 
can technological and intellectual suprem- 
acy, the period in which we believed that 
the answer to the world’s problems lay 
in bringing ali nations to a technological 
par with the United States, is this empha- 
sis on technology export the one best 
suited for the decades to come? How, in 
these changed circumstances, do we 
develop an intellectual import policy to 
match our highly developed export 
policy? 

These are the kinds of issues that we 
should address through the collection of 
the relevant data and through the conduct 
of the public dialogue needed to create 


4. For an interesting discussion of this issue 
with respect to our reopened scholarly relations 
with China, see David M. Lampton, Joyce 
Madancy, and Kristen W. Williams, 4 Relation- 
ship Restored: Trends in U.S. China Educational 
Exchanges, 1978-1984 eae DC: National 
Academy Press, 1986). > 
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an overall national strategy. Given our 
system of productive pluralism, no one 
would suggest-that a single czar in 
charge of all exchanges be created, nor 
that they should be bent to a single 
purpose. It would be useful, however, if 
we were to take a more than occasional 
look at what the full range of transna- 
tional exchange and training programs 
is with respect to a particular country or 
set of countries, private as well-as public. 
A start on this process is represented by 
the establishment within USIA of an 
Exchanges Policy and Coordination 
Unit, which maintains a computerized 
file of federa agency programs and 
issues an annual report summarizing 
and aggregating data pertaining to those 
programs. This unit was established as a 
result, in part, of a General Accounting 
Office report urging “meaningful coordi- 
nation” of our international exchange 
and training programs.5 There is no 
evidence, however, that policy decisions 
have been made on the basis of these 
data, nor do they include consideration 
of any of the diverse private programs 
that are also operating in this area. 
The essential point, however, is not 


- just to assemble another computerized 


data bank, no matter how rich, but to 
use the cross-sectional data currently 
available to ccnsider what our overall 
national policy ought to be. For a while, 
it looked as though this would be done. 
In June 1982 USIA established an Advi- 
sory Panel on International Exchange. 
At the outset :t seemed as if it would 
make a try at establishing an overall 
federal policy in this area. Its mandate 
was to determine “the purposes, magni- 
tude, and format of international ex- 
change programs in each of the following 

5. Coordination of International Exchange 


and Training Programs (Washington, DC: General 
Accounting Office, 1978). l 
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sectors in the United States: the U.S. 
Government, the private non-profit sec- 
tor, the private-for-profit sector, and 
higher education.” However, by the 
time the final report was written, the 
panel’s recommendations were focused 
solely on the Fulbright program, leaving 
the others in the data bank. 

What is needed, of course, 1s a periodic 
look at the overall dimensions of our 
transnational exchange and training pro- 
grams. At the minimum we must create 
a grid of purposes, clients, countries, 
and programs so that the government’s 
various programs can fit into an overall 
national strategy, privatizing and helping 
to marshal nongovernmental resources 
where appropriate, funding and adminis- 
tering those programs that are obviously 
the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment, and helping to facilitate and co- 
ordinate the full range of national activi- 
ties. By this we mean coordination and 
not central control. International ex- 
changes are almost the prototype of the 
mixed economy in international studies; 
that is, some portion comprises govern- 
mental activities, and another portion, 
private. The sponsors are widely dis- 
persed both within the government and in 
the private sector. International ex- 
changes also involve delicate bilateral 
negotiations that must be conducted sep- 
arately with many different foreign gov- 
ernments. The difficult task is to develop 
a coordinating and facilitating strategy 
that retains the best of the energy and 
inventiveness of the individual initiatives 
but allows the nation constantly to take 
the overview: measuring the effect of the 
many dispersed initiatives against an 


6. “Minutes of the First Meeting of the Ad- 
visory Panel on International Educational Ex- 
change," mimeographed (Washington, DC: United 
States Information Agency, 1982), p. 1. The final 
report was issued in Mar. 1986. 


overall national agenda; calling attention 
to cross-purposes and overlap; consoli- 
dating or subdividing programs where that 
is useful; and calling attention to, and in 
some cases actively seeking to fill in, 
glaring gaps in our national coverage. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE AND TRAINING 


Questions concerning the mix of spon- 
sors, countries, and domestic versus 
overseas investments are worthy of exam- 
ination. Even more important, however, 
is a fresh look at the fundamental pur- 
poses of exchanges and a consideration 
of whether they fully serve the diverse 
national needs arising from the increasing 
internationalization of our society. In 
the most general terms, it would appear 
that our international exchange and 
training programs serve the following 
principal purposes. 

First, they train nationals of other 
countries in a particular skill or, more 
generally, expose them to our educational, 
particularly our technical education, sys- 
tem. Performing this function, for in- 
stance, are such programs as the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s International Military 
Education and Training Program and 
Foreign Military Sales Program; AID’s 
Academic and Technical Training, the 
Food and Drug Administration’s Foreign 
Visitor’s Program, and the Center for 
Disease Control’s Visiting Scientist Pro- 
gram; the Peace Corps; the Department 
of Agriculture’s International Training 
Program; the Department of Interior’s 
training programs through the National 
Park Service, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the U.S. Geological Survey; 
the Department of Labor’s Technical 
Assistance Programs; and in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, the Federal 
Aviation Administration and the U.S. 
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Coast Guard, which provide both class- 
room and on-the-job training for foreign 
nationals: To some extent, the Fulbright 
lecturers program fits within this cate- 
gory as well, as do what might be called 
the show-and-tell programs in which the 
various agencies—including, in addition 
to those mentioned, such organizations 
as the Census Bureau, the Library of 
Congress, the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the Social Security Administration— 
introduce foreign nationals to the agen- 
cy’s activities. 

In addition to the publicly supported 
programs, there are a wide variety of 
private programs dedicated to the provi- 
sion of technical training for foreign 
nationals. For instance, this has been a 
principal interest of the Ford Foundation 
for many years, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation has just committed $300 
million over the next five years to pro- 
mote social and economic development 
in the Third World, building upon the 
2000 or so scientists and technicians 
they have helped train over the years. 
There are a number of nongovernmental 
organizations that specialize in providing 
just such services. And of course, substan- 
tial university funds serve this purpose 
through the award of fellowships or 
teaching assistantships to foreign 
students. 

Historically, our second major purpose 
in international exchanges and training 
has been the provision of a general 
exposure of foreigners to the United 
States and of Americans to other coun- 
tries as part of our public diplomacy and 
as an investment in long-term familiarity 
with and, it is hoped, friendly attitudes 
toward the host country. This is the 
classic purpose of the USIA’s short- 
term visitor program and Fulbright 
program, explaining that agency’s tradi- 
tional emphasis on first-time visits. It 


motivates the recently inaugurated Youth 
Exchange Initiative, the East-West Cen- 
ter, most of the General Exchange Agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union, the programs 
of the Japan-U.S. Friendship Commis- 
sion, and a large number of privately 
financed programs for high school and 
college students including many study- 
abroad programs that are financed jointly 
by institutions and individuals. It is to 
serve this purpose that the various cul- 
tural exchanges in the visual and per- 
forming arts are conducted. 

The third purpose is facilitating the 
exchange on a more equal basis of 
technology and information than the 
technology-export function of the first 
set of programs provides for. Such inter- 
changes, including transnational sharing 
of research facilities and collaborative 
research, are especially notable in the 
natural and health sciences. These include 
the Public Health visitor and guest- 
worker programs in which foreign scien- 
tists are invited to work in their various 
laboratories, such as those maintained 
by the National Institutes of Health, the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the various facilities of 
the Department of Energy, and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency. 
NSF’s cooperative science program falls 
in this category. Its goal is precisely the 
provision of a two-way street between 
the United States and other countries in 
the promotion of international science. 
In addition, other governments, interna- 
tional organizations, and the major uni- 
versities themselves contribute to this 
function of international exchange. 

The fourth function, the least de- - 
veloped of them all, is the support of 
research about other countries and the 
overseas training of those who conduct 
that research. This includes the research 
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scholar portion of the Fulbright programs, 
and Smithsonian, National Endowment 
for the Humanities (NEH), and NSF 
international research grant programs, 
plus research funds provided by private 
foundations either directly or through 
broker organizations such as IREX or 
the ACLS-SSRC. 

These, then, allowing a little for over- 
lap and for a few specialized programs 
that do not quite fit, comprise our de 
facto policy goals for international ex- 
change and training programs. Within 
this overall set of purposes, however, 
there are some key national needs that 
are not now being adequately met, needs 
that any set of programs viewed in terms 
of the national interest would surely 
want to serve. 


LANGUAGE STUDY ABROAD 


Until very recently, there was little if 
anything in exchange and training pro- 
grams that was dedicated tc raising the 
level of foreign language competency of 
Americans. This statement is a little too 
sweeping in that there were occasionally 
foreign language prerequisites, explicit 
or implicit, in predoctoral-level overseas 
research grants, and sometimes indi- 
viduals were allowed to spend some of 
their fellowship time studying a language. 
Higher Education Act Title VI fellow- 
ships can be and have been held at the 
advanced overseas language training 
programs. Any many study-abroad 
programs sponsored by universities and 
colleges are either overtly or thinly veiled 
foreign language learning programs. 

What is meant by this statement is 
that we have not really looked at the 
relationship of overseas exposure to the 
acquisition and reinforcement of foreign 
language skills. And yet, if very many of 
our people who may have to use a 


foreign language in the future are going 
to rise above the novice level in their 
skills, they must top off their domestic 
training with a disciplined course of 
training overseas. If they are going to 
keep those skills active or rejuvenate 
them after a period of disuse, then 
repeated spurts of exposure in the coun- 
try where the language is spoken is 
absolutely essential. And while profes- 
sionals who need to use a foreign lan- 
guage skill for professional purposes 
need such exposure, an even more urgent 
case can be made for foreign language 
teachers, who can infect generations of 
students with their unfinished or decaying 
competencies. The rhythm, purposes, 
and mode of selection of our current 
overseas fellowship programs are not, to 
put it gently, pointed in that direction. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has just 
introduced a competitive program to 
send secondary school teachers abroad 
for just this purpose. This pilot program 
needs to be watched and, if successful, 
extrapolated with a combination of state 
and federal funds. Similar programs 
need to be aimed at other groups with a 
need to know. 

What is needed, of course, is not just 
the fellowships to send people abroad 
for language training, but the creation 
and sustenance of the institutions where 
that training can effectively be given. 
Although not limited to them, this need 
is especially pressing with respect to 
some of the less commonly taught lan- 
guages and has led to the creation of 
inter-university consortia to provide 
post-second-year intensive training in 
six countries for students preparing to 
be language and area specialists. Oddly 
enough, the federal support given to 
these programs does not come from 
funds appropriated for this purpose, but 
out of Fulbright-Hays funds adminis- 
tered through the Department of Educa- 
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tion that are designated for group projects 
abroad in general. This is a precarious 
source of funding and makes difficult 
the establishment of long-term planning 
attuned to the needs of overseas language 
training. Beyond that, using this source 
puts them into competition for funding 
with a host of other, unrelated applicants 
and, given the precariousness and limited 
amount of funding, makes their support 
uncertain. The overseas advanced lan- 
guage training centers need to have their 
own appropriation and at a level sufficient 
to carry out an expanded mission. 
These programs are now limited by 
and large to students preparing to be 
area specialists. The need is much more 
general. As is the case in other aspects of 
foreign language training, the overwhelm- 
ing allocation of government resources 
is confined to government personnel. 
The Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Defense maintain extensive 
overseas language training programs for 
government employees. Some resources 
need to be invested in the private sector 
as well. Similar overseas language pro- 
grams are needed for American business- 
persons, for established academics, and 
for other professionals with a need to 
acquire high-level skills. Training in the 
United States is not enough, and just 
dumping them into jerry-built indige- 
nous language training schools in many 


countries of the world is to guarantee ` 


continued incompetence. We need an 
overseas program aimed precisely at the 
need of raising the language competency 
of a substantial portion of the American 
public. 


FOREIGN EXPERIENCE AND THE 
TRAINING OF 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESSPERSONS 


The second aspect of the national 
agenda that should be addressed by our 


national policy on exchanges is the 
training of future business specialists to 
help improve our international competi- 
tiveness. It is curious that this pressing 
national need has entered so little into 
the planning for future directions of 
exchange programs. Part of the reason 
for this is that our notion of the function 
of exchanges is still rooted in part in the 
notion of the United States as the prin- 
cipal creator of science, technology, and 
business systems. It is under this premise 
that such a larze portion of our interna- 
tional exchange and training is aimed at 
one-way technological transfer, as indica- 
ted earlier. The tens of thousands of 
foreign visitors who come to learn under 
our technology-transfer exchange and 
training programs, plus the 350,000 for- 
eign students who annually study at our 
major universities, indicate that we still 
have a major scientific and technological 
base that draws people from abroad. 
But in many areas our dominance, our 
near monopo_y of technology and tech- 
nical educaticn is beginning to slip. The 
countries with substantial AID and Peace 
Corps programs are contracting more 
and more to a subset of the least de- 
veloped couniries in Africa, the Middle 
East, Southeast Asia, and Latin America 
and the Caribbean. In earlier days, 
international science was dominated by 
Americans. Mow only about a third of 
world-class international science is car- 
ried out in the United States. The same 
is true in the health sciences. 

Nowhere is this multicentric trend in 
the location cf technological innovation 
clearer than in business training. Harvard, 
Stanford, and the Wharton School still 
attract large numbers of foreign students, 
but increasinzly, other institutions, par- 
ticularly in Europe, are drawing them as 
well. The training pathways of American 
students studying to be business leaders, 
particularly those planning to specialize 
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in international business, need to be 
rethought. They must learn to live in a 
multicentric business world where both 
companies and educational institutions 
are worldwide. Some recognition of this 
fact may be seen in the decision by the 
American Society of Engineers to send 
several hundred American engineering 
students to Japan for exposure to training 
there. American business students need 
to be exposed to the different business 
perspectives in companies and training 
institutions in other countries. They 
need opportunities to study or intern 
abroad to give them a more global 
perspective on the conduct of American 
business. And what is good for students 
is also appropriate for the continuing 
educational experience of business 
leaders. Executive seminars that provide 
training to midcareer businesspersons 
now occasionally take place in a foreign 
setting. This practice needs to be much 
more general. 

Needless to say, none of the federally 
supported exchange and training programs 
are aimed at the needs of students 
training to be business leaders or of 
those already engaged in business. To 
some extent, international exposure and 
training already occur within the large 
multinationals, but it is not generally 
available outside of them. A more collec- 
tive national capacity to foster such 
international experience is clearly needed. 
And since the investment in interna- 
tional expertise of business students and 
executives will benefit individual com- 
panies as well as the nation as a whole, 
some of the costs of this kind of exchange 
should be borne by business. There are 
already precedents for this in the Office 
of Private Sector Programs and in the 
private sector contributions to the Presi- 
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OVERSEAS TRAINING AND 
RESEARCH OF AREA SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for foreign study among 
students training to be academic special- 
ists on other countries are currently 
funded through a variety of sources. 
They include a section of Fulbright- 
Hays that is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education in conjunction with 
the Title VI program for just this pur- 
pose; dissertation-level grants, largely 
using NEH and Ford Foundation funds, 
retailed through the area-oriented SSRC- 
ACLS joint committees; a similar pro- 
gram through IREX; an indeterminate 
share of the USIA’s general Fulbright 
program for American students wishing 
to study abroad; and fellowships, again 
largely with federal funds, awarded by 
overseas research service organizations 
like the American Institute of Indian 
Studies, which regrants NSF, NEH, and 
Smithsonian funds, largely in surplus 
currencies. This diversity of sources, 
each with its own guidelines and applica- 
tion procedures, makes the search for 
fellowship funds a complex and hazard- 
ous process. The rhythm of graduate 
training brings the student to the field- 
work stage of education in a particular 
year; the scramble to find the resources 
to conduct that fieldwork—without it 
the student has no chance of becominga 
fully trained specialist—leaves both the 
timing and the outcome of that search in 
considerable doubt. The amount of fund- 
ing available for work in particular 
world regions is dependent on program 
preferences that have little to do with the 
nation’s need for trained specialists on 
that area. Moreover, funds for the foreign 
sojourn come almost entirely at the 
dissertation stage, when all of the course 
work has been completed. Equally fruitful 
for students would be opportunities to 
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spend perhaps briefer periods of time 
earlier in their training both to advance 
their language skills to such a level that 
they can genuinely use them in their 
course work and to give their substantive 
courses on the area a sense of reality that 
only a visit to the country on which they 
are specializing can provide. 

In short, the current system of pro- 
viding grants allowing future language 
and area specialists to visit the countries 
on which they are specializing is capri- 
cious, inflexible, and poorly tailored to 
the needs of students. There is a provision 
in the newly reauthorized Higher Educa- 
tion Act Title VI for the incorporation 
of funds for foreign travel into the 
fellowship package of students chosen 
for longer-term support. If this second 
tier of fellowships is adequately sup- 
ported, overseas training may be fitted 
more effectively into the overall training 
of specialists. There will still be a need, 
however, for open-competition fellow- 
ships for students who do not quite fit 
into the full longitudinal pattern—who 
came to an area specialization too late, 
who are in disciplines where the amount 
of time that can be devoted to area 
specialization is limited, who are trained 
at universities where there is no major 
language and area -studies center for 
their region. The support and manage- 
ment of the overseas training of future 
language and area specialists is a finite 
task that should at a minimum be co- 
ordinated by and at a maximum fully 
carried out by a single organization, 
preferably one that is concerned with 
the support and management of the 
other aspects of language and area 
studies as well. It can allocate the indi- 
vidual grants through national organiza- 
tions such as the SSRC-ACLS joint 
committees, IREX, and the American 
Institute of Indian Studies where peer 


review and selection can be most effec- 
tively carried out, but collective attention 
would be given to issues of distribution, 
numbers, and evaluation so that the 
process can best serve the national 
interest. 

The need for overseas exposure for 
those training to become language and 
area specialists is equally great for estab- 
lished specialists. We mean by the term 
“established specialists” not just aca- 
demics on the faculty of universities, but 
people with a high degree of competency 
on other countries. This would include 
people in public policy positions, journal- 
ists, educational administrators, and 
others who are fully using that compe- 
tency professionally in various occupa- 
tions throughout the society. For all 
such people, the obsolescence of a lan- 
guage and area competency can be very 
rapid indeed and normal sabbatical 
rhythms make the fraying of compe- 
tencies almost inevitable. 

It seems odd that we invest so heavily 
in the training of new specialists but do 
so little to sustain the competencies of 
the existing pool. The situation of sparse, 
uncoordinated, ill-fitting fellowship sup- 
port that is available for students is even 
more striking for specialists. The only 
fellowships specifically aimed at their 
needs lie in the small program of 40 
grants annually covering all countries 
for faculty research abroad under Ful- 
bright-Hays as administered by the De- 
partment of Education, plus a few 
country-targeted programs administered 
by regranting organizations such as IREX 
and the American Institute of Indian 
Studies. The ACLS-SSRC joint com- 
mittees have small amounts of money to 
disperse for marginal, supplemental re- 
search support for faculty, but not of the 
scale to make a major trip pos ible 
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the general faculty research category of 
the Fulbright-Hays program adminis- 
tered by USIA, but these proposals are 
relatively few—716 for the whole world 
in 1984; more than half of them—392 in 
1984—are for Western Europe, where 
language and area studies tend not to be 
well represented; they have to cover the 
entire research community, not just area 
specialists; and often there is a preference 
for first-time visits rather than the re- 
peated-visit pattern more characteristic 
of area specialists. 

Also like students, established special- 
ists have flexible needs not just tied to 
academic-year-long grants restricted to 
a specific research project. Even more 
than the students, they need flexible 
funds to be spent on short-term visits to 
sustain contacts with scholars in the 
host country, to rehone language skills, 
and, particularly in the social sciences, 
to keep up-to-date with current events. 
Very few funding programs allow for 
such necessary functions. 

While programs serving academic spe- 
cialists are sparse and unintegrated, there 
are none, or almost none, serving nonaca- 
demic specialists. Theoretically, a number 
of programs admit nonacademic partici- 
pants, but in fact their orientations and 
screening procedures make nonacademic 
applicants very unlikely and those ac- 
tually winning awards even less com- 
mon. If a program is to serve nonaca- 
demics, it must do so deliberately. 


OVERSEAS RESEARCH FOR THE 
DISCIPLINES AND PROFESSIONS 


While the needs for overseas visits of 
area specialists are both pressing and 
obvious, there is a broader intrinsic need 
of American scholarship in general for 
` overseas research opportunities. It is 
~ self-evident that American scholars as a 


whole would be severely hampered were 
they not to have the opportunity for 
overseas research. This fact is clearest 
when we consider those academic disci- 
plines and specialities that exist, or 
largely exist, only because they take as 
their subject matter phenomena that do 
not occur, or only partially occur, within 
our national boundaries. Many scientific 
disciplines expand the knowledge base 
for which they are responsible in direct 
relation to their access to materials and 
sites not located in the United States: 
anthropology, archaeology, botany, en- 
tomology, geology, linguistics, natural 
products chemistry, primatology, and 
zoology, to name some obvious ex- 
amples. Were specialists in these fields 
limited to the United States, the sciences 
for which they are responsible would be 
severely limited in scope and importance. 
To this list can be added many other 
specialties that describe themselves as 
comparative, as in comparative eco- 
nomics or comparative literature. Thus 
the leading rationale for overseas scholar- 
ship is that whole disciplines and special- 
ties would disappear, or nearly so, in its 
absence. . 

Closely related to this category of 
internationally oriented disciplines are 
those that take as their research matter 
phenomena that have to do with relations 
between nations. Scholars in these disci- 
plines would be adversely affected by a 
diminution of overseas research oppor- 
tunities. A case in point is research on 
international economics—trade and tar- 
iffs, the international monetary system, 
the transnational flow of capital and 
labor. Others include the investigation 
of international law and politics, and, of 
course, international security. Then there 
are topics that spill across international 
boundaries. Human migration, infec- 
tious diseases, Islamic fundamentalism, 
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and transnational science are all obvious 
examples. 

In these instances, then, we discover 
other aspects of science that draw their 
subject matter not from a single culture 
or nation, but from the facts of intercul- 
tural and international life. To conduct 
research in these specialties requires 
opportunities to travel and study abroad. 

There is a third category of disciplines 
that may not be cross-national or interna- 
tional in focus, but that advance, in part 
through sharing with colleagues abroad, 
' disciplines that include such long-es- 
tablished fields as mathematics and 


physics and such newer specialties as. 


computer science and cognitive science. 
A significant “international science struc- 
ture” has been put into place since the 
end of World War II in order to realize 
the substantial advantages of scientific 
sharing and collegiality.? As we noted 
earlier in the case of business and techno- 
logical development, scientific and schol- 
arly research has become increasingly 
multicentric. If we do not permit our 
scientists and scholars to go where the 
action is, as a nation we will slip behind 
and become largely irrelevant to the 
cutting edge of knowledge. 

Because the need for interaction be- 
tween scientists in the physical and 
health sciences has been so obvious, 
elaborate structures, both governmental 
and private, have been erected to make 
that interaction possible. Some problems 
limiting the mobility of scientists remain: 
conflicting national tax policies, na- 
tional restrictions on the issuance of 
work permits, making provision for 
dual-career families, and home-institu- 


7. For a discussion of the issues relating to the 
internationalization of science, see International 
Mobility of Scientists and Engineers (Washington, 
DC: National Research Council, 1981). 


tion sabbatical and promotion policies.’ 
But programs supporting American par- 
ticipation in international aspects of the 
natural and health sciences are substan- 
tial. They include such extensive programs 
as NSF’s Cooperative Science Program, 
which in 1984 supported 1287 American 
scientists, and Projects Related to Bio- 
logical Diversity Conservation and Na- 
tural Resource Management. In addition, 
there are numerous. bilateral arrange- 
ments such as the Indo-U.S. Science and 
Technology Initiative. The National In- 
stitutes of Health administers a number 
of international fellowships through the 


. Fogarty International Center that in- 


clude grants to American scientists by 
foreign governments, including the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Germany, the USSR, 
and Rumania. The Department of Energy 
spends about $100 million a year on 
international scientific exchanges in- 
volving nuclear and fossil energy, in- 
cluding the management of internation- 
ally owned scientific equipment. An 
elaborate program of scientific coopera-_ 
tion to which the United States contrib- 
utes both funds and personnel is main- 
tained by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization as well. 

In addition to the government-funded - 
international programs, in the physical 
and health sciences there is an extensive 
network of private and semi-public organ- 
izations that provide a durable scaf- 
folding to international science. For 
instance, the national academies of sci- 
ence, including our own, have interna- 
tional divisions that mediate scientific 
contact across national boundaries. So 
do the various professional associations 
for the scientific disciplines. These or- 
ganizations and their functions are so 


8. Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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extensive that they are gathered together 
into an International Council of Scienti- 
fic Unions, which provides a place for con- 
stant liaison across national boundaries. 


In spite of the fact that the same 


transformation toward multicentric re- 
search that characterized the physical 
sciences after World War II is now 
taking place in the social sciences and 
humanities, such an apparatus for scien- 
tific communication and collaboration 
is very weak in the latter fields. To some 
extent, the limited amount of trans- 
national activity in the social sciences 
and the humanities is a reflection of the 
nature of those disciplines themselves. 
Particularly in the social sciences schol- 
ars can quickly venture into areas with a 
high pclitical content, and there is no 
rock base of agreed-on methods and 
theoretical style to surmount the particu- 
larities of national perspectives. But this 
makes the task more difficult, not less 
urgent. The current support systems for 
scholarly transnational interaction are 
weak and becoming weaker. NSF’s collab- 
orative science program, which devotes 
$25 million per year to the promotion of 
America’s role in international science, 
spends a minuscule amount of that 
money on the social sciences even though 
those sciences fall within NS F’s mandate. 
At the autset, Vannevar Bush, the founder 
of NSF, was opposed to the inclusion of 
the social sciences in NSF, and they fit 
uncomiortably there to this day. In the 
promotion of international social science, 
they play almost no role. NEH has a 
strong bias in favor of activities that 
take pace within the United States; 
finding NEH funding for Americans to 
host a humanistic conference somewhere 
outside the United States is an uphill 
battle. 

Some of the efforts to bridge social 
science internationally resided in weak 


organizations such as the International 
Social Science Council, which tried to 
play the role of the International Council 
of Scientific Unions for the social sci- 
ences. Other segmental organizations 
such as the International Institute for 
Applied Systems Analysis in Vienna 
that attempt to bridge scholarship be- 
tween the countries in the East and West 
are very weakly rooted. Moreover, these, 
plus a number of humanistically oriented 
transnational organizations, were heavily 
dependent for funding on the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO). The twin 
processes of the diversion of UNESCO 
to the development needs of the Third 
World and the withdrawal of the United 
States from funding that organization 
made our participation in even these 
weak efforts minimal. 

In addition to these organizational 
weaknesses in the development of interna- 
tional social science and the humanities, 
in country after country the efforts of 
individual American scholars to conduct 
social science and humanistic research 
in their territory is becoming more and 
more circumscribed. As it was put in the 
report of a conference on the topic held 
on 18-19 November 1985: 


U.S. scholars long had the freedom to pursue 
their research interests in regions of the 
world that were either colonies of Western 
nations or economically and politically sub- 
servient to the West. However, since World 
War II, the situation has changed dramatic- 
ally. Many of the new nations which have 
emerged in the past 40 years do not allow 
foreign scholars unrestricted access to visit 
and pursue their studies. The post-war emerg- 
ence of the Soviet Union and the United 
States as antagonistic superpowers has com- 
plicated the issue further. Among the other 
barriers that have been erected worldwide 
are the withholding of visas, close scrutiny of 
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proposed projects, and the negotiation of 
reciprocal flows of scholars and scholarship.° 


The extent and reasons for this increas- 
ingly crippling state of affairs differ 
from country to country as do the steps 
necessary to work in the new environ- 
ment. Essentially, there is no problem 
with respect to the countries of Western 
Europe and Japan. In the case of the 
Soviet Union and other politically ad- 
verse countries, strict reciprocity across 
the range of exchanges in detailed bila- 
teral agreements is necessary. In others, 
the problem is the limited size and 
competencies of local scholarly elites, 
and until the social science and humanis- 
tic scholarly community grows stronger, 
relationships with American scholars 
will continue to be difficult. Sometimes 
the problem is the increasing expansion 
of the state into control of international 
research access, accompanied by increas- 
ingly dense bureaucratization and the 
multiplication of veto groups. The long- 
term answer is the careful building of 
durable scholarly networks that nourish 
the development of transnational norms 
of scholarship that can withstand the 
creeping trend toward constraint. 

This role of promoter of international 
social science and humanities, a role 
imperfectly carried out and now dropped 
by UNESCO, is one that must be played. 
Whoever does so must be able to speak 
as coordinator of the full range of 


9, “Report on the Research Access Conference, 
November 18-19, 1985,” mimeographed (Washing- 
ton, DC: Smithsonian Institution, 1986). 
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exchange and training programs funded 
by the U.S. government, linking programs 
together rather than watching the eddies 
of international politics divert them one 
by one. 

The participation of Americans in 
international social science and the hu- 
manities is a delicate and complex task. 
It is now the responsibility of no central 
body. There are, however, organizations 
in existence focusing on particular coun- 
tries. IREX, for instance, manages these 
matters with respect to the Soviet-bloc 
countries. There are a series of broker 
organizations—the American Academy 
in Rome, the American Institute of 
Yemeni Studies, the American Institute 
of Indian Studies, the American Institute 
of Iranian Studies, the American Institute 
of Pakistan Studies, the American Re- 
search Center in Egypt—that now serve 
as mediators between the American and 
foreign social science and humanities 
scholarly community. Although they 
are organized into a formal Council of 
Scholarly Research Abroad under the 
aegis of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
resources available for their important 
task are very, very small. Some of the 
ACLS-SSRC joint committees appoint 
foreign scholars to their membership, 
providing foreign input into the planning 
and peer-review process. These and simi- 
lar activities can be part of a multifaceted 
strategy trying to build durable linkages 
across national boundaries in the social 
sciences and the humanities. The cost of 
continuing with the present system is 
increasing parochialism and isolation. 
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A Symposium: What Future 
Directions for Academic Exchange? 


By PAUL SEABURY, 
A. KENNETH PYE, 
MARK BLITZ, and 

JAMES H. BILLINGTON 


ABSTRACT: Forty years leaves nothing unchanged, and certainly not the 
Fulbright program. How have its objectives changed, how should they 
change? Four informed observers and former or present participants in 
Fulbright and other exchange programs here present their views. Paul 
Seabury argues for a more sharply focused Fulbright program in an age 
when it is only a drop in a sea of exchanges, and urges that that focus should 
serve national interests. James H. Billington suggests that Fulbright or part 
of it be upgraded to focus on “brighter students or future leaders.” Mark 
Blitz points out that the strong support the program now receives from the 
adcninistration and in Congress is based not so much on the desire to 
“enhance academic opportunities or... ‘mutual understanding” but rather 
on the hope of improving prospects for democratic development, a central 
purpose of our foreign policy. A. Kenneth Pye emphasizes the traditional 
objective of mutual understanding, and the importance of avoiding 
politicization and respecting the independent role of the binational 
commissions; he presents a variety of proposals for improvement in the 
program. 
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FUTURE DIRECTIONS FOR ACADEMIC EXCHANGE 


PAUL SEABURY: KNOWLEDGE AND 
THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


I had the honor of serving on the 
Fulbright board in the late 1960s and the 
early 1970s. This was a time of very tense 
_ relations between academia and Washing- 
ton, as well as a grim time in American 
colleges. For me, if for these reasons 
alone, the meetings of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships were a time of rest 
and recreation from the savage conflicts 
that by then had become almost normal 
at Berkeley. Tucked away in a quiet 
boardroom in the State Department, we 
presided over a civilized, high-quality 
program of student and faculty ex- 
changes designed to strengthen inter- 
national understanding. Our delibera- 
tions were virtually uncontaminated by 
the bitter fights over foreign policy that 
then were swirling around us in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. 

For a while, at the top end of the 
Johnson administration, our superior, 
the assistant secretarv for educational 
and cultural affairs, was a friendly judge 
from New York. In his sessions with us, 
he would proudly pass among us packets 
of recent photographs of his very large 
extended family and deliver a standard 
homily on the importance of interna- 
tional understanding. There were a few 
White House or State Department inter- 
ventions in our work—-aside from per- 


ennial bad news about threatened budget 


cuts. There was the Vietnam war, but 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships was 
into pure foreign policy, building bridges 
of friendship—“minds without borders,” 
as the saying goes. We were the mentors 
and the monitors of excellent American 
students, scholars, and teachers and 
their foreign counterparts from Europe, 
Asia, Africa—from all over! We were 
janissaries at the portals of learning-for- 
the-future. 
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I now recall one bit of cognitive 
dissonance that at the time only dimly 
registered in my mind. At one meeting, 
we received, at our request, a report 
from some agency or other that contained 
a puzzling little item. This was a hazarded 
estimate that that year there were more 
young Americans then studying theology 
in European schools, under private aus- 
pices, than all of our Fulbright exchange 
students in Europe. Theology! Here we 
were, making policies for a great, compre- 
hensive program spanning all ranges 
and disciplines of knowledge, while theol- 
ogy—then hardly a mainstream sub- 
ject—was outstripping us in numbers. 
The theology students were a bit like the 
undocumented aliens we speak of today, 
invisibly spreading across Europe with 
their own missions of learning and under- 
standing. How odd. Around that time, 
Time magazine had just announced that 
God was dead! 

Now if that was the case with those 
anonymous young Americans, What then 
were the proportions of all Fulbright- 
sponsored teachers and students—U.S. 
and foreign alike—to the total number 
of all students and teachers going to and 
fro between American and foreign cen- 
ters of learning? For that matter, with 
no data at hand, I would bet that Ful- 
brighters number less than 1 percent of 
all student exchangees. -There may be 
perhaps as many as 10,000 mainland 
Chinese students currently studying in 
the United States, with no federal pro- 
gram at all. These students pursue studies 
attuned to the educational priorities of 
their government. 

Forty years ago, the Fulbright ex- 
changes played an exemplary and pivo- 
tal role in international higher education. 
The war was over, isolationism was 
dead, the United States had suddenly 
become the global superpower, and 
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Americans were blinking out at a strange 
world. For that matter, what did the 
world know of us? The G.I. Bill of 
Rights then was revolutionizing higher 
education at home; the Fulbright program 
then symbolized a national commitment 
that young Americans and foreigners 
find out what their countries were like, 
by study and teaching. The program was 
a precursor of the Peace Corps idea and 
had strong bipartisan support. As an 
element of foreign relations, it had the 
added merit of being nice. And it proved 
to be a harbinger of a time—now, as a 
matter of fact—when overseas study 
would be a conventional feature of the 
curriculum of most American colleges 
and universities. 

I mention the theology students of 
the 1970s simply to emphasize that the 
Fulbright program is now only a tiny 
element in international education and 
people-to-people diplomacy. To be sure, 
a Fulbright still has honorific implica- 
tions similar to those of a Rhodes 
Scholarship, and the program by now 
has very distinguished alumni scattered 
across the nation. I am also sure that 
high standards are used to select Ameri- 
can students and teachers on grounds of 
merit and promise. 

I am sure many people want to keep 
the Fulbright program just the way it is. 
But I wonder. The world and America’s 
place in it are very different today from 
1946. Just for starters, since the program 
is actually an element in overall foreign 
policy, why not recognize it as such? A 
well-endowed educational arm of the 
national interest could, for instance, 
identify important fields of knowledge 
to see where serious national deficiencies 
exist bearing upon our future strength 
and vitality as a nation. Other govern- 
ments do this routinely; why shouldn’t 
we? Such a program—let us face it— 


could positively contribute to the na- 
tional interest. We are short of talent, 
for instance, in Japanese studies, while 
Japanese are swarming across our country. 
The strategic identification of foreign 
knowledge areas where we are deficient 
could, of course, be controversial but 
not impossible. So also could be a 
program more explicit in attracting for- 
eign students to study here, not just to 
learn how nice America is, but, for 
instance, to study American political- 
cultural history seriously, in a systematic 
and rigorous way. 

Skeptical pluralists may argue that 
such priorities would be impossible to 
find agreement on; hostile critics may 
see in them the cloven hoof of politics. 
They would threaten the traditions of 
apolitical purity, long the hallmark of 
these exchanges. Why not at least begin 
to talk about such matters? The original 
raison d’être of the Fulbright pro- 
gram—to enable young Americans and 
scholars to find out about the world and 
vice versa—seems to me to have lost its 
validity at a time when new challenges to 
American national interests call for new 
priorities in the realm where knowledge 
and national interest intersect. 


A. KENNETH PYE: RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE 


Mutual understanding has been the 
ultimate goal of the Fulbright program 
since its inception, although thoughtful 
observers have long differed about what 
is meant by the concept and how best to 
achieve it.! Absence of consensus on 
such issues has not prevented the appreci- 
ation that reasonably precise objectives 


1. Charles Frankel, The Neglected Aspect of 
Foreign Affairs (Washington, DC: Brookings 
Institution, 1966), pp. 80-98. 
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and priorities are desirable if the program 
is to continue to be successful and that 
such goals and means are more difficult 
to formulate in an international pro- 
gram where perspectives of others are 
important. 

The independence of the Fulbright 
program from direct government control 
must continue to be emphasized. The 
program has operated traditionally as a 
constructive partnership between govern- 
ment and the academic community in 
which academia provides advice on policy 
and peer review for evaluation of candi- 
dates. The mission of the program is 
public diplomacy, but not in the same 
sense as direct initiatives of the Depart- 
ment of State, the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, or the United 
States Information Agency, including 
the Voice of America. Its legitimacy in 
the eyes of other countries and American 
academics depends in large measure 
upon the perception that it is not a direct 
instrument of American foreign policy. 

Essential to such a status in many 
countries is the vitality of binational 
commissions in influencing priorities 
and policies. It is inconsistent with the 
program’s purpose to expect a binational 
commission to conform to American 
policy dictates, and such an expectation 
is probably infeasible in those countries 
that provide significant funding. Like- 
wise, a binational commission that be- 
haves as an instrument of a foreign 
government, authorizing awards only in 
areas to which the foreign nation accords 
significance, is failing to appreciate that 
a primary strength of the program lies in 
collaboration when interests may not 
always coincide. l 

Fundamental to the vitality of the 
program is independent peer review for 
selection of Fulbright scholars going 
abroad. In selection of awardees, faculty 
serving on peer-review panels must con- 


tinue to avoid considerations other than 
academic merit and suitability of candi- 
dates for the specific position being 
filled. The United States Information 
Agency and the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships should continue to avoid any 
appearance of disapproval of candidates 
on political grounds. 

The nature of the program is obviously 
strongly affected by allocation of funds 
among different geographical areas. Dif- 
ficulties may occur if funds are allocated 
primarily to achieve foreign policy objec- 
tives, particularly if the allocation does 
not reflect academic interests or existing 
pools of requisite expertise. Why some 
nations, such as Switzerland and Canada, 
are not part of the program deserves 
reexamination. 

A significant percentage of present 
awards is limited to lecturers; many are 
restricted to American studies and 
teaching English as a foreign language. 
Much can be said for a greater concentra- 
tion of the resources of the program on 
promotion of international scholarship. 
Awards to scholars who need to be 
abroad to conduct significant research, 
who are able to transmit disciplinary 
insights and research techniques to for- 
eign colleagues and students, and who 
may serve as a catalyst for creation of 
long-term scholarly relationships yield 
significant direct benefits, in addition to 
improving the image of both the Ful- 
bright program and American higher 
education. Such scholars should be ex- 
pected to engage in some teaching, if 
nothing more than a single seminar, but 
the primary thrust of their work should 
be research. Moreover, research awards 
should be available for juniors. Ex- 
perience as a Fulbrighter may have a 
lifelong impact upon a young scholar 
and shape the perspective with which he 
or she approaches a discipline and other 
cultures. 
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More open grants are needed rather 
than the more typical grants restricted 
to a narrow field. The pool of interested 
scholars will be larger in quantity and 
higher in quality if host countries do not 
exclude significant segments of the 
American professoriat by narrowly de- 
fining the expertise sought. 

The nature of the existing program 
assures little continuity in contact over 
the years between an American Ful- 
brighter and faculty with whom he or 
she was associated abroad. Relatively 
minor modifications of the program 
would create a structure for such net- 
working. Instead of visiting a country 
for nine consecutive months, professors 
might cbligate themselves to spend a 
total of nine months on several occasions 
over several years, during which time 
they would initiate or continue a relation- 
ship with a professor in a host institution, 
ideally resulting in collaboration. The 
host-institution collaborator might re- 
ceive a Fulbright to the United States to 
work with his or her American colleague 
once during the period. A junior Ful- 
bright would permit a foreign graduate 
student to study in the United States 
under the American professor before 
returning home to complete his or her 
work and receive a degree. 

Regional awards have proved ex- 
tremely successful. Consideration should 
be given to thematic Fulbrights in which 
major international problems would be- 
come the focus, attracting scholars inter- 
ested in cross-country study of problems 
such as environmental protection, immi- 
gration, refugees, population control, 
communicable diseases, and imbalance 
in trade, 

Some former foreign Fulbrighters 
who have been away from the United 
States for a significant period should be 
brought back to American institutions 
at which they worked, if only for a 


refresher experience. Opportunities for 
renewing old acquaintances and bringing 
a foreign scholar up to date on aspects of 
a discipline in which Americans have 
made particularly significant strides 
could yield rich dividends.” 

There is reason for concern that many 
of the best American academics may be 
less interested in applying for Fulbrights 
than was once the case. Changes in 
higher education, life-styles of the profes- 
soriat, the neture of awards available 
and their distribution, the image of the 
program, the lengthy process of applica- 
tion and review and the delay in receiving 
final approval, and especially the amount 
of the stipends have affected the size of 
the pool of qualified candidates and will 
continue to do so unless changes are 
made. 

Many American universities have a 
high percentage of tenured faculty and 
will have few vacancies in the immediate 
future. Untenured junior faculty in re- 
search universities must not only publish 
or perish; they must do so during their 
first six years. Acceptance of a Fulbright 
that does not promise an opportunity 
for research that will produce a book 
during the requisite period is akin to 
playing Russian roulette. — 

Few of the ablest faculty in any rank 
are prepared to accept lectureships 
abroad, with the exception of distin- 
guished senior lectureships, if research is 
infeasible. The objective of most is an 
opportunity to further research interests, 
not offer the equivalent of entry-level or 
intermediate-level courses. 

More faculty wish to work in Western 
Europe than in other areas in the world. 
Despite a growing interest in the Third 
World and Eastern Europe, relatively 
few American academics possess the 

2. Craufurd D. Goodwin and Michael Nacht, 


Decline and Renewal (New York: Institute of 
International Education, 1986), p. 71. 
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language qualifications and knowledge 
of cultures that are desirable in such 
environments. The result is a surplus of 
able people in Western Europe in some 
disciplines, and an inability to find as 
many able people as are needed in some 
other areas. The problem is aggravated 
by political turmoil and violence in 
some areas of the world that make such 
places less attractive. 

The image of the Fulbright program 
must be improved. Unfavorable compari- 
sons with the nature of grants and 
stipends in other programs have tar- 
nished the aura of being a Fulbrighter. 
Confusion of the Fulbright program 
with other programs administered by 
the United States Information Agency, 
such as the linkage program, in which 
American academics are sent abroad 
without individual peer review, also 
tends to reduce the prestige of a Ful- 
bright, as does confusion between junior 
lecturing awards and distinguished re- 
search awards, all of which are denomi- 
nated “Fulbright.” 

The final straw for many is inadequate 
recognition of the significance of a Ful- 
bright award by home universities. A 
concerted effort must be made to per- 
suade universities that they benefit sig- 
nificantly from the opportunity afforded 
their faculty by Fulbright awards and 
that awards reflect recognition of some 
of their ablest people. 

By far, the most serious problem is 
the amount of the stipends. Fulbright 
stipends simply do not approximate 
faculty salaries in most disciplines in 
most universities. The discrepancy is 
worse when other income sources are 
considered. Many faculty have grants 
that provide additional income for 
summer months. Others have significant 
consulting income. Some supplement 
their nine-month salary with summer 
session income. Faculty now receive 
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significant fringe benefits, many of which 
are nontaxable and many of which are 
unavailable to Fulbrighters. An esti- 
mated 80 percent of American faculty 
have working spouses who contribute to 
family income; rarely can suitable em- 
ployment be found for both a husband 
and wife in the same university or same 
country. The new tax law may aggravate 
the problem. 

Stipends must be raised to maintain 
the quality of the program. A reduction 
in the number of awards is an acceptable 
price for the higher stipends that are 
necessary to attract many of the most 
able. 

The significance of the relatively small 
stipend is exacerbated by the length of 
stay required by the award in many 
countries. Many academics would accept 
the sacrifice of leaving a spouse and 
accepting a lower level of remuneration 
for ashort period of time, but cannotdo 
so for a complete academic year or even 
a semester. Adoption of serial grants, 
advocated earlier, would go far toward 
alleviating the problem. 

An overall strategy including these or 
other proposals will enable the program 
to adjust to changes that have occurred 
during the last forty years and those that 
will occur in the future. There is no 
reason to enter the next century with a 
1946-model program when it is possible 
to make mincr modifications that will 
permit the Fulbright program to con- 
tinue to be the flagship of exchange 
programs, as it has been during its first 
forty years. 


MARK BLITZ: EXCHANGES 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 


The United States has markedly in- 
creased its expenditures for academic 
and other exchanges over the past five 
years. The increase was initiated by 
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Congress but soon championed by the 
administration, whose budget requests 
now outrun congressional appropria- 
tions. Although substantial future in- 
creases are unlikely, a consensus ap- 
parently protects the current level. 

The consensus, and, especially, the 
administration’s share in it, is connected 
to foreign policy concerns. It was not 
primarily the wish to enhance academic 
opportunities or to increase vaguely 
defined mutual understanding that 
caused the recent growth. Rather, most 
observers now believe that exchanges 
can improve particular situations such 
as those in Central America and South 
Africa, and, more generally, can improve 
the prospects for democratic develop- 
ment. As Senator Dodd put it recently 
on the Senate floor: 


The Serator from Rhode Island [Senator 
Pell] has accurately pointed out that there 
are virtually hundreds of people from one 
end of this globe to the next who are 
beneficiaries of this program and as a result 
have embraced and adopted much of the 
values and the principles of this country in 
no small measure because of the influence of 
the Fulbright Program.’ 


“They have,” as Senator Simon remarked 
during the same debate, “a feeling of 
kinship not only toward the United 
States but to the whole process of a free 
democracy at work.™ Senator Lugar 
expressed similar views in a speech at 
the University of Arkansas honoring the 
Fulbright program’s fortieth anniversary.5 

The wish to encourage representative 
democracy and its characteristic habits 
and institutions for others as well as for 


3. U.S., Congress, Congressional Record, th 
Cong., 2d sess., 1 Oct. 1986, p. S. 14418. 

4. Ibid., p. S. 14486. 

5. Senator Lugar spoke at the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, AR, Sept. 1986. 


ourselves runs throughout American 
history. The principles upon which our 
republic is based are not national charac- 
teristics, but natural laws. Indeed, ad- 
vancing democracy and preserving our 
national security are now the two central 
purposes of our foreign policy. 

These two purposes do not bring 
forth identical actions in every cir- 
cumstance. Ultimately, however, the 
spread of representative democracy 
should not detract from our security 
even if it would not simply guarantee it. 
This judgment, though normally unex- 
pressed and taken for granted, is worth 
pointing out because it is shared by both 
moderate liberal internationalism and 
moderate principled conservatism. As 
such it anchors our bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

Exchanges consist of the academic 
years abroad standard in the Fulbright 
program, as well as shorter visits to and 
from the United States by academics 
and other professionals. Taken together, 
exchanges enhance national security by 
creating opportunities for foreign citi- 
zens to understand us directly. One may 
debate the effect of such understanding 
on any given individual, or the effect of 
understanding when what is understood 
is acountry other than our own. But for 
the United States, to understand us 
results on the whole in respect and 
sympathy. 

Understanding, respect, and sympathy 
together form asensible context in which 
we can articulate our intentions and 
actions. To the degree that our national 
security depends on persuading foreign 
citizens and winning their consent, there- 
fore, exchanges serve national security. 
Healthy public opinion engenders trust 
in our immediate actions and supports 
the self-defense of our allies and other 
friends. In fact, exchanges that increase 
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others’ understanding of us are all the 
more important because they concen- 
trate on future and present leaders. 

A sensible context of public opinion 
is crucial also as a decisive element of 
liberal democratic development. Ex- 
changes serve democratic development 
by allowing others to grasp enough of 
the substance and interplay of representa- 
tive democratic institutions so that they 
can imitate them, if they choose, while 
adjusting for their own circumstances. 
Exchanges obviously are not the only 
way in which foreign citizens can under- 
stand democracy. But they are an ex- 
cellent way to give others some experi- 
ence of how our institutions work. It is 
especially important that journalists, 
lawyers, soldiers, and entrepreneurs as 
well as academics learn how profes- 
sionals and their institutions conduct 
themselves in a free country. This is 
more significant, indeed, than learning 
this or that technique. Such broader, or 
constitutional, understanding is facili- 
tated enormously by seeing our country, 
or hearing directly from our citizens, in 
thoughtful, balanced programs. A 
country is developing democratically 
when its citizens come to understand the 
operation and coordination of all institu- 
tions and sectors of life in terms of the 
principles of representative democracy 
on which the government itself is based. 
By advancing this more subtle compre- 
hension, exchanges help change merely 
paper democracies to functioning demo- 
cratic communities and help preserve 
already functioning democracies, our 
own included, in their better habits. 

Exchanges benefit individuals as indi- 
viduals, and they allow us always to 
keep in mind activities and perspec- 
tives—the search for truth, the experi- 
ence of beauty and reverence—that tran- 
scend any concrete political community. 


Still and all, most of us cannot be 
permitted, or permit ourselves, the lux- 
ury of a purely private life. And the 
goals that transcend politics are for 
most of us inseparable from the existence 
of a decent political community. It is 
therefore fortunate that exchanges serve 
foreign policy; not, as some might have 
it, a source of shame or regret. The 
special status of exchanges as somehow 
beyond palitics does not arise from their 
being apolitical. It derives, rather, from 
the ability of successful exchanges to 
serve the bipartisan purpose of a healthy 
foreign policy. As long as we Americans 
remain proud of our way of life, therefore, 
exchanges will have a place in our 
foreign affairs. 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON: 
A SEARCH FOR LEADERS 


American academic exchanges in gen- 
eral since World War I]—with the Ful- 
bright program as the centerpiece— 
almost certainly constitute the largest 
higher-educational exchange in human 
history. Despite the large number of 
people who write history in the United 
States—many of whom are Fulbrighters— 
the history of this enterprise has yet to 
be written. There is not even a systematic 
inventory of Fulbright alumni. The pro- 
gram has come to be taken for granted 
as if it were a minor part of the landscape 
rather than a significant part of postwar 
American history. 

If a comprehensive history ever were 
written, it would probably show how the 
great immigration of earlier years was 
continued as a new immigration of 
ideas. The story would tell how a strong 
cadre of informed internationalists was 
spread throughout the United States, 
ending the monopoly that the Boston- 
Washington corridor had held on interna- 
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tional interests in the interwar period. 
The most important part of such a 
history might well be an inventory of the 
impact that those with foreign study 
experience had in areas like international 
banking, law, and the professions as 
well as on the academic establishment. 
The Fulbright program had an even 
greater importance for journalists, poli- 
ticians, and other men and women of 
affairs who came to America from 
abroad. 

Even more important than the popula- 
tion explosion in the contemporary world 
has been the explosion of the educated 
population, the rising desire of more 
people everywhere to be exposed to the 
best thinking anywhere. It is an enor- 
mous asset to the United States that so 
much of the best thinking in so many 
fields takes place here. Higher education 
is one of the most valuable national 
assets of the United States as it relies 
increasingly on its wits rather than on its 
power to sustain its preeminent position 
in the world. 

We need better to understand the 
influential position in the developing 
world of the small educated elite. For it 
is precisely these people, in whom the 
thirst for freedom and curiosity for 
learning are the greatest, who have most 
often and most vehemently questioned 
American objectives in the past. 

Curiosity about America—even nega- 
tive curiosity—-could provide in the fu- 
ture the recruiting force for a fresh and 
more expertly targeted academic ex- 
change. Americans studying abroad 
could be directed to mine much more 
deeply the rising in-country, in-language 
resources of countries to which they are 
going rather than to dabble lightly for a 
year, as has too often been the case in the 
past. From the other side, the hundreds 
of thousands who come to America to 
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study should not simply use America for 
technological training, but should be 
exposed to broader American objectives 
and ideals. 

The national academic exchange pro- 
gram under the Fulbright-Hays Act 
should eventually be given some dignified 
administrative base of its own outside 
the line departments of the U.S. govern- 
ment. This is not because either the 
cultural affairs section of the State De- 
partment or the United States Informa- 
tion Agency has exerted all that much 
political pressure on these programs, 
which have their own traditions and 
forms of self-regulation. It is rather 
because government bureaucracy inher- 
ently promotes inefficiency and medioc- . 
rity, which have been attenuated only by 
the heroic dedication of individuals 
within those structures. Some kind of 
British Council structure or independent 
agency is needed to enhance the stature 
and preserve the structure of these 
programs. 

Some new flagship program should 
also be devised to set a higher standard 
for international exchanges and identify 
them with the aspirations and upward 
mobility of brighter students and future 
leaders throughout the world. Whether 
it is to be a totally new program or an 
overhauled junior Fulbright program 
for foreigners coming to America the 
flagship program could do worse than 
model itself on the Rhodes scholar pro- 
gram, which provided much of the orig- 
inal inspiration for the Fulbright program. 
Other leadership programs such as the 
Harvard summer school programs of 
the 1950s and the more imaginative 
recruiting programs of leading business 
schools today could help provide models 
for a new national program. Some thou- 
sand future leaders could be chosen 
from around tne world on the basis of an 
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open international competition with the 
benefit of interviews conducted jointly 
by Americans and in-country national 
leaders. An independent agency could 
place these carefully selected future 
leaders in different universities through- 
out the United States, and this process 
could engage local communities and 
universities throughout America much 
more fully in the Fulbright program 
than they have been in the past. 

There would be all kinds of abrasions, 
and Americans would no doubt learn at 
the grass-roots level more about discon- 
tents in distant parts of the world than 
most Americans would like to hear. But 
the future foreign leaders would learn 
more about America than they get from 
our exported consumer culture. They 
would in turn give us a link with the 
emerging world of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. Crafting a program of this size and 
dimension would involve working cre- 
atively not just with new countries, but 
with new categories of institutions in 
older countries: polytechnic institutes, 


open universities, new academies and 
institutes, and new categories of 
people—women, workers, and others— 
in familiar countries who are being, in 
many ways, educated for the first time. 

New exchanges with China may well 
play as important a role in determining 
the future orientation of leaders there as 
have much smaller, earlier programs 
with countries like Finland. I had a 
Fulbright there and have watched how 
the program has helped sustain the 
continuing westward orientation of that 
otherwise geographically eastern land. 
But the mere mention of a country the 
size of China illustrates the practical fact 
that an exchange program cannot be all 
things to all people. We need a flagship 
program that frankly looks for the 
leaders—and in the process helps to 
define a new leadership generation that 
will almost certainly be better inclined 
toward America and toward the values 
of freedom then it would be without 
such a program. 
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DEUTSCH, ROBERT. The Food Revolution 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
Pp. xix, 256. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1986. Paperbound, $25.00. 


JONES, JAMES R., ed. East-West Agricul- 
tural Trade. Pp. xv, 256. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1986. $27.50. 


PAARLBERG, ROBERT L. Food Trade and 
Foreign Policy: India, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States. Pp. 266. Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1985. 
$29.95. Paperbound, $12.95. 


The first two books in this triad examine 
relationships between food and politics and 
between East and West. The third expands 
the analysis to all players in international 
food markets. The first two also display an 
emerging anti-Malthusian exuberance. They 
document the way that the human species, 
planning its destiny through bypassing mar- 
kets or naking little use of them, can meet its 
food problem. The possibility of more effi- 
cient ard less costly options, in both material 
and social-welfare terms, is not considered. 
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The second and third studies share a 
focus on public policy, development patterns, 
and production aggregates. Both analyze the 
way trade is negotiated between structurally 
different markets, where constant changes in 
the rules of the game and in decision-making 
hierarchies make it impossible to apply uni- 
form theory. Nevertheless, the several au- 
thors succeed in furnishing impressive anal- 
yses for perusal by specialists. 

Robert Deutsch, with considerable skill, 
presents an abridged “history of agricultural 
and food economics” of the Soviet bloc. He 
treats the current food revolution as the very 
core of the modernization process, designed 
to end a policy of deferred gratification and 
accede to rising consumer demand. The 
latter, he argues, is linked increasingly by the 
Comecon leaders to political stability and 
the preservation of power. They are caught 
between liberalizing their economies in order 
to meet growing consumer demand, on the 
one hand, and resorting to repression, on the 
other. The background for this kind of 
analysis has been clearly laid out by Seweryn 
Bialer in his recent book, The Soviet Par- 
adox: External Expansion and Internal De- 
cline. Deutsch analyzes the record of Come- 
con members under two heads, “relative 
success stories” and “petrified economies,” 
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and then proceeds to an epilogue, “toward a 
socialist welfare society.” 

However, in terms of cause and effect, I 
have difficulty with Deutsch’s contention 
that socialist revolutions have been instru- 
mental in bringing forth the consumer revolu- 
tion. Quite apart from political systems, 
mass consumption patterns are attributable 
worldwide to industrial revolutions. Today 
these technological changes have reached the 
remotest corners of the earth. In this process, 
and, one may add, with considerable lags, 
the Comecon countries have displayed the 
usual changes. 

The volume on East-West trade contains 
eight chapters by 13 authors. It reports 
meticulous research based on a wide range of 
sources, dealing with various aspects of the 
way centrally planned economies conduct 
their foreign trade. Their Achilles’ heel is the 
livestock products sector, specifically meat 
supply, analyzed in an input-output flow 
model by Young and Kramer. Its components 
include livestock, nutrients, feed supplies, 
and livestock off-take matrices; the model 
offers quantitative evaluation of the interac- 
tion between livestock and grain system. A 
static model like this, using fixed coefficients 
between feed input and livestock output, 
does not lend itself to evaluating changes in 
price relationships and in technology, espe- 
cially when handicapped by poor data. The 
feed count model measures nutrient contribu- 
tions in metric tons and other standard 
aggregates. This raises problems for com- 
parative analysis because feed conversion 
ratios differ very widely between East and 
West, while there is insufficient documenta- 
tion to permit incorporation of this variation 
into the model. 

Robert Paarlberg’s study addresses the 
important question, Has food become an 
important instrument of foreign policy? He 
suggests that the recent debate on food 
power rests on two assumptions: (1) nations 
now frequently do attempt to use food 
power; and (2) when they do, food-exporting 
nations enjoy a relative foreign policy advan- 
tage over food importers. Testing the validity 
of these assumptions with case studies of 
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India, the USSR, and the United States, 
Paarlberg maintains that in fact food trade 
has seldom been manipulated for foreign 
policy reasons, since nations assign higher 
priority to domestic food and farm policy 
objectives. It is not clear how this conclusion 
squares with the U.S. wheat embargo, the 
current policies of Ethiopia and Cambodia, 
or the arguments advanced by Deutsch. 
PETER S. ELEK 
Villanova University 
Pennsylvania 


FREI, DANIEL. Perceived Images: U.S. and 
Soviet Assumptions and Perceptions in 
Disarmament. Pp. xvii, 323. Totowa, NJ: 
Rowman & Allanheld, 1986. $26.50. 


HERRMANN, RICHARD K. Perceptions and 
Behavior in Soviet Foreign Policy. 
Pp. xxi, 266. Pittsburgh, PA: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1985. $31.95. 


A fundamental lack of understanding of 
the adversary’s views about international 
affairs has plagued U.S.-Soviet relations 
since 1917. It helps to explain the current 
impasse on arms control and other important 
issues, 

The books under review enhance our 
understanding of Soviet-American relations 
by addressing the perceptions of the super- 
powers toward each other. Daniel Frei’s 
Perceived Images views both Soviet and 
American perceptions, while Richard K. 
Herrmann’s Perceptions and Behavior in 
Soviet Foreign Policy examines only the 
USSR’s perceptions of the United States. 

Frei’s volume purports to follow “an 
exclusively descriptive orientation” in view- 
ing Soviet and American perceptions. Given 
this perspective, his contentions that Soviet 
perceptions possess a “coherent and system- 
atic character” or that “all published state- 
ments on problems of national security reflect 
a unity of views and ultimately rest on key 
concepts adopted by the highest authorities 
[in the USSR]” surprise the reader. They are 
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controversial, demanding of a proof that 
Frei does not provide. 

Even though Frei tries to develop a 
conceptual framework, one is left with a 
series of mostly disconnected chapters: the 
Soviet view, the American view, the Western 
literature, and finally the consequences of 
the views for disarmament. They are inter- 
laced with so much quotation that the reading 
becomes tedious. While the compilation of 
quotes may make a useful reference work 
and the comparison of perceptions in the last 
chapter may tantalize the reader, the book 
would have been much improved with a 
comparative effort throughout and the pro- 
mulgation of a clear thesis. 

Herrmann’s work stands in contrast, for 
it consciously develops an argument about 
Soviet perceptions of the United States in an 
attempt to arrive at an image about the 
motivations of Soviet foreign policy. His 
purpose is “diagnostic” rather than prescrip- 
tive. He examines three theories about the 
motives for Soviet behavior, called commu- 
nist expansionism-—“that the Soviet Union 
is motivated by a determination to spread 
communism and dominate the world”, real- 
politik expansionism—‘“that Moscow seeks 
to expand its influence by exploiting oppor- 
tunities while protecting its security”; and 
realpolitik self-defense—“that the USSR is 
primarily committed to self-defense,” After 
discussing the assumptions of each theory 
and evaluating them with respect to Soviet 
statements and behavior in three one-year 
periods—1967, 1972, and 1979—Herrmann 
concludes that the realpolitik defense theory 
is the most plausible for explaining Soviet 
motivations. In analyzing the assumptions 
of three prevailing schools of thought, Herr- 
mann contributes importantly to the litera- 
ture on Soviet foreign policy. 

GEORGE E. HUDSON 

Wittenberg University 

Springfield 

Ohio 


GARTHOFF, RAYMOND L. Detente and 
Confrontation: American Soviet Rela- 
tions from Nixon to Reagan. Pp. xviii, 
1147. Washington, DC: Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1985. $39.95. Paperbound, $16.95. 


If the enormity of a book were to indicate 
the seriousness of a subject, then this volume 
indeed concerns an important topic. Though 
a virtual compendium of recent global events, 
this work unravels the pursuit of détente 
from its inception in the Nixon administra- 
tion down to its collapse with Reagan’s 
assumption of the presidency. The author of 
the book, Raymond L. Garthoff, is both an 
academic, currently associated with the 
Brookings Institution, and a practitioner of 
foreign relations, having served with the 
U.S. Department of State for many years, 
most recently as ambassador to Bulgaria. As 
a Soviet specialist, Garthoff brings a wealth 
of knowledge from his foreign service experi- 
ence to bear or this insightful analysis. He 
also brings the unusual perspective of a 
career diplomat to examine a subject matter 
traditionally the preserve of academic 
scholars. 

The focus of Garthoff’s work is the 
Soviet-American interaction in the context 
of détente with an emphasis on impediments 
to the implementation of this new policy 
initiative formulated under President Nixon 
with expert guidance from Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. Relying essentially on pri- 
mary sources of data, both memoirs of 
American policymakers and Soviet writings, 
Garthoff uses perceptual analysis as his 
conceptual framework in examining the 
behavior of the two antagonists during a 
period when both sides called for “relaxation 
of tensions.” He does a commendable job in 
relating American and Soviet perceptions to 
their respective modes of behavior and taking 
into account values, national interests, and 
ideologies as explanatory variables. While 
he looks at the Soviet Union from his own 
cultural frame and interprets for the reader 
the expressions of Soviet perceptions and 
intentions, his analysis seems to be fair and 
reasonable. 
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Garthoff submits that the policy of 
détente, while well meaning and well inten- 
tioned, got bogged down from the start. The 
strategy for the pursuit of détente was ill 
conceived, confused, and badly executed. 
The major stumbling block was the U.S. 
Congress, where the late Senator Henry 
Jackson, a notorious cold warrior, together 
with some others, demanded unacceptable 
and humiliating concessions from the Soviet 
Union as a price for this policy. Nixon, 
moreover,. did not build a base of public 
support for his policy initiative, since much 
of the work of deténte was conducted in 
secrecy. To make matters even worse, at a 
particularly sensitive juncture in American- 
Soviet negotiations; Nixon found himself 
involved in the Watergate imbroglio, thus 
‘rendering the presidency ineffective in deal- 
ing with the Soviets. 

Garthoff shows that détente was meaning- 
ful only under the two Republican adminis- 
trations, those of Nixon and Ford. Under 
Carter’s presidency there was no clearly 
articulated strategy for an American ap- 
proach to the Soviet Union. In fact, Carter 
blundered along, antagonizing the Kremlin 
leaders by raising irrelevant issues such as 
human rights, and cultivating relations with 
China in such a way as to make them appear 
designed against the USSR. 

On the Republican side, however, as soon 
as Reagan became president he demolished 
any hopes for the resumption of détente. His 


orientation was one of confrontation and - 


dealing with the Soviets from a position of 
strength. The demise of détente had become 
a reality the moment Reagan directed his 
attention to the Soviet Union. 

Garthoff holds the United States largely 


responsible for the collapse of détente, al- — 


though he is not unmindful of the Soviet 
activities that may have contributed to its 
destruction. As seen from the Soviet perspec- 
tive, there were simply too many American 
initiatives, asserts Garthoff, that could 
not but have rendered détente meaningless. 
Garthoff finds Soviet concerns for the under- 
mining of détente much more credible than 
those expressed by American officials. 
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_ The Garthof= volume is a carefully writ- 
ten, highly readable, well-documented and 
remarkable piece of scholarly work. It is a 
thorough, detailed, and balanced treatment 
of a controversial issue of contemporary 
significance. Tha painstaking and laborious 
task undertaken by Garthoff illuminates for 
the student of international relations the 
behavior of hegemonic actors as they interact ° 
with one another in their eternal search for 
power. 

GHULAM M. HANIFF 
St. Cloud State University 
Minnesota 


GIDDENS, ANTHONY. A Contemporary Cri- 
tique of Historical Materialism. Vol 2, 
The Nation-State and Violence. Pp. vi, 
399. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1985. No price. 


For a number of years Anthony Giddens, 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Cambridge, has been working with ex- 
traordinary productivity in the area of the 
classic tradition of modern social theory— 
the writings of Marx, Weber, and Durkheim 
and their critics. This book is part of a major 
attempt at synthesis and reconstruction of 
that tradition, which has as its point of 
departure the Marxist analysis of the role of 
capitalism in determining the shape of mod- 
ern society. The first volume is entitled 
Power, Property and the State. The two 
volumes are complementary, yet each can be 
read on its own. Certainly the second volume, 
reviewed here, has its own logical cohesion. 

Nowhere is the inadequacy of Marxist: 
analysis more obvious to readers of the late 
twentieth century than in the early treatment 
of the place of the nation-state. Marx saw it 
as something contingent and of secondary 
importance to the forces of capitalist produc- 
tion and the exercise of class power. Giddens 
is certainly correct in trying to provide a 
more complete explanation for the shape of 
modern society by emphasizing the central 
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position of the nation-state and its social 
consequences. In this sense it is a clear 
rejection of any monocausal or reductionist 
explanation of modern society, and it is a 
telling critique of simplistic versions of 
Marxism. 

Giddens is also correct in trying to give 
warfare and the implications of industrialized 
military mobilization a central place in mod- 
ern social theory. What he has to say about 
war and notions such as those of the military- 
industrial complex or of an international 
order based on violence is not particularly 
new. What is interesting is the way that he 
relates the national and international culture 
of warfare and threat to the well-worn 
discussion of the role of capitalism, bureau- 
cratization, and state sovereignty. In fact, 
there is very little in the book that has not 
been said clearly and loudly by earlier theo- 
rists. The value of Giddens is that the 
synthesis puts together well-tested ideas into 
a new map of relationships. 

As with most of Giddens’s work, the 
writing is clear and mercifully free of jargon. 
Yet the argument is very tight and requires 
careful reading. He breaks with a long 
tradition of discussion about the modern 
nation-state by refusing to treat it, as does 
Marx, as some kind of logical progression 
from earlier forms such as the medieval city- 
state or the political dimension of feudalism. 
He claims that the modern state can be 
clearly understood only as something dif- 
ferent—in a context of capitalism, industrial- 
ization, and modern international relations— 
not as something evolving from earlier forms. 
He has enlightening things to say about the 
difference between frontiers and regulated 
borders and the implications of that differ- 
ence. He makes a telling argument about the 
tension in modern nation-states arising from 
a strong tendency toward increased demo- 
cratic participation at the same time as an 
equally strong tendency toward totalitarian 
surveillance by the state. 

Despite the title of the book there is no 
extended treatment of violence as such; it is 
warfare that concerns Giddens overwhelm- 
ingly in this context. In giving the nation- 


state a central place in his reconstruction of 
the classic tradition he—in my opinion— 
underestimates forces both at the interna- 
tional and at the intranational level. His 
assessment of the political relationships be- 
tween states in a context of international 
organization is accurate enough, but he is 
too readily dismissive of the economic power 
of transnational corporations and of the 
whole international marketplace in under- 
mining national sovereignty. At a lower 
level, his perspective of each nation clearly 
defined by the spatial boundaries of national 
borders is very much the perspective of a 
resident in a unitary state rather than a 
federation. When some future author is 
reconstructing the classic tradition in the 
twenty-first century Giddens will be criticized 
for underestimating the cultural ties of re- 
gional and linguistic separatism in order to 
provide a tidy geographical unity to the 
nation-state. Yet, and this is a measure of the 
importance of the work, for such a future 
social theorist Giddens will certainly be a 
central figure in the classic tradition. 
MICHAEL HOGAN 

University of Sydney 

New South Wales 

Australia 


GUNNELL, JOHN G. Between Philosophy 
and Politics: The Alienation of Political 
Theory. Pp. x, 240. Amherst: University 
of Massachusetts Press, 1986. $25.00. 
Paperbound, $12.95. 


THOMPSON, KENNETH W. Toynbee’s Phi- 
losophy of World History and Politics. 
Pp. 230. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1985. $27.50. 


Kenneth Thompson, a political scientist 
who has focused upon questions of interna- 
tional relations, has long been fascinated by 
Arnold Toynbee and his writings. In this 
volume, Toynbee’s Philosophy of World 
History and Politics, he outlines and then 
analyzes Toynbeean perspectives on major 
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questions in contemporary international rela- 
tions. His approach throughout is quite 
straightforward. He first provides a large- 
scale introduction to the Toynbee corpus, 
outlining the British scholar’s basic theories 
of metahistory—here defined as history writ 
large—as the search for overarching schemas 
in historical development that transcend era 
or even specific culture or civilization. He 
then goes on to examine Toynbee’s views on 
questions of international relations and war, 
on issues related to peace and international 
order, on the workings 07 diplomacy and the 
nature of international politics, and on the 
prospects of the West within the world 
arena. He concludes his study with a critical 
appraisal of these aspects of Toynbeean 
thought. 

While Thompson does find much to find 
fault with in his subject’s works and demon- 
strates this by citing the works of those who 
have been critical of various elements in the 
Toynbee schema, he writes primarily as an 
admirer. He finds that the Toynbeean mes- 
sage, vast and romantic as it is, has much to 
say to our times. In my opinion Thompson 
has given us a thoughtful, gracefully written, 
and rather leisurely exposition of the key 
ideas of one major twentieth-century 
intellectual. 

In Between Philosophy and Politics John 
G. Gunnell deals with an entire subdiscipline 
within political science, that of political 
theory. Gunnell begins by presenting a his- 
tory of the development of modern political 
theory. In doing so he introduces his readers 
to the major thinkers in the field and to the 
key concepts they were responsible for. Here 
he also defines his basic thesis—that modern 
political theory has become an end in itself 
and that it has become increasingly removed 
from the realities of the politics it is supposed 
to be analyzing. In the chapters that follow 
he analyzes this body of theory from a 
number of different perspectives. In a clear 
prose he presents the heart of his deconstruc- 
tionist critique: that the theorists in political 
science were so enamored of the intellectual 
frameworks developed by scientists that they 
attempted to borrow the underlying positivist 
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philosophy whole cloth, a philosophy ill 
suited to the needs of political thinking, and 
that in the process they were caught in a set 
of traps from which they have yet to free 
themselves. Brick by brick he builds his 
argument that political theory is now alien- 
ated from the very subject it is attempting to 
have us understand; in the attempt to be 
mainstream and scientific it has created its 
own intellectual universe, one unrelated to 
the one we all share. This volume, then, is a 
stinging and insightful deconstructionist cri- 
tique of a major field of modern social 
science. 

These studies seem, at first glance, to have 
little in common. A deeper analysis will show 
that they are indeed related, for each concerns 
itself with broad sets of ideas and theoretical 
perspectives. Each book, one gentle and 
kind, the other deeply analytical and sharply 
critical, is valuable in its own way for its 
author’s very willingness to explore wide- 
ranging intellectual environments and for 
making these environments—these meta- 
theoretical universes—-comprehensible to a 


larger audience. 


MURRAY A. RUBINSTEIN 
Baruch College 
New York City 


MARTEL, WILLIAM C. and PAUL L. SA- 
VAGE. Strategic Nuclear War: What the 
Superpowers Target and Why. Pp. xx, 
249. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1986. $35.00. 


HOLLAND, LAUREN H. and ROBERT A. 
HOOVER. The MX Decision: A New 
Direction in U.S. Weapons Procurement 
Policy? Pp. xiv, 289. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, 1985. Paperbound, $22.50. 


Decisions on the building and targeting 
of strategic weapons have become more 
political, hence less purely military, in recent 
years—and these two volumes reflect the 
consequent debate. 

Martel, of Rand, and Savage, of St. 
Anselm’s College, contend that 
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the disintegration of nuclear policy and the resul- 
tant instability in deterrence are attributable to the 
inability of the United States to coordinate ad- 
vances in weaponry with the evolution of policy, 
as well as to the rapid development of Soviet 
counterfarce capabilities (p. 176). 


Their contention rests on two premises: first, 
that targeting Soviet military forces—coun- 
terforce strategy—is preferable to holding 
cities under the gun—countervalue strategy; 
second, that the American public mistakenly 
identifies counterforce targeting with plan- 
ning for a first strike instead of a retaliatory 
capability. The United States, they suggest, 
is thus mired in the outdated targeting 
strategy of mutual assured destruction, which 
does not deter a Soviet regime focused on 
military options. In short, their judgment is 
that the balancing of counterforce with coun- 
terforce is the most stable deterrence system. 
Their most controversial argument, 
reached after nearly 200 pages of painstaking 
analysis of the available information on 
force capabilities and on changes in the 
Single Integrated Operational Plan, is likely 
to be this: “A counterforce first strike is an 
illusory option given that even under the 
most favorable of circumstances it would 
strain the American arsenal to its operational 
limit.” The Soviet first-strike capability is 
presumably even more limited, so that retali- 
ation is inevitable—and deterrence still possi- 
ble. Martel and Savage therefore go on to 
make far-reaching recommendations to 
enhance stability by disavowing a first strike, 
aiming only at strategic military targets, 
eliminating ground-based intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and making do with only 
submarine and bomber forces, and so forth. 
The chief obstacle to a strategy of balanced 
countertorces, in their view, is the disorder in 
American policymaking; the chief danger, 
drifting toward a situation in which even a 
counterforce balance is impossible. 
Holland, of Utah University, and Hoover, 
of Utah State, see the MX debate as a 
potential departure in procurement policy 
because it involves political, even public, 
challenges to the military establishment. To 
be sure, some of the conditioning factors in 


the MX decision—the localized impact on 
constituents of important members of Con- 
gress, the arguable flaws in strategy and 
technology involved, the reformist temper of 
the 1970s—-may simply have divided the 
executive branch and made the “bureaucratic 
model” of procurement decision-making 
temporarily vulnerable. But other factors— 
the growing scale of weapons projects, the 
dissolving strategic consensus, the equipping 
of Congress for a larger role in military 
policy in the wake of the Vietnam war, even 
“the increasing democratization of the fed- 
eral administrative process” via mandated 
public hearings—lead them to conclude that 
“it is not inconceivable to imagine these 
forces operating in future weapon procure- 
ment decisions, although not perhaps to the 
degree of intensity as that for MX.” 

Despite its grammatical errors and its 
arguing Via propositions as political scientists 
are prone to do, The MX Decision manages 
to convince. Changed circumstances sur- 
round procurement decisions because of a 
heretofore unheard-of linkage among stra- ` 
tegic, diplomatic, and domestic factors. 
NATO and Utah officials, not to mention 
congressional and executive-branch doubting 
Thomases, now often refuse to consider 
weapons in isolation from arms control and 
environmental issues. Decisions once made 
by the triple alliance of the Pentagon, the 
defense committees in Congress, and the 
arms manufacturers now take place in an 
expanded “arena of conflict.” 

Jointly, these books raise two vital ques- 
tions, one military and the other political. 
Militarily, does the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive set a new scene by leading toward the 
counterforce balance envisioned by Martel 
and Savage? It seems likely that Martel and 
Savage would see space-based weapons as 
less vulnerable and less domestically contro- 
versial acquisitions akin to submarine and 
bomber forces. From such weapons, which 
do not rest in any constituent’s backyard, a 
counterforce balance supported by a domes- 
tic consensus could, they might argue, be 
brought into being—provided that the notion 
that counterforce and first strike are synon- 
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ymous can be overcome. Holland and Hoover 
would probably argue that, politically, the 
expense of the Star Wars scheme, its debat- 
able effectiveness, and the West Europeans’ 
fear of abandonment by a Strategic Defense 
Initiative-protected United States will in- 
evitably make it more controversial than the 
MX, particularly in view of the first-strike 
potential that space-based weapons might at 
least provide by increasing the capacity of 
either strategic arsenal. The crux, alluded to 
at the end of The MX Decision, is therefore 
whether to trust to participatory or expert 
judgments in such matters—an issue sym- 
bolized by the fact that, detailed though they 
are, these works are not based on classified 
information. 
THOMAS J. KNIGHT 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown 


ROSECRANCE, RICHARD. The Rise of the 
Trading State: Commerce and Conquest 
in the Modern World. Pp. xiii, 268. New 
York: Basic Books, 1986. $19.95. 


Richard Rosecrance’s extremely lucid 
study of major trends in international politics 
provides a welcome antidote to those gloomy 
commentaries that see the modern world as 
doomed to constant conflict and inevitable 
nuclear war. Rosecrance is critical of those 
analysts who reduce international political 
life to a Hobbesian world of war of all 
against all and who focus exclusively on 
states’ territorial ambitions and military 
conflicts. Rosecrance maintains that two 
completely different ways of organizing inter- 
national relations have ceveloped with par- 
ticular force since the end of World War IL. 
One system is the “territorial system” com- 
posed of “states that view power in terms of 
land mass; the more territory the more 
power,” These states seek self-sufficiency 
and self-reliance from the rest of the world. 
This system is presided over by the USSR 
and the United States “to some extent.” The 
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alternative system is the “oceanic or trading 
system ... based on states which recognize 
that self sufficiency is an illusion” and seek 
free trade with other states as the key to their 
welfare. This system is dominated by Japan 
and the European states headed by the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Rosecrance examines modern interna- 
tional politics in terms of the relative signifi- 
cance of these two alternative systems for 
various states and leaderships. He argues 
with considerable force and verve that those 
political leaders who have turned increas- 
ingly away from the territorial system have 
brought immense prosperity to their states 
and that all national leaders are faced with 
increasing pressures from both the interna- 
tional environment and their own domestic 
economies to broaden their participation in 
the trading system. Rosecrance is both opti- 
mistic about the capacity of leaders to choose 
between these two systems and realistic 
about the continued appeals and importance 
of the territorial system for political leaders 
in the United States, the USSR, and the 
former colonies. 

Rosecrance’s emphasis on the two com- 
peting systems as the major determinants of 
state behavior does have its pitfalls. His 
tendency to reduce leaders’ motives to “terri- 
torial expansion” often blurs the diversity of 
their ideological and political objectives and 
gives insufficient attention to their short- 
range perceptions of threat and opportunity 
in various areas as the basis of action. Far 
more important, however, Rosecrance’s study 
helps to restore a sense of hope to the study 
of international politics by insisting that 
leaders can change their basic orientations 
on the basis of rational cost-benefit analysis. 

JONATHAN HARRIS 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 


ROTUNDA, RONALD D. The Politics of 
Language: Liberalism as Word and Sym- 
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bol. Pp. xii, 136. Iowa City: University of 
Iowa Press, 1986. $14.95. 


Rotunda argues that the label “liberal” 
was introduced into English politics as late 
as 1830. In the United States, though used 
occasionally before, it became an important 
political symbol only with Roosevelt’s New 
Deal. Aiter some struggle between Demo- 
crats and Republicans as to who represented 
true liberalism, the matter was finally settled 
in FDR’s favor. First reluctantly, then more 
and more willingly, his opponents accepted 
the conservative label. 

So far, so good. What troubles me about 
this book is that I am not sure what it is 
trying ta be. A history of liberalism? Surely 
not. John Locke’s name is not even men- 
tioned in the text. A political history? A good 
part of the narrative suggests that, but 
according to the title the emphasis is supposed 
to be on language, on “liberalism as word 
and symbol.” On this score I find the work 
wanting. 

Rotunda’s problem is that “liberalism” 
seems to be a fitting label for Roosevelt’s 
New Deal policy, indeed. He himself admits, 
“If we could imagine Roosevelt in England, 
we would more easily appreciate how similar 
his philosophy was to that of the British 
Liberals.” Granted, laissez-faire advocates 
and New Dealers both had a legitimate claim 
to calling themselves liberal, because they 
represented the two major branches of the 
same tree of liberalism. Incidentally, on the 
European continent the Liberals do indeed 
stand for laissez-faire. In the United States of 
the 1930s, however, welfare-state liberalism 
was simply more relevant than rugged indi- 
vidualism and the survival of the fittest. With 
FDR occupying the “bully pulpit,” he was, 
of course, also in the superior position to 
claim the prize. When his opponents started 
identifying liberals as people being “liberal in 
spending the taxpayer’s money,” they had 
basically surrendered the label. 

In the end Rotunda asks why the term 
“liberal” has lost its appeal to the label 
“conservative.” He adopts the standard 
answer that “liberalism has become a victim 
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of its own success.” If the ups and downs of 
the language symbol “liberalism” are merely 
a reflection of the underlying substantive 
policies, though, we hardly need some lin- 
guistic theory to explain that. 

Some of the details of this book make for 
interesting reading, but overall Rotunda’s 
essay, which is sandwiched between an intro- 
duction by Daniel Schorr and a remotely 
related afterword by M. H. Hoeflich, seems 
to be ill-conceived. 

KARL H. KAHRS 

California State University 

Fullerton 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


ADAM, HERIBERT and KOGILA MOODLEY. 
South Africa without Apartheid: Dis- 
mantling, Racial Domination. Pp. xvii, 
315. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1986. $18.95. 


This volume is cut from the same cloth as 
Heribert Adam’s earlier and much celebrated 
Modernizing Racial Domination (University 
of California Press, 1971). It is not a study 
based on a particular research project, but a 
work of mature scholarship. It discusses 
ideas, insights, comparisons with other soci- 
eties, strong opinions, and a series of policy 
recommendations. 

It is hard to sum up such a rich and 
provocative book. Adam and Moodley reject 
Marxist and neo-Marxist analysis, although 
they see South Africa becoming increasingly 
a class-based society. Adam and Moodley 
are not sympethetic to a violent strategy. 
They are self-declared realists, liberal and 
reformist. 


The claim that heightening present misery provides 
a shortcut to revolution is not only empirically 
false but also morally despicable when made by 
those who will not themselves be victims. The 
derision with which many left-wing academics 
greet liberal attempts at realistic mediation and 
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reformist improvements only demonstrates their 
own political paralysis (p. 76). 


In brief, Adam and Moodley see the 
regime trying to make a transition from an 
overtly ethnic state based largely on coercion 
to asuperficially multiethnic polity based on 
class alliances and social conditioning. The 
government attempts to incorporate the po- 
litically unincorporated urban blacks eco- 
nomically with consumer substitutes and in 
that way co-opt a black bourgeoisie. They 
liken it to the perspective of Huxley’s Brave 
New World, which hinges on conditioning, 
rather than to Orwell’s 1984, which is based 
on intimidation. 

Yet Adam and Moodley argue that the 
pseudo-reform process cannot succeed for 
many reasons, not the least of which are the 
divisions in the white polity and the partic- 
ular structure of the black community. The 
very people such “technocratic reform” tries 
to co-opt are increasingly alienated from 
their would-be patrons. 

Adam and Moodley’s “realistic optimism” 
is based on an awarensss that in South 
Africa “economic interdependence in a 
resource-rich country gives all groups astake 
in accommodation,” mutual appreciation of 
Afrikaner and African nationalisms, the 
mediatory possibilities in common Christian 
values and Western consumerism that tran- 
scend color rigidities, and a regime that has 
already committed itself to modifying its 
control mechanisms. But government’s cur- 
rent policies are forcing the African National 
Congress to bomb its wav to the negotiating 
table. If that occurs, the African National 
Congress that sits down to decide the fate of 
South Africa may be considerably different 
from the nonracial, democratic, mildly social- 
ist, and extremely multifarious body that it is 
today. 

This book asks the important questions, 
provides clear but invariably debatable solu- 
tions, and gives cause for hope. No doubt it 
will be pounced upon by the Left, the Right, 
and by many liberals who do not share such 
facile analysis and prescriptions. But it will 
serve to focus discussion, and it will be 
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widely read and will become a reference 
point for future policy proposals. 
KENNETH W. GRUNDY 
Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 
Ohio 


BRASS, PAUL R. Caste, Faction & Party in 
Indian Politics. Vol. 1, Faction & Party. 
Delhi: Chanakya, 1983. $28.50. 


Paul Brass has brought together a collec- 
tion of his essays and articles on Indian 
factions and political parties written over a 
twenty-year period. All but the last piece ' 
were previously published between 1964 and 
1984. Though not so identified, the unifying 
theme of all three parts appears to be insta- 
bility as a product of factional struggles as 
well as an opportunistic and personalized 
style of politics that marks both leaders and 
followers of political parties, Congressmen 
and non-Congressmen, independents and 
“political entrepreneurs”—a rather flattering 
term applied to defectors from political 
parties. 

Chapter 1, published in 1977, traces cabi- 
net instability to the weakness of party 
organization and inadequate institutional- 
ization—as manifested in the opportunism 
of individual politicians and the lack of party 
discipline. Comparing Indian state politics 
to European politics—a rather dubious 
undertaking given the disparate levels 
involved—Brass finds that the very features 
that in India are destabilizing would be 
salutary in Europe, whose politics are plagued 
by too much ideology and too rigid a commit- 
ment to principle. 

The second chapter, reproducing a 1969 
article, attempts to explain why an inverse 
relationship between institutionalization, 
which Brass finds declining along with the 
Congress organization, and political partici- 
pation, which he finds increasing, does not 
violate standard political modernization the- 
ory, which assumes a direct relationship 
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between these two trends. Without explaining 
this discrepancy—or the connection between 
political weakness and deirstitutionaliza- 
tion—he attributes the Congress decline to 
factionalism and weak leadership primarily. 

The theme of factionalism and leadership 
conflict is further developed in the two 
chapters comprising part 2, which span more 
than a decade. Chapter 4, written in 1964, 
traces two important developments that 
explain why factional conflicts have come to 
be organized around personal and affective/ 
instrumental ties rather than socioeconomic 
and ideclogical ties: (1) the elimination of 
ideological issues from political debate with 
the defeat of Hindu revivalists and socialists; 
and (2) the transfer of power from older, 
authoritative, and more ideologically inclined 
leaders to young virtuoso politicians. These 
new leaders, though highly skilled in the 
opportunistic pursuit of power, were neither 
respected figures nor skilled arbiters. De- 
prived of such traditional attributes and 
faculties for reconciling conflict and having 
shunned modern democratic mechanisms of 
conflict resolution, political parties became 
increasingly susceptible to sphts. These were 
especially pronounced in the Socialist move- 
ment, as noted in chapter 5. Being very 
narrowly based it suffered all the more from 
typical Indian political flaws, including weak 
organization and parochial leaders. 

The three chapters of part 3, published 
between 1968 and 1984, address the theme of 
central power vis-à-vis state and local govern- 
ments and parties. Chapter 6, written in 
1984, finds a substantial increase in New 
Delhi’s power at the expense of the state 
governments and of the Congress Party at 
the national, state, and district levels. But 
there has been at the same time an increase in 
the power of local—nonpolitical—leaders 
and power structures, such as district coun- 
cils, cooperatives, and local police. 

The paradox here—one oi many that are 
not adequately explained—is that, despite 
the center’s tremendous power to make and 
break state governments and leaders, the 
system is “not really centralized,” but “highly 


pluralized, decentralized, and fragmented.” 
The emergence of these local power centers 
only partly explains this paradox, for it is 
difficult to imagine that the “linkages of 
dependency” render the “giant” of New 
Delhi a perennial hostage to the local “Lilli- 
putians” on issues of national import. 

Though written a decade and a half 
earlier, the following chapter anticipates the 
declining fortunes of the Congress Party in 
due course. Focusing on the largest and polit- 
ically most crucial state of Uttar Pradesh, 
Brass returns to the theme of factionalism, 
which, together with the militancy of the 
opposition parties in Parliament, frustrate 
government’s efforts to enact needed social 
and economic programs. 

Here we have the main ingredients of the 
electoral debacle suffered by Congress, which 
Brass failed to predict in the pre-1967 portion 
of this elections piece. The postscript analyzes 
these elements of defeat, elaborating also on 
the magnitude of their effect on the Con- 
gress’s political fortunes. Immobilized by 
internal factionalism and the obstructionism 
of the opposition parties, the drift in policy 
generated enough hostility against the Con- 
gress government to lead to its defeat and 
ultimately its replacement by a coalition 
government representing a broad spectrum 
of opposition parties. 

This marked the rise of agrarian interests 
and issues in the politics of Uttar Pradesh 
and indeed of the nation as a whole, as Brass 
tells us in the last essay. Led by Charan 
Singh, a new party—the Bharatiya Kranti 
Dal, later the Bharatiya Lok Dal—became 
the voice of the “peasantry,” by which Brass 
means the middle-status landed castes ex- 
cluded from power and patronage by the 
ruling Congress in favor of the rich upper- 
caste peasants and the rural poor. When 
Charan Singh defected from the Congress in 
early 1967, he took with him this crucial 
component of Congress’s power base, pitting 
the middle and upper ranks of the land- 
owning castes against each other and depriv- 
ing the ruling Congress in New Delhi of an 
assured electoral power base in the Uttar 
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Pradesh. Indeed, no central government 
could henceforth enjoy stability without the 
support of this important state. In this 
fashion, the very integrity of the federal 
system was undermined. 

As we have come to expect from Paul 
Brass, he offers us a number of penetrating 
insights in this first book of a two-volume 
work on “caste, faction & party in Indian 
politics.” Some can be found in his article 
on the historical origins of opportunistic 
politics—chapter 4—while chapter 5 offers 
us an illuminating discussion of the disinte- 
gration of the Indian Socialist movement. 

The major problem I had with this other- 
wise challenging work was that the thematic 
organization was undertaken at the expense 
of chronological or historical clarity and 
coherence. While the introduction tries to 
pull together some of the many and varied 
threads of this rich and elaborate canvas, it 
falls short of the mark. Part of the problem is 
that some of the writing tends toward opac- 
ity, making concepts and arguments appear 
more complex than they are. 

A concluding chapter was essential to 
clarify some of the contradictions introduced 
by the passage of time and to tie together the 
observations and conclusions reached over a 
twenty-year period. How is it, for example, 
that the factors preventing splits in Congress 


up to 1964—as argued in chapter 4—failed ` 


to do so in 1969 and thereafter? Then, too, 
some articles—written to address issues pecu- 
liar to their time—relied on then-current 
theoretical assumptions that in the meantime 
have been modified—for example, on polit- 
ical modernization. Some theoretical updat- 
ing would have been helpful. 

In all, however, this book is a work from 
which the specialist can benefit in that it 
brings together the observations and insights 
made over an extended period of time by one 
of the more penetrating analysts of the 
Indian political scene. 

MARY C. CARRAS 

Rutgers University 

Camden 

New Jersey 
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BROWN, DAVID G. Partnership with China: 
Sino-Foreign Ventures in Historical Per- 
spective. Pp. ix, 175. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, 1986. $17.50. 


CROLL, ELISABETH, DELIA DAVIN, and 
PENNY KANE, eds. China’s One-Child 
Family Policy. Pp. xvi, 237. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1985. No price. 


PIAZZA, ALAN. Food Consumption and 
Nutritional Status in the PRC. Pp. xiii, 
256. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1986. 
$25.00. 


Brown’s book roughly divides into a 
historical survey of joint business ventures 
between Chinese and foreigners up to Mao’s 
death in 1976, and a treatment of new laws 
and institutions created since reforms began 
in 1977. Most of the materials in the first part 
of the book, while familiar enough, are well 
summarized, including the dramatic change 
after 1842, when the character of trade with 
China altered from foreigners’ paying tribute 
for trading privileges to the forced opening 
of the treaty ports where Chinese compradors 
joined with foreign businesses in a variety of 


‘joint ventures. The gradual demise of joint 


ventures after 1920 during the recurrent civil 
wars, the Japanese occupation, and the 
establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) in 1949 are also discussed. 
The historical perspective provided in 
chapters | and 2 makes recent policies of the 
PRC discussed in chapter 3 the more dra- 
matic. While China has clearly sought coop- 
eration with foreign firms since 1977 primar- 
ily to modernize its economy and to gain 
technological knowledge and expertise, this 
might have been accomplished with fewer 
parallels with nineteenth-century experience. 
But the leaders of the PRC were not content 
simply to purchase foreign goods and to 
copy the technology; rather they sought 
active joint production with private foreign 
firms. An initial experiment with special 
economic zones (SEZs) widely scattered in 
China, a number being located in the interior 
with poor transport facilities, did not produce 
a large influx of foreign firms. This led to an 
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emphas:s on SEZs in 14 coastal cities where, 
not unlike the treaty ports, foreign firms— 
includirg overseas Chinese firms—could 
operate under laws different from those in 
the rest of the PRC. Of course, foreigners 
forced the treaty ports on China, while the 
PRC has itself established the SEZs. But as 
Brown makes clear, critics of the present 
leadership can find plenty to criticize about 
the SEZs— material and cultural corruption, 
for example—including historical parallels. 

Broun in his conclusion leans to the view 
that the recent expansion of Chinese joint 
ventures reflects the continuity of Chinese 
experience, while the autarkic periods under 
Mao were exceptions. This is a useful book 
for anyone interested in the role of China in 
the international economy. 

While economic reforms have created 
much discussion within and outside of China, 
the one-child family policy initiated in 1979 
is equally or more controversial. While a 
population can maintain its size with two 
children per family, the PRC leadership felt 
that given the age distribution in China, 
which would have put the period of constant 
population off at least 40 years, with another 
half billion population growth, more drastic 
policies needed to be formulated. Asin many 
of the social programs in China, the one- 
child family policy required local population 
groups, like communes, to establish norms 
for deciding which families could have a 
child each year and to try to discourage— 
including by means of encouraging abor- 
tions—oz-hers from having children. Many 
positive -ncentives, in the areas of housing, 
health, and education, were provided to 
families with only one child, while systems of 
penalties were imposed for exceeding the 
norm. Thus far, there have been major 
successes for the program in the larger cities, 
especially Shanghai, and much less success, 
and reaction against the policy, in rural 
areas. 

The collection of essays edited by Croll, 
Davin, and Kane provides a wide-ranging 
treatment of this remarkable program. Croll 
provides a very clear introduction to popula- 


tion attitudes and norms in China both 
before and after 1949, as well as a concluding 
chapter on how the program appears to be 
operating in Beijing. The remaining essays 
take up the implementation of the policies in 
rural and urban areas, provincial differences 
in fertility, the relation of one-child policies 
to old-age security, fertility experience in 
Singapore, and birth control organization in 
China. Each essay has a useful bibliography, 
and there is an index. The volume provides a 
very good introduction and analysis of one 
of the great social experiments of this era. 

During the past 20 years, it has become 
common to use some measure of stature, like 
height or weight per height, given age, as a 
measure of nutritional well-being of a popu- 
lation. It appears that some populations can 
have different adult heights with comparable 
levels of nutrition; when the same population 
is observed over time, if average height per 
age increases, then nutritional status can be 
taken as improved. In his book, Piazza has 
been able to utilize surveys from as early as 
1950 up to 1982 on heights by age of Chinese 
to make inferences about nutritional status. 
The major problem with the surveys is that 
they usually deal with school children, and 
those present and attending school are likely 
to be somewhat better fed than those who are 
not, which may be fairly important for 
differences between regions and between 
rural and urban areas. 

Piazza’s finding overall is that there has 
bsen a substantial increase of height by age 
for China between 1950 and the 1980s. This 
is consistent with data on the availability of 
food, and so it is not terribly surprising. The 
result is very robust, however, which is 
comforting in itself and also makes his 
results by region particularly interesting. 
What Piazza finds is that those populous 
provinces along the coast that had usually 
been associated with undernourishment had 
experienced substantial improvements since 
the 1950s and were usually near or above the 
national average. The provinces that re- 
mained below the national average were 
Gansu in the northwest, Hunan and Guang- 
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don in the south, and Yunnan and Sichuan 
in the southwest. This is also consistent with 
the general view that China has made only 
limited progress in reducing regional differ- 
ences in agricultural production, despite a 
number of investment and resource transfers 
to some of the poorer provinces. In addition 
to providing basic data on heights, weights, 
and age for China, Piazza also surveys 
Chinese data on nutritional intake, agricul- 
tural growth, and related issues. Like the 
other two books, this is & very solid account 
of an important subject, providing materials 
for the general reader and a good bibliog- 
raphy for those wishing to pursue the subject 
further. 
ALAN HESTON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


DAVIS, NATHANIEL. The Last Two Years 
of Salvador Allende. Pp. xv, 480. Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press, 1985. 
$24.95. 


Nathaniel Davis was President Nixon’s 
ambassador to Chile from 1971 through the 
bloody military coup of 11 September 1973 
that overthrew the duly elected constitutional 
government of Presiden: Salvador Allende. 
The film Missing portrays him as involved in 
promoting that coup, and I want to say 
immediately that he has convinced me that 
he was not thus involved. 

Davis aims to answer iwo main questions: 
“First, what political and economic develop- 
ments in Chile produced the 1973 coup? 
Second, what was the U.S. role in this 
sequence of events and their culmination?” 
His answers rest almost entirely on the 
public record already available, plus the 
knowledge he gleaned in two years as our 
ambassador in Chile and the findings of his 
own questioning since then of high U.S. 
officials with intimate knowledge of our 
government’s role in these events. 

Davis is correct to suggest that “Allende’s 
tragedy had indigenous roots” and that it 
was not merely an “external force” or “foreign 
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agent”—that is, the United States—that 
“caused Allende’s fall.” The horrific military 
coup and its aftermath were the culmination 
of internal class struggle over the destiny of 
the nation; Chile’s own arrogant and proud 
landowning and capitalist families not only 
successfully mobilized the mass support of 
small business and other middle-class ele- 
ments against Allende’s working-class-based 
government, but also did their part in pro- 
moting the coup. They sought that end, as 
Senator Francisco Bulnes said shortly after 
the coup, to “de-toxify Chile of the venom 
that was spread by Marxism. ... All this 
takes years and could not have occurred in a 
democratic regime.” 

Much of Davis’s book consists of a 
meticulous and plausible but, in my view, 
unconvincing rebuttal of the charge that 
U.S. covert action played a direct role in the 
coup that overthrew Allende. Unfortunately, 
Davis is so absorbed in trying to rebut that 
charge that he all but ignores, and entirely 
fails to assess, the dreadful impact of the 
pervasive intervention of the United States 
in Chile’s internal affairs. Covert U.S. action 
exacerbated dissension and created economic 
turmoil and political chaos, without which 
the hitherto staunchly constitutionalist mili- 
tary could not have been induced to end 
Chilean democracy. 

“We preached to the military the need to 
ignore the constitution and to overthrow a 
popularly elected government. .. . we did 
everything in our power to destroy the 
economy of Chile,” as Morton Halperin, 
Kissinger’s own former assistant and former 
deputy assistant secretary of defense, said in 
1975. “And then we were told by the adminis- 
tration that we were not responsible for the 
coup because the day before the coup the 
generals who carried it out did not come to 
us and say, ‘should we carry out the coup?’” 

The last sentence applies precisely to 
Davis’s own variant of that official story. His 
legalistic method of reasoning and his failure 
to find that proverbial smoking gun end up 
obscuring the U.S. government’s share in the 
historic responsibility for bringing to power 
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the unprecedented garrison state in Chile. 

But Davis’s specific brief for the defense 
of the United States against the charge of 
direct involvement in the coup is unconvinc- 
ing. He was, in onesense, obviously assiduous 
in seeking evidence of such involvement. 
Over many years he has talked to many 
persons in the intelligence community and 
elsewhere in our government who he thought 
might have close knowledge of Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA) or other clandestine 
U.S. operations in Chile. They all denied 
that the United States had a hand in the 
actual coup, and he believed them. Of course, 
as he acknowledges, his predecessor as am- 
bassador, Edward Korry, was lied to precisely 
by such—and some of the same—people. 
Korry suspected that Nixon and Kissinger 
had the CIA working to promote a coup 
behind his back, but his five years of “indepen- 
dent questioning... failed to uncover,” as he 
testified, “an iota of proof.” Yet Davis has a 
strange faith that to him such officials would 
not lie. 

I say “faith” because he himself supplies a 
number of instances—and lame excuses for 
them—in which he was willfully deceived or 
at best uninformed about CIA covert activi- 
ties in Chile. Davis also points out emphati- 
cally that Kissinger misled Senate investiga- 
tors in “executive-session testimony” on 17 
September 1973 when he denied having 
intimate information on the coup planning; 
Kissinger also falsely claims in his memoirs 
that neither he nor Davis knew of a “specific 
plan,” “time frame,” or “date” for the coup. 
On the contrary, Davis reports that the first 
words Kissinger said to him when they met in 
Washington three days before the coup were: 
“So thers’s going to be a coup in Chile!” 

But, Davis lets slip that he could have 
warned Allende by providing him with “de- 
tailed information about the plotters,” but 
considered such an act a “betrayal”; he also 
acknowledges that the United States could 
have tried “to forestall the coup [by going]... 
to the plotters and [telling] them in the 
strongest terms of our opposition to their 
plotting, threatening dire consequences in 


their relations with the U.S. should they 
persist.” If Washington had authorized it, he 
could have done this “in the formative stages 
of the plotting, perhaps in July or early 
August.” But of course no one would have 
dared asked for such authorization from the 
very men whose “firm and continuing policy” 
was, as CIA director of clandestine opera- 
tions Thomas Karamessines testified about 
his “marching orders” from Nixon and Kis- 
singer, “that Allende be overthrown by a 
coup.” . 

Illustrative of how Davis argues his case 
that the United States did not promote or 
assist the actual coup is his consideration of 
the so-called Brazilian connection. He says 
that he has “no real doubt”—as former 
ambassador to Chile Edward Korry also 
claims—that Brazilian businessmen gave “a 
lot” of money to Chile’s rightist opposition, 
including the terrorist organization Father- 
land and Liberty, and Brazil’s military regime 
provided the actual technical and psycholog- 
ical support for the 1973 coup in Chile. He 
also notes that the Brazilians who plotted the 
overthrow of populist President João Gou- 
lart in 1964 were the same people who aided 
and advised the Chilean Right’s coup against 
Allende. The question, then, is whether the 
Brazilians were acting as CIA agents. Davis 
accepts the “categorical assurances” given 
him by former CIA director William Colby 
and by David Atlee Phillips, who headed 
CIA clandestine operations in Latin America 
at the time of the coup, “that the CIA did not 
use Brazilians or Brazil to conduct programs 
in Chile.” He also says that “presumably,” if 
the “40 committee,” which was supposed to 
consider and approve all clandestine opera- 
tions, had authorized covert assistance to the 
anti-Allende insurgency, channeled through 
Brazil, then the Senate Select Committee 
would have found “traces” of it. 

But Davis passes over in silence the 
question of how much credence the word of 
even such honorable men as William Colby 
should be given. In June 1975, Colby and 
Phillips, knowing that Korry was about to 
debate New York Times reporter Sy Hersh 
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about the U.S. role in the coup, met with 
Korry personally but never gave. him an 
inkling that the CIA had tried to organize a 
military coup in Chile while he was ambassa- 
dor or that the CIA had been under Nixon 
and Kissinger’s orders to lie to him. Davis 
also fails to explain why he “presumes” that 
if Brazilian “cutouts” or intermediaries were 
used as CIA agents in Chile, then “traces” of 
this should have been found in the 40 
committee’s records. He knows, after all, 
that in the fall of 1970, Nixon and Kissinger 
not only ordered CIA director Richard 
Helms to keep Korry in the dark about the 
CIA’s coup activities, but also to hide those 
activities from the secretaries of state and 
defense and, most important, even from the 
40 committee headed by Kissinger. Davis 
also must know that most major covert 
action proposals never came before the 40 
committee for discussion or approval. CIA 
statistics show that only about a fourth of all 
covert action projects were considered by the 
40 committee—and even being considered 
often meant in practice no more than clear- 
ance by a telephone call. 

Davis fails.to mention-—aside from the 
close resemblance between the pattern of 
preparation for these coups in Brazil and 
Chile, as well as their actual execution, and 
aside from the involvement of the same 
Brazilians in both of them-—that the CIA 
had helped the Brazilian military and civilian 
conspirators to oust Goulart. He knows, too, 
that Phillips, who assured him that the CIA 
had not used Brazilians in promoting or 
assisting the coup in Chile, also served in 
Brazil in 1970 and was there in 1971-72, 
where Phillips “presumably” must have had 
close and continuing contacts among the 
same Brazilians who were involved in de- 
stroying the constitutional democracies of 
both countries. Finally, as Davis tells us, 
Kissinger, by then secretary of state, wanted 
to give money to the independent truckers 
and others involved in the disruption and 
paralysis of Chilean commerce in August 
1973, which was a prelude to the coup; but 
when Davis and Jack Kubisch, assistant 
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secretary of state, strongly opposed doing so, 
Kissinger’s proposal somehow merely “drifted 
off into the bureaucratic haze.” 

Now, Kissinger’s dissimulation and lying 
even to the highest government officials who 
were supposed to be in charge of such things 


are matter of record. After all, before he and 


Nixon ordered the CIA to promote acoup in 
Chile, they also had ordered General Burton 
Wheeler to hide Operation Menu in Cam- 
bodia—-which meant falsifying Air Force 
records of the 3630 B-52 bombing raids of 
that neutral country over some 14 months— 
even from the secretary of the Air Force, the 
chief of staff of the Air Force, and the U.S. 
intelligence arm in Saigon. 

Is it the gullibility of the cynical that leads 
one to conclude that present and former U.S. 
officials have misled Davis about the actual 
involvement of the CIA in the coup—perhaps. 
precisely because Davis had ordered his 
embassy staff, including the CIA station 
chief, that “no one was to involve himself in 
coup plotting?” Or is it that even the evidence 
in his own book, upon close examination, 
points toward direct U.S. complicity in that 
coup and the death of democracy in Chile? 

MAURICE ZEITLIN 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


DE MESQUITA, BRUCE BUENO, DAVID 
NEWMAN, and ALVIN RABUSHKA. Fore- 
casting Political Events: The Future of 
Hong Kong. Pp. x, 198. New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1986. $22.00. 


The power and value of scientific predic- 
tion permeate modern society. Their distri- 
bution among scientific endeavors is quite 
uneven, as social scientists are keenly aware. 
The successes in economics, psychology, and 
other areas are limited. Continuous efforts 
to expand social scientific theories with 
predictive potency deserve resources and 
serious attention. The book reviewed here is 
a substantial effort at political theory and 
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prediction worthy of careful consideration. 
The work, built upon earlier efforts by de 
Mesquita, deals with the 


scope and durability of China’s future policies 
toward Hong Kong through the application of a 
formal interest group theory of politics that ex- 
plains the process by which policy decisions are 
made and predicts specifically the resolution of the 
concrete issues that comprise the agenda for 
collective choice (p. viii). 


There are three sets of analyses and predic- 
tions: structure and contents of the Sino- 
British agreement on Hong Kong, completed 
by de Mesquita, Newman, and Rabushka 
before the 1984 final accord; changes from 
1985 to 1997; and changes after 1997. The 
model provides a rigorous method of investi- 
gating politics that analyzes what policy 
choices are reached, identifies what political 
realignments may result from a forecasted 
policy decision and the implications of these 
new alignments, and evaluates the signifi- 
cance of alternative assumptions. De Mes- 
quita and his colleagues claim parsimony, 
power, and flexibility for a method that 
includes Lakatos criteria, mathematical equa- 
tions, eccnometric-like formulations, expert 
factual inputs-—-all emulating microeconomic 
propositions. Certainly, whatever the ulti- 
mate verdict, systematic checklisting itself 
can lead to more powerful results. 

The predictions and supporting analysis 
for the Sino-British accord were on target 
except for the issue dealing with property 
lease renewals, where they were slightly off. 
For 1985 to 1997 and after, predictions are 
that, because of internal Chinese policies, 
some commitments of the 1984 agreement 
will not be realized. For example, personal 
freedoms, the economy, and new land leases 
will be regulated in line with the Chinese 
economy. 

Two issues concern us: the predictions or 
analysis about Hong Kong’s fate after 1997 
and the efficacy of the “expected utility 
decision model.” The predictions on Hong 
Kong are based on assumptions about the 
Chinese sconomy remaining much as it is 
now—and on other unidentified assumptions 


that may loom large. They may or may not 
be borne out, and a positive outcome, in 
itself, will not be validation. Only consistent 
predictive success will. Though supportive of 
efforts in this direction, I must voice skepti- 
cism on longer-term political predictability 
given our present knowledge. The relative 
salience of variables included or excluded 
and the often swiftly changing reality that 
undergirds important assumptions describe 
inadequately a hazardous endeavor. 
CHARLES HOFFMANN 
University of California 
Berkeley 


DOMES, JURGEN. P’eng Te-huai: The Mar 
and the Image. Pp. xii, 164. Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1985. 
$25.00. , 


Several factors have conspired to limit 
our knowledge of the leading actors in recent 
Chinese history. One is a general cultural 
reluctance on the part of Chinese political 
figures to reveal in public the details of 
personal and family life that are so important 
to the daily press in the West. Another factor 
has to do with the management style of the 
Chinese Communist Party. Once a comrade 
entered the Party, his or her personal life was 
replaced by a party life that emphasized the 
importance of the movement at the expense 
of the individual. A third factor concealing 
Chinese leaders from our view is the cult of 
Mao Tse-tung. Since Mao’s death in 1976, 
the arrest of his closest associates, and the 
official reevaluation of the great leader’s 
career, there has been a concerted effort to 
restore some balance to the Party’s early 
history. 

One of the revolutionary heroes restored 
to a place of honor after Mao’s death is P’eng 
Te-huai. P’eng was a senior military figure 
who commanded the Chinese volunteer 
forces in Korea and then went on, in 1954, to 
become the highest military commander of 
the People’s Liberation Army. A courageous 
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and loyal soldier, P’eng was a better organizer 
than tactician. He had no credentials as a 
theorist and was not a member of the 
innermost political leadership. What made 
him most famous was his criticism of the 
folly of Mao’s Great Leap Forward. P’eng 
spoke out at the Lushan conference in the 
summer of 1959. His defense of the plight of 
the peasantry made him a hero among the 
common people but an enemy in the eyes of 
Mao Tse-tung. During the Cultura] Revolu- 
tion P’eng’s honesty was rewarded with 
imprisonment and death. 

In this slim volume, Jurgen Domes, a 
leading German scholar of recent Chinese 
affairs, demonstrates his mastery of the craft 
of gleaning and organizing information about 
the inner workings of the Chinese political 
system. While artfully reconstructing the 
story of P’eng’s life, Domes also manages to 
raise significant theoretical issues in each 
chapter. 

EDWARD L. FARMER 

University of Minnescta 

Minneapolis 


JACOBS, NORMAN. The Korean Road to 
Modernization and Development. Pp. x, 
355. Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 
1985. $24.95. 


The Korean road, according to this well- 
organized and provocative study, turns out 
to be patrimonial. That is, in contrast to a 
feudal society, such as Japan’s, which is 
based on warriors who awe allegiance to a 
lord, a patrimonial society is based on a civil 
bureaucracy that is supported not by the 
produce of fiefs, but by stipends, which 
Norman Jacobs terms “prebends,” gained 
through taxation and doled out by the 
central authority. Thus Korea differs from 
Japan far more than from China, where the 
model originated. 

By developing this theme, Jacobs comes 
to the conclusion that today Korea is modern- 
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izing, but hardly developing. That is, Korea 
is adjusting to the modern world while 
holding onto a traditional system that is 
basically authortarian and cannot allow 
interests and forces from below to arise and 
participate in the decision-making process. 
If such forces as tne farmers and workers did 
articulate their irterests and struggle for the 
realization, then development—political and 
economic—wouH take place and institu- 
tional change occur. 

As Jacobs maces his case, it is clear he is a 
sociologist, treading in the footsteps of Max 
Weber in the selzction and organization of 
his material. The chapters concern: (1) con- 
cepts and theores; (2) authority from the 
center to the loca_ities; (3) political authority 
and the populace; [4) the squeezed agricultural 
economy; (5) the:-favored urban commercial 
and industrial economy; (6) the occupa- 
tions—not classes—from the bureaucracy to 
the industrialists: (7) social stratification; (8) 
kinship and descent; (9) the role of traditional 
religions; (10) ccntemporary religions; (11) 
how Korea has reacted to modernization; 
and (12) why Koæa did not enter the stage of 
developmental modernization. 

That South Korea is hardly a modern 
democracy is gemerally conceded, but in this 
book exactly what it is is beautifully described 
in its array of strengths and weaknesses. This 
is not just a fectual description but an 
astonishingly jucgmental one. The reader is 
told what procerses are effective and what 
are not, what the degree and role of corrup- 
tion is in this or that ministry or economic 
sector. But it 5 hard to check specific 
statements becarse footnotes do not docu- 
ment each evaluction; rather, each footnote 
comes at the end of the discussion of a — 
subject and lists ell the sources, primary and 
secondary, that heve presumably been consul- 
ted. These are not only in English but also in 
Korean and Japanese, Jacobs having learned 
Japanese during World War II. The volume 
of cited materias is impressive. Smoother 
reading would have resulted from reducing 
some of the jargon such as the endless 
repetition of the word “patrimonial” itself. 
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This study is a reevaluation of explana- 
tions of what are generally assumed to be 
successes and failures of the Korean economy. 
Jacobs does not see its successes as the result 
of its choice of a capitalist planning strategy, 
but rather he considers that its planning 
strategy is what it is because of its patrimonial 
character. While not dealing with North 
Korea as such, Jacobs’s supposition is that 
its economy or society is a socialist version of 
basically the same patrimonial tradition. 
This implies a new and different classification 
of developing economies. 

Whether one accepts the conceptual scheme 
of the book or not, the reader will find it 
crammed full of startling insights and fasci- 
nating detail from economy to religion, 
though not so much specifically on politics. 
This is therefore an important supplement to 
books that focus on the political arena, and it 
is highly recommended to sociologists, his- 
torians, and all who are interested not only 
in Korea but also in basic questions of 
development. 

GEORGE OAKLEY TOTTEN Ill 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 


University of Stockholm 
Sweden 


KIRKBY, R.J.R. Urbanization in China: Town 
and Country in a Developing Economy 
1949-2000 A.D. Pp. xiii, 289.New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1985. $35.00. 


COPPER, JOHN, FRANZ MICHAEL, and 
YUAN-LI WU. Human Rights in Post- 
Mao China. Pp. xii, 117. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1985. Paperbound, 
$15.00. 


The two books under review here deal 
with widely different aspects of China, but at 
their core is a common problem, namely, 
how best to think about Chinese society in a 
comparative context. For Kirkby the context 
is a worldwide phenomenon of urbanization; 
for Copper and his colleagues, it is the 


universal question of human rights. In both 
books we see close to one-fourth of the 
human race grappling with problems that 
plague humanity in general, and from both 
we learn something about the hazards and 
benefits of such broad comparative analysis. 

Copper, Michael, and Wu have written 
an impassioned book, marked by a deep 
concern to protect and enhance human rights 
everywhere, but especially in China. Indeed, 
the book builds to a conclusion that calls for 
greater international attention to human 
rights and for a U.S. foreign policy that 
includes a major human rights component. 
But the heart of the book is an evaluation of 
human rights trends in China from 1977 to 
1984. The standards of judgment held by 
Copper and his coauthors are firm and 
absolute. They measure post-Mao China 
first by “the Western tradition” of human 
rights, and second, by a Chinese “humanist 
tradition that grew through several millenia 
of history.” They insist that communism is a 
totally alien and “antagonistic” system that 
was “superimposed” on China in the chaos 
of World War U and an ensuing civil war. 
They regard the prewar years under the 
Guomindang (Kuomintang) and Jiang Jieshi 
(Chiang Kai-shek) as years of nation building 
that “harmonized” modernization with “Chi- 
nese cultural tradition”; by contrast, they see 
post-1949 China as totalitarian “barbarism,” 
Mao as a Stalinist who was an even harsher 
dictator than Stalin, and the period 1977-84 
as only marginally different from 1949-76. 
Their basic point is that Communist systems 
are rooted in a doctrine that is intrinsically 
incompatible with freedom of thought and 
are therefore incapable of protecting human 
rights; Copper, Michael, and Wu are able, of 
course, to cite a dismal litany of human 
rights violations in China. For the future, 
they offer a hope that “the true Chinese 
heritage” will reassert itself, and they call 
upon others, especially the United States, to 
encourage this process. 

The thesis summarized here raises many 
questions, most of which derive from the 
authors’ preference for unmixed judgments. 
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Į am dissatisfied with them simplified charac- 
terizations of Western and Chinese traditions 
and’ especially with their ludicrously one- 
sided profile of the Guomindang regime. For 
evaluations of human rights in post-1949 
China, I refer readers to James D. Seymour’s 
writings, notably The Fifth Moderniza- 
tion—incorrectly cited in the book under 
review here—and China Rights Annals. Sey- 
mour is no less passionate about human 
rights, but he is equally alert to violations of 
them everywhere; he is subtler in his histori- 
cal analysis, and he takes more seriously the 
interplay of different political forces in China 
and their changing relations over time. 
Where Kirkby’s book intersects with the 
foregoing is at the point where China’s 
internal dynamics intersect with the outside 
world. Before the twentieth century, tensions 
and struggles had existed for centuries in 
China between forces of control and confor- 
mity on the one hand, and people’s desires 
for a wider range of thought and action on 
the other. These tensions and struggles, 
waged in overwhelmingly Chinese terms for 
more than two millenia, acquired in the 
twentieth century an additional dimension 
of Western concepts that created an explosive 
mix. Somewhat similarly, a process of urban- 
ization can be traced back to the second 
millenium B.C. in China, but it underwent 
numerous transformations, notably from 
about A.D. 750 to 1250. By the nineteenth 
century it was an enormously complex home- 


grown hydra to which a foreign treaty-port ` 


dimension was then added, followed by 
widening industrialization and then by an 
accelerating industrial revolution with all its 
implications for modern urbanization. 
Kirkby, previously unknown to me but 
described as honorary lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Town and Regional Planning at the 
University of Sheffield, lived in China from 
1975 to 1980 and made several shorter visits 
there. His knowledge or the literature of 
Chinese urbanization is limited, and his 
book has its gaps and weaknesses, but he 
makes a heroic effort to unravel some of the 
major mysteries of the subject—beginning 
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with the far-from-simple questions of what 
exactly a city is in China and what Chinese 
urban data really tell us. He comes remark- 
ably close to answering these better than 
anyone else has. In addition, he manages to 
combine an essentially Western social science 
framework of analysis with an appreciation 
of China’s peculiarities, a healthy skepticism, 
an astute eye even for contradictory detail, 
and a willingness to reexamine his own and 
others’ assumptions. His China thus turns 
out to be a society in enormous flux, full of 
anomalies, and far from the monolith por- 
trayed by Copper and his coauthors. Special- 
ists will find much to dissent from in Kirkby, 
but they will have to read him. 

MICHAEL GASSTER 
Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


NISHIHARA, MASASHI. East Asian Security 
and the Trilateral Countries. Pp. xi, 111. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1986. $25.00. 


This book was first written as a report to 
the Trilateral Commission. Masashi Nishi- 
hara, a professor at Japan’s National Defence 
Academy, and his advisers, editor John 
Roper of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and Professor Donald Zagoria of 
Hunter College, interviewed 89 experts on 
three continents to compile it. 

The result is a lucid and brisk survey of 
the current balance of power and potential 
security threats in the region, and of various 
military, political, and economic interests of 
the principal Trilateral countries—compnised 
of Western Europe, North America, and 
Japan—in East Asia. Topics touched upon 
include the geostrategic and economic impor- 
tance of the region, the changing roles of 
China and the Soviet Union, the potential 
for Pacific Basin cooperation, and problems 
that may arise in Korea, Indochina, the 
Philippines, and the South China Sea. Statis- 
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tical tables provide data on selected Tri- 
lateral-East Asia transactions. 

As an introduction or reference the book 
has potential usefulness. But its disparate 
topics are treated rather too briefly, with no 
documentation and little depth, to satisfy a 
reader with much familiarity with contem- 
porary Asia. Scope and succinctness have 
taken precedence over depth, focus, and 
subtlety, a trade-off acceptable in a report 
but less so in a book published by a university 
press. 

Trilateral countries range from Japan to 
Spain, from Canada to Greece, from the 
United States to Austria. Nishihara assumes, 
implies, and asserts they have common inter- 
ests in East Asia—itself a diverse area—but 
does not make a substantial case, only a 
series of observations about bilateral interests. 
He concedes that “not all trilateral countries 
need to be involved in all major issues and 
certainly not in the same way .. . discrepan- 
cies should be accepted if they are within a 
common trilateral frame of reference.” 

Another book elaborating that “common 
trilateral frame of reference” vis-a-vis East 
Asia would be welcomed. Until then Asian- 
country specialists may remain skeptical that 
the Trilateral and East Asian countries col- 
lectively have much in common besides the 
Trilateral Commission and the Nishihara 
report. 

STEVE HOADLEY 

University of Auckland 

New Zealand 


STEPHENS, EVELYNE HUBER and JOHN D. 
STEPHENS. Democratic Socialism in 
Jamaica: The Political Movement and 
Social Transformation in Dependent Cap- 
italism. Pp. xx, 423. Princeton, NJ: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1986. $55.00. Paper- 
bound, $14.50. 


Stephens and Stephens take Jamaica as 
an example of a number of states in the Third 
World that are dependent capitalist societies 
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with democratic politics and relatively mobil- 
ized populations. The entire study is conceived 
within “the class struggle frame of reference.” 

Stephens and Stephens assume that “de- 
pendent development” is incapable of im- 
proving societies such as Jamaica. They 
note, for example, that while Jamaica from 
1960 to 1972 experienced rapid economic 
growth, both income inequity and unemploy- 
ment increased substantially. Further, they 
argue that the Seaga government during its 
first three and a half years in office, 1980-83, 
end despite enormous material and moral 
support from the Reagan administration 
and prominent U.S. capitalists, failed to 
produce even the minimum expected of free 
market/private-sector-oriented develop- 
ment: sustained growth and alleviation of 
the balance-of-payments problems. 

The core of the study is an examination of 
the Michael Manley administration, 1972- 
80, as an attempt at “democratic socialist 
development”—as distinct from Latin Ameri- 
can-style “populism,” “state capitalism,” 
“non-capitalism,” and “European social de- 
mocracy.” This democratic socialist path is 
characterized by five goals or major policies. 
In brief, they are reduction of economic 
dependence; state-sector-led development in 
the context of a mixed economy; increased 
social, cultural, and political equality; 
deepening political democracy; and a struggle 
for international economic reorganization. 
Stephens and Stephens then argue that this 
path has three strategic requirements: a 
broad class alliance; a working accommoda- 
tion with sections of the bourgeoisie that are 
not part of the basic alliance; and the construc- 
tion of a political movement centered on an 
-deological, pragmatic, mass-based party but- 
iressed by unions and other popular organiza- 
tions, This last is the socialists’ organizational 
counter to the bourgeois control of property 
in the struggle for hegemony in society. 

The Manley administration fell short of 
its goals and was rejected overwhelmingly at 
the polls in 1980. The present work includes 
a detailed examination of, first, the extent to 
which Manley did achieve the goals of 
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democratic socialist development and, second, 
the reasons for the shertfalls. Within the 
latter context, Stephens and Stephens consider 
five analytically distinct sources of problems: 
general difficulties of socialist transforma- 
tion; difficulties caused by general features 
of dependent capitalism; factors associated 
with Jamaica’s position in the world economy 
and geopolitical space; specific features of 
Jamaica’s historical legacy and political and 
economic situation in the early 1970s; and 
mistakes made by the leadership of the 
People’s National Party while in office. 

This is a profoundly researched, finely 
argued and nuanced study. As Stephens and 
Stephens intend, it is far more than a detailed 
study of a particular Jamaican administration, 
or even a demonstration of the utility of class 
analysis as a key to understanding political 
events. It is an argument for the possibility of 
a socially just and politically democratic 
development path for countries such as 
Jamaica, and it posits a set of lessons for 
democratic socialists who would seek to 
pursue a model other than dependent capital- 
ism or “scientific socialism.” For me, at least, 
the question remains, Which U.S. govern- 
ment would tolerate the success of such an 
alternative, especially within its mare 
nostrum? 


DONALD HINDLEY 
Brandeis University 
Waltham 
Massachusetts 


UNSCHULD, PAULU. Medicine in China: A 
History of Pharmaceutics. Pp. xii, 367. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1986. $65.00. 


American and European scholars who 
are unaware of the wealth and diversity of 
textual sources in the history of Chinese 
medicine will find this book and its two 
companion volumes—forthcoming from the 
same publisher—to be a revelation. In this 
lavishly illustrated and carefully organized 
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work, Paul Unschuld traces four major 
traditions of Chinese scholarly writing on 
pharmaceutics: the main materia medica 
tradition, dating from the Han period (206 
B.C. to A.D. 220) to the Sung (ended in the 
twelfth century); the neo-Confucian Chin- 
Yuan tradition (twelfth to fourteenth cen- 
turies); the eclectic tradition (sixteenth cen- 
tury and later); and the conservative tradition 
of Han studies (seventeenth century and 
later). Major texts affiliated with each of 
these categories, as well as works on dietetics, 
individual drugs, and pharmaceutical tech- 
nology, are listed and considered in their 
relationship to previous and subsequent texts. 
Numerous excerpts are translated. 

In any consideration of a body of literature 
of the size and complexity of that relating to 
medicine in traditional China, certain prin- 
ciples of selection must be employed. Un- 
schuld’s preferences are not entirely explicit 
in this volume, but they are not difficult to 
detect. He distinguishes Taoist concerns with 
the prolongation of life from the curative 


‘concerns of the main tradition, and while he 


acknowledges Taoist influence at various 
points in the literature on materia medica, he 
confines his attention to procedures for 
curing illness. By imposing this more con- 
temporary definition of what comprises medi- 
cine or pharmacy on earlier eras of Chinese 
practice, he separates demonological and 
alchemical practices from medical practices 
as if such a separation had always been 
important. This procedure will not disturb 
historians of science and medicine who are, 
like Unschuld, searching for the origins and 
precursors of modern knowledge, but it 
might be seen as a problem by historians and 
sociologists of China. 

In a related ethnocentric gesture, Unschuld 
is particularly concerned to argue that the 
pharmaceutical literature of China never 
comprised a pharmacopoeia in the sense of a 
state-sanctioned drug code. After an early 
consideration of this distinction, in which he 
cites the first true pharmacopoeia as that of 
Valerius Cordus of Nuremberg (1546), Un- 
schuld demonstrates that the Chinese litera- 
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ture tended to accumulate the observa- 
tions—sometimes contradictory—of many 
generations of scholars rather than to evalu- 
ate and standardize them critically. Judging 
from his closing chapter, in fact, standardiza- 
tion appears for Unschuld to be the sole 
culmination toward which pharmaceutical 
work ought to aspire. When he turns to the 
twentieth century, a period that has seen a 
massive and complicated expansion of interest 
in and research on traditional Chinese medi- 
cine, especially in the People’s Republic of 
China, Unschuld focuses his attention on 
Chinese drug codes translated from Western 
models. These offical drug codes are almost 
exclusively concerned with the pharmaceutics 
of Western medicine and consequently display 
almost no continuity with the rich textual 
materials explored in the foregoing sections 
of this history. Readers whose interest is 
partly in contemporary Chinese medicine 
will be disappointed. 
JUDITH FARQUHAR 
- University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 
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BERMEO, NANCY G. The Revolution within 
the Revolution: Workers’ Controlin Rural 
Portugal. Pp. 263. Princeton, NJ: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1986. $28.50. 


OPELLO, WALTER C., Jr. Portugal's Political 
Development: A Comparative Approach. 
Pp. xii, 235. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1985. Paperbound, $21.00. 


On 1 January 1986 Portugal and Spain 
officially joined the European Community, 
thereby increasing global interest in their 
political profiles. Fortuitously, two recent 
publications by American academicians aug- 
ment awareness and understanding of Portu- 
gal’s problems and prospects. Opello’s is 
much more enlightening to the average reader, 
because its preparation was based specifically 


upon his premise that American social scien- 
tists know too little about Portuguese society 
and politics. As he is of Portuguese descent, 
his efforts appear at least partially motivated 
to remedy the present situation, in which 
specialists in European history and geopoli- 
tics definitely have neglected his Lusitanian 
ancestral homeland more than any other 
West European country. 

One of the Westview Special Studies in 
West European Politics and Society, this 
classic country political analysis covers key 
themes: the origin of Portugal as an indepen- 
dent nation-state; causes and consequences 
of Portugal’s persistent revolutions; political 
parties and their performances; regional 
voting behavior; attitudes toward politicians 
by the electorate, and so forth. Opello’s main 
thesis is that much of Portugal’s political 
history and development can be interpreted 
as a struggle to create new political institu- 
tions to deal with its varied social and 
economic problems. Successfully he shows 
that such struggles have much more in 
common with similar developments in other 
political units of Western Europe than in 
Latin American countries. 

In sharp contrast to the broad focus of 
Opello’s book, Bermeo’s study—begun as a 
doctoral dissertation—analyzes theoretical 
issues of interest to an academic. audience 
extending beyond Portugal and beyond that 
group of scholars interested in Portugal per 
se. Significantly, it is based upon fieldwork 
done from 1977 to 1980—a few years after 
the April 1974 bloodless revolution that in 36 
hours terminated a corporate dictatorship 
that had dominated Portugal for nearly half 
a century. In an analysis of one early result of 
that revolution, Bermeo specifically focuses 
upon workers’ control of forcefully seized 
estates in the Alentejo, an extensive area of 
southern Portugal traditionally dominated 
by latifundia. 

In less than one year, more than 23 
percent of Portugal’s farmland changed from 
cperations under private ownership into 500 
cooperatives farmed and managed collectively. 
This study illustrates how landless farm 
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workers came to control the land, how its 
control changed their lives, and how their 
new enterprises affected and were affected by 
post-1975 political developments. Today only 
a minority survive—one consequence of ideo- 
logical differences between the Communist 
Party and the Socialists who came to power 
in 1977. Ominously Bermeo concludes by 
predicting that in southern Portugal “the 
experience of workers’ controls leaves a 
legacy that justifies future hostility to the 
post-1974 order.” 
RICHARD J. HOUK 

DePaul University 

Chicago 

Illinois 


BOTTING, DOUGLAS. From the Ruins of 
the Reich: Germany 1945-1949. Pp. ix, 
340. New York: Crown, 1985. $17.95. 


This book reads like a Hollywood script 
that will seem incredible to anybody who 
was not there—and to many combat soldiers 
who were there, but did not remain for the 
occupation. With an engaging style, Botting 
describes the battle for Berlin and the German 
surrender, and then he proceeds to what 
followed. 


Germany was a surrealist tableau of disasters, a 
land of ruins peopled by ghosts, without govern- 
ment, order or purpose, without industry, com- 
munications or the proper means of existence. It 
was a nation that had forfeited its nationhood, and 
had sunk to a level unknown in the western world 
for a hundred years (p. 123). 


In the British zone by the end of the year[the food 
ration] was in some instances down to 400 calories 
a day—half the figure for Belsen concentration 
camp under Nazi rule (p. 142). 


The repatriation of Soviet prisoners by the British, 
American, and other western countries was one of 
the most repugnant episodes to arise out of World 
War Two. ... Several nations were thus involved 
to a greater or lesser extent in forcibly handing 
Soviet subjects over to the untender mercies of the 
NKVD. .. and the Gulag (pp. 156-57). 
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The Russian prisoners after the war suffered a 
comparable fate in comparable numbers to [that 
of] the Jews during the war (p. 170). 


The occupation of Germany by the Western 
Powers was like a new Raj—colonial, exploitative, 
but in part paternalistic and well-intentioned. Like 
most colonial rule it suffered from indecisive, out- 
of-touch direction from the home government (p. 
193). 


The New York Times reported that on average one 
American family displaced eight German families 
and that in the Griinewald district of Berlin one 
thousand German civilians were made homeless 
when the Americans requisitioned 125 houses for 
dependents (p. 215). 


Many [Germans] had greeted [the Americans and 
British] as liberators rather than conquerors, 
welcoming the Americans with garlands and wine 
in Munich and speaking warmly of the “fair play” 
of the “English gentlemen” who had captured 
Hamburg. Those who had not supported Hitler 
looked forward to a new era of freedom and 
democracy, even under Occupation. But their 
hopes were not fulfilled and disillusionment often 
led to anger. . .. Armed robbery, looting, and car 
theft were rife. . .. The Congress in Washington 
was told: “The German troops occupying France 
had a better record in their personal contact with 
the population than the American troops occupying 
Germany.” A special study of ... Marburg in 
Hesse showed that though many inhabitants had 
been well disposed to the Americans when they 
arrived, most had totally ceased to cooperate with 
them by the end of 1945 (p. 221). 


In general it could be said that the Allies made a 
good job of demilitarizing the former Reich by 
plundering and exploiting what was of use to them 
and destroying what was not. The same dual 
approach could be seen in their handling of the 
denazification program, which must rank as the 
greatest of all the Allies’ failures during the 
Occupation (pp. 260-61). 


On January 1, 1947, the British and Americans 
merged their zones for economic purposes into a 
single unified zone called Bizonia and handed over 
much of the administrative responsibility for 


‘running it to the Germans... . Six months later the 


USA, Great Britain, France and other West 
European countries agreed to a plan to create a 
West German state which would enjoy a limited 
degree of sovereignty by 1949. A prerequisite for 
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an independent nation was a revival of its 
economy. ... On June 18 the new currency was 
announced to the world. The result was electrifying. 
West Germany’s economic miracle began on that 
day (pp. 302-3). 


The Soviet reaction to the currency reform 
was the blockade of Berlin. Botting applauds 
the surprising success of the American-British 
airlift, but he does not disclose his opinion of 
Robert Murphy’s contention that the air- 
lift—as opposed to a direct challenge to the 
Soviets on the ground—was a great mistake. 

Often it seems to be the case that the 
people of a vanquished nation suffer more in 
the aftermath than in the war itself. For 
many Southerners the Reconstruction was 
more bitter than the Civil War that preceded; 
the German civilian population had suffered 
more in the year after the Armistice of 
1918—including eight months when the block- 
ade was continued—than during World War 
I. But far worse was the suffering in the wake 
of World War II. Botting notes in his 
preface, “This book does not celebrate VE 
Day in a conventional festive sense, for it 
knows all too well what was to follow the day 
after, and the day after that.” 

Botting offers an impressive bibliography 
and gives evidence of being thoroughly 
familiar with it. He lists sources for each 
chapter, but does not provide specific foot- 
notes. These would have been especially 
helpful in a book that presents so many 
controversial points, Altogether the book is 
well organized and well written. This is an 
important work as a study of recent history 
and a commentary on human nature. 

JAMES A. HUSTON 

Lynchburg 

Virginia 


GREEN, THOMAS ANDREW. Verdict Ac- 
cording to Conscience: Perspectives on 
the English Criminal Trial Jury, 1200- 
1800. Pp. xx, 409, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1985. $34.00. 


As a long-praised bulwark of Anglo- 
American liberties, the English criminal trial 
jury has often been studied and commented 
upon by legal historians and lawyers. Soon 
after it came into existence early in the 
thirteenth century, Bracton commented upon 
its functions and place in common law in 
his De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Regni 
Angliae. Thereafter many distinguished legal 
minds studied this jury, among them Fortescue 
in the fifteenth century, Coke in the seven- 
teenth century, Blackstone in the eighteenth 
century, and Maitland and Holdsworth in 
more recent times. There has been, moreover, 
an amazing amount of research published in 
monographs and articles. This book is, there- 
fore, most welcome because it provides the 
only modern and scholarly history available 
on the criminal jury, with special attention to 
the practice of nullification, whereby the jury 
acquitted defendants who according to legal 
theory and on the basis of the facts known to 
jurors should have been convicted. Actually, 
this is a study of how the criminal jury be- 
came an institution of mitigation that com- 
monly lessened the severity of charges against 
the defendants as well as the punishments. 

When in the twelfth century the Angevin 
kings sharply increased the punishments for 
all felonies, making most of them capital, 
ordeal was still the form of criminal trial. 
This meant that no group of men had the 
responsibility of determining the guilt or 
innocence of a defendant. This was done by 
God. But after the Fourth Lateran Council 
of 1215 forbade clergy to participate in trials 
involving bloodshed, trial by ordeal had to 
be abandoned. It was replaced by the criminal 
trial jury, a method of trial that had its 
antecedents in the jury used for civil cases 
since the reign of Henry II (1154-89). Now 
faced with the fact that a guilty verdict could 
lead to death, criminal juries began to decide 
that various crimes did not warrant the death 
penalty or that a law-abiding individual 
should not be put to death for a homicide 
that was provoked by a variety of possibly 
defendable reasons. Because the criminal 
jury was a fact-finding body into the Tudor 
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period and was usually familiar with the 
defendant, it is obvious why nullification 
was so often resorted to. 

Although the Tudor and Stuart govern- 
ments developed legal machinery whereby 
royal officials assumed the task of gathering 
evidence and of presenting it to criminal 
juries mostly ignorant of the facts and of the 
defendant, verdicts continued to be rendered 
in favor of obviously guilty defendants, a 
practice that the courts did not frown upon 
so long as those defendants of established ill 
repute and open guilt were found guilty. 
During the eighteenth century philosophical 
thought and reformist movements worked 
for the reform of the criminal law and of the 
penal system with the result that beginning in 
the nineteenth century Parliament enacted 
statutes reducing the punishments for various 
kinds of felonies. In addition, certain felonies 
were reduced to misdemeanors, which carried 
lighter penalities such as fines or short prison 
terms. 

Packed with twenty years of research 
entailing familiarity with a vast corpus of 
legal literature on criminal justice as well as 
archival work with legal records such as 
court records and the Year Books, this book 
is a fine piece of legal scholarship that will be 
valuable not only to legal historians but to 
lawyers. The only blemish is that most of the 
chapters were originally articles and they do 
not always smoothly and logically mesh with 
each other. 

BRYCE LYON 

Brown University 

Providence 

Rhode Island 


HAIGH, R. H., D. S. MORRIS, and A. R. 
PETERS. German-Soviet Relations in the 
Weimar Era: Friendship from Necessity. 
Pp. vill, 206. Totowa, NJ: Barnes & 
Noble, 1985. No price. 


The preface indicates that this book repre- 
sents part of a larger study on the “Nazi- 
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Soviet Aggression [sic] Pact” of 1939. Sepa- 
rated as it is from Haigh, Morris, and 
Peters’s chief focus, it carries little introduc- 
tion and makes limited effort at reaching 
conclusions. The main message is that Soviet- 
Weimar relations were influenced by the 
course of the individual relations of Germany 
and the USSR with the other powers. “The 
German-Soviet friendship was one of calcula- 
tion rather than one of genuine affection;... 
compatibility of objectives and not a deep- 
rooted affinity provided the raison d'être of 
their association.” 

This traditional view is substantiated in 
chapters devoted to the armistice, the peace 
treaty, Rapallo, Locarno, and military col- 
laboration. The discussion of the two nations’ 
reaction to the recreation of Poland is well 
done, Haigh, Morris, and Peters believe the 
Allies’ efforts to keep Germany and the 
USSR apart helped to bring them together. 
The failure of the Kapp putsch played a role, 
for it enhanced the influence of General 
Hans von Seeckt, who was willing to deal 
with the Bolsheviks. Rapallo was the unsur- 
prising result of German efforts to reduce the 
impact of Versailles and Allied hegemony 
and of Soviet efforts to protect the revolution 
and escape economic strangulation. The key 
to the strengthening of the Soviet international 
position following 1927 was German neutral- 
ity during the period of crisis. Later, tensions 
between Soviet willingness to accept the 
European status quo, compared with German 
desire to revise it, became more evident as 
Soviet isolation reduced and Germany gained 
strength. Military links were weakened by 
the forced resignation of Seeckt in 1926, the 
desire of the German foreign ministry not to 
upset the West, and the accession to power of 
Hitler when German-Soviet military relations 
“were no longer capable of being viewed as 
indispensable to either party.” 

This is a good synthesis of recent writings 
on Soviet-Weimar relations. Quotations from 
other secondary accounts are numerous and 
at times carry the narrative. While some 
memoirs and documents are cited, the account 
does not rest on them. Citations to scholarly 
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periodical literature are few and the bibli- 
ography is not exhaustive. Emphasis on the 
desires of nations—Germany or Britain, for 
instance—is such that the role of individuals 
in shaping policies sometimes is lost; this 
occurs Cespite such portrayals as that of 
Seeckt. Lengthy sentences require the reader’s 
concentration. I would wish the publisher to 
choose a style that permits periods after 
initials and abbreviations. 
J. E. HELMREICH 

Allegheny College 

Meacville 

Pennsylvania 


KAMINSKY, ARNOLD P. The India Office, 
1880-1910. Pp. xv, 294. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1986. $49.95. 


The “jewel in the crown,” as British India 
seems to be called these days, showed its 
special position in the constellation of British 
imperial possessions by having an administra- 
tive department of its own in London, sepa- 
rate from the Colonial Office. This was the 
India Office, constituted in 1858 when the 
East India Company was abolished and 
crown rile established in the subcontinent. 
This book examines the structure and proce- 
dures of this department over a period of 
thirty years, which corresponds to the tenure 
of Sir Arthur Godley as permanent under- 
secretary of state for India from 1883 to 
1909—in British parlance the top civil servant 
in a ministry headed by a senior cabinet 
member called a secretary of state. His 
unusually long tenure in this position gave 
Godley an extraordinary degree of influence 
in the s-aping of British policy toward India 
at a time when the Indian empire provided 
the ecoromic and strategic underpinnings to 
Britain’s role as a first-class power. Hence 
this book is at once a study of an administra- 
tor as well as of the department of state that 
he administered. 

The effective administration of India from 
London required an efficiently organized 


and functioning India Office, and Kaminsky 
clearly shows how Godley achieved this in 
the first chapter, entitled “Policy Making 
and the Flow of Paper.” Subsequent chapters 
examine the role of that peculiar body, the 
Council of India—a small group composed 
mainly of retired members of the Indian 
Civil Service appointed to advise the secretary 
of state—and the problems and sometimes 
tensions that developed in the India Office as 
a result of Indian affairs being conducted by 
a corporate entity, the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. The India Office also had 
to take account of the role of the British 
Parliament and cabinet in developing Indian 
policy. Above all, it had to work out a 
relationship with the government of India 
itself. These topics form the subject of chap- 
ters that show how Godley fended off parlia- 
mentary and even royal interference in the 
conduct of Indian affairs by the India Office 
and how the latter asserted its ultimate 
power as the decision maker when differences 
developed between London and Calcutta 
over such issues as the tariff to be levied on 
British cotton goods, opposed by British 
manufacturing interests but favored by offi- 
cials in India; or the licensing and compulsory 
examination of prostitutes, which the govern- 
ment of India wanted in order to control the 
incidence of venereal disease among British 
soldiers but which did not sit well with moral 
pressure groups in late Victorian England. In 
all such cases, the India Office imposed its 
will. India was governed from London. 
Kaminsky has written an extremely inter- 
esting book on a subject that could be 
extremely dry, and he has left no stone 
unturned in digging out all possible sources. 
Assuredly this book is the definitive study of 
the India Office for the period it covers. The 
781 footnotes take up 46 of its 294 pages, 
there is a 20-page bibliography, and the 
appendixes occupy 55 pages. One appendix 
lists every member of every committee of the 
Council of India for each year between 1858 
and 1905. Such attention to detail would 
surely have won Sir Arthur Godley’s ap- 
proval. Indeed, it is tempting to speculate 
that in another time and place, Arnold 
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Kaminsky—ultimately, Sir Arnold, of course— 
would have been an excellent permanent 
under-secretary of state for India himself! 
His work is a model of cereful and balanced 
analysis and he succeeds in bringing to life 
the way in which the British managed their 
Indian empire in its heyday. 
PETER HARNETTY 

University of British Columbia 

Vancouver 

Canada 


MARRUS, MICHAELR. The Unwanted: Euro- 
pean Refugees in the Twentieth Century. 
Pp. xiii, 414. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. $24.95. 


Michael R. Marrus, a professor of history 
at the University of Toronto, has written the 
first comprehensive study of twentieth-century 
European refugees. Marrus’s central focus is 
the impact of refugee movements on relations 
between the European states. His work looks 
at who the refugees were, why they became 
refugees, and what happened to them. He 
also examines the various agencies that 
worked to provide relief and facilitate resettle- 
ment of the refugees—private groups such as 
the Red Cross and international bodies such 
as the League of Nations and the United 
Nations. The focus of this study, however, is 
the response of European governments to 
refugee movements and to other European 
governments’ policies and practices toward 
refugees. 

Marrus shows that refugees became a 
massive problem in the twentieth century as 
the result of three changes in the character of 
refugee movements. First, the number of 
displaced people became overwhelmingly 
large—4 million between 1918 and 1938, 60 
million during World War IJ, and about 14 
million during the immediate postwar era. 
Smaller but still considerable numbers of 
refugees remained a problem into the 1960s. 
Second, the refugees of the modern era were 
stateless persons without destinations. The 
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modern refugee was removed very dramati- 
cally and completely from civil society, 
lacking elementary rights that had come 
everywhere in Europe to be defined by 
national governments. Third, the refugees of 
the twentieth century often remained refugees 
for a very long time—sometimes passing the 
status to a second generation. The sheer 
numbers of the displaced and the restrictive 
policies of national governments both worked 
to preclude any easy redefinition of nation- 
ality for the stateless. 

Marrus first treats the hugh Jewish exodus 
from Eastern Europe during the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century and the 
first one of the twentieth century. He then 
examines the unmixing of peoples in the 
Balkans before World War II as Turkey’s 
decline and the emerging nationalism of 
Serbs, Bulgars, Armenians, and others led to 
the flight or expulsion of minorities on all 
sides. The displacements of World War I, of 
the Peace Settlement, and of the Russian 
Revolution, all massive in comparison to 
what had gone before, are also examined. It 
was in response to these refugees that national 
governments began to sponsor and support 
international efforts to address refugee 
problems. The first international refugee 
commission, headed by Fridtjof Nansen, the 
Norwegian explorer, was created to deal 
with the problem of Russian refugees, but it 
evolved into a high commission of the League 
of Nations addressing the problem of all the 
stateless. Nansen’s office assisted many and 
developed and secured national recognition 
of procedures for certifying refugees and 
guaranteeing them certain rights and protec- 
tions. Depression and the rise of fascism, 
however, dramatically worsened the refugee 
situation during the 1930s. By 1938 there was 
already a refugee crisis, which exploded with 
the coming of war and took until the 1960s to 
resolve fully. Thereafter, refugees became 
mainly a problem of the Third World, where 
decolonization and rising nationalism repli- 
cated many of the pressures Europe had 
faced in 1900. 

Marrus’s book depicts some heroic fail- 
ures to resolve the refugee problem by Nansen 
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and by many other individuals of goodwill. 
But the usual responses to refugees by the 
governments and peoples of Europe were 
indifference and hostility. The accomplish- 
ments of the post-World War II era were 
considerable. Medical and sanitary sciences 
kept refugees alive, and national governments 
and the United Nations got them repatriated 
or resettled—often very quickly. It is well to 
bear in mind, however, that refugee move- 
ments czased to be a major problem of 
European politics not because of humani- 
tarian endeavors or enlightened national 
policies, but because Hitler liquidated the 
vast majority of European Jews and the 
Soviet Union blocked the flight of Eastern 
Europeans to the West. Marrus shows very 
convincingly that the most appropriate sym- 
bols for the resolution of Europe’s twentieth 
century refugee crisis are the swastika and 
the Berlm Wall. 
THOMAS M. HILL 
Grandview 
Missouri 


PATCH, WILLIAM L., Jr. Christian Trade 
Unions in the Weimar Republic, 1918- 
1933- The Failure of “Corporate Plura- 
lism.” Pp. xix, 259. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1985. $22.50. 


SPIRES, DAVID N. Image and Reality: The 
Making of the German Officer, 19214- 
1933. Pp. xvi, 260. Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1984. $29.95. 


The two works under review here are 
products of American Ph.D. theses. Both 
works undeniably make a contribution to 
scholarship and deserve their place on the 
library and specialist’s bookshelf. Finally, 
both illustrate the continuing fascination of 
scholar3, well versed in the literature, with 
the institutions of the ill-fated Weimar repub- 
lic. Beyond this, their similarity ceases. 

William L. Patch, Jr., a graduate of Yale 
University, has written a sensitive and intelli- 
gent study of the Christian trade unions of 


the Weimar republic. He delves into the 
philosophical mentality of the union move- 
ment, explores their historical sense of the 
ills of industrial society, and discusses the 
Christian trade unions’ program for “corpor- 
ate pluralism” as it evolved in the 1920s. The 
Christian unions could never mobilize mass 
support and remained a relatively minor, if 
energetic, group in German politics. Yet in 
the broadest sense, their fortunes illustrate a 
recognizable pattern in the fate of the Weimar 
republic itself—namely, the draining away 
of popular support from the democratic 
structure of. Weimar under the hammer 
blows of econamic crises and radical discon- 
tent. The Christian trade unions embraced 
the Weimar structure and died with it. As 
Patch relates in his introduction, “corporate 
pluralism” was not an inspiring cause worth 
defending on the barricades. Yet at least the 
Christian trade unions knew how to distin- 
guish a flawed society from an evil one. That 
knowledge, as Patch posits, was based on an 
outlook that recognized the “corrosive effect 
of class egotism.” Armed with this humble 
weapon, the Christian trade unions went on 
to prove themselves among the most active 
opponents of Hitler. 

The same could hardly be said for the 
institution that is the subject of David Spires’s 
study, the Weimar army. Spires, a serving 
officer in the United States Air Force, has 
written a thoroughly professional, if narrowly 
documented, book about the Weimar officer 
corps. The “image and reality” of his title 
hints at the central thesis of his work, 
namely, that the standard accounts of the 
Weimar army have focused on its political 
impact or on its peripheral activities in secret 
rearmament, thereby distorting the true story 
of the Reichswehr’s successes and failures in 
the military sphere. As there were, of course, 
no wars thai tested the Weimar army's 
mettle, Spires offers a history from “within,” 
by which he means an account of the evolu- 
tion of that army’s officer corps from postwar 
disarray to tne turbulent eve of the Nazi 
takeover. 

Two useful contributions are made by 
this book. One is the emphasis that Spires 
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places on the contradictory missions that the 
Reichswehr had to face and somehow har- 
monize. These missions included both the 
creation of a cadre force of trained officers as 


the vanguard of a mass army of the future, ' 


when the restrictions of the Versailles treaty 
could be safely ignored, and the more immedi- 
ate deployment of acombat-ready army able 
to make the best job of the Weimar republic’s 
military deficiencies. According to Spires, 
the pursuit of these contradictory aims re- 
mained an elusive feature of the work of 
every Reichswehr chief from Seeckt to 
Schleicher. The result was an army the 
officers of which were highly talented profes- 
sionals, enjoying to a degree “careers open to 
talent” as the early Napoleon would have 
understood it, but narrow in their military 
thinking, and prone to conformity and a 
careerist mentality. The second contribution 
made by Spires proceeds from this finding. 
Of the various Reischswehr commanders, he 
gives credit to Wilhelm Heye as the one 
general who managed, even temporarily, to 
match the army to its given tasks. Spires 
rightly emphasizes Heye as the “forgotten 
general” of the Reichswehr, a point also 
made by Wilhelm Deist tn his recent work. 
More study of this officer might well be 
rewarding. 

Whether Spires is correct in suggesting 
that the historical “image” of the Weimar 
army has been distorted is arguable. Certainly 
his broader findings do not bear out this 
revisionistic sally. The mixture of profes- 
sionalism and political conformity found by 
Spires in the army’s makeup is scarcely new, 
but Spires has served to remind us that these 
characteristics were bred in the 1920s and 
were not simply a nostalgic inheritance from 
the Wilhelmine past. It is worth noting that 
the strength of both Spires’s study and the 
more subtle work of Patch rests in the ability 
of these authors to root their chosen institu- 
tions in the contemporary and troubled age 
of the twenties. 

WESLEY K. WARK 

University of Calgary 

Alberta 

Canada 
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PRAGER, JEFFREY. Building Democracy in 
` Ireland: Political Order and Cultural Inte- 
gration in a Newly Independent Nation. 
Pp. x1, 259. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. $34.50. 


MUNCK, RONNIE. Ireland: Nation, State, 
and Class Struggle. Pp. xiii, 185. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1985. Paperbound, 
$18.50. 


These studies of modern Irish politics 
highlight the impossibility of any easy resolu- 
tion-of the Irish problem. In studying the 
emerging system of political order in the 
Irish Free State, Jeffrey Prager argues that 
without “cultural integration” no political 
stability would have been achieved. Ronnie 
Munck surveys modern Irish history and 
claims that no resolution of the Irish problem 
is possible until a united working class 
establishes a republic embracing north and 
south. 

Prager’s is a finely argued essay in political 
sociology. He is interested in the larger 
question of the difficulty in establishing 
democratic stability in nations recently 
emerging from colonial status. Following 
the lead of Clifford Geertz, he insists that 
such societies must reconstitute their “tradi- 
tional culture” in a new form. This normative 
base must be built into their design for 
democratic stability. 

To demonstrate his thesis, Prager turns to 
the history of the Irish Free State (1922-32). 
Initially Wiliam Cosgrave’s presidency estab- 
lished the institutional framework for order. 
This, however, would have been to no avail, 
had not Eamon de Valéra’s Fianna Fail 
Party drawn the mass of the Irish to the new 
state based on the integration of earlier 
cultural symbols and the values of traditional 
Ireland. The near perfect synthesis was thus . 
achieved for southern Ireland as Cosgrave’s 
Irish Enlightenment tradition merged with 
de Valéra’s Celtic Romantic tradition. 

Prager’s controlled use of complex histori- 
cal phenomena to arrive at certain conclu- 
sions can be disconcerting. Nonetheless, his 
book adds substance to the view that a 
nation’s normative cultural base cannot be 
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ignored in evaluating its potential for politi- 
cal stability. 

If Prager stands aloof from the passion of 
Irish politics, Munck is a partisan. This, 
however. does not detract from the usefulness 
of his Marxist analysis. He maintains that 
the source of the present Irish conflict is 
found ix “the complex interaction between 
British imperialism, the Irish nation and the 
social classes that make up both nations.” 

Munzck’s best chapters deal with the trade 
union movement. In the north he finds a 
“Protestant labor aristocracy” benefiting from 
its links to British imperialism and thus 
ignoring the national cause. In the south, the 
unions nave focused on narrow economic 
issues, Dypassing the drive for a united 
Ireland. He argues that neither socialist nor 
republican can succeed without the other. 
They must join forces to create a united 
Ireland. 

Munck’s book is a proper corrective for 
those who would blithely overlook the eco- 
nomic factor in Ireland’s turmoil. However, 
his angry Marxism sweeps aside equally 
importent political and cultural problems, 
and he Tails to persuade that more violence 
stands zs a viable solution to Ireland’s woes. 

EDMUND 8. WEHRLE 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


ROBERTSON, DAVID. Class and the British 
Electorate, Pp. xi, 250. New York: Basil 
Blackwell, 1984. $34.95. 


Once paramount, the role of class in 
British politics is now widely questioned. 
Many argue that class no longer meaningfully 
organizes votes or motivates social conflict. 
Provocatively, David Robertson’s method- 
ologically sophisticated study argues thar 
class is still important, though less obviously 
so because its character is more complex 
than ever before. This should reassure Conser- 
vative and Labour partisans and worry Alli- 
ance backers. 


A companion volume to Sarlvik and 
Crewe’s Decade of Dealignment (Cambridge, 
1983), Robertson uses the same 1979 British 
Election Study data to examine the effects of 
social background on electoral behavior and 
to advance a new model of class voting. To 
the notion that class distinctions correspond 
to occupational categories, Robertson adds 
life-style interests in order to enrich his 
conception of the voter as a rational, self- 
interested actor. More significant in Britain 
than elsewhere, class’s importance has declined 
since 1966 because the decay of class con- 
sciousness has led to workers deserting the 
Labour Party. Conservatives have benefited 
by the trend toward economic individualism. 

That voters are self-interested applies to 
the analysis cf various structural factors. 
Age and sex are shown to reduce to individual 
interests. The occupational structure, espe- 
cially the nonmanual-manual division, clearly 
distinguishes voting patterns. Moreover, 
higher levels of income and consumption 
encourage voters’ self-interested behavior, 
though trade union membership transforms 
economic interests into Labour support. 
There has also been a decline in the passing 
of Labour voting from one generation to the 
next. Finally, subjective class identifica- 
tions, ideological and communitarian, have 
been replaced by more instrumental attitudes, 
indicating a breakdown in the traditional 
relationship between class and individual 
interests. 

To show how this apparent decline of 
class is consistent with its continued impor- 
tance, Robertson develops a more complex 
notion of class, centering on three classes— 
upper, intermediate, lower—and three parti- 
san groupings—Conservative, neutral, La- 
bour. Of these nine possible class-party 
groups, four electoral subgroups become 
crucial when related to ideological attitudes 
about economic radicalism and social liber- 
alism. Significantly, the two ideological di- 
mensions interact differently for party and 
class: party reinforces economic interests, 
but higher class status corresponds to social 
liberalism. Given that policy attitudes matter 
more than social factors like class and party, 
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what appears as volatility in the electorate 
actually reflects a calculus of self-interest 
based on new, more complex class-partisan- 
ideological groupings. 

Contrary to its aim, this model of voting 
actually confirms the decline of class, not its 
continued importance. The new clusterings, 
like the structural factors, reveal increased 
economic individualism. To redefine class in 
terms of the pursuit of a multiplicity of self- 
interests simply makes the concept meaning- 
less. Despite the inventiveness of Robertson’s 
analysis, his argument about the importance of 
class in British politics remains unconvincing. 

JOEL D. WOLFE 

University of Cincinnati 

Ohio 


SCHAIN, MARTIN A. French Communism 
and Local Power: Urban Politics and 
Political Change. Pp. 147. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1985. $25.00. 


Scholarly concerns with communism in 
France usually deal with the national party 
(PCF) and its relationship to the central 
government in Paris. Linked with this perspec- 
tive has been an understanding of the PCF as 
the party of dissatisfied, deprived, and alien- 
ated French citizens. Correspondingly, expla- 
nations of its electoral fortunes have run 
more often along economic, sociological, 
and psychological lines than political ones. 
To enlarge and correct this understanding, 
Martin Schain examines the “generally ne- 
glected” although “most enduring experi- 
ence” of Communists in power at the level of 
local government. 

Schain, an associate professor of politics 
at New York University, focuses on the fact 
that since 1925 Communist mayors have 
successfully run a network of French munici- 
palities whose size they managed to maintain 
or increase, even during the Fifth Republic, 
until 1983. How this was done, and what 
impact it has made on French politics, are 
the central questions of this study. Schain 
argues that within the constraints of the 
central state and their financial dependency 
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on it, local governments have developed 
considerable political latitude. And in view 


of their handicas in Paris, Communist local 


officials have cone especially well. Their 
success appears to have been the result of “a 
different pattern of governing, a different 
pattern of generating support within the 
[larger political] system, and a different way 
of building locai electoral support.” 

The last poin- is clearly the most salient in 
Schain’s study. Analyses of voting patterns 
at the local level indicate that until 1983 
support for Communists increased most 
when the party aspired to or shared power in 
the national government—an obvious contra- 
diction of the old opposition-protest-vote 
model. Moreover, this support has come in 
areas well beyord the traditional “red-belt” 
communes: “By 1981, 42 percent of the 
seventy-two larger towns with Communist 
mayors were in the provinces, and only 14 
percent had a majority working-class popula- 
tion.” Of the discernible reasons for this 
development, Schain emphasizes what others— 
Crozier and Thoenig—have also observed, 
that communes headed by Communist mayors 


are among “the Dest run and best-equipped 


in France.” Schain finds the essential explana- 
tion of this perception in the policy differ- 
ences that distinguish Communist-run muni- 
cipalities from those governed by other 
political parties. Although he offers little 
comparative date, he locates these differences 
in the spending priorities of Communist 
local officials for school programs and school 
services for children, as well as for public 
housing, health, sports, and cultural services. 
Clearly, public policies of this kind may be 
understood as monideological responses to 
the shifting sociel environment of a modern 
industrial society whose implications go be- 
yond voter appeal. 

Schain’s rather slender volume raises a 
number of other interesting issues that make 
it well worth reading. Among its shortcomings 
are the terminological obfuscation of com- 
munes, towns, and cities; the absence of a 
bibliography, which appears to reflect the 
current state of research; and the occasional 
violence done to the English language, as in 
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the example of Socialist mayors to “all 
innovated new programs.” 
J. H. HOFFMAN 
Creighton University 
Omaha 
Nebraska 


SOUCY, ROBERT. French Fascism: The First 
Wave, 1924-1933. Pp. xix, 276. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1986. 
$25.00. 


In his classic work The Right Wing in 
France, René Rémond argued that the mili- 
tant, nationalist, antiparliamentary groups 
that formed in France in the early 1920s were 
not authentically fascist. He prefers to see 
them as heirs of Bonapartism, Caesarism, 
authoritarianism indigenous to the history 
of the Right in France. Robert Soucy, an 
established scholar of fascist inclinations in 
France, totally rejects this interpretation. He 
proposes that associations such as the Jeunes- 
ses patriotes, founded in 1924, and above all 
the Faisceau, established in 1925, were indis- 
putably fascist movements. He considers 
that their hatred of the democratic institu- 
tions of the Third Republic, support of 
capitalism and corporatism, will to violence, 
desire to seize power in a coup d’etat, and 
recruitment from the middle classes, veterans, 
Catholics, and the young constituted an 
endemic French fascism. 

Soucy maintains that the support these 
movements received requires a serious con- 
sideration of the possibility that they might 
have violently come to power. Although 
these movements were a failed prospect by 
1927, they nevertheless serve as evidence for 
Soucy of fundamental and continuing fascist 
tendencies throughout the remaining life of 
France’s Third Republic. To support this 
argument, original and effective use is made 
of the only recently available reports of the 
police to the ministers of the interior. Paradox- 
ically, there is no analysis of how the various 
governments in this time understood and 
assessed these very concrete reports. 

The most valuable chapters are those 
Soucy devotes to the Faisceau and to Georges 
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Valois, its founder and leader. Valois’s partic- 
ular defense of the family and religion, 
admiration for Mussolini’s Italy, and confi- 
dence in the use of violence, corporatism, 
ard hierarchy do indeed make it hard to 
distinguish his intentions from those of Italian 
fascists. Yet Soucy undermines his analysis 
of the collective mentality supporting this 
French ideology when he explains the col- 
lapse of the Faisceau in 1927. He suggests 
that the economic stress experienced by 
France in the years 1924 to 1926 was insuffi- 
ciznt to jeopardize middle-class security, 
which was reassured when Raymond Poincaré 
became prime minister in July 1926. This is 
also the position of Eugen Weber, the historian 
of Action francaise. But Soucy’s adoption of 
this explanation subverts his analysis of the 
psychological basis of an ideology resting on 
the premises of masculine superiority, in- 
tegral Catholicism, the prescriptive nghts of 
patrons, irrational nationalism, lust for vio- 
lence, detestation of open societies, and 
unlimited capacity for hatred. Can a collec- 
tive identity dependent upon these bonds 
between authoritarian personalities be sur- 
rendered in a brief moment of modest eco- 
nomic expectations? 

Soucy’s history is certain to create a 
valuable debate. Participants in this discus- 
s:on will be disappointed by his curt dismissal 
of the need for a taxonomy of fascism. They 
will wonder.why on this critical subject he 
does not cite in his text or bibliography 
Stanley G. Payne’s Fascism: Comparison 
and Definition (1980). Discussants will also 
miss any references to Jean-Louis Loubet del 
Bayle’s important Les non-conformistes des 
années 30 (1969). 

EDWARD T. GARGAN 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


WILLIS, DAVID K. Klass: How the Russians 
Really Live. Pp. 355. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1985. $15.95. 


A major U.S. newspaper that has inter- 
national coverage will always send a top- 
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notch reporter to live in Moscow, and the 
Christian Science Monitor sent David Willis 
between August 1978 and January 1981. 
Almost as surely, the reporter, upon return 
to the United States, will synthesize the 
experience of living in Moscow and write it 
up for armchair travelers. Klass: How the 
Russians Really Live follows this illustrious 
tradition, which was earlier established by 
Hedrick Smith, Robert Kaiser, Elizabeth 
Pond, and others. It also fits that tradition in 
giving us a discerning, well-written analysis 
of Soviet society today. 

Having lived in Moscow, I can empathize 
with a reporter’s need to mull over the 
experience of living thers, to separate out 
what was simply foreign from what was 
alien, and to write it down. I can also 
appreciate the difficulty of pulling together 
the various perceptions into acommon theme. 
David Willis has chosen class—in Russian, 
klass—the delineation of social, political, 
and economic boundaries in a socialist system 
that espouses egalitarian goals. 

The idea of class in a socialist society is in 
itself unexceptionable, for any modern society 
of any ideology will differentiate social re- 
wards and penalties to express and achieve 
its goals. Willis emphasizes two major differ- 
ences in the Soviet Union. First, he indicates, 
money does not matter as much to Russians 
as to us, for many important privileges that 
accrue to a high class require status, not 
money. In the vernacular, “rank talks louder 
than rubles.” To travel abroad, for example, 
requires more status than money. 

A second difference between class there 
and here is that our middle class, which we 
take for granted, is well established and 
strong, but their middle class, which Willis 
calls “the rising class,” is a relatively late 
arrival that still seeks its ultimate strength. 
Willis documents persuasively the stress that 
this burgeoning group plazes on the system 
of privilege. In particular, the privileges that 
the upper class receives costlessly from its 
status are the privileges that the middle class 
increasingly receives from the second econ- 
omy. This second econamy—not wholly 
illegal, but not quite legal either——is a true 
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market economy in that prices move easily 
and so do buyers and sellers, but it is 
indissolubly linked to the socialist economy, 
which controls its supplies. 

While Klass has exceptional, assiduous 
documentation of the many aspects of Soviet 
class, it also is written with great wit and even 
some affection for the Moscow environment. 
One example is where Willis humorously 
explains that Soviet class might be measured 
by the kind of liver allocated to each class: 
the upper class eats calves’ liver; the middle 
class, beef liver; the lower class, pork; and for 
the classless, no liver at all. It is these 
homespun examples that above all recommend 
this book to any reader with any interest in 
class, socialist society, Moscow, or the 
Russians. 


ELIZABETH CLAYTON 
University of Missouri 
St. Louis 
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BLOCKER, JACK S., Jr. “Give to the Winds 
Thy Fears”: The Women’s Temperance 
Crusade, 1873-1874. Pp. xix, 280. West- 
port, CT: Greenwood Press, 1985. $35.00. 


The tens of thousands of American women 
who prayed, marched, and picketed in the 
Women’s Temperance Crusade of [873-74 
constituted “the largest women’s movement 
up to that time in the United States.” In Jack 
S. Blocker, Jr., they have a sympathetic 
chronicler. Employing both traditional 
gsources—newspapers, Memoirs, manu- 
scripts—and quantitative analysis, Blocker 
explains the origin, scope, membership, mo- 
tives, and results of the Crusade. 

Sparked by a male temperance lecturer in 
Fredonia, New York, the Crusade quickly 
spread—through newspaper reports and per- 
sonal contacts—to 911 communities in 31 
states and the District of Columbia. Ohio 
proved the most fertile ground for the Cru- 
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sade, the South the stoniest. Although most 
Crusaders were well-to-do “native-born 
whites of native parentage,” the wives and 
daughters of leading citizens, their attempts 
to close down local saloons and liquor 
dealers were prompted neither by a desire for 
social control over the lower classes nor by 
an ethnocentric concern about imbibing im- 
migrants. Instead, Blocker argues, they feared 
the impact of strong drink on their own 
families. 

Rapid expansion of the liquor business in 
the late 1860s and early 1870s everywhere 
except the South, coupled with lax enforce- 
ment of existing liquor laws, alarmed these 
women. They knew they had no real protec- 
tion or redress against the profligacy or 
physical abuse of a drunken husband, let 
alone the heartbreak of a dissolute son. Thus 
vulnerable at home, they entered the public 
sphere with a campaign of moral suasion and 
peaceful coercion. Unlike their contem- 
poraries in the suffrage movement, the Cru- 
saders had no faith in the law as a tool for 
social reform; they hoped to change the 
hearts and minds of saloon keepers and 
liquor sellers. 

The Crusaders were most effective in 
small towns, where many proprietors suc- 
cumbed at least temporarily to their pressure 
and pleas. In the cities the liquor interests 
prevailed, though the Crusade had the ironic 
effect of arousing renewed interest in the 
legal regulation of alcohol. Ultimately, the 
failures were more important than the suc- 
cesses, for the next major temperance organi- 
zation, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, founded in the waning months of the 
Crusade, adopted different strategy, tactics, 
and goals. 

Blocker makes a strong case for the 
Crusade as “a distinctive product of the age 
of the village.” Yet he raises questions that 
are relevant to any mass social protest move- 
ment. He clearly hopes other historians will 
follow his analytical and quantitative lead, 
and well they might. If Blocker’s statistics 
occasionally underline the obvious, they also 
add clarity and precision. If his numerous 


tables and his explanatory models sometimes 
overpower the narrative, his use of Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio, as a case study 
preserves the human element. In the end, 
Blocker manages to convey both the magni- 
tude and the intensity of this “true grass 
roots movement.” 


CAM WALKER 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg 
Virginia 


FRASER, WALTER J., Jr., R. FRANK 
SAUNDERS, Jr., and JON L. WAKELYN, 
eds. The Web of Southern Social Rela- 
tions: Women, Family, and Education. | 
Pp. 257. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1985. $25.00. 


From a symposium on the South held at 
Georgia Southern College in April 1984, 
here are 13 essays, examples of the “new 
history,” hoping to show how new insights 
can be derived on crucial topics. They “are 
meant to provoke questions for all students 
of southern society, especially those who 
want to know more about ordinary lives.” 
An introduction summarizes this well. In 
this review, an overall impression of each 
essay is provided. 

In “The Experience of Status of Women 
in the Chesapeake, 1750-1775,” by Lorena S. 
Walsh, we find that, as the colony matured, 
the well-being of women improved even as 
they acquired a subordinate role in marriage. 
“Caught in the Web of the Big House: 
Women and Slavery,” by Catherine Clinton, 
finds women both black and white victimized 
by the system, thus unable to recognize 
themselves as “sisters under the skin.” Theda 
Perdue, in “Southern Indians and the Cult of 
True Womanhood,” shows that Indian women 
lost independent status when their tribes 
became assimilated to the ways of so-called 
civilization. “My Children, Gentlemen, Are 
My Own: Poor Women, the Urban Elite, 
and the Bonds of Obligation in Antebellum 
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Charleston,” by Barbara L. Bellows, assesses 
attempts of public charities to influence poor 
women of the city. In “The Perrys of Green- 
ville: A Nineteenth-Century Marriage,” Carol 
K. Bleser evaluates letters of Elizabeth Perry 
to her husband, Benjamin, and shows that, 
more than the conventional helpmate, she 
was a talented woman of wit and intelligence 
in a marriage of give and take. “The Not-So- 
Cloistered Academy: Elite Women’s Educa- 
tion and Family Feeling in the Old South,” 
by Steven M. Stowe, found less transition 
from one sheltered existence to another than 
a rough dialectic of feminine worldliness. In 
“Antebellum College Life and the Relations 
between Fathers and Sons,” Jon L. Wakelyn 
asks, As microcosm of Southern life in 
general, to what extent did college life reflect 
the paternalistic planter father model or a 
more open middle-class nineteenth-century 
fathér-son relationship? “Higher Education 
in the South since the Civil War: Historio- 
graphical Issues and Trends,” by Thomas G. 
Dyer, emphasizes that becoming increasingly 
aware of dynamics of social and economic 
modernization, scholars cannot ignore this 
important topic. “Black Schooling During 
Reconstruction,” by Bertram Wyatt-Brown, 
argues that combination of new history and 
reflection on experience in modern Africa 
can help answer the question of why black 
Americans have failed so often to reach their 
educational potential. “Women and the Pro- 
gressive Impulse in Southern Education,” by 
Joseph F. Kett, explores similarities and 
differences between Northern and Southern 
experiences in this matter. “Colored Ladies 
Also Contributed: Black Women’s Activities 
from Benevolence to Social Welfare, 1866- 
1896,” by Kathleen C. Berkeley, helps answer 
the question of how black populations man- 
aged to cope in the emancipated South. “The 
Effects of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
on the Coming of Age of Southern Males, 
Edgefield County, South Carolina,” by 
Orville Vernon Burton, finds a pattern where- 
by blacks succeeded in winning positions ina 
new opportunity structure while whites, trau- 
matized by war and reconstruction, lacked 
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adequate motivation. In “Folks like Us: The 
Southern Poor White Family, 1865-1935,” J. 


. Wayne Flynt gives a poignant picture, finding 


on balance poor whites more resembling 
hardworking middle-class families than the 
hard-drinking stereotype of conventional 
wisdom. 
PERRY H. HOWARD 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 


GLAD, BETTY. Key Pittman: The Tragedy of 
a Senate Insider. Pp. xviii, 388. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1986. 
$45.00. 


Key Pittman, Democrat from Nevada, 
was a prominent U.S. senator in the first half 
of the twentieth century. From 1933 until his 
death in 1940 he chaired the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. During this period he 
also became an alcoholic. Thus the drunken- 
ness of the Senate’s chief spokesman in 
international affairs complicated the difficult 
political environment in which the Roosevelt 
administration was led to participation in 
World War IL. 

This monograph gives full treatment to 


. Pittman’s early career and to his personal 


life, but Glad, a political scientist at the 
University of Illinois, has wisely chosen to 
focus on the period of the 1930s. 

Glad draws on two bodies of literature to 
examine Pittman’s activities in the thirties. 
On the one hand, she looks toward the 
psychoanalytic work of Heinz Kohut. On the 
other, she employs studies of political role- 
playing. She concludes that there was a 
congruence between Pittman’s personality 
and his role performance. Pittman was a 
man of “narcissistic vulnerabilities” unable 
to “prioritize values.” The senator’s “role 
enactments” and “role expectations” meshed 
when he worked in a structured situation; 
when the situation was fluid, as it was in the 
late thirties, his vulnerabilities became pro- 
nounced and impaired his “role performance.” 
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The weakness of the book is that Glad’s 
narrative abilities and insights into human 
character are rather limited, and the be- 
havioral science theories insufficiently spelled 
out. Consequently, it cannot be ascertained 
if the conceptualizations add anything to the 
evidence that is presented. Nonetheless, there 
may be something to her analysis. 

Pittman’s private life did not give him 
satisfaction in the 1930s, and throughout 
that time he was also shut out of Roosevelt’s 
circle. But as Roosevelt made his way to war, 
he offered the Senate—and Pittman—little 
direction in foreign policy. The senator was 
not a man of great competence, and as the 
job became too much for him, his drinking 
increased. Further interpretive research must 
be carried out to learn if these facts can be 
illuminated by Glad’s use of political science 
and personality theory. 

BRUCE KUKLICK 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


HALLIN, DANIELC. The “Uncensored War”: 
The Media and Vietnam. Pp. viii, 285. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1986. 
$22.50. 


“The further we get from the war,” his- 
torian George Herring recently commented 
on reviewing a number of works about 
Vietnam, “the less inclined we seem to be to 
grapple with the major issues raised by 
Vietnam.” Fortunately, Daniel C. Hallin’s 
fine bcok, The “Uncensored War,” is an 
exception to Herring’s perception. Indeed, a 
brief review of this study cannot do justice to 
its rich. historical content, complexity of 
analysis, or the quality of its discussion of 
media news and the Vietnam war. Although 
Hallin offers a case analysis of how news- 
paper and television journalists responded to 
the Vietnam conflict and the extent to which 
they shaped public debate on that controver- 
sial war, it is more than that. Some of its 
most interesting themes focus on the broader 
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implications of the media-Vietnam relation- 
ship—-the nature of professional journalism, 
the link between journalistic and political 
establishments, and the manner in which 
ideology often determines what news is and 
is not conveyed to the general public: 

Assessing the national media’s reporting 
cn the tortuous history of Vietnam is a 
monumental task. As Hallin notes, the 
“problem is not simply one of volume, 
although the output of even a single news 
organization over the years of American 
involvement is immense. It is also a problem 
of diversity.” Although he never confronts 
the full implications of these difficulties, 
Hallin’s method of analysis and his conclusions 
suggest that a diversified public reading and 
viewing experience may have less significance 
than one might assume. 

The “Uncensored War” is divided into 
two parts. The first covers the years from 
1961 through 1965, when the basic assump- 
tions of America’s escalating “commitment” 
in Vietnam were firmly established. Relying 
>rimarily on the New York Times, Hallin 
maintains that despite tensions between the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations and 
3ome journalists, the Times and other news 
agencies offered the public a sympathetic 
view of U.S. engagement in Vietnam. In the 
second part, covering the years from 1965 to 
1973, Hallin analyzes the response of national 
network television to shifting American poli- 
cies and to the turmoil produced by the war 
at home. Even though network accounts 
became more pessimistic about the war 
following Tet and Lyndon Johnson’s declara- 
tion not to seek reelection in 1968, Hallin 
argues that television continued to show the 
war in terms supportive of American interests 
and hostile to those we were fighting against. 

Thus Halin disputes the notion that 
negative media coverage of Vietnam helped 
turn the American public against U.S. efforts. 
Although newspaper and television jour- 
nalists operated differently, both tended 
throughout the Vietnam years to report the 
war from a perspective largely consistent 
with official American policy. It was only 
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after the obvious contradictions in those 
policies became apparent to some within the 
government and dissent became more wide- 
spread at home that the media showed the 
war in a more critical light. Adherence to its 
own “uncensored” definition of “objective” 
journalism and acceptance of American cold 
war ideology limited the media’s ability to 
explore in depth the deeper significance of 
Vietnam for the American public. It was this 
inability—rather than its adversarial re- 
porting of the war—that ironically led to the 
simplistic, still widespread belief that Vietnam 
could have been “won” if only the media had 
remained steadfast in its accounting of U.S. 
objectives in Southeast Asia. 

Hallin’s book needs to be read and pon- 
dered by all to be fully appreciated. It not 
only offers us a fresh perspective as to how 
Vietnam entered into American political and 
cultural consciousness, but it tells us much 
about why we continue today to view certain 
places in the world, such as Central America, 
in ways that fail to convey their complexity 
or indicate why U.S. policies in such areas 
lead so often to tragic consequences. 

JOHN B. KIRBY 

Denison University 

Granville 

Ohio 


LANG, DANIEL G. Foreign Policy in the 
Early Republic: The Law of Nations and 
the Balance of Power.Pp. ix, 175. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1985. $20.00. 


This study examines the influence of The 
Law of Nations by the Swiss diplomat 
Emmerich de Vattel on Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison in 
the foreign policy of the early American 
Republic. Vattel’s ideas on the just war, the 
law of nations, and the balance of power are 
the subject of the first third of the book, with 
illustrations from both American and Euro- 
pean history. Three chapters follow that 
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discuss American foreign policy, one a sum- 
mary of foreign policy in the 1780s and 
1790s, a second on the “Hamiltonian Ap- 
proach,” and a third on the “Jeffersonian 
Approach.” 

Lang sets out to show that in events such 
as George Washington’s Neutrality Proclama- 
tion there was “an identity of morality and 
policy” consistent with “the science of inter- 
national law and politics of that day, for 
which the question of the just war was a 
primary moral and political concern.” Hamil- 


‘ton’s writings, “the best expression” of Fed- 


eralist foreign policy, drew most heavily on 
Vattel. Hamilton relied on Vattel’s criteria 
for the just war and the balance of power in 
the positions he taok on the Nootka Sound - 
crisis, the treaty obligations of the French 
Alliance, the Jay Treaty, and the quasi war 
with France in 1798-99. Supporting Britain 
against France, he saw France as “the unjust 
power” engaged on a course of universal 
empire, which Vattel taught was “just cause 
for war.” 

The influence of Vattel is less clear in 
Lang’s discussion of the Jeffersonians. Jeffer- 
son and Madison “strove to go beyond” 
Vattel, he writes, and to change “the law of 
nations pertaining to trade and neutral rights 
[that] largely reflected British dominance of 
the seas.” Jefferson did not regard the United 
States as part of the European system but 
used the principle of balance of power. The 
commercial measures of the embargo were 
“sanctioned” by Vattel, and Jeffersonians 
saw themselves as acting in Vattel’s “just- 
war/limited-war” tradition. Difficulty of gen- 
eralization here is evident as Lang sum- 
marizes that “Jeffersonians defined the Amer- 
ican national interest more broadly than the 
Federalists” and sought to shape conditions 
beyond our shores, while in Jeffersonian 
constitutional doctrines, “only wars of self- 
defense were santioned.” 

This study provides a detailed account of 
the influence of the law of nations on Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson, and Madison as they con- 
fronted the great questions of national power, 
war, and peace that faced the new American 
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Republic in a world constantly threatened by 
the power of France and Great Britain. 
RONALD E. SHAW 
Miami University 
Oxford 
Ohio 


LEONARD, THOMAS C. The Power of the 
Press: The Birth of American Political 
Reporting. Pp. 273. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1986. $22.50. 


STEELE, RICHARD W. Propaganda in an 
Open Society: The Roosevelt Administra- 
tion and the Media, 1933-1941. Pp. x, 
231. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1985. $35.00. 


These two books illustrate the evolution 
of the American press and its impact on our 
political process in the pre-television era. 

Leonard’s work provides a comprehensive 
history of the development of political re- 
porting from the colonial period to the early 
twentieth century. Particular emphasis is 
placed on the popularization of the press in 
the nineteenth century, which led to increased 
interest in government and politics. The 
roles of Thomas Nast, the first great political 
cartoonist, and the muckrakers are well 
analyzed. As the press became more aggres- 
sive and popularly significant, Leonard con- 
cludes, it contributed to the decline in voter 
turnout: “Progressivism, and especially its 
journalism, undermined the ritual of political 
participation.” In short, Leonard’s analysis 
suggests that the reformer press—seeking to 
stimulate the public to greater interest and 
political participation in order to bring about 
good and honest government—actually con- 
tributed to the concept that politics is a dirty 
business and thus alienated the average 
voter. “Party loyalty itself was a virtue of the 
old politics that progressive journalism helped 
turn into a vice.” 

Steele’s book contributes to communica- 
tion analysis by presenting a detailed case 
study of the interaction of Franklin Roose- 
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velt’s administration with the media in the 
period 1933-41. The early sections of the 
book deal with the attempts by FDR to 
secure media support for the economic pro- 
grams of the New Deal while the latter 
sections cover the overt efforts of the adminis- 
tration to overcome the isolationist sentiment 
in the country as world events pulled America 
ever closer to involvement in World War II. 

Leonard deals only with the print media 
in his study, but Steele also covers radio and 
motion pictures. 

The independent press of Leonard’s study 
never completely succumbs to the charisma 
of FDR, and radio proved to be a medium 
more to his liking. He used it with skill, 
secure in the knowledge that what he said 
was what the public heard. Further, radio’s 
sensitivity to regulation opened it to manipula- 
tion. Commentators like Johnson and Carter 
disappeared from the air while Winchell’s 
interventionist reporting made him a darling 
of the administration. 

Steele’s account of the interventionist 
role of motion pictures is a significant contri- 
bution since movies receive little serious 
attention in most mass-media studies. 

Taken together, these two books empha- 
size the independence and importance of the 
print media as seen later in the Nixon 
resignation. One wonders how FDR would 
have handled television’s Sam Donaldson— 
certainly not like Boake Carter. 

Both books belong in any serious library 
collection on communications and politics. 

J. H. BINDLEY 

Wittenberg University 

Springfield 

Ohio 


LINK, ARTHUR S. et al., eds. The Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson. Vol. 53. Pp. xxxii, 
751. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1986. $52.50. 


From one viewpoint, this volume is the 
high point of Wilson’s career and collected 
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papers. As he proclaimed to an assembled 
Congress that “the war thus comes to an 
end,” adulation of him was all but worldwide, 
among the Allies. Supreme Court Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis was moved to quote 
Euripides in praise of Wilson’s wisdom. King 
George V, “at this moment of universal 
gladness,” congratulated Wilson and offered 
“deep thanks in my own name and that of the 
people of this empire.” Colonel House, 
cabling constantly from Europe, the Armis- 
tice signed, wrote Wilson: “Autocracy is 
dead. . . . [Long live] democracy and its 
immortal leader. In this great hour my heart 
goes out to you in pride, admiration and 
love.” 

There was almost no one of high visibility 
among the leaders to affirm that a tragedy 
was being heaped ontop of the tragedy of the 
war. Yet the Democrats had just been shocked 
by Republican triumphs in the November 
congressional elections. George Creel, Wilson’s 
wartime director of information, somberly 
reported that dissent had been all but crushed 
by the 100-percenters, as superpatriots called 
themselves at the time. Indeed, progressives 
like Creel were soon to be themselves scorned 
not only by the patent reactionaries but by 
dissidents who would join the disillusioned 
of the 1920s. 

Once news of the Armistice was released, 
Wilson issued a statement that read, “A 
supreme moment of history has come. The 
eyes of the people have been opened and they 
see. The hand of God is laid upon the 
nations.” Yet even as he wrote, cables came 
that told him of the plans and strategems of 
his Allied associates. They would strip Ger- 
many of its substance as the sole instigater of 
war and raise specters of starvation from 
Austria to beleaguered Soviet Russia. Wilson 
addressed himself to the problem of hunger. 
He appointed Herbert Hoover to the critical 
position of director of relief operations, the 
tasks of which he would carry out with 
distinction. But Wilson’s faith in the public 
will toward peace and democracy, at home 
and abroad, was not realistic. Although 
Samuel Gompers and others warned him of 
Bolshevik determination to survive on any 
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terms, and at whatever human cost, Wilson 
would not take their warnings seriously. 
“The real thing with which to stop Bolshevism 
is food,” he advised his secretary of state, 
Robert Lansing. 

This volume covers no more than three 
months of peace and preparations for a 
peace conference, from November 1918 to 
January 1919. Wilson, leading the American 
delegation in Europe, offers speeches in 
England, France, and Italy to national as- 
semblies and admirers. Crystalized now is 
his unqualified faith in a league of nations 
that will outlaw aggressors and make na- 
tional aggression impossible forever. The 
editors promise an estimate of seven forth- 
coming volumes that will present the Paris 
Peace Conference as Wilson and his coad- 
jutors saw it and contributed to'it. As always, 
the editors cull materials from other sources 
bearing on the American contribution. The 
present volume substantially concludes with 
a draft of the Covenant of a League of 
Nations, as drawn up by Wilson, in photo- 
graph and in type. 

LOUIS FILLER 


PLISCHKE, ELMER. Diplomat in Chief: The 
President at the Summit. Pp. x, 518. New 
York: Praeger, 1986. $42.95. 


For reasons about which we can only 
speculate, the large literature on the presidency 
contains very little on the president’s role in 
the making and implementing of American 
foreign policy. Even texts described as com- 
prehensive typically give short shrift to the 
president’s impact on the international envi- 
ronment. Elmer Plischke’s latest book on the 
chief executive as diplomat in chief therefore 
fills an important gap. But it is also in its own 
right a distinguished and comprehensive 
examination of presidential politicking in 
foreign affairs since the beginning of the 
Republic. 
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The book focuses on those occasions on 
which diplomatic relations were conducted 
not by emissaries or bureaucrats but by the 
president himself. However, Plischke is not 
especially interested in the psychodynamics 
of the relationship between presidents and 
other national leaders. Instead he asks how 
summit meetings, which are by their very 
nature departures from the norm, alter rela- 
tionships between states that generally com- 
municate only through routine channels. 

Plisckke traces the beginnings of personal 
diplomacy at the presidential level all the 
way back to George Washington. However, 
since the technology of the twentieth century 
has made summit diplomacy far more viable 
than it was in the past, it is hardly surprising 
that well over half the book is devoted to the 
processes and outcomes of summit con- 
ferences that took place within the last fifty 
years. 

At first glance the organization of the 
book is somewhat confusing. For example, a 
chapter titled “Summit Visits to the United 
States” does not contain the material on 
Brezhnev’s visit to Washington in 1973, 
which is contained instead in a separate 
chapter on “East-West summit meetings 
since 1960.” It also takes a while to understand 
certain distinctions Plischke makes, such as 
the one between a mere presidential trip or 
visit abroad and a full-fledged summit 
conference. 

But the flaws are minor and the book 
contributes on at least two levels. First, it 
provides us with a lucid and thorough account 
of what actually happened whenever the 
American president conducted personal diplo- 
macy. Second, it undertakes to estimate the 
costs and benefits of negotiating at the 
highest level of government. In a substantial 
concluding chapter Plischke contrasts sum- 
mit and conventional diplomacy; explores 
the advantages, risks, and disadvantages of 
meetings at the top; and lists no fewer than 
25 general postulates on presidential personal 
participation in foreign relations. Plischke 
is, in the end, an extremely cautious optimist. 
He is obviously alert to the problems and 
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dangers of summits. At the same time he 
recognizes the value of having leaders become 
personally acquainted, and the potential 
efticacy of holding summit conferences when 
an impasse has been reached at the tra- 
ditional diplomatic or ministerial level. 

While only a few of our presidents have 
pursued active summit careers, there have 
been more than a few summit meetings with 
major consequences. But surely the best 
excuse for Plischke’s timely book is that it 
finally draws attention to a diplomatic exer- 
cise with more potential than we generally 
realize. 

BARBARA KELLERMAN 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Hackensack 

New Jersey 


SHIELDS, JOHANNA NICHOL. The Line of 
Duty: Maverick Congressmen and the 
Development of American Political Cul- 
ture, 1836-1860. Pp. xix, 297. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1985. $37.50. 


In The Line of Duty: Maverick Congress- 
men and the Development of American 
Political Culture, 1836-1860, political sci- 
entist Johanna Nichol Shields joins historians 
Jean H. Baker, Ronald P. Formisano, Daniel 
Walker Howe, and Rush Welter in exploring 
the distinctive “political culture” of the ante- 
bellum era. The study takes as its starting 
point a quantitative analysis of roll-call votes 
in the House of Representatives between 
1836 and 1860. Using data assembled by 
Thomas B. Alexander in his Sectional Stress 
and Party Strength (1967), Shields divides 
House members who served at least two 
terms into “mavericks” and “conformists.” 
Eliminating members for whom no published 
source material was available at the Library 
of Congress, she then turns to those that 
remain in an effort to “integrate the concrete 
detail usually associated with classical histor- 
ical studies” with “the functional abstractions 
about legislative behavior resulting from 
political science research,” 
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Shields finds mavericks to be much more 
conversant than conformists with “nine- 
teenth-century developments in the arts, 
philosophy, religion, literature, science, and 
technology.” Yet they were also more likely 


to hold fast to increasingly anachronistic. 


eighteenth-century republican notions of vir- 
tual representation and elite leadership. The 
tensions between these sets of ideas lay “at 
the center of the mavericks’ attitudes towards 
their political situation.” As she puts it, 
in a typical bit of lumbering prose, “[The 
mavericks’] capacity to perceive the predica- 
ment in this way was established by earlier 
influences which had produced within the 
matrix of their own attitudes a sort of 
microcosmic cultural conflict.” 

As a study of political culture, Shields’s 
study is marred by its tendency to assume 
that the views of highly idiosyncratic in- 
dividuals like Henry David Thoreau and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson were widely shared. 
For example, she claims that “the romantic 
protest against mechanism” was of “special 
importance” in the United States without 
adding Leo Marx’s caveat that this was true 
for only a tiny elite. And as a study of 
behavioral politics, it is surprisingly vague 
about precisely how—besides giving long 
speeches—mavericks operated within the 
House. Shields is quite right to lament the 
shortage of scholarship on nineteenth-century 
congressional committees, yet she neglects 
both the published committee reports in the 
congressional serial set and the enormous 
body of manuscript records, including peti- 
tions and incoming letters, in the National 
Archives. 

Shields declines to speculate on what 
role, if any, the mavericks played in the 
political developments leading up to the 
Civil War. She also declines to elaborate on 
the mavericks’ “congressional significance,” 
adding that to do so would entail passing 
judgment on “the moral nature of democratic 
politics,” which is “surely beyond the neces- 
sary scope of the historian’s work.” She does, 
however, praise their defiant individualism, 
since it expresses the “constant hopes of 
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Americans since their time that the material 
benefits produced by a society based on mass 
institutions will be accompanied by ample 
opportunity for individuals to achieve their 
different private aspirations.” These are noble 
sentiments, to be sure, but hardly much help 
in making sense of the House of Representa- 
tives, past or present. 
RICHARD R. JOHN, Jr. 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 


WINTERS, DONALD E., Jr. The Soul of the 
Wobblies: The I. W. W., Religion, and 
America’s Independent Progressives, 
1905-1917. Pp. xi, 159. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1985. $27.95. 


TOBIN, EUGENE M. Organize or Perish: 
America’s Independent Progressives, 
1913-1933. Pp. xiv, 279. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1986. $37.50. 


Even though Winters’s Wobblies were far 
more radical than Tobin’s Progressives, these 
two books still have at least some things in 
common. Winters’s study is one of the most 
recent titles in Greenwood’s ongoing Contri- 
butions in American Studies series, and 
Tobin’s appears in that same press’s series, 
Contributions in American History. The 
word “contributions”—too often bandied 
about by scholars—-here takes on more than 
its ordinary meaning, for both these books 
are historiographically significant. 

In marked contrast to the years before 
1960, during the past two decades or so there 
has been a great deal written about the 
Industrial Workers of the World, and The 
Soul of the Wobblies is a welcome addition 
to this developing literature. Specifically, 
Winters has assigned himself the difficult 
task of analyzing the precise relationship 
between the Wobblies as a revolutionary 
labor movement on the one hand and Ameri- 
can religion on the other. The greater portion 
of Winters’s study is given over to a meticu- 
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lous exam:nation—and a clear explication— 
of the religious motif to be found in [WW 
songs, newspapers, and poetry. While Winters 
quarrels with those who have equated the 
IWW with a militant church, he himself 
nonetheless emphasizes the strongly religious 
quality of this system of symbols and beliefs 
that sought to create solidarity in the working 
class and to urge it on to an overthrow of the 
evil force of capitalism and to the creation of 
a new order of things. While a Protestant, 
Progressive America dreamed of class collab- 
oration and while utopians imagined social 
harmony, “the I.W.W. raised an angry, 
prophetic voice of struggle and change, of 
building ‘a new world in the shell of the old.” 
Like Christ, the members of the I. W. W. saw 
their mission ‘not to send peace but a sword.” 

In their own special way, Tobin's later 
Progressives were still quite the zealots, too. 
Thus Tobin’s greatest historiographical 
achievement is to help to show that progres- 
sivism was hardly so moribund in the conser- 
vative decade of the 1920s as many students 
and professors of American history and 
politics have previously imagined. To be 
sure, the research and writing that is the 
necessary foundation for such a reinter- 
pretation as is here proposed have been in 
the making for a good many years now. 
Tobin’s own bibliographic essay makes that 
abundantly clear. However, the vast documen- 
tation underpinning Tobin’s work, much of 
it freshly culled from manuscript sources, 
clarifies in a heretofore unprecendented way 
the un2nding struggles of such liberal true 
believers as Amos R.E. Pinchot, George L. 
Record, Frederic C. Howe, and Mercer G. 
Johnston. If Tobin is correct, these later 
Progressives were not just vocal and active 
but were effective as well—though not, admit- 
tedly, in any actual political power they 
wielded in the 1920s as much as in their 
helpirg to keep the liberal vision alive for 
future use. As a group, Tobin concludes, 
these people hardly deserve to be dismissed, 
as they sometimes have been, as mere 
second-line Progressives. 

To conclude with another comparison 
between these two authors, both deal with 


their subjects in highly intelligent, literate, 
critical, and yet very humane and sympathetic 
ways. Winters dedicates his book to the 
selfsame Wobblies he studies, and Tobin 
also admits to a somewhat grudging admira- 
tion of his subjects: “They annoy us with 
their persistence, embarrass us with their 
tirelessness, and occasionally affront us with 
their rudeness. But they will always be 
with us because they are organizers and 
survivors.” 
ROBERT P. HAY 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin 
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AKERSTROM, MALIN. Crooks and Squares: 
Lifestyles of Thieves and Addicts in Com- 
parison to Conventional People. Pp. 254. 
New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 
1985. $24.95. 


ELLIOTT, DELBERT S., DAVID HUIZINGA, 
and SUZANNE S. AGETON. Explaining 
Delinquency and Drug Use. Pp. 176. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1985. $22.00. 


In Crooks and Squares: Lifestyles of 
Thieves and Addicts in Comparison to Con- 
ventional People, Malin Akerstrom examines 
criminal life-styles based on three empirical 
studies involving the interviewing and sur- 
veying of incarcerated criminals. These data 
are compared to similar questions posed toa 
sample of noncriminal blue- and white- 
collar workers. 

By asking inmates about their lives, hopes, 
fears, values, and plans, Akerstrom identifies 
the general, although not necessarily collec- 
tive, experience of being a criminal. Her 
point is to describe a social world from the 
viewpoint of those who inhabit it and, 
through such description and appreciation, 
to understand why they choose to dwell 
there. 
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Akerstrom begins with the assumption 
that criminals are “competent social actors” 
who are capable of choice and action. She 
goes on to establish empirically that the 
inmates do indeed claim responsibility for 
their criminality, derive satisfaction and re- 
wards from their illicit acts, and reject a more 
conventional livelihood. These criminals see 
themselves as responsible, entrepreneurial, 
independent men. They believe that their 
criminal life-style allows them much freedom, 
while affording them excitement and income. 
The rewards of this life are all the more 
attractive when contrasted with the lives of 
so-called squares. The inmates see the law- 
abiding as doomed to a dull, monotonous 
life entrapped by family, job, and mortgage. 
In a kind of sociological reversal, the crim- 
inals hold a there-but-for-the-grace-of-God- 
go-I view of the square johns. In this regard, 
their aspirations are revealing: to combine 
legitimate work with the freedom and fun of 
crime, 

In assuming the viewpoint of the criminals, 
Akerstrom hopes to correct what she views 
as a predominant tendency by criminologists 
to depict criminals as cultural flotsam 
bobbing about in sociological currents. Unfor- 
tunately, her response is to overcorrect. To 
say that criminals can swim is not to say that 
there is no current. As theorists we must, 
critically and with as much value neutrality 
as possible, consider the extent to which the 
beliefs, values, and motives of criminals may 
be ideology or rationalization. We must 
consider not only their perception of the 
world and their place in it, but the world as it 
is objectively and empirically defined. Aker- 
strom has given us a penetrating and revealing 
look at the former. 

Explaining Delinquency and Drug Use 
by Delbert S. Elliott, David Huizinga, and 
Suzanne S. Ageton begins by reviewing 
classic strain, control, and social-learning 
theories of delinquency. Based on this review 
of the literature and research, they propose 
an integrated theory in which delinquency is 
the result of differential bonding to conventional 
and delinquent groups. In addition to these 
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variables, suggested by the control and social- 
learning theories, they also test the direct 
effect of strain—perceived opportunity for 
achieving valued goals—on delinquency. The 
resulting integrated theory of delinquency 
consists of a sequential model with bonding 
to delinquent groups as the most proximate 
cause of delinquency. 

Elliott, Huizinga, and Ageton test the 
empirical claims of this model using the 
National Youth Survey, a longitudinal study 
of delinquency and drug use among American 
youth. The total sample was interviewed for 
three consecutive years, 1977-79, regarding 
their involvement in delinquency during the 
previous year. Path analyses conducted on 
these data support the authors’ hypothe- 
sis regarding the effect of bonding on 
delinquency. 

The book concludes by considering the 
implications of these findings for the treat- 
ment of delinquency. In short, it warns 
against the unintended criminogenic conse- 
quences of using group interaction and 
bonding among delinquent youths as a control 
strategy. 

PATRICIA EWICK 

Wellesley College 

Massachusetts 


BLAU, JUDITH R. Architects and Firms: A 

Sociological Perspective on Architectural 

. Practice. Pp. xv, 189. Cambridge, MA: 
MIT Press, 1984. $19.95. 


This study of architecture as professional 
practice, as an occupation, and as a set of 
convictions is one of a very few serious 
analyses of architectural firms. Judith Blau 
provides architects, architectural educators, 
students, and social scientists with concepts 
from organizational theory for analyzing 
both the profession and individual firms. 

Architecture is both an art and a business. 
Most architects are attracted to the profession 
because of its opportunities for creative 
design, but in practice these opportunities 
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are limited. This is one of the basic contradic- 
tions in practice that puts the profession at 
risk—the very act of making decisions may 
solve one problem, but it creates others. Blau 
shows that these contradictions are an in- 
herent part of practice. 


The study is based on a 1974 survey and a 


1979 survey of Manhattan architectural firms 
and architects. They enable Blau, fortuitously, 
to study the characteristics of firms that 
merely survived the recession of the late 
1970s, those that died, and those that pro- 
gressed. The latter two have essentially the 
same characteristics. She dispels a series of 
myths that architects have about the nature 
of firms and the quality of work they produce. 
The size of firms per se, for instance, is not a 
predictive variable. Rather, the type of firm 
and the nature of its internal features are 
what is important. Blau’s statistical analysis 
goes well beyond simple correlations to 
reveal relationships between a firm’s size, its 
convictions, the degree of voice that archi- 
tects have in its decisions, and such character- 
istics as survival rate, level of gratification of 
designers, and the quality of work produced. 

A by-product of the study is the demonstra- 
tion of the use of a variety of research 
methods to obtain data that architects tend 
to think are unobtainable and to tease out 
explanations well beyond those revealed by 
simple correlational analysis. This does not 
mean that Blau’s measures cannot be ques- 
tioned. For instance, the use of awards as a 
measure of the quality of firms may be 
misleading, for many firms do seek awards. 

Blau’s findings will enable practitioners 
to assess the nature of their own firms in 
relationship to others, and educators and 
students to realize the discrepancies, perhaps 
necessary, between images created in architec- 
tural schools and the rigors of practice. They 
will provide architectural researchers with a 
base for further research—on the nature cf 
schools, for instance—and will serve as an 
exemplar of the methods they might employ. 
Blau, however, wisely perhaps, leaves the 
normative principles of organizational design 
up to the reader to identify. 
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The book’s potential is limited, particu- 
larly to the practicing architect, by the often 
obscure, turgid, and extremely dense writing. 
As a next step I hope Blau presents her 
findings in a form meaningful to architects. 
It will further the major contribution she has 
already made to the profession. 

JON LANG 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


BOULDING, KENNETH E. The World as a 
Total System. Pp. 183. Beverly Hills, CA: 
Sage, 1985. $25.00. 


KAUFMAN, HERBERT. Time, Chance, and 
Organizations: Natural Selection in a 
Perilous Environment. Pp. xii, 179. Chat- 
ham, NJ: Chatham House, 1985. $20.00. 


These two books are aptly chosen for 
joint review. Each deals with big questions, 
differing only marginally from the cosmic— 
total world system—to the slightly more 
contextually confined—the organization. Each 
of the authors is a distinguished scholar— 
Boulding, an economist; Kaufman, a political 
scientist—of theoretically creative bent who 
commands an international audience. Accord- 
ingly, the style of each is marked by vast 
learning that spans the conventional dis- 
ciplines and sectarian literatures of science 
and humanism as well as the social sciences. 
. The more abstract and therefore more 
complex of these studies—-Boulding’s—pro- 
duces a vision of the world as a total, or 
potentially total, system of components ex- 
hibiting order and pattern. Thus the world 
system is made up of interrelated and inter- 
acting subsystems ranging from the physi- 
cal/ biological to the human political/eco- 
nomic/communication/ evaluation subsystems. 
The evolutionary pattern of most social 
subsystems has been a trend toward greater 
and greater similarity the world over. Rela- 
tionships tend to be characterized by ex- 
change (economic), threat (political), and/or 
integration (philosophical). An exploration 
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of these dimensions involves observations, 
comparisons, and illustrations ranging from 
deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) to deterrence, 
from cybernetics to bureaupathology. The 
style is of that digressive sort that nevertheless 
comes across as wisdom. 

Herbert Kaufman’s work is both more 
confined and more tightly organized and 
communicated. The basic question is, Why 
are Organizations not immortal, or perpetu- 
ally self-renewing? The basic answer is that 
their vital resources are dissipated as they are 
buffeted by a hostile environment, including, 
notably, other organizations. Yet the duration 
and life-cycle histories of organizations are 
variable, Thus the question becomes one of 
time—Why do some survive longer than 
others? A host of alternative hypotheses is 
entertained and found wanting. The available 
evidence suggests that superior management 
skill—rationality—is not the key. In spite of 
shrewd and heroic efforts of decision makers, 
bureaucratic dysfunction and failures of exe- 
cution seem insurmountable. Nor does the 
functional quality of adaptability—flexibility 
in adjusting to environmental challenges— 
turn out to be very helpful. In the end, it 
seems to Kaufman, chance is the single most 
crucial determinant of organizational per- 
sistence. Even so, chance, over the long haul, 
is probably dictated by some developmental 
process comparable—nat equatable!—to or- 
ganismic evolution. Thus one dynamic of 
chemical, biological, and human organiza- 
tional change is generally a thrust over time 
toward greater complexity. In organizations, 
increased specialization, technology, the ma- 
nipulation of matter and energy are typical 
aspects of increasing complexity. One can 
only speculate about the ultimate state to 
which organizational evolution is leading. In 
addition to framing hypotheses and citing 
examples, Kaufman concludes this stimu- 
lating essay by enumerating many of the 
component variables and hypotheses that 
might be examined in ambitious empirical 
investigations of organizational life. 

CHARLES E. JACOB 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 
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BURSTEIN, PAUL. Discrimination, Jobs, and 
Politics: The Struggle for Equal Oppor- 
tunity in the United States since the New 
Deal. Pp. x, 247. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1985. $30.00 Paperbound, 
$12.95. 


SNIDERMAN, PAUL M. with MICHAEL 
GRAY HAGEN. Race and Inequality: A 
Study in American Values. Pp. xv, 159. 
Chatham, NJ: Chatham House, 1986. 
$8.95. 


The U.S. political system presents a major 
paradox: widespread support for egalitarian 
principles alongside pervasive inequalities 
among the population. This gap between 
ideology and outcomes is the focus of these 
two books. In a far-ranging and highly 
ambitious study, Burstein examines the utility 
of democratic politics for extending equal 
economic opportunities (EEO) to disad- 
vantaged groups. Sniderman and Hagen 
intensively explore a narrower question: the 
ways in which white Americans account for 
continuing racial inequality. 

Burstein uses a variety of both quantitative 
and qualitative data, from 1940 to 1978, to 
challenge the conventional explanation re- 
garding passage of Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Rather than being a 
contemporary product of an activist black 
civil rights movement, a crusading national 
media, and an engaged public opinion, Title 
VII is convincingly shown to be a classic 
incremental policy dating from the New 
Deal. Its passage came only after support for 
EEO—in principle and in policy terms— 
slowly gained a simple majority in all sections 
of the country and there existed ample state 
policy precedents for such action. 

Burstein also provides a comprehensive 
and clear examination of the racial and 
gender earnings gap. He argues that EEO 
legislation has not been simply symbolic. 
Although white women, black women, and 
black men have differentially benefited, the 
gains of one disadvantaged group have not 
come at the expense of another. Burstein 
concludes with a speculative but intriguing 
discussion of the prospects for increased 
racial and gender equality. 
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Sniderman and Hagen, drawing upon 
national and San Francisco Bay Area polls 
taken in 1972, find four explanations for 
racial inequality: individualist, or personal 
responsibility; fundamentalist, or God’s will; 
progressive, or economic exploitation; and 
historicist, or past discrimination. The bulk 
of their analysis is given over to further 
explicating these opinions in terms of associ- 
ated personal characteristics, ideology, and 
psychological makeup. 

Those interested in the structure of public 
opinion will be fascinated by some of the 
relationships uncovered here, such as, for 
example, the similar psychological profiles 
of progressives and fundamentalists. Those 
more concerned with egalitarian policy will 
not find much comfort here. The dominant 
U.S. orientation to racial inequality—indi- 
vidualist, held by close to 60 percent of the 
national sample—is deeply rooted in Ameri- 
can culture and thus highly resistant to 
change. Further, individualists not only es- 
chew collective action to attain racial equality, 
but also believe that equality of opportunity 
and condition already exist. This radical 
egalitarianism itself poses a significant barrier 
to equality. 

Taken together, these studies underscore 
the ambiguous and tenuous nature of Ameri- 
cans’ commitment to equality. And each is a 
model of the potentialities of quantitative 
social science research. Sniderman and 
Hagen’s “deep analysis” is matched by Bur- 
stein’s attempt to bridge interdisciplinary 
barriers and provide an integrated study of 
legal change. Race and Inequality is of 
greatest interest to the social scientist as 
teacher and Discrimination, Jobs, and Poli- 
tics is of greatest interest to the social 
scientist as professional, but each deserves a 
wider audience. 

‘JANET K. BOLES 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin 


EASTERLIN, RICHARD A. and EILEEN M. 
CRIMMINS. The Fertility Revolution: A 
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Supply-Demand Analysis. Pp. xix, 209. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1985. $24.95. 


Richard Easterlin, professor of economics 
at the University of Southern California— 
formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and a very well known and highly respected 
demographer—and Eileen Crimmins, assis- 
tant professor of gerontology also at the 
University of Southern California, are to be 
congratulated for presenting in this volume 
empirical tests of the supply-demand theory 
of fertility determination. 

This book is well written, but it suffers 
from occasional lapses into repetitiveness. It 
is a very good book, however, and has rather 
important implications for public policy- 
makers—and their advisers—in the de- 
veloping countries. 

The reasons for persisting high fertility in 
the Third World and long-term fertility 
decline in other parts of the world are not 
fully understood by demographers and other 
social scientists. Recently a theory, known as 
the supply-demand theory of fertility deter- 
mination, was put forth by an interdiscipli- 
nary National Academy of Sciences panel. 
According to Easterlin and Crimmins, “em- 
pirical research to test this theory has, how- 
ever, been lacking,” and their volume is an 
attempt to fill this gap. The work presented 
here grows out of research that Easterlin and 
Crimmins have been carrying out since the 
late seventies. Some of this research was in 
collaboration with other researchers. Some 
of it has been published in other places, for 
example, in Economic Development and 
Cultural Change (January 1984); Population 
and Development Review (June 1984); and 
volume 2 of R. A. Bulatao and R. D. Lee’s 
Determinants of Fertility in Developing Coun- 
tries (1983). Much new work is also to be 
found in this volume. 

According to Easterlin and Crimmins, 
there 


are two popular explanations for high fertility and 
low use of deliberate fertility control in today’s 
developing countries. One is lack of accessibility 
to family planning services and techniques... . The 
other explanation is lack of motivation; that is, 
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parents in these countries want so many children 
that there is no incentive to limit family size. 


Easterlin and Crimmins argue that while 
both of these views have some merit, neither 
sufficies, singly or conjointly, to explain 
crucial phenomena. Historically, the currently 
developed countries successfully accomplished 
deliberate control of fertility at a time when 
highly effective fertility-control techniques 
were not available and family planning pro- 
grams were nonexistent. As for desired 
family-size explanation, they present data 
for Colombia, Sri Lanka, and India that 
show family-size preferences to be high in all 
three, yet fertility control tends to be the 
highest in Colombia, with the largest desired 
family size, and India, with the smallest 
desired family size, has the lowest use of 
fertility control. Easterlin and Crimins go on 
to state: 


The theory of the present volume encompasses the 
explanations above but is not restricted to them. 
Family size desires correspond in the present 
theory to the “demand of children.” Family 
planning accessibility is viewed as one element 
under the broader rubric, costs of fertility regula- 


tion. ... In the present theory, however, “costs” 
also include subjective drawbacks of fertility con- 
trol. .. . To these two factors—demand for 


children and regulation costs--the theory adds a 
third factor relating to the reproductive capacities 
of a couple, termed the “supply of children.” The 
relevance of supply considerations, typically omitted 
from popular discussion and many scholarly 
theories, is illustrated by a modern couple that 
wants only two children but because of fecundity 
problems is unable to achieve its desires. For this 
couple, lack of fertility control stems, not from 
inordinately high family size desires or lack of 
access to fertility control techniques, but inade- 
quate supply. In today’s developing countries, an 
important limit on supply arises from high child 
mortality as well as fecundity limitations (p. 9). 


In Easterlin and Crimmins’s theory, then, 
“a couple’s use of fertility control is hy- 
pothesized to vary directly with the excess of 
their supply of children over demand—their 
motivation for fertility control—and inversely 
with their perceived costs of regulating fer- 
tility, subjective as well as objective.” Easter- 
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lin and Crimmins state that their theory, 
unlike a number of scholarly theories, does 
not assert the primacy of either motivation 
for fertility control or the fertility regulation 
costs. They leave the assessment of the 
relative importance of these two factors as an 
empirical issue. 

The empirical testing of this theory— 
parts of it are not readily testable by virtue of 
the fact that subjective costs of fertility 
control and supply-of-children variables can 
at best be only approximated—is carried out 
in this volume by drawing upon data for 
households from Sri Lanka and Colombia, 
for geographic units in India, for rural and 
urban areas of the Indian state of Karnataka, 
and for Taiwan. 

The main conclusions of the study are 
that both supply and demand for children 
contribute to the motivation for fertility 
control, and in the phase of the fertility 
transition, supply is as important as demand 
and possibly more important. As for the 
reasons for variations in the potential supply 
of children, Easterlin and Crimmins believe 
that “natural fertility and child survival are 
both contributing factors, but that neither 
one uniformly dominates.” Regarding the 
importance of regulation costs, they find 
that it has the expected relation to use, but 
believe that the conclusion to which their 
“results uniformly point is the dominant 
importance of motivation ...in the adoption 
and use of fertility control.” 

The implications of their analysis, they 
believe, are that “the optimum policy mix 
between socioeconomic development and 
family planning programs depends on the 
stage of modernization.” In the early stages 
of modernization when motivation for fertility 
control may be low or even absent, socioeco- 
nomic development policies should take prece- 
dence. As development occurs, the supply of 
children increases, demand for children de- 
creases, and motivation for fertility control 
increases. Development also lowers the costs 
of fertility regulation, and family planning 
programs’ effectiveness should increase. 

Easterlin and Crimmins close their volume 
rather optimistically: 
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Although some analysts see rapid rates of popula- 
tion growth as a serious obstacle to economic 
development, the fact is that since World War II 
living levels in the Third World have generally 
improved, often at rates higher than ever be- 
fore... . [As development occurs] pressures for 
family size limitation are mounting as obstacles to 
use of fertility control diminish... [and] it appears 
that the more rapid the process of modernization, 
the more rapid the transition to lower fertility. 
Thus, this analysis of the causes of the fertility 
revolution leads to a view of the population 
explosion as a transient phenomenon (pp. 190-91). 


SURINDER K. MEHTA 


University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


FAUSTO-STERLING, ANNE. Myths of Gen- 
der: Biological Theories about Women 
and Men. Pp. xi, 272. New York: Basic 
Books, 1985. $18.95. 


The objective of this book is to assess the 
premises, evidence, and conclusions of scien- 
tific research on the biological and behavioral 
differences between males and females. Anne 
Fausto-Sterling provides interpretations of 
research projects directed to show the differ- 
ences between males and females that challenge 
the methods employed, the data gathered, 
and the conclusions reached. Her viewpoint 
is original, openly expressed, and very persua- 
sive. She demonstrates, at the very least, that 
beliefs such as that women are less intellec- 
tually gifted than men are not based on 
value-free, objective scientific studies and 
deserve much more thoughtful and careful 
testing and analysis. For those unfamiliar 
with fundamental biological concepts and 
laws, or who need a refresher course, she 
summarizes pertinent information and ap- 
plies it to the broader questions of wide 
social interest, such as whether the physiolog- 
ical differences between men and women 
contribute to or detract from their behavior 
as citizens, professionals, or in any other 
ways. 

Not all the research undertaken to explore 
the differences between male and female is 
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scrutinized by Fausto-Sterling. She rests her 
case with the issues of mental ability empha- 
sizing the ability to understand and do 
mathematics, the physiological changes associ- 
ated with menstruation, menopause, and 
female behavior, and the role of aggression 
in the female and male psyches. She does not 
discuss women and depression, the mothering 
instinct, and the biological causes of homosex- 
uality and transsexuality, which she believes 
would reveal the same lack of adequate 
experimental attention to the two-way interac- 
tions between mind and body and the complex 
forces affecting behavior, which affect the 
studies she does discuss, but which are not 
sufficiently taken into account by the re- 
searchers of the past. 

Fausto-Sterling’s main discovery is that 
present methods of biological research are 
not able to provide the parameters and tools 
needed to study either gender or humankind 
properly. She argues for acontextual research 
founded upon new analytical frameworks 
such as those suggested by Randi Koeske 
and others. Koeske, who theoretically an- 
alyzed research on menopause, concludes 
that both the biomedical and behavioral 
approaches to menopause ignore other impor- 
tant aspects of female existence. Employing 
a model-of-reality viewpoint that takes into 
consideration more physiological and psycho- 
logical variables that have been ignored by 
researchers, the feminist-oriented biologist 
will, according to Koeske, create a 


real alternative to biomedicine or a system of 
health research ... which finds a way to reintegrate 
the whole person from the jigsaw of parts created 
by modern scientific medicine. The strength of the 
feminist perspective is the recognition that the 
parts biomedicine currently recognizes cannot be 
reassembled into a whole (p. 108). 


One major result of these new methods and 
goals will not be more, but less, control of 
behavior. 

Basically Fausto-Sterling underscores the 
increasingly tenable realization that good 
science needs the support of the social and 
political environment and, in this case, bene- 
fits from the insights raised by the feminist 
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movement. Biological science as organized 
and pursued largely by male scientists has 
not cast its paradigm net widely enough, 
with the consequence that the most culturally 
esteemed qualities have been too often 
assumed and demonstrated inadequately to 
belong to males throughout the animal 
kingdom. 

The subject of gender differences and 
inferiority are controversial and have long 
produced debate without satisfactory conclu- 
sions. Fausto-Sterling provides more satis- 
fying commentary by employing a dual 
approach. She looks for the evidence in 
support of each claim about women and 
biology and then analyzes the data from a 
feminist viewpoint. Taus she sets up the basis 
for a feminist science that is not meant to be 
better or worse than normal science, but to 
be more complex and challenging. Fausto- 
Sterling’s book about the biological nature 
of women will deservedly be cited along with 
Ruth Bleier’s Science and Gender (1984) asa 
watershed volume. 

AUDREY B. DAVIS 

Smithsonian Institution 

Washington, D.C. 


GINZBURG, ELI, EDITH M. DAVIS, and 
MIRIAM OSTOW. Local Health Policy in 
Action: The Municipal Health Services 
Program. Pp. xiv, 136. Totowa, NJ: 
Rowman & Allanheld, 1985. $28.50. 


Who would not want improved access to 
health care for the urban poor at no additional 
cost? This short book is a tale of five cities 
that painstakingly documents their attempt 
to create just that—better and more accessible 
medical services at a reduced cost. 

The focus of the book is the Municipal 
Health Service Program (MHSP), a $15 
million, five-year project, begun in 1978. 
MHSP was designed and funded by the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and was 
supported by the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
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and the American Medical Association. The 
project was also supported by Medicare and 
Medicaid, which waived payment and copay- 
ment requirements for MHSP clinics. The 
five cities selected to participate in the pro- 
gram were Baltimore, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, and San Jose. 

Local Health Policy in Action is actually 
a funded evaluation of MHSP that the 
Conservation of Human Resources at Colum- 
bia University was commissioned to do. The 
thrust of the evaluation was to identify the 
process by which political, community, pro- 
fessional, and organizational forces facilitated 
and retarded the goals of the project. 

After providing details about the develop- 
ment of the project clinics in the first three 
chapters, Ginzburg, Davis, and Ostow go on 
in chapter 4 to describe major economic, 
political, and health industry influences on 
MHSP such as the conservative shift in 
Washington and the increase in the number 
of available physicians. In chapter 5, they 
identify factors in the local environment 
such as the jurisdictional structure of public 
health, and the roles of the mayor, medical 
school, voluntary hospitals, physician groups, 
and community groups that helped or hindered 
the goals of MHSP. In Chapter 6, Ginzburg 
and his coauthors attempt to evaluate the 
achievements of the program. 

While the book is strong in sensitizing the 
reader to the myriad influences that affected 
the fledgling clinics in the five cities, the 
account fails in two important ways. 

First, it fails to deliver data on the five city 
programs in a meaningful or usable way. 
Instead of providing the reader with informa- 
tion about the cities by preparing five separate 
case studies, Ginzburg, Davis, and Ostow 


` absorb data about the five cities into such 


subthemes as staffing patterns, financial via- 
bility, utilization of clinics, and so forth. This 
method showers the reader with isolated 
facts, but provides no sense of the compara- 
tive urban experience. 

The second failure of the book is its most 
disappointing aspect. It never cogently deals 
with the failure of MHSP. The “crux” of the 
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project, the writers say, was developing 
“neighborhood health centers for the provision 
of ambulatory care to the inner city poor, in 
preference to the municipal and county 
hospital.” But the project, no matter how 
worthwhile its other accomplishments, never 
succeeded in wooing patients away from the 
county or city hospital. Even though their 
descriptive evidence showed that the program 
failed in this regard, Ginzburg, Davis, and 
Ostow seem reluctant to acknowledge the 
failure and, in fact, at one point in their 
concluding chapter, they deny it. 


ROBERTA ANN JOHNSON 


University of San Francisco 
California 


NICHOLSON, LINDAJ. Gender and History: 
The Limits of Social Theory in the Age of 
the Family. Pp. x, 238. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1986. $27.50. 


SOBLE, ALAN. Pornography: Marxism, Fem- 
inism, and the Future of Sexuality. Pp. x, 
202. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1986. $21.50. 


What I like about Nicholson’s Gender 
and History is its clear presentation of the 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century women’s 
movements, including its sensitivity to the 
variety of contemporary feminist perspec- 
tives, and the generally excellent synopses of 
current research on gender and the family. 
Nicholson argues convincingly that research 
by feminist historians and anthropologists 
contributes to our understanding of evolv- 
ing family, state, and economic interrelations. 

Nicholson points to the feminist slogan 
“the personal is political” as a challenge to 
intellectual dualism. She goes on to show 
how feminist research illuminates differences 
in the meaning of family in women’s lives 
across cultures and in different time periods. 
She then critiques Locke’s theory of the 
individual-state separation and Marx’s dia- 
lectical materialism for their blindness toward 
gender, acknowledging that their views were 
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grounded in the social context of their times. 
As a socialist feminist, she is also critical of 
the search for a “universal cause” of women’s 
oppression by some contemporary feminists, 
particularly Chodorow’s assumption that 
mother-child relationships explain society or 
Mackinnon’s view that sexuality is the linch- 
pin for understanding social relations. Nichol- 
son applauds feminists for claiming that “the 
personal is political,” but cautions against 
ahistorical, single-cause explanations. She 
also criticizes a tendency to obscure racial 
and class diversity across cultures in ex- 
plaining power relationships. Gender and 
History is a solid contribution to political 
theory and feminist studies. 

There are a few common themes in Gender 
and History and Pornography. Each to some 
extent accepts Merxist analysis of society; 
each is critical of traditional theories; and 
each sees sexism as a factor in shaping 
society. Soble, however, touches a different 
context of personal and political in de- 
veloping what he calls a Marxist defense of 
pornography. 

It is a puzzling book, in part because 
some of what Soble argues seems reasonable. 
He argues that under an ideal communist 
state, where labor is neither coerced nor 
alienating, there is every reason to suppose 
that pornography would be pleasurable and 
not exploitive. Soble criticizes conservatives, 
liberals, Engels, Marcuse, Reich, Freud, 
those who would bring Marx and Freud 
together, and particularly the antipornog- 
raphy movement and radical feminists. 

Unlike feminists who distinguish between 
pornography as woman degrading and erotica 
as mutually pleasing, Soble uses a sweeping 
definition: “any literature or film. . . that 
describes or depicts sexual organs, preludes 
to sexual activity, or sexual activity (or 
related organs and activities).” He argues 
that pornography arouses men “because it 
allows men to create women as men would 
like them to be,” that it is not a reflection of 
men’s power as some feminists claim, but 
rather a projection of men’s sense of power- 
lessness. He does acknowledge that coercion, 
exploitation, and degradation of women are 
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reflected in today’s pornography, and that 
pornography serves men. He agrees that 
sexual expectations, like others, are formed 
in a social context arid that current pornog- 
raphy reflects sexist assumptions and 
socialization. 

If the social context were different— 
“given the collapse of the sexual division of 
labor...”“...as long as pornography is not 
defined trivially as sexual material that de- 
grades women”--pomography would be harm- 
less and in fact could be of positive societal 
value. In his view, pornography or prostitu- 
tion could become creative work, freely 
chosen. These are too many ifs and givens for 
me. The debate over causes, context, and 
consequences of pornography has been a 
lively, often bitter one. Soble’s Pornography 
may fill one gap in Marxist theory, and 
certainly has some provocative moments, 
but overall it leaves too many difficult issues 
unresolved. 

_ PAT HUCKLE 

San Diego State University 

California 


REINER, ROBERT. The Politics of Police. 
Pp. xiii, 258. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1985. $29.95. 


DALTON, THOMAS CARLYLE. The State 
Politics of Judicial and Congressional 
Reform: Legitimizing Criminal Justice 
Policies. Pp. xxi, 234. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1985. $35.00. 


The benign and dignified image of the 
English police has become badly tarnished in 
recent years. Labor unrest, race riots, and 
political demonstrations have thrust the po- 
lice into the major controversies dividing 
English society. The Jeft wing of the Labour 
Party condemns the police as oppressors of 
the people while the Thatcher government 
praises them as the basic guardians of Western 
civilization. As the police have come to be 
seen, both by themselves and by the general 
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population, as allies of the Conservative 
Party, their legitimacy as a neutral peace- 
keeping force has been seriously undermined. 

The Politics of Police is a fascinating 
study of the political dimensions of English 
policing and their implications for police 
management and administration. Author 
Robert Reiner, a lecturer in sociology of law 
at Bristol University, argues that the police 
are inescapably political but that “political 
analysis in general tends to underplay the 
significance of policing as both source and 
symbol of the quality of political civiliza- 
tion.” But while acknowledging that policing 
is invariably political in terms of its uneven 
social impact, he argues that it need not be 
and should not be partisan in its intention. 
He believes that both ends of the political 
spectrum share responsibility for the recent 
politicizing of law enforcement, but that it is 
still possible to return to the type of consensus 
policing for which Britain was once famous. 

The purpose of this book is to make use of 
the substantial body of research on law 
enforcement to analyze the positions of both 
sides in the increasingly polarized political 
debate over policing. While written in direct 
response to the current debate in Britain, 
Reiner is knowledgeable of American police 
practices and research and uses a great deal 
of comparative material in his analysis. A 
particularly fascinating chapter is “The Media 
Presentation of Policing.” Init, Reiner identi- 
fies 12 types of law-enforcement narrative, 
ranging from the classic sleuth to Fort 
Apache, that have been popular in this 
century. Not only do media dramatizations 
of law enforcement influence how the public 
perceives the role of police in society, but 
they also influence how the police themselves 
perceive their role. Both fictional and factual 
reports of policing tend to overemphasize 
the law-enforcement functions of the police 
and downplay their peacekeeping and service 
activities. 

Another chapter provides a provocative 
analysis of the different styles of policing 
that developed in the United States and 
England. While many sociologists have con- 
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tended that the distinctive character of 
English policing was a product of that coun- 
try’s social homogeneity and tranquility, 
Reiner shows that the emphasis on service 
and the eschewal of force were deliberate 
strategies developed by early leaders to estab- 
lish acceptance and support for the police in 
a time of political conflict and social up- 
heaval. He argues that in the United States, 
by contrast, a more freewheeling and aggres- 
sive style of policing evolved, not as a 
consequence of social division, but because 
the political integration of American society 
had produced something approaching a pro- 
perty-owning democracy. 

The current problem of reestablishing 
police legitimacy is not unlike the problem of 
establishing legitimacy faced by the founders 
of the English police in the 1830s. Reiner 
praises the conclusions reached by Lord 
Scarmon’s report on the Brixton riots that 
explicitly draw upon instructions Sir Richard 
Mayne prepared for the New Metropolitan 
Police in 1829. These instructions emphasized 
preventive policing, minimal force, nonpar- 
tisanship, and recruitment from the working 
class. Reiner’s conclusion is that the Scarmon 
reform iniatives are supported by past experi- 
ence and research evidence and have the 
potential for reestablishing for the English 
police the public respect and support they 
enjoyed in the past. He warns that 


the worst enemies of the current bid for police 
relegitimation are not their overt critics but their 
apparent benefactors—a “law and order” govern- 
ment which is unconcerned about destroying the 
social preconditions of consensus policing and the 
virtue of the British police tradition fp. 201). 
Legitimacy is also the theme of The State 
Politics of Judicial and Congressional Reform. 
This study by Thomas Dalton, a former 
administrator in a state planning office respon- 
sible for the allocation of Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration grants, analyzes 
state implementation of the Afapp and 
Miranda decisions and congressional policies 
regarding the privacy of criminal records. 
Like Reiner, Dalton believes that social 
turmoil and political unrest have led to an 
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increasing politicization of law enforcement 
that in turn has produced a crisis of legitimacy 
in criminal justice. But while Reiner’s concern 
is the effect this crisis of legitimacy has had 
on the police and their ability to carry out 
their basic peacekeeping and law-enforce- 
ment functions, Dalton’s concern is the 
effect it has had on the commitment to 
protect defendant rights more fully. 

Dalton provides an extensive review of 
the literature on policy implementation and 
judicial impact in an attempt to identify all 
the significant political constraints and sup- 
ports that influence state implementation of 
national policies. From this literature, he 
develops an explanatory framework for 
policy implementation. The key variables 
identified by this framework are: (1) policy 
form-—substantive, structural or procedural; 
(2) institutional structure and political cul- 
ture; (3) the interests and priorities of elected 
cfficials; and (4) the expectations and beliefs 
of elites. Dalton uses this framework to 
analyze how the states of California, Colo- 
rado, Washington, and Massachusetts re- 
sponded to federal mandates involving de- 
fendant rights and the privacy of records. 

The study’s conclusion is that federal 
mandates are exceedingly difficult to imple- 
ment due to the “dispersal and fragmentation 
of the authority of national and state elected 
officials and the concentration of power and 
discretion in policy subsystems.” Dalton 
believes that a serious gap exists between the 
promise and the reality of democratic politics 
and warns that it is in part due to the federal 
zovernment’s inability to bring about strict 
compliance with its mandates. The real danger 
to the American political system, he writes, 
“is institutional deadlock over achieving 
policy objectives which result in perpetuating 
the power and preferences of administrative 
and professional elites in policy subsystems.” 

The State Politics of Judicial and Congres- 
sional Reform will be of some interest to the 
student of judicial policy implementation, 
but its dissertation-style format and effort to 
relate its own relatively modest findings to 
the most fundamental research questions of 
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political science make it a difficult work for 
the nonspecialist to follow. Even some spe- 
cialists might have difficulty accepting Dal- 
ton’s assumption that state reluctance to 
embrace controversial federal policies fully 
constitutes a crisis in legitimacy and poses a 
threat to basic democratic values. These 
aspects of the implementation system that 
give state and local officials influence over 
federal policies are seen by some as factors 
` contributing to representative government 
and policy legitimation. 
J. DAVID FAIRBANKS 
University of Houston—Downtown 
Texas 


ROSE, MICHAEL. Re-working the Work 
Ethic: Work and Society in the Eighties. 
Pp. ix, 160. New York: Schocken Books, 
1985. $17.50. 


WOLFE, JOEL D. Workers, Participation, 
and Democracy: Internal Politics in the 
British Union Movement. Pp. xii, 258. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1985. 
$45.00. 


Chinese Communist leaders complain 
about the decline of service in Beijing. Mar- 
garet Thatcher complains about the loss of 
the Victorian work ethic among the British 
working class. Corporate leaders in Detroit 
complain about their work force’s lack of 
interest in quality. Everywhere workers are 
being exhorted to revive the moral commit- 
ment to work of previous generations. But, 
as Michael Rose reminds us in the first part 
of this small but uneven book aimed primarily 
at students and industrial relations practi- 
tioners, there is no evidence that most em- 
ployees have ever held anything but an 
instrumental attitude to work. 

This is not to say that work values are not 
changing but, after reviewing the survey 
literature, Rose claims that employers and 
politicians have been exhorting the wrong 
group. It is among professional, managerial, 
and white-collar strata—the group where, in 
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the absence of close supervision, internalized 
values have probably played the most impor- 
tant role—that changes are taking place. 
Rose documents the growth of so-called 
post-bourgeoisie values—an increased hedo- 
nism, a lessened commitment to production 
at all costs, a generalized anti-authori- 
tarianism, and growing demands for self- 
actualizatian—fostered, he argues, by the 
feminist stress on the reintegration of work 
and family; 2y the growth of the noncommer- 
cial state sector; by the rise of the service 
sector; and by the consumption orientation 
of modern ezonomies. At present such values 
are restricted to a relatively small group, and 
Rose rejects the view that such values are 
necessarily inimical to capitalism in any 
revolutionazy sense, but he does see their 
spread as posing a problem for traditional 
work-place organization with its reliance on 
more instrumental motivations. In a Dur- 
kheimian tone, Rose argues that employers, 
unions, anc politicians need to take self- 
actualizing and participatory forms of 
work—incliding the controversial quality- 
of-work-life programs—more seriously if a 
performance ethic is to be maintained when 
instrumental controls lose some of their 
efficacy. 

Wolfe has a more radical agenda. He is 
concerned tc rescue the possibility of partici- 
patory democracy from the intellectual limbo 
in which Michels and the rational-choice 
theorists have left it. He does so, in a very 
interesting book, by examining the develop- 
ment of participatory democracy in the 
British labor movement during World War 
I. For participatory democracy to work, he 
argues, certain conditions have to be met: 
there has to be a moral base for communal 
action among the members, so that collective 
goals can sapersede the individual self- 
interest on which the inevitability of oligarchy 
is postulated; and the members have to 
possess a commitment to equality as a substan- 
tive goal ta which leaders can be held 
accountable. 

The case-study material is interesting, 
and the theoretical model reinforces the 
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growing recognition on the Left that socialism 
is a moral ideal that cannot be derived 
directly from the rational self-interest of the 
proletariat. But the question remains as to 
whether the preconditions Wolfe cites as 
necessary for participatory democracy were 
not the result of a structure of community 
and work place that suburbanization and the 
rationalization of work have now demolished. 
Wolfe is optimistic, however, and sees the 
post-bourgecisie new social movements— 
feminism, environmentalism, the peace move- 
ment, and the like—as providing the basis 
for a resurgence of participatory democracy 
in the work place and elsewhere. As Wolfe 
himself notes, however, it was a commitment 
to equality rooted in a community of kind 
that provided the basis for the participatory 
democracy of the 1914-18 labor movement, 
and it remains to be seen whether this is to be 
found in the newer social movements with 
their largely middle-class base. In the sphere 
of work at least, Rose’s cautious reformism 
probably provides a better guide to the best 
we can hope for in the near future. 

Even more likely, employers will respond 
to any perceived absence of a performance 
ethic with a more traditional remedy: if 
workers will not work, they shall not eat. 

PETER WHALLEY 

Loyola University 

Chicago 

Illinois 


VALENSTEIN, ELLIOT S. Great and Des- 
perate Cures: The Rise and Decline of 
Psychosurgery and Other Radical Treat- 
ments for Mental Illness. Pp. xiv, 338. 
New York: Basic Books, 1986. $19.95. 


Most people, inside and outside the medi- 
cal profession, would see the lobotomy as an 
unfortunate aberration in the progress of 
modern psychiatry, now best forgotten. The 
prefrontal lobotomy and its many variants 
involved entering the skull and cutting through 
parts of the brain with the aim of altering the 
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psychological state of the patient. The damage 
caused to thousands of people worldwide is 
incalculable. Valenstein’s startling and fasci- 
nating book forcefully reminds us not only 
of the extensive practice of psychosurgery in 
tke 1940s and 1950s, but also that the same 
factors that sustained the use of this muti- 
lating operation are with us still. In the 
history of medicine, desperate need has often 
been the progenitor of desperate cures. Valen- 
stein points to the contemporary concerns of 
cancer and acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome and the intense demand on the medical 
profession to find remedies—the miracle 
cure.. The lure of fame and international 
renown for the miracle workers can lead to a 
selective perception of the facts, a disregard 
for troubling side-effects and conflicting evi- 
dence. Two ambitious men were most associa- 
ted with the promotion of psychosurgery: 
Egas Moniz, a Portuguese neurologist and 
diplomat, and Walter Freeman, a neuropath- 
ologist from the United States. Valenstein 
describes, but cannot entirely account for, 
their unusual levels of drive and desire for 
success. Two separate and full biographies 
are needed to explain some of their extraor- 
dinary activities. Egas Moniz was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in 1949 for his work in 
pioneering prefrontal leucotomy, twenty years 
after he had first encouraged colleagues to 
seek it for him for an entirely different 
achievement. Freeman received many honors, 
but lived long encugh to see psychosurgery 
superseded by tranquilizing drugs. In his 
heyday Freeman carried out lobotomies in 
his office without anesthetic by means of an 
ice pick. He was responsible for 3500 opera- 
tions and indirectly responsible for thousands 
more through his tireless promotion of the 
technique. 

It is not only the ambitious physician who 
is prey to self-deception; it is also the victims 
of disease and distress and indeed the media 
who like nothing better than to be harbingers 
of the latest medical breakthrough. The 
history of medicine is certainly replete with 
examples of treatments where judicious cau- 
tion would have been a more appropriate 
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response than rapturous enthusiasm. We 
have developed the knowledge and tech- 
niques to subject new treatments to proper 
assessment. What is missing all too often is 
the motivation to apply these critical 
techniques.. 


Valenstein’s book is soundly and thor- 


oughly researched. It is also as gripping as 

any detective story and as compelling as the 

best journalism. But read it for its importance. 
SHEILA M. GREENE 


Trinity College 
Dublin 
Ireland 
ECONOMICS 


JACOBY, SANFORD M. Employing Bureau- 
cracy: Managers, Unions, and the Trans- 
formation of Workin American Industry, 
1900-1945. Pp. ix, 377. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1985. $35.00. 


In this excellent study, Jacoby deals with 
the transformation of industrial labor from 
the nineteenth-century arbitrary pattern to 
the present system of good jobs, defined as 
jobs that pay well, offer stability and promo- 
tion opportunities, and proteċt against arbi- 
trary discipline and dismissal. The vehicle 
through which this transformation took place 
was bureaucratization, which entailed the 
replacement of personal rule by foremen 
with professional personnel managers who 
were constrained to operate within a system 
of rules and structures. In his analysis Jacoby 
takes issue with both the Parsonian view that 
bureaucratization is an inevitable and automa- 
tic result of the technical imperatives imposed 
by large and complex organizations and the 
radical view, which sees bureaucratic devices 
as mechanisms of employer control over the 


work force. Although the changes were often . 


brought about by management in the hope 
that the greater evil of unionization could be 
forestalled, the net result was less control by 
management over the decision-making pro- 
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cess. Indeed, the continuing irony in person- 
nel management was that it best served the 
purpose of thwarting unionism by intro- 
ducing the same reforms the unions sought. 
It was an ilusion of freedom that manage- 
ment was able to preserve, not the real 
article. 

Jacoby traces the emergence of personnel 
management from three earlier groups that 
focused on different aspects of work relations: 
the engineers who looked at job design and 
administrative practice, the welfare workers, 
who became concerned in the Progressive 
era with the factory environment and workers’ 
edification, and the vocationalists, who em- 
phasized employment policies and proce- 
dures. All oZ these strands of thought came 
together in the years before World War I to 
form a personnel movement that grew rapidly 
because of the members’ involvement with 
the governmental effort to control the war 
labor market and finally became dominant 
after 1933, 

The book has many virtues, not the least 
of which is that it puts major New Deal 
programs in perspective as part of a long- 
term drive for security, rather than as an 
entirely new departure. The belated govern- 
mental entry into the field served to set 
minimum standards of protection and to 
stimulate more interest in the subject. In the 
first four years after passage of the Social 
Security Acz, for example, twice as many 
companies adopted pension plans as aban- 
doned them. As industry advisers said, the 
act permitted a firm, “for a very small 
outlay,” to earn its employees’ gratitude by 
supplementing the inadequate pension pro- 
vided by government. 

Although Jacoby quite properly denies 
that the changes he details came automati- 
cally out of technological changes, he never- 
theless gives technology its due by pointing 
out that the newer industries of the late 
1800s, like electrical machinery and chemi- 
cals, were among the first to adopt personnel 
departments. In part, it was because these 
industries had little continuity with artisanal 
techniques, znd it is important to note that 
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the same technical innovations that destroyed 
artisans’ traditions eroded the authority of 
the foreman. Technical innovations in manu- 
facturing left the foreman with little authority 
and tended to transfer decision making to 
engineers and metallurgists. 

I consider this to be an admirable book 
with no particular flaws worth mentioning. 
It is economic history in the best sense: based 
on an accurate reading of the historical 
record and informed in its interpretations by 
economic theory. Anyone interested in the 
social history of the twentieth century could 
read it with profit. 

GEORGE H. DANIELS 

University of South Alabama 

Mobile 


MARCHAND, ROLAND. Advertising the 
American Dream: Making Way for Mo- 
dernity, 1920-1940. Pp. xxii, 448. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1985. 
$35.00. 


There are many strengths in this book, 
not the least of which are its sources, introduc- 
tion, content, and readability. Yet so vast is 
Marchand’s mission in Advertising the Amer- 
ican Dream that vulnerabilities are almost 
inevitable. 

Marchand’s sources, as manifested by his 
extensive bibliographical essay, are impres- 
sive. He has examined the secondary litera- 
ture thoroughly and has scoured well the 
manuscripts of advertising agencies, corpora- 
tions, and individuals related to the new 
advertising profession. He notes that many 
manuscript collections were worthless and 
that some were invaluable, such as the 
archives of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, a leading advertising concern in the 
nation. I can imagine, as Marchand reports, 
that great manufacturing companies are 
usually “ahistorical, or even antihistorical” 
and are not especially interested in preserving 
and releasing material that might portray 
them as con artists. One caveat about Mar- 
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chand’s sources: did he search enough for 
correspondence on his important subject? 
Were there no letters on the subject? None 
are reported in his over 1000 footnotes. 
Surely the Commerce Department files in 
the National Archives or in the Herbert 
Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt Libraries 
reveal something about advertising as a 
corporatist means of eliminating “waste” 
and “rationalizing the market.” 

Marchand’s “Introduction” really whets 
the appetite with questions about the motiva- 
tion, appeal, and downright distortion of 
advertising in the period. Distortion seemed 
everywhere in advertising—from empha- 
sizing upper-class values to worshiping new 
products as American icons. In many respects 
advertising was bad social history, although 
Marchand notes correctly that it was no 
worse than much other documentary evi- 
dence. Moreover, advertising undoubtedly 
did reflect many of the people’s needs and 
anxieties. 

It is the basic content of this book, 
including fine illustrations, that make it so 
appealing. Portions of chapter titles hint at 
the appeal: “Apostles of Modernity,” “The 
New Professionals,” “[T]he Audience,” 
“Abandoning the... Genteel Hope... [for 
plebian tastes],” “Art and Style,” including 
the importance of color and modern design, 
“Advertisements as Eclectic Social Tableaux,” 
“The Great Parables,” “Fantasies and Icons,” 
“Advertising in Overalls”—in order to adjust 
to the Great Depression—and “The Therapeu- 
tics of Advertising.” 

Marchand’s last chapter, “The Therapeu- 
tics of Advertising,” is appropriately the 
best. It addresses advertising’s attempts at 
resolving the bifurcation of the increasing 
desire of consumers for personal interaction 
in an increasingly complex society. Adver- 
tising did so by denying the “seemingly 
chaotic complexity” of production—for ex- 
ample, by illustrating “the [tomato] soup can 
emerging directly and miraculously from the 
ripe tomato of the fields.” If consumers’ 
choices were too proliferated, advertisements 
decided for the consumer. If the products 
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were too technical for consumers, advertise- 
ments rejected any attempt at explanation 
and proclaimed useless phrases as literal 
descriptions—like “Knee-Action” for Gen- 
eral Motors car engines. And if modernity 
depersonalized life, advertisers concocted a 
Betty Crocker who asked consumers to write 
to her—and tens of thousands did. In short, 


the new professionals blended the hard work ` 


of “economic transaction... andthe soft... 
world of home... [and] family.” The last 
chapter, like the whole book, addresses its 
important subject almost definitely. Yet, 
presumably because “the 1920s and 1930s 
[do importantly] provide the optimum era 
for . . . historical interpretation” of ad- 
vertisements as “r2flections of American 
culture,” I wish Marchand had concluded 
the book with a more thorough summing up 
and aclearer statement of his own interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of advertising in the 
period. One expects, following 400 pages of 
such fine manuscript material, finis coronat 
opus. 
MARTIN L. FAUSOLD 
State University of New York 
Geneseo 


ROTHSTEIN, LAWRENCE E. Plant Closings, 
Power, Politics and Workers. Pp. xv, 
201. Dover, MA: Auburn House, 1986. 
$27.95, 


It appears that in some ways the captains of 
industry have learned the lesson of modern warfare 
better than the captains of armies. That lesson 
concerns the primacy of mobility. Those who must 
defend centers of population and their social and 
political networks are at a disadvantage in a war 
movement, The advantage goes to those who can 
abandon the towns and cities and who can isolate 
their opponents from the support of the general 
population. This is exactly what business is doing. 


According to Rothstein this is the inevi- 
table conclusion of his situational analysis of 
Youngstown steel plant closings and a similar 
labor defeat in Longwy, Lorraine, France. 
The two plant closings and layoffs resulted in 
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different worker responses, but in both in- 
stances certain “myths” enabled management 
to dominate the processes preceding final 
plant closings. 

Rothstein sees power in its institutional 
frame as the measure by which any individual 
or group can achieve a goal reflecting its 
original purposes. Latently, “people and 
issues are left out of public decision making.” 

Decisions on where to relocate plants in 
exchange for lower labor costs and tax 
incentives and development loans are secretly 
arrived at in corporate and bank board 
rooms. Experiences of workers in both the 
Longwy and Youngstown plants indicated 
employers’ “power to suppress” and limit the 
influence of aggrieved groups. 

Three “myths” have their bases in the 
“power to suppress.” They are the “myth of 
big labor,” the “myth of the business cli- 
mate”—including the “myth of foreign compe- 
tition” —and the “myth of legality.” 

For Rothstein, big labor does not exist in 
contemporary America. It may have been 
influential in the early organizing days of 
John L. Lewis and the Reuthers, encouraged 
by the sympathetic New Deal dedicated to 
balancing the power of management and 
labor. 

The business-climate myth symbolizes 
the idea that union or government activities 
aimed at strengthening the labor movement 
inherently threaten economic growth and 
investment interests in the community. Hence, 
jobs will be lost, and the entire community 
and its economy will be affected negatively. 
One prevailing argument used in Youngstown 
claimed that the closing of the U.S. Steel 
plant would be a good thing because big 
labor would be broken, and the town would 
become “economically diversified”; new in- 
vestment capital would be attracted when 
labor costs became more “flexible.” Rothstein 
claims this position invalid, considering the 
mobility of capital measured by the extent to 
which American investments end up in rural 
areas or more significantly in Third World 
countries where cheap labor is plentiful. 

The myth of legality assumes the legal 
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system as “neutral” and “fair.” This notion 
accepted by union and management buttres- 
ses management rights to close plants regard- 
less of the effecis on communities and workers. 
The long processes in grievance procedures, 
arbitration clauses, and layoff procedures in 
collective bargaining agreements attest to 
the inherent power of the myth of legality. 
The instrument in and of itself, “negotiated 
in good faith” by both parties, is, according 
to the accepted myth of legality, protective of 
both parties. 

Rothstein notes that proposed local state 
policies to protect workers against plant 
closings and relocation have been defeated at 
the legislative level in state capitals. There 
have been instances in which national and 
state union headquarters have opposed local 
union efforts to resist plant closings. 

How can a revived trade union movement 
resist plant closings or at least gain compensa- 
tory treatment through the enactment of 
legislation? A long list of recommendations 
is approved by Rothstein; these have been 
supported by a select group of labor leaders. 

The losses by labor in Youngstown, in 
Rhode Island where Rothstein was a close 
participant, and in Longwy are considered to 
be “political defeats.” 

The book is achallenging presentation of 
a serious situation facing urban America and 
should be considered by students as well as 
political and union leaders. 

GEORGE H. HUGANIR ` 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


STEUERLE, C. EUGENE. Taxes, Loans, and 
Inflation: How the Nation's Wealth Be- 
comes Misallocated. Pp. xii, 205. Washing- 
ton, DC: Brookings Institution, 1985. 
$26.95. Paperbound, $9.95. 


This book provides an excellent coverage 
of the major tax and financial factors that 
lead to a serious misallocation of capital 
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resources in the American economy. While it 
has long been recognized, especially among 
economists, that efficiency distortions arise 
from the manner in which the federal income 
tax treats capital income, there has not been 
written—to the best of my knowledge—any 
one work that has assembled this analysis 
into acomplete, yet concise and meaningful, 
picture— that is, not until this brilliant effort 
by C. Eugene Steuerle. 

Not only does the book convey to the 
reader the logical basis of economic decisions 
that distort capital allocation, as prompted 
by the interaction of the federal personal and 
corporation income tax laws, loan markets, 
and inflation; it also provides insight into 
various other economic phenomena that 
have been influenced by these distortions 
such as the failure of many saving and 
investment incentives as well as the perfor- 
mance of supply-side economic policies. 
Clearly portrayed is the central role played in 
capital misallocation by tax arbitrage, which, 
in essence, is a situation in which taxpayers 
borrow money using deductible interest pay- 
ments in order to acquire tax-preferred assets. 
The reader thus obtains an understanding of 
the normally elusive message of just why and 
how a highly differentiated income tax struc- 
ture distorts economic decisions pertaining 
to the use of capital, whether they be made 
by individuals, businesses, or governments. 

Following an introductory chapter, the 
six chapters of part 1 explain, in detail, the 
intricacies of the nonuniform treatment of 
capital income under the federal income tax 
laws, both as to the sources of capital and as 
to its differential treatment with respect to 
wage income, and the resulting misallocation 
of capital. Next, the four chapters of part 2 
apply this analysis to selected important 
issues such as macroeconomic policies, busi- 
ness organizational structure and mergers, 
and tax burden equity. In part 3, the final 
three chapters expertly consider tax and 
nontax alternatives for making the treatment 
of capital more uniform, leading to an 
improvement in allocational efficiency. The 
final chapter of this sequence offers a seven- 
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part agenda for reform in which a federal 
income tax with a more comprehensive base 
and lower rates: plays a major role. It is 
interesting that Congress has moved toward 
this general pattern of income tax reform as 
the present review is being written. 
BERNARD P. HERBER 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


WEAVER, R. KENT. The Politics of Industrial 
Change. Pp. xi, 291. Washington, DC: 
Brookings Institution, 1985. $31.95. Paper- 
bound, $11.95. 


Industrial policy debate is usually cloaked 
in arguments of competitiveness in world 
markets. R. Kent Weaver, in his book The 
Politics of Industrial Change, helps clarify 
this debate by arguing that the barriers to 
effective industrial policy result from domes- 
tic political forces rather than international 
factors. The book presents a good history 
and analysis of Canadian and U.S. public 
policy toward railroads that would be a 
useful case study for students of regulation 
and industrial policy. Emphasis on public 
enterprise in the railroad industry provides 
an anatomy of a policy failure, but it also 
makes the book narrow in scope. The sugges- 
tion that the analysis is generally applicable 
across industries, countries, and policies is 
heroic. 

Weaver begins with an assumption of the 
desirability of accelerationist policy over 
market-oriented and protectionist policies. 
Accelerationist policies speed up industrial 
transitions when a market failure prevents 
rapid industrial adjustment. However, too 
little attention is paid to making the case that 
widespread market failures require an acceler- 
ationist policy. 

The stated thesis of the book is that 
“national variations in political constraints 
give countries differing comparative advan- 
tages in pursuing particular governmental 
activities, just as variations in economic 
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resources create comparative advantages in 
specific industries.” The book really focuses 
on the political economy of accelerationist 
industrial adjustment policy, concentrating 
on public enterprise. The book is a compara- 
tive case study of public policy toward rail 
transportation in Canada and the United 
States. The analysis is organized around 
three questions: (1) how capable are these 
governments in implementing accelerationist 
policies? (2) what factors influence govern- 
ment choice of policy instruments? and (3) 
how does tbe political system affect the 
implementation of industry policies? These 
are not completely independent questions. 
Consequently, addressing the questions sep- 
arately makes the book repetitive ini parts. 

To addres3 each question, a theoretical 
chapter is przsented followed by chapters 
discussing the evolution of rail policy in each 
country. Weaver does a good job of synthe- 
sizing and presenting details of the politics of 
rail policies in each country. The theoretical 
chapters, however, lack rigor. Weaver loosely 
formulates a theory that is consistent with 
the facts presented in the chapters that 
follow. He discusses the political costs and 
benefits of the choice of public policy and 
specific policy instruments, yet he fails to 
discuss more rigorous theories of regulation 
that are consistent with the facts he presents 
in the case of rail policy. Weaver works 
toward developing a theory of public enter- 
prise behavior by suggesting hierarchical 
objectives of security, autonomy, and public 
service. However, the theory is too general 
and vague, limiting its usefulness. 

Finally, the concept of comparative advan- 
tage in industrial policy choice is distracting 
from the main thrust of the book. Specializa- 
tion and comparative advantage have little 
relevance for nontraded goods and services. 
What Weaver ectually suggests is that govern- 
ments have different least-cost—economic 
and political—policy instruments, given dif- 
ferent political and economic situations. The 
comparative-advantage issue is confusing 
since the political costs are the result of 
different factional demands rather than 
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supply-side constraints, which traditionally 
determine comparative advantages. Despite 
the stated thesis, the comparative-advantage 
concept is discussed only in the introductory 
and concluding chapters and is not essential. 
KELLY EAKIN 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 


YORK, NEIL LONGLEY. Mechanical Meta- 
morphosis: Technological Change in Rev- 
olutionary America. Pp. xviii, 240. West- 
port, CT: Greenwood Press, 1985. $35.00. 


Writing on a topic that has had compara- 
tively little systematic analysis, Neil York 
sets out to record “the shifting technological 
outlook of the Americans during the Revolu- 
tionary Era.” An explicitly social context 
frames the study; thus the topics selected are 
those that, in York’s view, “accurately depict 
the social nature of technology and technolog- 
ical change and the American pairing of 
political and technological goals.” Those 
topics span a range from the late colonial 
through the early national period: home 
manufactures and “the isolated inventor” of 
prewar years; then wartime technological 
capability and experimentation—the muni- 
tions industry, “visionary” instruments of 
war like David Bushnell’s submarine, military 
engineering efforts to erect barriers in the 
Delaware River approaches to Philadelphia, 
and the technical limitations of the Pennsyl- 
vania rifle as opposed to the conventional 
musket. Finally York analyzes the postwar 
industrial and inventive activity as a period 
during which the “American appreciation 
for and identification with technology took 
shape... the intellectual equivalent to Walt 
Rostow’s pre-condition to takeoff.” 
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Careful—often fascinating—in detail and 
wide in scope, York’s book envisions techno- 
logical change in forms far broader than the 
usuel narratives of developments in indus- 
trial processes. That perception leads York 
to the provocative thesis that technological 
and inventive activity was inextricably linked 
witk sociopolitical circumstance; he writes, 
for zxample, “As far as many Americans 
were concerned, tkere was a direct connection 
between national prosperity and the rate of 
technological change. They treated the politi- 
cal republic and the technological republic as 
obvzrse sides of the same coin.” In providing 
evidence for that thesis, York points to 
“technological visionaries,” “technological 
agitators,” and “manufacturing enthusiasts,” 
all of whom alledgedly reacted to political 
concerns. Readers may, however, be nagged 
by the thought that economic opportunity 
could have dominated political commitment. 
York himself notes that prospect: “As one 
would expect, market pressures often dictated 
the rate of technological change.” Those 
market pressures receive little attention in 
the book—a distinct surprise given the encom- 
passing nature of the discussion. In light of 
the book’s objectives, then, the social nature 
of technological change is better demonstra- 
ted than is the “pairing of political and 
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Yet if the work does not succeed in all that 
it ettempts, it clearly succeeds in presenting 
technological change in its broader context, 
a“ _andscape perspective,” in David Jeremy’s 
wards. That perspective is particularly valu- 
ab_e because it evokes a spirit of technologi- 
cal enterprise—the beginnings of one of the 
mejor themes in American history. 

H. A. GEMERY 

Colby College 

Waterville 

Maine 
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